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Va ie revolving rollers of the multiple presses of today 
Tal sed v gore ot y goes to the uttermost parts of the earth, there to 


will i ml give forth its message of service. The newspaper stands 
©® 


HERE the true idea of Thanksgiving abounds 
there is the knowledge that the light of under- 
ho \ standing shines clearly through each month in the 

i Il rs circle of eternity, revealing the source “‘of every 
PN I good gift’’—which is reflected in material abun- 
AD i dance, bringing a realization of gratitude for a 
never failing protection which should make every 
day in the year one of thanks giving. Gratitude 
is appreciation, and when the Pilgrims instituted 
the first day of thanks giving, they appreciated 
the comparative comfort of their home at Plym- 
outh after the terrors of the sea and after the 
early months of struggle and privation. They looked forward to increasing 
by the progress of the year, and so they 


in December, 1621. 
continued until 


in a field of its own. Without overlooking the substantial value 

of good books, whose place in the uplift of humanity is unquestioned, 

it must be admitted that the daily newspaper touches more directly and 
more vitally the every-day character of the people and hence possesses 
practically unlimited opportunities for genuine, honest, human service. Going 
forth into the humble cottage of the toiler; tapping at the door of the wealthy; 
visiting the plainsman, the miner, the mountaineer, the city dweller and the 
population of the far away isles of the sea—the clean newspaper adds day by day 
and year by year an inestimable weight of good to the right side of the scales 
that maintain the stability of the nations. 

But service to mankind is not restricted to a newspaper nor to the 
printed page. Each individual in the universe is having his’ part in the daily 
round of service. Every good activity of man, be it great or small, has as its 
keynote the idea of something done for the benefit of others. 

Carlyle said that the man is blessed who has found his work. Work 
spelled in another way is service, and who shall not say that the worker in every line of 
human endeavor is in the front ranks of those who are most grateful today for another 
year of progress and advanced understanding? 

Shall not every workman the whole world over give thanks at this season that 
he has his work to do and that he is able to do it strongly, squarely, and so contribute 
his share to the well-being of the whole? In the busy hive of the earth each may take 
courage and cheer to himself when he realizes that his life, too, is a life of service, which 
is not without its reward. 

This reward is far more than can be expressed in doliars, and it is far more 
It is the inward consciousness that the 
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prosperity, already promised 

gathered for the first Thanksgiving on American soil, 
This custom of an annual season for Thanksgiving 
it became a national observance in the United States, and one of increasing 


significance as peoples of all nations crossed the oceans to help develop the 


was 
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resources and to enjoy the bounties of the new world. 
The founding of The Christian Science Monitor on Nov. 25, 1908, by Mary 
Baker Eddy, Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science, marked the entrance of new 
and higher ideals into the newspaper world. The basis and purpose of the Monitor was 


in the thought of service. Its only reason for being was that it might give good, or 
be the channel of good, to the world. There was no selfish desire back of it. Its 
object has been from the first to record all that is good in the daily progress of the 
werld. 
give thanks. 


It has sought to emphasize those things for which mankind has cause to 
Was it not fitting, then, that such an enterprise should have its initial 


And is it not fitting that at the close of each 


than can be expressed in personal thanks. 
worker is a part with the irresistible power which makes for good all through the 
universe. Not the heaping of material wealth nor the gaining of material pleasure is 
the reward of true service. This reward is in having served, in knowing that one has 
expressed something that is good, beautiful, true and enduring. 

It is clear that in the rejoicing of this season of sacred memory and of high 
hope, there is one great thing on earth for which mankind in every station, in every 
country, has endless cause to give thanks, and this is the opportunity to serve his 
fellow-man, to contribute to the good of all. While remembering with love and praise 
every good gift that is in the hand or heart, counting the gains, not the losses of the 
year, while remembering to rejoice with those that rejoice and to give thanks for the 
blessedness of those that mourn, since all are truly blessed, always, let each one see 
in his opportunities for service the great good treasure of his life. 

The English founders of the American Thanksgiving must have had an ideal 
of this sort, since they had sacrificed all material comforts for the joy of serving the 
great cause of human freedom. They rejoiced because it was theirs to do for the 
through sacrifice and courage, a greater work than the world could then 
The appreciation came when the, world had tasted the fruits of the labor 
But the rewards of the Plymouth Pilgrims were not counted in praise 


appearance at the I hanksgiving season? 
year it should come forth with an impressive edition to summarize and to celebrate the 
thousands upon thousands of good things for which the whole world has had cause to be 
thankful throughout the year? 

The test of The Christian Science Monitor must stand in its service to the world. 
So far as it is truly useful it succeeds. 


If it is a medium of good to the people, the 


people will want it. Here at once is found an impulse td thanks giving in the appreciation 
of the people for a daily journal which brings courage, hope, good cheer and incentive 


for renewed effort in well doing to every reader. The world wants good news, good 


tidings; and the world is grateful for good news. 

The participation of the merchants in this festival number has a deeper meaning 
than the mere desire to draw something for themselves from the venture. This is proved 
by the large number of small advertisements, from different parts of the world, sent 
by advertisers who might ordinarily consider it valueless to have a place in a great edition 
of this kind, thinking that they would be quite swallowed up midst the larger advertisers. 


They know that the Thanksgiving number of the Monitor is sent forth as a herald of a 
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true season of thanks giving, hence its value as an advertising medium. world, 


The advertisements of the merchants and of all who have some good thing to offer appreciate. 
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to the public are an important part of the record of service to the world. No one can read 
any carefully chosen page of advertisements without wondering at the multitude of good 
things making for the comfort and happiness of mankind which each new year produces. 

Thus the news 
of useful and beauti- 
ful things which the 
paper brings to its 
readers, things they 
may profitably add to 
their stores at 
need, 
honest service of the 
Monitor. When only 
good things are made 
this way, 
even as only the clean 


serviceability of a 
newspaper both as to 
news and advertising 
it is not out of place 
to contemplate for a 
moment the vast field 
open to a daily car- 


ASSING the 


Monitor along has 
become a daily pleasure 
to hundreds of its readers 
who desire to be of ser- 
vice to their fellowman. 
This copy is one that will 
specially interest your 
neighbor and his family. 
Y ou have the opportunity 
of joining the army of 
givers by passing today’s 
Monitor along. 


own 
is part of the rier of the news in this 
twentieth century. 
Never in the history of 
the world has 
been so great an oppor- 
tunity to gain the ear 
of the world’s popula- 
tion through the press 
and hold that attention 
by good example and 
sound precept. 


A drop of ink 
spread by the swiftly 


there 
known in 


news finds room in the 
news columns, readers 
have a new cause for 
appreciating their 
daily newspaper. 
Continuing 
thought of the 
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of the pioneer. 
nor in personal gains. They were thankful that they had been given strength to stand 
for their highest conviction of. right and duty at any cost. 

This treasure 
of character and ser- 
vice, then, is a last 
analysis of the great 
good for which thanks 
should most be given. 
For some opportunity 
to play a part in serv- 
ing mankind and for 
the inspiration to con- 
tinue in the service of 
the best that man- 
kind knows, let the 
Thanksgiving Mon- 
itor prompt its readers 
to give thanks. 

After three 
years of effort on the 
basis of service it is 
not for the Monitor 


to say how much has 
been accomplished nor 


TODAY’S  Chris- to review in detail 

. . what has been done. 

tian Science Mon- | i i.e good radiated 

itor consists of 96 pages, | is lasting and speaks 

in eight sections. Ad- for itself. Rather is 

vertising and news has | _ it the desire, will, and 

been placed without ref- a ae : oe eg 

‘ Oo 100 orwarda, 

erence to any country. or Ere eae 

any section of any coun- | sons of the _ past, 

try, the aim of the pub- | thankful for the 

lishers being to make the | ° a - oe heen. 

special anniversary edi- | ~~). Sa ena 
tion, like the daily Moni- 

tor, a truly universal hood of man through 


“to do its best in pro- 

moting the brother- 
newspaper. the channels of 
service. 
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work of porters, postmen, and sorters,| year many men are thrown put of em-; WIDELY EXPORTED 
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: sot Eee Bs gece oe eee ere , ms : tation given to us by a friend 
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the seventeenth century Apdldoorn, Gel- fee Me OS a Bi ks i ee ee PenegrOums tO Waxes a 7 arene Wena 

|derland, was the center of many paper All Parsee weddings take place after 
sunset, and this one was fixed for 7 


HEME: BEES VEE MOOSE SEOE S PROG EK to in 1672, owing to the invasion of | ; 2,012 
A <, ¢ g é ‘| PERTH, Western Australia—The ex- government is the Fremantle Harbor | nage of 2.012,5 536 tons, or an augmenta- wedding, all dressed in white. which is 
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the French at that time. Up to this | Trust, which entirely controls the ship-| tion of 87,988 tons. 
: the full dress costume of a Parsee man. 
The surplus of earnings of the trust 


time the paper factories in the Zaan | | pansion of industries in Western Aus: 
2s ying regulations of the chief port of tl e | > ‘ Be 
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: valley were making a very cheap paper, | alia and the increase in the volume of state. ‘The figures issued by this body} over working expenses amounted to 2 tee ; a eee 
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d Gelderland industries, who were | upon the shipping trade of that state.; that during the period under review 726; amount of the surplus in the previous aah ; : 
waiting to witness the ceremony. The 


renowned for their exce ‘oducts. | . | 
' t llent products, One of the most successful enterprises | vessels called at the port, an increase of year, . . . 
forced them to manufacture a superior iiilionen > ‘ ladies all wore saries, a kind of scarf 


or shawl bordered on each side and meas- 


ning of the Dutch industry, noted for |: | Pye : | 
- ; fin 1834. Others soon followed, while | Appingedam, Ulrum and beyond the prov- and about 40 inches in width. Many of 


its fine qualities of paper. 
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As Displayed by Fantine’s quality. This, it is said, was the begin. | | wage | . 
ae © | Netherlands was established at Zaandijk,| Sappemeer, Nicume Schaus, Scheemda, SHAN] HGH T HOUSE uring usually four to six yards in*length 
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‘about ISCO many » ¢ ‘ -making!inee of Groningen, Coevorden and Leeu- | : . 
y of the old hand-making | ince of Gro . | the saries we saw were of considerable 


Have Beauty and Individuality $ Dutch Paper Noted factories were remodeled with up-to-date | warden. In all there are about ” mills, | ST § Ah ann ANN Is value, being of very fine texture and 


5 motor machinery. At present there are|emploving 1500 men, and yroducing 
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A :; | all were of Chinese make. The colors 


ship are gathered a aa d Fairs. owing to the use of rags and its | are still to be found in the Veluwe,|- While the strawboard mills use straw 
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re, -S i F : Ise ¢ , s:cvh alpen este, Sena °falone as raw material, the paper mills eM. 
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fs Special to the Monitor) ladies was such that the western imagi 


ideas from those days. The use of the stir- | large mills are located, employing about heen aetlulons: trom: straw, while one ee : s . , 
: ring and rubbing basin, which was then|g39 men. The remaining wills are scat- a p puts 1; ne LONDON — The new Ushant light-| nation cannot picture and only the most 
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expresses individuality. Exclusive, unique, artistic itch paper industry ary printing and writing paper is been felt and it will undoubtedly prove F lowers Make Gauze 


: : ee . was a simple but intelligently invented Straw Is Utilized ordinal . 5 
—these gift articles collected by Vantine cannot be instrument for molding fiber stuffs with made from wood and straw cellulose.|of the greatest assistance to all sailors The room itself had been tastefully 
measured by price, and will refiect your careful 


water, making a very fine pulp, which is piRiadiow: of intland aicawiinnl Mien: For be tter qualities of paper, such as iS|who find themsetves in those variable decorated with hanging festoons of flow- 
thought in choosing. a as Hollander in foreign coun~} ¢, turing was developed about 1874 in a Ags documents, rags are gPn-| waters. It is now sevén years ago thatjers and leaves. In the center of the 
ries. iwhs” Groninces - Veenkvlonien “eee the sum of £16,000 ($80,000) was given |™0om was a platform screened on all sides 
You are cordially invited to inspect our Christ- S . . 
mas displays. If, perchance, you cannot, we have 


In the beginning of tlie nineteenth cen- | ay ie ; reaie ni ith what eared to be a thin gauze 
7 ‘y om: se of great qu: ies of} J by a member of the Geographical So-|W!*2 Wat app gauze, 
they made u f great quantit irag Supply Important siete of, Dia tee A ane of | but in reality it was a tracery effect of 
saved for you a copy of “Gifts ‘from the Far East,” 
a book illustrating over 200 moderately priced 


tury hand paper making had to give way | 
: ~ | straw, formerly wasted in those agri- : : : . 
| ' The supply of rags is therefore an 1m-| 4 lighthouse to be erected on the west- small flowers, chiefly white, fastened on 
articles. Your copy will be sent free on request. 


house is meeting a need which has long 


In connection with the paper making 
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to machinery, invented by Robert, a | ‘3 Gt P 
Frenchman. About the middle of the | °" tulal sections, sStrawboard manutfac- : oa ; 1) diamon 
katte davntury all ¢) ‘Ts in the Zaan turing, together with the potato flour in-{portant factor in the manufacture of |ern coast of France. The site fixed upon | thread crossed to form a small d 
ales ee ee oe ee was La Jument, a rock off the extreme ; check, giving, as we have said, the form 
calley were operating by hand machinery | dustry, has become an important source|paper. Rags are a very important arti- | “#5 “4 dulient, ¢ . . ¢ ontinn mene: Ca te shee ae 
’ is | ORE ae southern point of the island of Ushant,}|°% ® 8aU2Ze screen. P 
soon after, however, being refitted by mo- | 9F come 1h Groningen, cle of commerce in the Netherlands. . -«° |side this screen. chairs had been placed 
make much of their paper by hand. which | Pekela, where there are eight, employ oe See ere eee culties, the work has at length been jfOF ‘he oOFiC® a * “auth 
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Porcelains, Teas 360 362 Boylston St. ‘ 4 FF PET seale is centered at Amsterdam is about 107 Teet above the sea level The biide wae at thin stage ciieiaiaail 


(a et Ss 2 hg dam, and Zutp! = 
. aps i 2 am, ¢ Zutphen. As the use, of electricity was found to 
Oriental Jewelry EW YORK say APE , i OW}HES O OES. SE The paper manufactured in the Dutch | be impossible, an improved petrol ap- - an open space near the platform, 
Fans, Screens , fa) Puget eee oP : ca ~ rel] ¢ ented nn Tian acai ‘oht | Where she y 
, ee _ 8i7- _ 1624 Chestnut St, 9} mills is designed for export as well as} paratus has been installed, and the ligh others garlanded her with flowers, after 


* 9 9 ei > i = e . 5 . F ‘ ‘ 
BBB ESKS CaS KE KEG? Silence oa Pit, for home use. Certain kinds are in] will be seen for at least 20 miles during : ; : 
DDD IT Sse Sst ei . ber of gifts were presented 
‘ i eR. 4 ‘ . _e., the hand | }; in wind which a num g 

| great demand for export, i. e., the hand} half the year. to her. She was then led by her, 


“The Invisible Caster Without oh soles a pe « eel aper.” which re rai , 
© inet Wheels.” Spee Beet a made old Dutch writing paper V “ Ushant, or Ouessant, ig an island “4 friends to the- main entrance of the 
. ” ° “ee Tesoro eek is very popular on account of its excel-|/the west coast of France. It is 4% voice a os 
“Domes of Silence” are little Bes: as: Bit, ee eee . ; ; . ; building to await the arriwal of the 
di e teed d, highly-pol fe teases? Cape lent quality. It is exported chiefly to/miles long and about two miles wide. bridegroom and the high priest. In the 
1Sscs Oo ar ene l = = e < a . So o% ‘ : + - . . ‘ ] “ 9 R . 
’ £ Germany, England, France, Austria, and}J[¢ has a population of about 2500, the course of a few moments the bridegroom 


D A K ID ished nickeled steel. Furniture nig | MF || |the United States. The chief article of |inhabitants being mostly fishermen or — con bee a 
’ ee ee ae export of the Dutch, paper industry, |sailors.. On a cleay day the rugged out- =e offerings of various sorts were made 
einer TN line of this island can be seen at a dis- |, oy 


easily, silently and smoothly cee however, is the strawboard, of which 90 io him, ameng Witeh Sie a bonquee ae 


G ( O over carpets and floors. The Pt per cent is sent into the foreign market, |tance of 20 miles, and it is well known Soweve which we took to be « symbol, 


Brasses, Lamps, ts 


ESYUSKELEKEKENG KS) 


Domes may be put in place in going principally to Great ‘Britain, Tur-|to all passing vessels as a landmark to as he held it in his hands without ces- 
a few seconds—they~ need key, United States, Canada, Brazil, Ar-|be avoided, the coast being composed of sition to the clies-of the snattiane corel 
LATEST IMPROVED STEM neither screws nor nails. They ee gentina, and Australia. _ | precipitous, rocky, granite cliffs, while mony. 

Sar es Formerly strawboard paper Was iN/the surrounding waters are unusually 


WIND and SET. SELF-LOCKING are fitted to light furniture, Fy aS see. a F 
’ such as chairs, tables, etc., by ye ‘ Lo LE “tg aga 8 nna pnickinve pairpoar _ of irregularities. a Ceremony Interesting 
WAL | HAM oe we othe nema, = Bre és, but ‘is sdicccle’ sopthens now by inferior bigdog: barn eam hd iow The bride and bridegroom weep te 
| nd to heavy furniture b ea sae Deo aA Ot ee mm. _|. Slams the door on us conducted by the high priest and an 
al avy Y | So alee Sean” Meena qualities. Groningen and Tiel manu-}; Me Kipline’ hat bi ' 1. thee “lnk Soedh Saal 
simply placing one under each | ‘etgMeagacgem dieses = facture “very little for expert: The is Mr. Kipling’s somewhat ambiguous | assistant priest to the. pla 2 
—th fj th ] SS SSR. stb ere om CL . allusion to the fact that Ushant is the} when all except the priests were seated, 
corner—they ix themselves NB: Ges BONG OR OS Imanifacture of grease-proof paper for}, : ofthe dhnanck tate ta ene ak cei “a ahele-alaae 
on any kind of furniture. fi gOS AEs Ee ie gan eS ce ga use of butter, cheese and meat packing | “°° wk a e high pries P 
Cased under the 2 th F ° See RE a: SR nec ats 2 Se MER iteettitea te of baie: ated hein behind by yessels entering the bay of|cloth and placed it between the bride 
TY. em on your urni- | & a ios ae Me Shee industries 1s of grea er sig ce. Bisesy:: That: fact, aud the olvente fac lend béidbardom a 0 typa.of the barrier 
MATALENE PATENTS ture and let us Supply your - nL EG bende oO te a oa In 1909, the a. all kinds of PE ea Ushant light is the fine te ha aenaion their matte ntl thal 
SIMPLICTEY IN OPERATING Requirements. 15c a set of 4| ‘aes Riarmet eres Ora sr paper. amopnted to, °14,677,000 kilograms sighted by homeward-bound vessels, have | had declared repeatedly in reply. to his 
AUTOMATIC IN ACTION e th f ll r 5 ° Cee EE: SERIA, <A Sot Mi Sie (about 30,000,000 pounds), Valued at . : de h 
—in the ollowing Sizes. Sane: : Ess SERS about Fi. 3,000,000 ($1,200,000). The ex. given to that queer little spot a tinge questions, oft repeated, that they were 


EPOCH-MAKING IN WATCH CON- ; ° ALE Loi Lee ae EN rae , ; 
STRUCTION All sizes same price. SF Sone a Be tiaketn ag RRS tal gs ae RNP sort Of. strawboard and cardboard, in|! Tomantic interest which is wholly | wishful to be united in” marriage. 
Gs peat ee ate i * : unmerited: When they had repeated their ‘assent 


; : : No. 1 .....% inch | No. 3 S& inch one FR: 2 Seam a ae F < . 
An Ideal Christmas Gift No.2 . wh inch No.A~..... % inch AIR ORE os REO LIE S  H pee. 1908, amounted to 133,013,000 kilograms sufficiently, the bride and bridegroom 


° % inch BERET PRMAY: ROGER BRE gee (about 266,600,000 pounds), with a value ! ‘ 
Tg aie, AR a ah LS Eanes : Ee H ted side by side, and a_ long 
Exclusive New England Agents it iege : A AM AES Br RE of about Fl. 6,500,000 ($2,600,000). DOMI IAN S ALL testa tiie nh Oe by the high priest 


COLD RING COIN PAVEMENT FOUND in which his assistant joined at inter- 


| a aan crs ase SR | rals, but as this was_all in the Pars- 
Invicible Cost’ x se FOUND IN FIELD UPON PALATINE iain’ language, which few if any of the 
Without Wheels’ » The method of applying audience understood, it imparted no iny 
(Special to the Monitor) terest to the ceremony, and most of 


TH RE IS LOTS OF MUSIC <= . 2 “Domes of Silence” to chairs, : | : 
E , > , light furniture, etc., is pictured (Special, to the Monitor) ROME, Italy—~During the investiga-|the persons assembled spent the time 
In Your Talking Machine Records, But It Takes a af Y = SO ‘in this little illustration. ‘| BONDON—An Oxfordshire farmer has {tion of the Domus Flavia, on the Pala-|conversing with those sitting neay them. - 


discovered in a field at Westfield a fine|tine, the pavement of the dining hall] A curious incident of the ceremony 


, "2 For your protection and ours, . elie 7 of Domitian, measuring 1000 square} was that both priests during the re- 

| ! g f prehistoric ring coinage. The , eke Se q 
| and to help you, the words ‘gee : A ‘ ters in area, hag. been discovered prac- | cital of the addresses constantly threw 
TO REPRODUCE IT. The human voice is rinse in its natural tl clearness | 4 | gan , “| “Domes of Silence” are reg- li] |coin, which resembles a, curled caterpil- tically intagt.-< It is the ‘ehabiaon a all raid. of rice at the. bride and bride- 
sig kak ade ae bataer aoe se miotietany oth li mate! ie. nn ee Ld : istered at U.S. A. Patent Office |lar, has a solid gold matrix with regular | the pavements. belonging to the imper-} groom, a feature usually left in Eng- 
7 1 (Roth ees) came as a Tradé-Mark. '| traverse belts of a silver alloy. Its total|ial palaces of the first century, being] land to thefr friends to perform as they 


It inates all metallic or oe. WHITE, You will be sur- 
snag br aaa sup AVOID IMITATIONS weight is 9 dwt. fof oriental, granite, with a ‘border ofjleave the church. After the marriage 


“REAL TONE DIAPHRAGM CO. Cr Bris | . In the gold room of the British. ma-|Numidian marble and other. African|a repast was given in ihe Pale s< 3 F 
: ATT 7 | | seum there may be seen coins similar to | stones. Interesting evidence of the heat-| joining the building, to all the invi “4 
by Sex ob ncmeteaellarh be ye ects te phe | 3 : : ars Henry W. Peabody & Co this particular one, belonging to the ‘end jing arrangements of: the time is pro- guests, and we were cordially asked to © 


“Domes of Silence” Diviston. ‘lof the bronze age (500-300 B.C.) “This! vided by—~the raising of the pavement participate, but as we had to journey by 
| ‘|latest find is, however, the Ua of its{| from the earth so\as to allow ‘of the|rail and our train was about due we°* 


. . ra z oe a a, : ; . vg : . : . . 
THE MONIT 'S CLEAN LORDS | a it 
R'S | ie seen } a | Bee that the words “Domes of Silence” are | TT State Street, | oEW bie li | kind to .have the fren im “th ? ee introduction of. hot - air from, ipcigl were obliged to refuse this hhospital- 
, by ee ASE P co A te ~ os -_ HW a : : OL Asis 4 - - ee NT SR REE IIE A} Pienis ; tx ) aes ‘heating farn M6 aces - “S, eT ae oh Se “Tity. ; ; “s } : ne ‘ 
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Leading Events in Athletic World 


neil vs. Pennsylvania: 


BRITISH CRICKETERS 
HAVE EASY VICTORY 
OVER AUSTRALIANS 


Marylebone C. C. Has Three 
Members Who Score Cen- 
turies—First Test Match 
Against All-Australians 


DISPLAY FINE WORK 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LONDON—After a few days’ practise. 
prior to beginning their program 
matches, the English cricketers met as 


their first opponents the South Austra- | 
The | 


Jian eleven at Adelaide, S. Aus. 
game ended in a runaway victory for the 
visitors, who have thus started their, tour 
in w most encouraging manner. The Eng- 
lishmen displayed fine cricket in all three 
‘departments, batting, bowling and field- 
ing. The scores were: England 
South Australia 141 and 228. The Mary- 


Jebone Cricket Club thus gained an over- | 
whelming victory by an innings and 194 | 
} 


runs. 

No less than three members 
Gunn 106, P. F. Warner (the captain) 
151, and F. R. Foster 158. while 
bowling honors were carried off by F. 
Foster and Barnes in the first innings 
and by J. W. Douglas in the second. 

For South Australia, Clem Hill, 
famous Austraiian ijeft-hand 
scored 5] in the first 
the second innings J. N. Crawford, whose 
name was Well known in connection with 
Surrey county cricket two or three sea- 
sons back, scored 63 and I, R. Mayne, a 
likely test-match plaver, made 84. 

The first test match against all Aus- 


tralia will take place at Sydney on Dec. | 


15 to 19, prier to which the English 
have two three impor- 
including matches 


visitors will or 


tant engagements, 


NOTES ON ARCHERY 


By E. B. WESTON 


a : 
OW that the archery season of 1911); Pa.; ~Three Merry Bowmen, Maurice 
has come to a most. successful} Thompson, Crawfordville, Ind.; 


Wabash 
7 7 . 
close, it occurs to us that many of those} Merry Bowmen, William T. Brush, secre- 
who have taken up the sport in the last 


|The United Bowman of Philadelphia, | 
| was organized in 1828, and when the¥ 


of | 


dO3. 


of the 


Enelish, team scored centuries, viz., G. | 
: ‘other books. 


the | 
R. 3 


the) F 
me Diewi. 
batsman, | 


innings, While an) 


| 


| 


against Victoria and the powerful New | 


South Wales eleven. 


SIDELINE NOTES 


— > 


Trinity gave Brown a great battle and 


~ | . 
,to archery which I have is a clipping 


Tt 
ito Crawfordsville, to interview Maurice | 


exhibition of shooting glass balls with | 
| 
‘the bow. 


forced the Providence sam to > Salis-! -~ , 
lence team to be satis-/ 44 19 vards, 35 were broken. 


fied with a 6 to 6 tie, although they | 
had the ball on their opponents’ five- | 


yard line when the game ended. 
—oo00— 


in their football series 8 victories to 4. 
Annapolis has made a great record dur- 
ing the past few 
through, the work of Dalton. 
—oo0o0— 


vears, principally 


football 
Thanksgiving 


Yale will not elect her 
tain until after day. 
Spalding, Camp, Bomeisler and Philbia 
are the chief candidates with Spalding 
and Camp as the favorites, 
—o00— 

The Harvard management deserves 
much credit for the way the big crowd 
was handled Saturday. Everything went 
off very smoothly with the pos- 
sible delay. 


least 


—o00— 

An effort 
the draining of the Yal® gridiron. 

center will from six to 

inches higher than the ends or sidelines. 

—QOOO 

If. N. Merritt won his football Y for 

the first time Saturdav and now holds 

the letter in baseball and football as 

well as hockey. 


is to be made to improve 


be raised 


— 


—— a 
—_——— $a a 


/ published 
7 vr * * Issue 
The Navy is now leading the Army | apticte 
States,” in wlieh is preserved much val- 
uable history and in which the follow- 
‘ing clubs are named as holding publie 


cap- 


j 
J 
] 


; 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The! Club, Wick 
10; Favette Archery Club, J. 


' 
; 


Archery Club, J. W. Webber, 


| Manrice 


| 
White Rose 
few years may know little ofits his- 


‘tary, Crawfordville, Ind.; 
‘tory in this country. So with what aids 
at hand, the writings of 


“Archery Club, J. W.. Virgin, 
New Brunswick Amateur Archers, W1il- 
‘liam Auten, New Brunswick, N. J.; Hia- 

and Ht. Thompson, Louis W. 

Maxson, of Washington, D. C., and 

Tacitus Hussey, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


and our scrapbooks, we will put = on) 
record a few facts which may be of in- | 
terest. | 

It is diffieult to say when archery, as | 
a sport, had its beginning in this coun- | 


i'we have 


gum, O.; 
'B. Peddinghas, Marietta, O.; Brattleboro 
Vermont Archery Club (address 


Club, G. B. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


before the Natiorial Archery Association 


ithe “Witchery of Archery” says “There 


try.., lt existed more than 100 years ago. | 
who afterwards became’ prominent in 
the early days of the sport, viz: 
‘disbanded -in 1859, they deposited their 
‘championship cup with the Historical 
Society, of Pennsylvania, where it may 
still be seen. From now on we find no 
record of any full fledged archery clubs, 
until the present period of organized 
archery, whieh began in the late seven- 
ities. For this revival we shall always 
have to.thank the “hompson brothers, 
then living in Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
They ‘Were versatile men. As boys they 
were soldiers in the civil war. After- 
wards they beeame surveyors, natural- | 
lawyers, Writers and poets. Mau- | 
at one time geologist of In- 
He wrote many magazine 
“Alice of old Vincennes,” and 
and the delightful “Witch- 
ery of Archery.” published in 1878, from 
so often quote, “So long as 
the new moon returns in heaven a bent, 
beautiful so long will the fascina- | Association, Chicago, II]l.; the 
tion of archery keep hold of the hearts} Archers, Kokomo, Ind.; the 
At one time he was editor of | Park Archery Club, Highland Park, Ill; 
the New York Independent. ithe Toxophilites, Des Moines, Ia.; the 

Will is now a resident of Seattle, a! Nottingham Archers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
lawver and brilliant orator, IMis love | the Buffalo Toxophilites, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
for archery | 


—father of the present secretary of the 
National Archers Assocjation—W. Hol- 
berton, A. G. Spalding, Franklin Sidway, 
John Booe, Theodore McMechan, Dr, E. 
B. Weston. 

The National Archery Association was 
organized Jan. 23, 1871. Pursuant to a 
call issued by HL, C. 
A, G. Spalding, yice president; KK. L. 
| Brewster, secretary—oflicers of the Chi- 


at 
to 


meet 
1879, 


to 
23. 


tion of Archery Societies 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Jan. 
consider the propriety of 
‘National Archery Association for the 
iUnited States of America, representa- 
i tives from the following societies assem- 
bled: 

The 


| 
| fordsville, 
j 


ists. 
rice Was 
diana. 


articles. 


sjowman, Craw- 


Wabash 


Indiana; 


which we Merry 


le a". 


continues, and he crosses'the Robin Hood Archery Club, De Pere, 
the country nearly every year to take}; Wis.; met in the office of lion. John W. 
part in the national tournament. Ile | Ramsay, mayor ot cit’ of Craw- 
Was the first champion, and also won | fordsville. at 10 o’elock a. m. of said 
the medal again three years ago, With | twenty-third day of January, 1879. 
The of the meeting 
stated and a committee of five was ap- 
pointed consisting of Il, ©. Carver, J. 
in! J. Insley, ©. A,.. Jay, W. I. 
and EK. L. Brewster to draft 
‘tion and rules for the organization, 
of a National Archery 
The committee reported a 
Which were 


of the 


a much larger score than he made 30 objects 


: | 

years before. 
The sudden birth and growth of arch-| 

| 


ery Thompson 


was truly marvelous. Maurice 
a constitu- 


are now hundreds of clubs, from Maine to and 


California.” One of the first references! government 
Association. 
IS78./; constitution and rules 
visit, unanimously adopted as reported, 


eleeted 


the Chicago Field, October, 
account a 


from 


is an ot reporter's ‘The 


following officers were by a 
unanimous vote: 

Ilon. Maurice 
Out of 50 thrown into the air! C, A, 
Bb. Smith, second vice president; 
ivers, third vice president; HT. C. 
secretarv; Hon. J. 


secretary ; eA \ ae 


Thompson. Mr, Thompson gave him an) 


Thompson, president: 
Finkbine, first vice president; EF. 
J. 

Reegis- | 


| yer, correspondin 


the Archer's 
a book of about 300 pages, has been 
annually in London. In the; Ramsay, recording 
1879 Mr. Thompson has an| treasurer. 
“Archery in the United; It 


For many vears 


cr 
co 


ter, 
for 
on | agreed to hold the first grand 
inational archery meeting Na- 
‘ . . . . 
itional Archery Association, at the city 
jof Chieago, Ill, Aug. 1879, to continue 


Was 


of thie 


iduring three consecutive days, 


BROWN TRACK MEN 


meetings the previous year: 
Andersonville Archers. A. B. Thrasher, 
Andersonville, Ind.;  Bing- 
hemton Toxophiiites, Henry S. Crandell, 
Binghamton, N. Y¥.; Chicago Archery | 
Ciub, A. G. Spalding, Chicago, Ill.; Des | 
Charles A. Fink- 
bine, Des Moines, Ia.; Danville Archers. 
W. J. Calhoun, Danville, Ill.; Highland 
Park Archery Club, Hl. C. Carver, High- 
land Park, [l.: Hamburg Archers, Harry 
L. Wells. Hamburg, N. Y.; Indianapolis 
Archers, Frank M. Morris, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; JNewanee Archery Club, James J. 
Pratt, Kewanee, I]l.; Kokomo Archery 
Ind.; La- 
QO. Perrin, La- 
Faveite, Ind.; Oritani Archers, W. Hol-|jndoor meet. 
berton, New York; San_ Francisco! (Coach O’Connor is in active charge of 
Archers, Henry Darneal, San Francisco,/the men, as he has been all fall, and 
Cal.; Staten Island Archery Club (ad-!he is pleased with the material at hand 
dress secretary, New York); ‘itusville|for the teams. Several sprinters are 
Titusville, ineligible because of studies. 


a: aaa —— 


secretary, 


Brown  Uni- 


ee ® PROVIDENCE,  K.- I. 
Moines ‘Toxophilites, 
‘ferred from Andrews field to Lincoln 
‘field, where the board track has been put 
linto position. The board track, being 
‘close to the gymnasium, offers better 
facilities for the men for the work now 
‘in hand than did the cinder track at 
| Andrews field, nearly a mile away from 
ithe campus. The wooden circuit 10 
laps to the mile and is an exact dupli- 
;cate the track used at the B. A. A. 


is 
tussell, Kokomo. 


of 


SIMPLEST, MOST SUBSTANTIAL, CONVENIENT 


Ordinary 


vercome. 
Us LOCKED eee 


cuff with ease and are held firmly. 
cuffs, 


surfaces. 
ing post. 


No. No. 63 No. 


cuff button 
annoyance entirely 


Can be put in stiffest 


No wear whatever to buttonholes, as it 
is unnecessary to remove buttons to open 


Has large outside surfaces which are 
connected by flat post to smaller inside 
Simple connection by a turn- 
Tke neatest, most stylish and 
practical cuff button. It is the only 


1 
Order by number specifying grade and finish—Roman, English, Polished Gold. 


A’ GRADE (guaranteed 5 years):......$1.00 
B GRADE (guaranteed 10 years)...... 


PACKED IN A PLUSH-LINED BOX. VERY APPROPRIATE FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
In ordering please specify GRADE and PRICE and whether desired in ROMAN, ENGLISH or POLISHED GOLD. 


. button made that holds 


the cuff in perfect form 
and position. 

Saves time and pa- 
tience and proves itself a comfort. 
completely fills a long felt need. 
| bf, A complete, up-to-date line of the most 

Bel oe: aa artistic designs. 
5S eda a Finished in Roman, 
: ished Gold. 

Made in following grades — prices 

according to thickness of gold plate: 


LOCKED 


It 


English and Pol- 


Six of the Most Popular Designs 
/ 


ons 
Cc 
2 


\ a 


No No. 72 No. 


C GRADE (guaranteed 15 years)......$2.00 


1.50 D GRADE (solid gold front, gr. 25 yrs.). 5.00 


" 


C. D. LYONS COMPANY Manufacturing Jewees MANSFIELD, MASS. 
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watha Archers, Capt. L. Devol, Muskin- | 
Eighty-One Archers, Capt. E. | 


In this old book there are scores made | 


The | 
Thompsons, H. C.-Carver, W. B. D. Gray | 


Carver, president; | 
cago Archery Association, for a conven- | 


organizing a. 


the Chicago Archery | 
Kokomo | | 
Highland) 


rere i 


ON LINCOLN FIELD | 


i versity track activities have been trans- | 


| 


WEST WOULD TEV 
WATER POLU RULES 
ADOPT ThnUWhi b 


Revi 
' in America Brings Up the 
| Old Agitation 
More 


Illinois; | 


secre- | 
itary, Brattleboro, Vt.); Buffalo Archery | 


AN EXPERT'S 


was organized, of a “number of archers; 


Owine to the marked revival of 


ral of Interest in Sport: 


Once 
VIEWS | 


in- | 


terest experienced this fall in the game | 


i ; : 
| of American water polo, a revival of the 


West in favor of 


again 


movement in the 


| vVising the rules Is active. 
| prime mover along the line is a 


at t! A: Dt. -d: 


now a college coach, who is at 


instructor ie Chicago A. 
Ht. White. 
the head of those advocating the adop- 
? _ 

1 \ the 


“thrown 


tron Amateur thietie Union of 


the eoal,” whieh eastern uni- 


versities have beon using for a gouple 


re- | 
The | 


former | 


of seasons and which Chicago players op- | 


posed unanimously. 


Sullivan of Princeton. who has 

} 

peen 10O 

|} campaign, but who is not wholly in svm- 

hey They 
morn of their trini- 


ma 


( oachi 


requested conduct the 


| phthy With ¢ 


Propose | changes. 
4 
i> . ! “ * 
Oer notnine new, ~ 
Pies i ls . L hey 


. 


be conden seq 


scored 

breall 
towehiige WW, 
thrown and o for the touched 
litlating the ball fully, 
Onivy seven-elohths inflated, 


The object ot Lo 
the play and eliminate as much as 


iyeornred, 
thd. Counting 
for the : 


Second 


ihaving 


it 
rules is 


these open 


pOs- 
sible rough work, making the game clean 
and more spectacular. 

A veteran New \ 
has seen much coaching 
and Tract 


ducing the thrown ge 


ork A. C. player who 
the colleges 
in 
the 


at 
instrumental 
al, 
ing to say on the subject: 

“Although the belief seems prevalent 
that the thrown 
water polo and been responsible for the 


was aD intro 


has follow- 


| goal has revolutionized 
disappearance of rough tactics in varsity 
matches, thie SVstem of 
only served to weaken the teams who 
tried it 
massed attack, and the games lave been 
it, 


Intercollegiate Swimming Association has 


new scoring has 


have to use 


in preference to a 


clean. not because of but because the 
picked out competent and- strong-willed 
tourna- 
ments The rules governing fouls in the 
present the 
quite strong enough to nip in the bud 


officials tor its championship 


code offer referee a weapon 
anv attempt at unsportsmanly behavior, 
very tew 
equal to the task of wielding it properly. 
That, and that only, has been the trouble 
in the past. 


but, unfortunately, there are 


“Coach Sullivan has spoken in favor of 
ireplacing the two goal judges appointed 
for either end of 
A. U., and 


empowered to call fouls in his territory, 


iby each team by one 


the pool, selected by the A, 
subject always to the decisions of the 
the idea excellent. 

“As to the full inflation of the ball. it 
It is absolutely im- 


referee, J] think 
; : 
lis a senseless notion. 
| possible to carry a hard ball through a 
scrimmage, and there would be so much 
fumbling that it would kill interest in 
the game. 

“The one thing needed is to develop 
good officials. That done, there will be 
no fault found with the rules. They are 
quite good enough, provided they are 
enforced.” 


ee 


”~ Fi. 


Lge a ey ee. 


needs no special room. 


Table. lay on it one week. 
we will refund your deposit. 


get " 1 4 ‘ 3 geile 
tre 59 Wee ae 


eastern | 


! 
instead 


Dr. White's proposition came through | 


;a native 
| Dean Academy at Franklin and played | 
He held down the posi- | 
LipOn | 


‘football 
ition 
vraduation came to Brown as a student, | 
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COLLEGE COACHES, No. 45 


Iidward N. Robinson, Brown University 


v 
'took charge of the Exeter squad, and 


}again proved his ability to handle the 
men. Intermingled between these years, 


EDWARD N. ROBINSON 
ROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Brow th 


Pp 


football 


ot 
this 

Ile has served 
at Drown tor 11 
vl at other times 
Nebraska, University of 
Mr. 


‘n=on. coach 


squad season and last, Is 


a veteran coach. mn 


olf 


ha s coached 


eapacity 
and 
at 
kexeter, 
prominent 
Dean 
attended 


bit 


vears, 
On, At 
Maine, 
Robinson was himself a 
football player while he was 
Academy, and also while he 
Not only did he 


of the 


Hee 
orown, play. 


he made a study 
it. 
(‘oach 


complete knowledge ot 


the 
Robinson hh 


in his 


two seasons, 
by Prvor, 
These 
former 
tw O 


During past 
assisted 


team. 


peel 
captain the 1907 
sueceeded J. A. Gammons, a 
who coached 
before that time, how- 

the Brown 
called “Rob- 


1s 
Ol 
Mie) 


Brown plaver, for 
In 
Mr. 


and 
seliom 


vears. vears 
trained 


alwavs 


ever, Robinson 


he 1s 


| rv’ 


period of 


teanis, 
name. 
with 


bie.” his real 


[lis lony service the 


Brown teams and his knowledge of the! 


vame has given him a standing with the 
men whieh has aided materially in his 
The football men know that 


successes, 


he means what he says, and that he has | 


tobinson 
Tle went 


a reason for saving it. Mr. 


of Lynn, Mass. 


there. 


of fullback acceptably and 


‘While here he played in three positions, 


} 
; 
| 
{ 


| 
{ 


eet 
nt ee 


“If You Make 
You Win!” 


Often, at the most crit ical point in the game, 
an awkward situati on can be solved only 
by the utmost delicacy of touch, accuracy 
of hand and eye and steadiness of nerve. 
That is one reason for the intense 
fascination of Billiards and Pool. 
They are great games. Every mem- 
ber of the family enjoys them. 
Play them at home instead of 
in a public pcolroom. 


(cx 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


It can be set on library or dining-room 
table or mounted on its own legs or compactly folding stand. Sizes 
up to-4%_ x 9 feet (standard), each size exactly correct in propor- 
tions, and adapted to,the most expert ,play. * 
professionals use, the Burrowks--Fable for home; practice. 


4400 DOW 


Prices $6, $15, $25, «$85, .$45,,. $55, $75, ete.; $1 
or morerdown (depending On size and style) and a 
; small amount each month, Full playing equipment free. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first installment we will ship 
If not satisfactory, return it, and on its receipt 
This ensures you a free trial; Send today for illus- 
trated catalog, giving full information as to prices, terms, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO.,: 1309 Center’ St:, Portland, Me. 


In each place 
and he then 


halfback. fullback and end. 


his work was excellent 


showed his understanding of the game. 


to be thorough. 


After leaving Brown, Mr. Robinson 


ispent two years foaching the team at 


the University of Nebraska, and while 
there he turned out some good men and 


winning teams. One year he coached the. 


Iniversitv. of Maine team, and there 


too, he was successful. Another year he 


— —. 
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Some of the leading 


ure 


o- ’ ; . 
oa Ry s 
: N 
‘ 


tinued throughout 


pal] 
| features 
ling to Mr. 
‘shown by his style of training and not 
| from 


end, 
‘tackling the 
fball, and passing it around, and _per- 


Edward N. Rob- | 
University’s | 
that | 
ana 


game, | 


and one of his -strong points now lies | 


two 


1S | 


to) 


syown, and his suecess con- 
his coaching career. 

Ife is a man who urges clean football, 
and this sentiment has won him friends 


he coached 


;not only at Brown, but throughout the 
| colleges 
| mired. 
'hard, and for everything there is 
| but he does insist, so far as he can, that 
ithe men play. well within the rules of 
| the game at all times, anl with due 
regard for the rights of the opposing 
| team. 


Where he is known and ad- 
Ife desires the game to be plaved 


In it, 


The of foot- 
form 


of 


fundamental principles 
of the most 
& player's training, accord- 
tobinson’s idea. This fact is 


One 


his own statements 
At the opening of the season this fall 


ithe same thing was done over again, and 


all through this season, even toward the 
Mr. Robinson has kept the men 
“dummy,” falling on the 


forming other elementary tactics, 
Coach Robinson has assisted in devel- 
oping some of the well-known college 


important | 


PENNSYLVANIA AND 
“CORNELL ARE READY 
FOR THEIR BIG GAME 


PHILADELPHIA—Everything is now 
in readiness for the last big college foot- 
‘ball game of the year on Franklin field 
tomorrow afternoon when Cornell meets 
University of Pennsylvania in their an- 
nual football contest of 1911. This is 
the nineteenth time that these two col- 
leges have come together on the grid- 
‘iron. Of the 18 games that have been 
‘played, Pennsylvania has won 16 with 
‘Cornell having one victory to her credit 
land one tie. 

The two teams seem to be quite evenly 
matched this year and a hard contest is 
l'expected. Pennsylvania is far below her 
‘usual form and but for the running of 
Captain, Mercer seems to have but lit- 
‘tle offensive strength. 
| Cornell, on the other hand, is expect- 
ing to win by a small margin. In But- 
‘ler, the Ithaca team has a ‘fine drop 
'kicker and while the Blue and White is 
‘hopeful of being able to cross their op- 
ponents’ goal line for a touchdown, the 
‘undergraduates and players believe that 
Butler will be able to capture some 
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IF IT’S AT MORSE’S, IT’S CORRECT 
IF IT’S CORRECT, IT’S AT MORSE’S 


Journey 


In the intelligent 


xX 


s End 


search for depend- 


able clothing is ultimately the reliable 


“MORSE-MADE”™ 


CLOTHING 


It represents the 


sum total of sixty 


vears of achievement in building supe- 


rior ready to wear garments. 


Made 


in our own workshops, the “middle 


man’s profit’ is 


eliminated. From 


maker to wearer means a 10 to 20 per 
cent saving to you. 


OVERCOATS 


Unsurpassed in any detail 


$12 to $50 


GREAT-COATS 
The 


talk of the 


double 


season, 


breasted, big, graceful, $25 to $50. 


RAGLANS 


The season’s leader for smart dressers. 


Perfect in drape, 


$20 to $40, 


SERVICE COATS 
The most satisying of all convertible 
collar designs, $15 to $80. 


REGULARS 


The “‘Chesterset” and the “‘Somer- 


23 


set, 


in blacks and oxfords, are the 


ideals for crisp design and perfection 


needlework. 


/ ; 
Goed Advertising is Blowing Your Own Horn without 


creating a _ discord 
Clothing always Backs Up 


in Plausibility. 


““Morse-Made” 
Its Printed Word. 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


SEE OUR 


WINDOWS 


ADAMS SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Holiday Opening Tremont St. ( ik SN, Il A WW" Le ANS Tremont. St. - Holiday Opening 
Next Week Near West OB A 3 a AWa a Near West : Next Week 


, 
bV1 UV UW GLUITUAV 
9 , 
I : PORTLAND, Ore.—Although the days 
70) by) Ss bh V by CL) Vi . fs L of the big ranch in Oregon are passing, 
; j | : more attention being given in these times 
, to intensive agriculture and fruit raising, 


| || | there still remain, particularly in the 
\ eastern part of the state many holdings 


Quite opportune are these two days— before the opening of the gr eat holiday trade—to pause for a moment at the end of the fall business, and clear up in a measure the odds and ends || | onpanage extent, 
is ranch is a fair sample, 


and broken assortments of one of the greatest seasons of, selling in Chandler & Co. ’s history. his vanch inehabe ae dene ae 
; d a ie ‘ge . ; . : leased lands, a trifle less than 500,000 
A mark down in Chandler & Co.'s store does not mean the final resort to dispose of merchandise that is practically unsalable on account of having gone by—their policy is to close acres, or ‘an area of 78 square miles. - 


k before, providing the goods cannot be duplicated and the assortment broken—con sequently they make whatever price is necessary to this result. the holdings of the Prineville Land and 


out everything even if bought the wee The holdin 
| Live Stock Company also include a num- 


oie ot tel GREATEST FEATURES OF THIS TWO DAYS’ SALE WILL BE THE ber of other ranches scattered throughout 
the country where Crook, Wheeler and 

) i oof} Wasco. counties join. 

Like almost all the stock country 


Semi-Annual Silk Remnant Sale and Mark Down in Trimmings, Laces, Robes, Etc. Pimbergeben = com very. 


more or less broken, and through their 


REMNANT LOT NO. 1 REMNANT LOT NO. 2 | REMNANT LOT Sy 3 REMNANT f LOT a 4 | REMNANT LOT NO. 5 | ownership of nearly all the creeks and 
: , - Remnants—85c Silks . Y Remaanti’. fe eh os 5 | Remnants—2.00 Silks..... : | | Springs this company controls a very 


Remnants—60c Silks ..... | 1 Remnants—75c Silks ..... | | , na = apace dicweres on. 
Remnants—75c Silks ..... > 28, ' Remnants—85c Silks..... ¢ ft Remnants—1.00 Silks..... | Remnants—1.50 Silks..... | 686 Remnants—2.50 Silks..... [ DSC tee nat oka a Aas os — 


Remnants—85c Silks 


| 
| 
} _ Remnants—1.00 Silks..... J _ Remnants—1.25 Silks. pase J _ Remnants—1.75 Silks..... _ Remnants—3.00 Silks..... joy ewe tat Rs, At 48 probable that this broken land 
OM Bas never ©an be utilized by the homesteader 


LACES ROBES ROBES NECKWEAR | SCARFS : ie | land the owners of Muddy ranch control 
| 


LACES | me 
oie 4 ae 2¢ Talue. Price. | ] Silk Marauisette Robe 2? Brussels Net Robes | About 400 odd pieces—collars. frills, | Value. . Pattee, a. territory larger than some states. 
Lot of Lace Bands. Values 1.50-ta 2.00, | : « = ‘ — | SUK Mary ae “ ‘ : : ; mpor Evenin f eaeioes | te § 
. Price Zoe | 10 yds. Brussels Net : en 3.90 EEN eo Ss TR a — Value 50.00 | stocks, Jjabots, ete. 60 Imported ening Scarfs, hs is. great land holding has been grow- 
. Value. Price, | 162 yds, 45-inch Net 1.00 to 2.90 “32 | 1 Robe Black Net. | | 2 > Marquisette Tuniecs. | Values .75 and 1.00 Price .50 | beaded net in allover de- ing for 36 years. From time to time 
300 vds. Chiff and Mar- Net. .9.50 Value 75.00 ‘alue 55.00 |About 300 pieces—fichus, jabots, frills, sign a ‘Tittle land has been added b 
ae a pan ‘ > “y+ - — . | eallare : ; Pe poe f < a> ee aqddec “4 ur- 
quisette vds Beaded Net. ) 1 Chiffon Cloth Robe. White Net nie. | eT ages | collars and stocks. 22 Auto Scarfs and Squares 4.50 bo ; ee 
: I (- Pie 00 ilue 2.00 : q ¥chaseseither from the state or from pri- 


“ ** ‘ - a all . ; >< | 2? ) 7 yy ¥° » ‘ — { j - ~~ P > 

10 vds. Black Nill flounce 9.60 e V ds Nove Itv Paar Value 05.00 ~ alue 75.00 rice OD! Pri 

: isis 4 ; me , | | | nted Chiffon Scarfs. . . .3.50 = sie 

8 vds. Venise Band...... dws ; oO yds Kimb. bat nd... 9S 1 - hitfon Robe. Value | 2 Marquisette Robes. | oS ‘alne. Price. 4d} | Vate owners, until today it is one of -the 

950 vds. Bead Fringe vds Net Band... .3.0 ee ie 1 |} Value 35.00. ....cccccee | - k Frill <p et finest of the big Oregon ranches with 
1/ ’ <~ uf ¢ “ ~ ‘ ‘ a i \. es? Treg s : sl] } , WdeK wt Zo # a ae has + ° ae 4 5 

41, vds. Net Band 1 “Silk Net Skirt. Valuc | led Robe ~o ; 2. FRENCH BLOUSES adjacent open range. The principal 


» sted 
| 
J : 
) 
18 vds. Silver Web ; = O35 ! 78 ¥ds Thread TLace.1.25 I oe ans vip 5 0s "alue 38.0 ) Frills J 2.905 
| . a C | | | 1 Dress ae 6.95 106 FRENCH BLOUSES—Chiffon cloth, owners are Henry Hahn and Leo Friede, 
J 


14 yds. Silk Net Band... .4. 20 | 10 vds. VenisePoints 2.00 = ) : | 3 
8 vds. Novelty Band 8.: > | La et 3.00 3 Black Silk Sides Old blu | 6 Real Irish pha hand embroidered and_ beaded, dark formerly of Prineville, but now Portland 
; 30 vds Filet Ban ; Brussels Net | Chiffon C lot! “eee pox sata eae” ae shades to match suits. Value 10.50. capitalists. 


, ine ° ome es : TT] ray é a tz > € 
tobes .. alue 95.00 Price 45,00 Robe . .Value 95.00 Price 58, 00 | 5 Chemisettes ..e- £50 2.05 rice 3.95 ney ee oe ac 


18 vds. Figured Net 


) wds j-inel -e ‘ ~ | 25 yds Char ntjtly Band we, 
100 yds. 45-inch Net oe ‘ J in bree ding fine stock, until their output 


See ee ee Po 8 oe ee perry « eee is ein ieee : is of a very high quality. 

The company has at present about 
: : 12,000 sheep and 400 eattle. This spring 
Mark Down in Suits, Coats, Wraps, Dresses, Costumes, Furs hey ended 0, lambs, There a 
, | about 100 horses and mules on the ranch, 
In no part of a store do pieces acc ‘“umulate more rapidly than in these departments where an enormous business is tr ansacted—{Tere, there is the demand of sizes—quickly are the Pe aoe ee. ak ae al 
‘se figures of a big stock farm loo 
assortments broken and only one or two sizes remain, or the choice of colors may be sold and only one or two remain— Many of the pieces included were only receiv ed during the rather small, but this is not the case 

‘then it is known that the 12,000 sh 
| A bine : } la y ot die 
This rcill be a great opportunity for those who can jind the righi size, and the right color, as the price es are most attractive ;are almost all pure bred, many of them 
being open to registry as thoroughbreds; 
Jetted SUITS ! DRESSES | COATS COATS FURS =- the breeds being Rambouillet and + De- 
Value. Trice. ton Value. Trice. "ahuwe, rice. aine, The M ay Yi ; Sets Suc ‘ 
ING DRESSES, inte 1 25 MIXTURE AND | Purple Mvening Coat 45.00% 35.00 Black Opossum Muffs S10.0K Sr fe Phe ey ee ee ee 


past two weeks. 


About 100 Suits in Tailored and Dress | Mack Velvet Three : Iivening 
Styles—Broadcloths, Worsteds, Diazgo- | I "Pied Suit... .....185.00 85.00 | ING DRESSES, in the new TWEED: COATS- New Old. Blue Evening . 3 Rinek Oposunth Meee $0 peel | high standard that it could sell each 
: (‘oa = 4 


nals and Fine Suitings. Coats silk | Black Velvet Suit... 85.09 15.00 | shades flame, emerald, models jn fine materials; | “1 ly te ri Bie Pg 00.00 . 35.00 | Binck Coon Muff be ivear twice as Many young rams as_it 
lined and interlined—straight skirts: | agk jVewet Suk. | gold, Paris blue, ombre ae ‘half lined with satin, and f 16 | oe ee °5 00 Riskk Coon. Scarti oats My ‘raises, the amount realized each year 
only one or two suits of a sty le. Val- | + Eosdhod hee 100.00 635.00 bmae . gr os , emere are 35 ASAE) interli md. Values 25.00 | | ray “are si; Black Coon Searf 5 2. | | from bucks sold being $7500 to $10,000. 
ues range from 35.00 to 7.00. : Navy DBlne Velvet ahr aeiiecas wie “apes bend and 30.00 es Sirie's | 15.60 Black Wolf Muff 1G . | This year about 12,000 sheep wert 
All priced, | Suit eats 2 el — he eR scccclteg ail |30 Tourist and Street Coats, heavy | ‘oO: 2 3.5 Black Wolf Scarfs 3. 50 || |} sheared at the ranch, and their gool 
25. 00, 3D. 00 and 45. 00 | Nay Ser ng £225 ; AN sree Cae : Sstng. weaves and double faced materials. — oi Psa trp % oon 16 cm ie | blood is shown by the fact that, althougr 

. poe Pie | Bine. WW hipec oa Suit. | ee Values 55.00 to 70.00.... 7 | Values 25.00 to 45.00. _ Prices, | -WAISTS. . Black Wolf Sear : | |many of them were yearlings, the aver 

wae oe ving sesiie ag © es @ | velvet trimme “ae 95.00 5S. 25 NEW VELVET DRESSES oe TEE ay ss to Be 255.0 Lot of Lingerie Waists, Mink > bap 50,00, 5.0 | | age tleece was less than twa ounces under 
Biack Whipeord suet. ~ ats, HK Values $6.00 to $12.50. Mink Sear 35. r12 pounds in weight, and this wool will 


Black Broadcloth | velvet trimmed.....1.09 of street and aftgrnoon wear—S different: lined and interlined. Value 48.00 Mink gee : 
: ~ am ees k © a - " . . } ] . ‘a - s . . ; wavy FeV i . i 1 » a om # s 
Suit .. 95.00 55.00 | Riack Suit 65.00 35.00 models, with lace vokes and colored’ Price .. ihe as wags Oe All priced $4.95 and $5.95 | Wink Mut Te ass. : bring from | to 2 cents per pound more 


* - 4 he ’ 4 ; , ] ~. 4 ; . » } “rit » i F ‘ : H i , . y? ’ tr ro , 

Blue Broadcloth Suit 75.00 55.00 | Violet Three Ji: vin PP apo — chiffon blouses, \ alues range from) 15 Black Broadc loth Coats, satin lined j .- hiss Weshiek Winiats Value. Price. | + bers ; ov, | | than wool from ordipary flocks. At the 
SU@it Ge... ss 35:00 to 45.00, All priced 25.00 | and interlined. Value 35.00. Price, 47 atta aces us “s0-to 8.50 so | Pointed Fox Muffs 3.¢..-<- 1) | | Shaniko sales, where the bulk of the 

50 | Pointed Fox Muffs 3. 55.00 || |central Oregon clip is disposed of, Muddy 


Broadcloth Bro Vn ies Vv Suit ood 4 ) 35.00 P A NI \W 4. | : 
125.0 edad : 4 = Tara tot ee 2 1 12 Muslin nists ... OOand +.50 2 I 
> lel | Scot eh \Mlixture suit os O00 35.00 35, STRIPED WOooL DRESSES . Ne mi- ' : ~~ Des re) x Odd Batiste Waists. ti and Sw 2 bo Pointed lox Collar J “H ; iv % a t “4 
pers? t es , ot ; Gray Mixture Suit.. ala 25.00 ' tailored styles, Satin trimmed, all in eee co Value ws Price. | 7 Wine Batiste Waists. 10.50 750 |: Sable Fox Mutt : : | rane 1 WI laye no one to re present it, 
uit, ie fy pees ie ' desirable colors in small and medium | ack velvet Coat... 90.0V 45.00 25 Fine French Voile Waists, Fur-lined Coat | | for -the product is well known and is 
model ). Ds Mixture Suit .. 5.09 ee : I br , ur Black Velvet vel 1w50 and 12.50 7.350 Fur-lined Cont ; ne 
Black Diagonal Suit. | Blie Two sian | sizes only. Value 25,00. Price..12.50° ing Coat 0. 45.00 S Preach Volle Waista.. 1650 1059 | Hudson Senl Coat ss... 3 sought for by the buyers. The company 
j ‘te odel.. . 125.00 Stripe Sul _ | Long Blue Velve 7 Chiff Taists 5 6.50 7.50 | Fisher Se 25. as Vv Shanik ‘ans! 20,- 
imported model... .125 p |20 BROADCLOTH DRESSES, velvet | pel iutcer tien ? aimee Hatucind 10.50 to 16.5 7.50 Seal € h now at sh iniko OF. in t unsit, 120, 
trimmed. in Mavy. brown. green, Wis- Mixture C ‘oat , : My 15.00 Miodel Waist ... 70.00 19.50 , Caracul Coat . le VOG pounds of this Veal Ss clip. 
la ; es 2 35 ' j ! Hick M le loth ! Caracul Cout weed ih $5.0 On the Jol Dav river, s distane 
i taria and blac k. \ alue oo.U0. pP rice J f Ore 10 Lin: (l-in: nde French ' Pal . ’ ies é Jn 1€ oun ay river, seme istance 
A dial Hedaction Sie of | Cont, white broad- [;louses 50. _to 15.00 15.50 | Sable Squirrel Coat Pere fae Fa. ° } . a rat awe 7 
n | 19,50 | cloth collar O, 35.60 1 Chiffon Waist .... 25.00) 10.60 | Persian Lamb Coat 323. from headquarters, 1s the River ranch, 
ch | | another one of the company’s holdings, 


‘ Value l’ric a ete ae i SOREN LPN» (AS FM 
French Mode! Flats | see = ree ee iis ea | | where one of its prince final alfalfa , fields 
This will be a very interesting occasion as it is the first ceneral reduction ap- | ieee Mi ak eeie Odd °o of LOO Taffeta Si/f pe | lis loc: ated. More alfalta is grown at’ 


plying to our entire stock of BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED HATS. Coat fovea Tress. 0000 33.00 the home ranch. pe at the Mays ranch, 


ie | ‘attered ab 1e. Muddy and Ci 
Prices of the models range from 25.00, 38.00, 50. 00, 75.00 and r to 200.00 ©’ Satin Dresses..... 1.0 23.00 Most of them in stripes—most all have silk dust ruffle—there were nearly a thousand ee , painters ra be 
reeks (rever water C: é 


a 0 Satin Dress....... ie. 35.00 eee 1 ! 
sik as aaeitines Sider these prices t i to begin with—at much higher prices. The silk is of splendid quality. Original Values _lirrigation, and also at the Hinkle ranch, 


| Chiffon Panel . 
10. 00, ee 00, 20. 00, 2). 00 and i sads oe es ous ae 65.99 4.00 and 5.00 eT gc id cts ke sar.a (p Be 'tanother of the company’s holdings. In 
3g hy - roche - . 4 
, ? rugs, Geor nie Gown........ 89.00 38.00 ‘alue Price Value Price Vatue Price || |an-ordinary season something like 3000 
Included are 120 models from such originators as Paul Poiret, BF fas, rE0I- a ig Gown <4 One lot of Taffeta Petti- 4 Jersev Top Petticoats. _. 10.00 5.95 | 8 hiffon Taffeta Petticoats itons of hay and alfalfa are cut. 
. (;olc Net ane eID : ~ . : cae ni } Tha - : , 
eoats a SS 3 Pompadour Silk Petti- | in white only ; 5.50 3.95 | Che 400: cattle mentioned, above are 


gette, Louison, Virot, ete. ph iF nae 
oe ; ~« Ue 47.50 9 PR le Whi Mi 
Velvet Dresses.... 28.00 19.50 9 Black and lite Messa- only the stoc ‘k now on the ranch. Ever 


bd ° a ’ o~ ~ , y irs . , ae x & Ja ? Ss. : 
65 Tailored and Semi-Dress Hats hie Velwot Goss. oo line Petticoats ; 3.95. | sebatl 5.50 2 ek (11 Silk Moreen Petticoats. .4.00 .- 3.60 year the company buys a large number 
a French Dress of oi | Pi a | |of feeders, fat®ening them and shipping 
Original Values, 15. 00 to 18.90 CRO 5g arco eG os 20.00 15.00 ito the Portland market. 


In Black. White and all this season’s newest colorings, including . 5-4 MEU ey Beek ae Iie a Afark Down Wn Muslin TTiaiiileel | | The Muddy ranch range is far fidm 


s] > general an , . . : 5 
some imported English t patored npdels suitable fo genera ’ Wenn! S Claes eee alye Price Value — Price Value Price |; being overstocked. : In fact: ereater num 
apis: ereue: Weer, / Value. Price. a) GOWDS | $1.00 Pairs Drawers... 5.00 .! 20 Corset Covers... 2. 1.60 bers of cattle and sheep could: be fed 
oy Be wee ee rar en so eg a : 3 Pairs Drawers... 4.00 9 ; Corset Covers.... 3.06 1.50 there easily, but the object of the man- 
Housekeeping Dept BLACK AND COLORED Plate Ddeskin 3: — ae een pe ere. pewrers.... 900 ge } Corset Covers 0 1.95 agement is to turn out eattle and sheep 

ht D Kaxsan Cape Gloves ? GOWNS wecceessee 2.95 Combinations .... 2.00 : of higher quality than any other hreedets: 

5 | White French Kid Gloves... 1. Gowns coos 6.T8 3.75 Combinations .... 3.50 2 
reSS S-Button Length Kid Gloves. 2.20 Gowns ~ = + j ‘ iis Ria , Corsets sin the state. 
’ ‘ ape. ‘ rOWNS 5. 9 Combinations ..+. 6.00 mF sf 1 
| $1.00 Dress Goods Men's Cape Gloves - Gowns Z 3.75 onateiets Hi 7 Muddy raneh is very much of a-village; 

0. Silk Down Puffs Petar gig we < aft it Be Tio aaa ig ; 3 Combinations .... 7.50 3. Value Price 
’ ‘te | $1.25 Dress Goods vee there are at least a. dozen buildings. Be-. 


—-- White Skirts : : ‘a , ie ~ 
Silk Woot Puffs 3 ep , White Skirts ... 4 Combinations ....10.00 : 0 Prs. La Vida Cor- _ aoe rel, i ea +E 
Pairs Bingte Bed si 41% .0 Dress Goods Jewelry White Skirts .... 7. 3.5: Combination _...14.50 9 sets sides the main ranch house there ane 
BR ty a nd . 4. 3.4. S195 J) : White Skirts ....10.4 : ~ Trinecess Slips ... 3.00 f 30 Prs. La Vida Cor- barns and stables, blacksmith shop, gran- 
airs tnitie et E D1.Ze ress lue White Skirts ....18.0 Mi 3 Prineess Slips ... 5.00 2.9! sets feeds r ag sheds, im lement 
, Blanket be) GO . $1.50 Dress ry Jeweled Hat Pins. .$1.00 to ‘. 00 White Skirt .....25. a? 2 Princess Slips . «3.00 3.7 Prs. W. B. Corsets 5.00 to 3.6 ary, bunkhouse, Wag on i] eds Pp 
2 Pairs Double Bed i. Dress Good DEE so 'o.asr0 cites aens 8 7.30) White Skirt f 30 5 5 Princess Slips ...10.50 ~° 5. ign ps i sheds, cow barns, sheep sheds and corrals, 
Blankets ..... 00 ‘ : ee Reatieeed 5.Large Mesh Bags ......... 18.50 Pairs Drawers... .6 3! Princess Slips ...12.50 7 Prs. W. B. Corsets 3.00 to wagon scales. and, in fact, all the equip- 
Pairs Double ‘Bed ~ PY Kye Glass Case 4 Pairs Drawers...  .& of 1 Princess Slip ...20.09 ° 32 Prs. Warner Cor- —— : 
Blankets 8.04 5. 51.2 0 Dress CS ee = Bead Bags r. Pairs Drawers... 2. é » Corset Covers 25 3 Bt ment one would find on a ranch of that 
Pairs Double Bed W . ir 2’ Sale Rae ! eR iM ata ERE i XS 
10.00 Dress Goods......... 1 Jewel Box . us size. There are about 40 men. on the 
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Blankets £.09 : a hs he ee : 
$2.00 Dress Goods 1 Catd Cas He > | pay roll, sometimes more during the hay- 


7 Sealloped Ged Spreads... 4.0 3.735 2 Vanity CaS@s ..cccccccess Leu 5. 
ae eB Sheets, 63x 108, re ioc | — : —~ 10 et —e (sot eal 1. ~ Traveling Bags ip onen >> Flosiery ing season. 
wee = e CKILC . . , 
? Value. Price. The management. of this big property 


. Sheets. 81x Oe " ” Novelty Barrettes ‘ 2.50 : 
emiges. oceucrc ore ealalatatal om White Lite ae W uk eye Ao ei daarg eae aaa ¥ arid Traveling Bage 3.06 | Women’s Lisle and Silk Lisle een 35¢ and 50c wees is most thorough. ‘The various ranehes 


Pillow Slips, 42x5S1, oc 15e ee B tensa 1) li B 
| ad a : , riveling Bag 

Huck Towels, full size... Siac... 2e Goods o porcval French sn ha Sa B.50 Man’s Alligator Ree” witted. sho 5. + 6 wae 98 . . -29c are grazed earefully, so there will be 

Htck Towels, guest size. 35c 25e : “Pairs Stud Earrings....... 1.50 Man’s Traveling Bag, Fitted.so : Rapi ; ‘ ) : : good feed the vear round, the fall and 

% -alue ric apid sellin bia reducedsome of the staple lines, we will close them 

Doz. H. 8. Lunch Doy Value. .Price. p g g P ’ lated ranges being protected for thode 


Fiagey es 4. 2.95 | White Emb‘'d French Crepe. 59e 39e cy ae hy ell Hand Bags: out at this reduction with some other lines we do not require. All new goods a 
2H. S. Tray Cloths 24%4c 60¢|) White French Marquisette,. The 59e Prat seasons. 
- quisette,. ix 9c ' MOTrellas and guaranteed in eyery way—686 pairs in all—no more when these are sold. Thers must. be’ goed ifeed close at 


ges Bureau e English Nainsook, 12-yd. pes.$2.00 $1.50 9 Beaded Bags : $10 = on Kirke deg 
1.50 Uandkerehief Liven, 40-in.:. S7e 59e TTT Pe ‘ ‘ angie chi by ‘ 1 Begs. i; : 55°Pairs Women’s Thread Silk Hose, light 165 Pairs Boys’ “Heavy Ribbed Black Cot- hand during the lambing and shearing 

is. ff ani ate be 9? Siac Velvet Hans 85 : blues, dark i, lavender, bur- ton Stoekin sizes 6, 6%, 7 and © 2 ‘ : ; 

-arfs : All Wood Garaili@... ... we. ne 59e | 11 Women’s’ Imported ’ Muff Pocket Books 8 mand fe he vatne $1.60. aE wg —59c 0: ‘ a a re hd aE 35¢ seasons and during the winter, when it 
Lace Trimmed r Silk Muslins. 39e 19¢ brellas oe 19 Ose Cait: Hand Sees::. * = a ee 38 Coat Sweaters, pure wool, white with is necessary to feed hay, the -stock must 


: . $10.50 and 12.00 '50| 24 Sample Hand Bags, 
Bong 2 WOE oe Loomgold Foulard Ko1L¢e 29e¢ 5 0 Hoocies sees BF. and 3.00 . 50 Pairs Boys’ Heavy Ribbed Black Cot-|.' light blue, lavender and thn, trimmed, be distributed properly with relation to 


‘ 1 1 Seersucker 5 ‘ ¢ 5 stri: Felv Hand ton Stockings, sizes 6 and-614 no and white with sailor collar. : 
Pieces 1.26 | Ripplette and Seersucker ... 19¢ 121%4c | 7 Men’s Umbrellas........... 9.00 : 5 — Velvet +o ie ‘ ssiy's Antal 250. Price 12 9 Site 7 Nbaaa RO Peles 0 the food supply dik’ tin: water. courted. 


, From July 1 until the middle of Sep- 
tember the sheep are taken to the moun- 


Mar k Down in Oriental Rugs | Tapestries and Drapery Materials—Lace Curtains || | tains and pastured on the government 
gos , PY | r sf reserves. 
- Value. Price. - Value. Price. “ Vafue. ice, | Value Price }{ LACE CURTAINS _ th lores ‘ t 
i Khiva Bokhata .........$14.00 = $7. § Small Mats, values up to, 9.50 3.7 Persfan Gorevan, 1: es te 135.00 26. 15 yde; Moire Damask: . «+ 4.00 2.50 . Sheffield Plate. at Special Dapeng gataneny tated amend ped 


4 Beluchistans ......- — i ~ 45.00 d ‘3 Mosuls, values up to ..,4..30.00 . Persian. Rug, . 240, :% ‘Y ] ’ 6.00 "* BO 12.50 15.00 
- * ; ... 40, ‘ ‘ 1 8.9 , Ta estr ‘2.00 1. /yaines - - , m9) 2. ’ “$55 
1 Persian Rug, 7.9x4.2 .... 30.00 YH tua, 9.5x2 at vi seek (aaiangedys ) 4 i ihapeetry 3 ys. ey ey Prices 3,50 5.00 © 9.50 10.00)». 5. Prices’ atory tacties, the management of the 
1 Kurdistan, worn in center 20.00 : yy & 4 ir Stvip 60. 23. 14.4x10,7 00 ds. T t 3°75 | , Muddy ranch. finds: that these regula- 
Persian cg Strip a se tes al n mall Rag,13. 1x3:6 eA ; Gorevan, 12.130.0 oxiiz 0. gb Vitae Thdek. 450 3°00 HAIR Vegetable’ ates, Pisa tions\ have - simplified matters for the- 
' age 20. ‘ fee WW, 50 | ‘. fer Fe . < : 
Aetei... PILLOW ‘TOPS: AND C Sandwich Plates sheep and Cattle men and have gone a 
long ways toward ending former. compli- 
eations, for range wars itt,this country 


Persian ap. seep sess 1 1 Kurdistan. es lea TY rae R mee ; TB on oy | 00 yds. Red Damask 50 3.00 SEATS Serving Trays. 
‘| jare practically a thing of ‘thie past and 
; ee! ferotty service has had much, td do 
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1 Oriental ... 00 7 6 Mosuls . i | C9 : 
5 : 200 yds. Hand Blocked” Prints and Intluding. Damasks, Velours, Ta pestries Ss. 
. 5 Be gt iL 30.00 30 ROOM-i> ORIENTAL RUGS 1 Rs rin ah,” J 130, Siathgchd rose, delft a and | Velvets, “Brocades and se ) to é Wall Sconces. , yo ers 
3 Antique Bokhara frap- * ‘ee Price. ry vn Bs 2.3 we teeeeeee chintg. patterns, values 1.50- to! 2.00. | Values ......---++-++,. 500 5.00 at. ater Kett a ge Sk. AG. 
a eoenvnvreve oer eeentewneve 20.00 . 4 Se Tark eentete 00: ; 73 1 Gore - *@ee_eeteene 4, 
1 aamadas: 3.9x2.8 peal << SORE j 1 Dqrkey ad ‘aiid cua Pnial 1 Gorevan, Hag 180.00 Price. die Sl J Stas REESE ee aD eT en . Aga ees Oe "750 
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WOMEN OF ALABAMA AT HEAD 
OF MOVEMENT TO ADVANCE 


THE CAUS 


IRMINGHAM, Ala.—As a state Ala- 
bama, is not yet 100 years old. Its 
first American school was taught by 
John Pierce of New England, in 1810, at 
the Boat Yard on the Tensaw river when 
Alabama was still a part of Mississippi 
territory. 
Nine years 
tional convention 
declared: “Schools 


later, when the constitu- 
met at Huntsville, it 
and the means of 


education shal] forever be encouraged in | 


this state.” The act of- Congress which 
admitted Alabama into the union in 
1819 provided that 72 sections or 46,086 
acres of land be set apart “for the 
establishment and mafmmtenance of a 
seminary of learning.” 

The second session of the state’s As- 
sembly in 182¢, massed an act locating 


kt OF EDUCATION 


A 
Vv 
4 


foundation:of the system adopted by the 
state. . 

Although a_ bill 
schools throughout «the state became a 
law in 1854 it was not until 1898 that the 
svstem was placed on the secure basis 
of state examinations for teachers. The 
salutary effect of this recent iegislation 
‘is being more clearly recognized each 
lvear. 

Krom early 
bama were among the foremost 
‘movement for the best in education. The | 
‘first seminary of high order for their 
‘use, the Alabama Atheneum, was char- 
tered in 1836 through the efforts of Dr. 


days the women of Ala- 


| Alva kVoods, first president of the state | 


Institute at 
1839, and the 


| university. The Judson 
Marion was founded in 


Girls and boys of Fairhope (- 


fla.) Organic school helping 


manual training teacher build house 


name of the 
Tuscaloosa. 


under the 
University Alabama, a 
the capital city. Since Institution 
opened its doors in April, 1831, it 
left its imprint cn the social and intel- 
lectual life of the state. 

An attempt at public schools was made 
in Mobile, 1826, and in 1852 
a public school was begun there in his- 


this, seminary, 
of 


lin 
~re*ee 


has 


as early 


as 


toric Barton academy, a colonial strue- 


ture’ built in 1835. which became the! 
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Geo. L. Griffin & Son 


Alabama Conference Female at 
Tuskegee in 1856, 

Long before the 
of Women’s Clubs 
the furtherance of 
Classes, Miss Julia 


daughter of Prof. 


College 


Alabama Federation 
became a power for 
education among all 
Strudwick Tutwiler. 
Henry Tutwiler, a} 
noted Alabama educator, strove vilient ly ; 
to supply the educational needs of the 

time., When the Livingston academy for 
girls was chartered as a normal college 
in 1882 was made its president bein 
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_ AMUSEMENTS 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. 12, at 8:15 
THE THEODORE 


rm 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
OF CHICAGO 
FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor. 

ALBERT SPALDING (Violinist), Soloist 

Program—Overture ‘“Coriolanus,’’ Beetho- 
ven; Tone Poem, “Don Juan,” Strauss; 
Concerto for violin (first time in Boston). 
Elgar; Symphony No. 2, D major, Brahms. 
Tickets = 00, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. Public 
sale Dec. 4. : 


- BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
TONIGHT AT 8 


TOSCA 


Melis, Constantino, Scotti. 

Fri.. Eve., AIDA; Destinn, Gay, Zenatello, 
Polese, Lankow. Sat. Mat., CARMEN; Gay, 
Clement, Mardones. Sunday Eve., Grand Oper- 
atic Concert. at popular prices. Monda Eve., 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY; Destinn, Swartz, Jad- 


lowker, Polese 
Down Town, Ticket Office, 177 Tremont St. 


JORDAN HALL 


WEDNESDAY AF'’N, DEC. 6, AT 3 
PIANO. RECITAL 


. $120 q Fo 
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AMUSEMEP TS 


POOP PPS 


JORDAN HALL 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 4, AT 3 


HAROLD BAUER 


In a Special Schumann-Chopin-Liszt Recital 
Tickets $1.50, $1.00 and 73c. Symphony Iinll, 


SYMPHONY HALL 
NEXT FRIDAY EVENING 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


MENDORF 


Artist, Traveler, Lecturer 


AND THEIR ART TREASURES 
Prices $1.00, 75c, ‘50c 


i 
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JORDAN HALL—Three Concerts 


ON THURS. EVGS., Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 23. 


i Pee eal 


Men a oe 


establishing public 


in the | 


dentine in that office for more than 
a quarter of a century. Miss Tutwiler, 
who is today a resident of Birmingham 
grappled with legislatures for an equi- 
table distribution of public funds for 
boys and girls alike; she effected the 
establishment of the Alabama girls’ tech- 
nical school at Montevallo, and it was 
through her efforts that the doors of 
the state university were thrown open 
to women in 1895. Miss Tutwiler is 
now active in behalf of prison reforms. 
The girls’ technical school gives in- 
struction in the liberal arts and sciences 
as well as in technical branches. Its 
purpose is to exert an uplifting, refining 
influence in the home and in society, to 


advance skill in domestic arts, to pre. | A bill 
pare professional teachers and to teach | of this sum, to be 


‘girls to be self-supporting. 

One of the most hopeful of the expert: 
imental schools of the country is the! 
school of Organic Edueation at Fair- 
hope, which was established by women 
five years ago and which aims to develop 


arts 
to 


domestie 
interest 


Gardening, 
training lend 


nations. 
manual 
work. 2 
Conspicuous in the advancement of 
education in Alabama stands the federa- 
tion of woman’s At. present the 
organization working to have the 
age at which children may enter factories 
raised from 12 to 14 years. 
It was a federated club 
R. D. Jolimson of: Birmingham, 
ceived and executed the idea 
reform school for wayward 
i The association donated £5000 
;plant that built up 
valued at exclusive of 
'equipment. 
| 315.000 arnually for its support. 
Equally successful have been the loan 
scholarship activities of the of 
the federation. Since 1903 a of 
38 girls have been given 
the technical institute. at the 
sity of Alabama, or at the C; 
industrial school. 
made toward a permanent 
fund for these scholarships. 
At the request of a former state 
of education, the 
undertook the task of intro. 
the improvement movement 
Tiehiedk. Today 
ithree in the state has a 
|improvement These asso- 
;Ciations in the school vear 1909-1910 ex- 
ipended $47,774.80 upon school improve- 
and $39,622.54 ID1O-1911L. Of 
sreater has the 
tendency use the 
center and the formation 
school improvement 


the 


clubs. 


is 


woman, Mrs. 
who con- 
found- 

bovs, 


of 


ling a 
and 
today 


Is 


been 
$50,000, 


} 
has 


WOoTMNe 
total 


AyICE 


USSiS. 


up 


su- 
perintendent federa- 


| tion 


sclool in 
everv county 
COUNTY 


association. 


in 
importance 
to 


}ments 
bees 

| increasing 
‘as a social 
ithe state 

tion. 


MR. LITTLETON 
TO TARE STEEL 


heeu 


asSocla- 


WASHINGTON 


of the 


tepresentative 
House 


Stutes 


committer 
the United Stee] 
refused the request of 
W. Littleton of 

cal’ the committee 


cha-rman 
into 


Inquiry 
hiis 


New 


Corporation, 
Martin 
he 
investigate 
and standing 


colleague, 
York, that 
gether to 
integrity 
the committee. 
Mr. Littleton 
appeal to 


committee 


assaults upon his 


member of 


as a 


first 
the 


Ot 


declared he 
irdividual 
to 
the subpenas. 
take 
liouse, 
of many 


would 
of 
issuance 


mnicinbers 
Lire 
fails he will then 
floor of the 


the support | 


request 
If 


contest 


this 
to 
counts 


his tire 
and 


Democrats. 


he upon 


-- ee 


TELEPHONES FOR 
CHICAGO'S CARS 


CHICAGO—Chicago street cars are be- 
ing equipped with a device imrended 
do away with the 
‘ear doors in the winter. 


of 
COMSISES Of | 


needless 


It 


opening 


set in the ceiling at the four corners of | 
the car. 
The conductor will have a small tele. 


street names. 


AERO CLUB ELECTS MR. BENTON 

Jav B. Benton of Was chosen 
president of the Aero Club of New Eng- | 
land at the annual meeting and dinner | 
Tuesday evening. 


J0oston 


-APITALISTS PLAN WAREHOUSE 


RICHMOND, - Va.— 


a storage warehouse. 


FLORENCE and VENICE: 


Actual Sizes. 
1—Gold 


Brooch, 

* Weary 14ky, 
set genuine 
pearis, 9. 
2—Gold Brooch, 

cross and crown, 
ine pearls . 
3—Bar Pin, 14k 

Mail Orders Filled. eturn Privilege 


I WIE SAL wr seen 
ER STREET )} 


Heavy .14k., 
cy genu- 
'. 72.60 


the 


a 

Ome ; ‘future would be 
Univer- |. 1 
me 1e 
Will'!,, 
‘ ‘ i fon. Se 
A beginning has been} ,. 
5 | New 
endowment } 


iucing | 
ltaken “a 


| armory 


oT 3/0000 ARMORY 


UN WATERTRONT FOh 
UEFENUERG UF GOAGT 


A $700,000 armory on the waterfront 
to house the Boston companies of the 
naval brigade and coast artillery, is the 
plan of state and city officials and the 
teading personnel of the national guard. 
providing for the appropriation 
expended by the state 
commission, being prepared 
for presentation to the next Legislature. 
| It is the largest sum ever asked for by 


is 


' the militia in a single item. 


| 
| 


boys and girls natyrally without examz- } 
and | 


a 


material 
The Legislature has granted | 


except | 


school | . 
5 ; flavor ,ol 


State military leaders say Governor 
Foss’ favors the project. They eall sig- 
nificant the fact that Adjutant General 
Pearson. the Governor's appointee as 
chief of staff, is vigorously working for 
the new armory. 


NADIAN OFFICIALS 
REITERATE. PLEAS OF 
FRIENDLINESS TOU. §, 


tle 
part 
but 


reciprocity 
agreement to hos- 
tilitv to the United largely 
because ( had no desire to change 
held the belief that her 
better worked out with- 
British empire, according to the 
KX. Flemming, prime minister of 
Brunswick and Hon. Harry F. 
McLeod, its provincial secretary, at the 
dinner the Canadian Club the 
Parker Tuesday evening. 

The that 
bringing 
election 


Canada’s rejection of 


Was 


in no 
States, 


due 


‘anada 


its policy and 


the 
ot at 
house 
they had 
‘about 


sail 
pari in 
the September 
there 1s no sentiment in 
the Dominion. 


two officials 
humble 
at 
and agreed that 
annexation 


the result” 


in 


— ee 


HANYANG ON FIRE 
“AND NANKING HELD 


school | 
of ; 


iset fire 
' made 


CASE TO HOUSE: 


(in 


stan- | 


the 


Lo- 


i INai's 


| 


‘fused 


iwhen 
tO | 


tr 


four cnunciator horns, like graphophones. | 


retired banker of Philadelphia, 


_ithat 
, Wuehang 


phone through which he will announee | Senate 
imerce on 
| 


BY REBEL TROOPS 


Lnited 

imperial forces 
Efforts 
a nd 


(By the Press) 


HWANKOW-—The 
to Hanyang. 


Lio 
save arsenal 


have 
are being 


to the powder 


factory. 
NANWING 
possession 


of Nanking. 


ire 
entire 


now 


The 


of 


rebel troops : 
practically the 
cits 
SH ANGIHAT—- Rear 


a COM! Pia ny 


Admiral Murdock 
of American ma- 
Peking board 
Muratoya, 
suv the 

Hanvang, 
with the taking 
Premier Yuan 


sending 
rines from 
United 

Other 
perial forces now 
this tory, 
makes 


is 


here to on 


States cruiser 
despatches 


oOceuUupy 


news 
and 

of 
Shi 


vic 


position 


‘The 


strong. 


BERLIN (.erman government to- 


mu: 


7 
iM 
a. 


departments 1 


At prices 


im- }¢ 


its 
Tien-tsin. 


200) from gar- 


to 


ordered 
ut Tsingtau, 


dav troops 


rison ( aise 


ROOSEVE LT WON’ :% 
NOTICE “SELLING 
OUT” REPORT 


NEW YORK—Theodore Roosevelt re- 


“such nonsense” 
shown a synopsis of W harton | 
testimony in Washington yon | 
before the Senate committee on 
commerce, in Mr. 
figured prominently. 


today to discuss 
Barker's 
Tuesday 
interstate 


| Roosevelt’s name 


WASHINGTON 


which 


Barker, a{! 
told the, 
com- 
York 


Wharten 


interstate 
New 


on 
that a 


committee 
Tuesday 


‘iinancier told him in 1904 that the finan- 


| Roos T for 


} 
} 
i 
| 
i 


| 


Capitalists in this chael A. 
city are contemplating ‘the erection soon tion which resulted in a grind jury in- 
of an eight-story building to} be used as ,\ 
i cians 
-'was nominated for 


support Theodore 
because the lat- 
with them “on 


would 
President 
iter had “made a bargain” 
the sila smtioe: 


cial intercsts 


SCANLON ON LAWRENCE TICKET 
LAWRENCE, -Alderman Mi- 


Seanlon, began the agita- 


Mass. 
who 


restigation and trial of. several politi- 
and contractors, Tuesday night 
mayor by a vote of 
4328. He led by @nore than two to one 
his nearest competitor, Michael J. Sul- 
livan, who will also go on the election 
ballot with him. 


TO BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS 

A commission of five members, three to 
be appointed by the Governor and two by 
the mayor of Boston, which shall be re- 
quired to prepare a survey of the mietro- 
politan district and specific plans for bet- 
tering living and business conditions 
therein, is favored by a board created by 


| ple the fields of waving wheat. 


the last Legislature to devise a method 
for co-ordinating public improvements. 


eg 


LANDEN BERGER 
BROS. 


Merchant ‘Tailors 
ead N. Twelfth Street 


ii ret 


THREE 
DIFFERENT SIDEBOARDS 


over 300 different styles of sideboards. 


and swell front, a most unusual design. 


(ME! | UMA Ait! Mihaila; MMAAVM MADMAN 


Ha 


HUNDRED 


The range of choice we offer m. our various 


1S shown by the fact that we calry 


— 


In mahogany and the various shades of oak, both 


period reproductions and the finest modern pieces.. 


ranging from $30 to $350. 


oa 


Illustration shows sideboard with combination: straight 


Sectioned silver 


drawer lined with velvet, and with Yale Lock; two roomy 
cupboards and full length linen drawer. In mahogany, $78, 


China closet to match, $52. Also in various oak finishes. 


’ 


PAINE: FURNITURE COMPANY 


48 Canal Street 


Between North Station 
and Haymarket Square 


s a transcendent power in example,” says 


MONITORIALS 


By NIXON WATERMAN. 


Madame Swetchine. “We reform others 
unconsciously when we walk uprightly.” 
The power of example is much stronger 
than the power of precept, 


— 

i ee Japanese have a saying: 
‘poet at home sees the whole world.” 
George Will- | 
goes 4000 | 


Somewhere in his writings, 


iam Curtis says: “One man 


miles to italy. and does not see it, he is 
so shortsighted; another is so farsighted | 


that he stavs in his room, and sees more 
than Italy.” 
lweller in mid-temperate zones, by gazing | 
can get a pretty good | 
that extend from) 
This tends to 
journeys into 
necessary 


As a matter of fact, a 
from his window, 
idea of all the climes 
the equator to the pole. 
make travel toilsome 
far lands 
than some persors deem it to be. In the 


by 
less desirable and 
joyous spring when the woods and fields | 
are in bloom, when the thrifty bees are | 
out stores in meadows purple | 
violet or the woodland ways set 
or the orch- | 


seeking 
With the 
with many a fragrant flower, 

ard paths spiced with rare perfume; when | 
the buttercups befleck the hills with gold | 
and all the glad-throated song birds have | 
brought the southland on their wings, | 
who can doubt that the sunny vistas of 
Florida or of Italy 


Mexico or lie before | 
his door. 

Could anyone desire anything more de- 
lectable than a thicket of wild plum trees | 
abloom, their blossomy boughs reproduce- | 
ing the drifted snows of December? As 
‘the season advances, sun ami shadow dap- 
At re- 
freshing intervals the valleys smile be- 
hind a veil of silver rain as Robin Red- | 
breast, braving the shower, forth | 
his greeting to the rainbow flung across 
the sky. | 

After the passing of the autumn, with 
its fair blue Italian skies, comes the win- 
ter. In the garden where, during the 
long, golden days of summer, dreamed a 
poppied Spain, is left no sign of liky or 
rose. It is, instead, a miniature repro- 
duction of Labrador, with all the keen, 
crisp beauty that the winds and the frost 
ean fashion of ice and snow. 

From the 2lst of June to the 2Ist of 
December the sun has journeyed all the 
way from the Tropic of Cancer to the 
Tropic of Capricorn and has taken the 
seasons with him. In mid-summer he 
brings the tropical equatorial phases of 
climate, of bird-lifeé, of luxurious plants 
and flowers. In mid-winter he brings a 
fair and modest representation of. the 
Arctic regions for the edification and en- 
tertainment of those who could not oth- 
erwise become acquainted with the land 
of the Frost King. With anything like a 
vigorous, poetic imagination one can re- 
main at home and during the annual pro- 
cession of “the equinoxes view the globe 
from the equator, to the pole. 
te aa 


APROPOS 
Wrote he to her he still-adored: 
“Since you will not be mine, 
Now, that you’ve thrown me overboard, 
Please drop’ me just a line.” 
| ae ate 


At particles of matter, whether they 


pours 


a 


rye ¥ 
“The | 


‘trained little boy, 


' before he 


| boy. 


| roundings 
| more or less like the people he meets, the 


| reads, 


‘when the popcorn is grown too near the 
i“field”’ 
' watermelons lose their fine flavor and are 
| not fit 


| pop. 


| surest way to 


be atoms or worlds, attract one: an- | 8 
baron ae” ie a ean howard We 


» - ee | ee" 
RM * 


ov 
WORK AND PLAY 
Though there are different points of view, 
Still, most folks like to praise 
What some call “Shakespeare’s Works,” 
and some 
Insit are “Shakespeare’s Plays.” 


Su 

F course you're a hero, you’ve hinted, 

yourself, as much to the men at the 
.club; and all other heroes are laid on the 
shelf ; you're the truly big fish in the tub. 
You are brave as a lion, yet gentle and 
kind; what reason is there I should doubt 
it? But I’d just like to ask, if you really 
don’t mind, now whaf does your wife 
think about it? 
| You’d have us believe if the world were 
composed of men like yourself there 
would be a view of such brotherly beauty 
diselosed as would-gladden all people to 
see. You are clever and wise, you would 
have us to know. Conceit? You are 
wholly without it. No doubt every word 
yoy have told us is so—but what does 
your Wife think about it? 

Some night when she’s sitting up darn- 
ing your socks or mending at tatter and 
tear, as he tenderly sings to the baby she 
rocks, a toil-sweetened, lullaby air, then 
ask: “Am I noble and thoughful and 
kind?” before to the world you shall 
shout it, for it ought to be worth your 
endeavor to find what the one who knows 
best thinks about it. 


ing everything more like everything else 
with which it comes into relationship. 
When the 


plaving 


good little boy comes home 


tne less carefully 
the good little boy is 
likely to be not quite so good as he was 
went out to play. He has 
taken on some of the other little boy’s 
manners of speech and action. The other 
little boy has become a part of him. 
There is some consolation in thinking 
that the good little boy has, in the mean- 
become a part of the other little 
Men, too, are susceptible to the in- 
their eompanicns and sur- 
A man apt to become 


from with 


time, 


fluences of 


is 
pictures he sees, the books and papers he 


Many a farmer’s boy has iaiirend what 
will happen if watermelons are planted 
too close to the citrons and squashes, or 
corn. Amid such surroundings the 
to eat, and the popcorn, though 
patiently coaxed and toasted before the 
most glowing of fireplaces, will refuse to 
It was a wiserold farmer who re- 
marked: “It is hard for a cow to walk 
| through the cockle-bur patch and not 

ing home some of the burs in her. tail.” 

“To associate with noble minds is the 
attain to nobility. “There 
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You want the best when baying” 
~ Olive Oil : 


Castle Brand 
Cream Olive Oil 


Is absolutely pure, wholesome and 
delicious 

For sale in good stores throughout New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio and Colorado. Ask YOUR grocer to 
supply you. If he will not, WRITE TO 
US and we will ship you, express 
prepaid, east of the Mississippi, 

at the following prices: 


1 Quart $1.00 
% Gallon $1.85: 
1 Gallon $3.25 


— THE — 


W. A. CASTLE CO. 


_ eREUGETELE, MASS. » 
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Ollins and Fairoanks Co. | |eee&=2 

383 Washington St, Boston, Mass. EDUCATION WN WEVAD 
aa <== = PROGRESSING ALON 
rurs are Emphatically in Vogue [Nis Season || MOST MODERN LINE 


We offer to our patrons Growth of Schools Is Surprise 


Furs of the Finest Quatity || sazoeenBeow 


State-a Desert, as Described 
fashioned by our own Furcrafters into new and original designs which are unobtainable elsewhere. 


in Old Geographies 


McKinley school at Reno—With two just contracted for 


LEADS that city will have four of these buildings 


UNIVERSITY 


- 


: . ENO, Nev.—To many people the idea | norance—all these had to be met and | neighborhood centers as they are in many 
FUR LINED COATS FOR MEN - of education in Nevada Is still as ie surmounted. 2 penta of California. 
$ $ credible as would be*that of education in| One of the chief influences on the work| The improvement in instruction and 
80 to 600 the desert of Sahara. They consider|of the schools in Nevada has always,| equipment in the high schools has been 
Nevada the one remaining American wil-|been the progressive educational work |equally marked. Two years ago a gen- 
: g 
"0 to "to 


Broadcloths and tweed shells, marmot, muskrat, Persia an, se2l, mink lining, with choice of collars, prices range’ from......... 


Three-piece Fur Sets, Muff, Scarf and Hat; they are daintily trimmed with lace, silk and velvet, with choice of skunk 
Hudson seal, blue opassum, etc., prices...... i sy hea a bo biecn chu beevwscececs 


_ OUTSIDE FUR COATS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Raccoons *85 to °400. Hair Seal *90. Hudson Seal 200 up. Mink $750 to $3000. Marmot *100 


to *200. . Muskrat *90 to 400. Fischer *750. 
aye merase De guste WOU Dre eg eee ee jand other large institutions. Successful 


a e rue . . . . * P é 4 
| | UR SE | S tional advantages. This false conception | Bryce pointed out that California 
: : has undoubt tedly in the last 10 or 15!one of the f tat | ag-the new course has been, it will prob 
, { t as 0! or ie foremost sti Ss bi 
a sremost stale Lo estabfisit ably be revised in the near future in 


The neck pieces ate made up in every style from small ties to the large shawl collars. The use of the entire skins, including \ years kept many a good family from set- | «a judiciously regulated and s#s stematized4 order that it ony indtude: aobe. of -4an 
aL « ae 


- heads, tails and paws, has made possible some unique effects, especially in fox furs. We are showing an extensive assortment of tling in Nevada. . relation between the public schools and : work of the true vocational high school. 
That this is a false conception may be at 


Blue Fox Sets*275. White Fox Sets*100 to *200. | Red Fox Sets $125. Mink Sets *100 to *400 indicted y the fact fat about $10, [ce Sac une 8 lao IM) The eacers mAh the verous come 
Pa $ $ $ $ $ $ ut 18 oer e¢ semeig A for ne et wanton educational progress ot the common 1 ioh se} ee have bee for ti ost 
Persiah Sets 100 to *175. Rat ewe 75 to*150. Cross Fox Sets *125 to 200. Grey Fox Sets tion of the 12,000 children in the state.| veaith, Mitte ow i 
bay i alas, Se so ag a a 0 eageteang iis to $200. Fischer Sets §200 to schools ‘each Sears leet it i expended creditable work is being done jin the | experience. The salaries have been lib- 

. Hudson Sable Sets upwards. Black Lynx Sets to *300. Raccoon Sets *50 to 150. 
MOTOR FURS, CAPS AND GLOVES OF ALL KINDS | |iise cvcrtsugrton, scsi Sn eso ton tah il i Ss 
qeeanty. of securing good teechers, the university has sent out its most Bee hack sud CAtsOn EA a soceeall 


hie ‘ » ° : . i . . 

: scho ont on the Paecifie coast, few people, | er: nough ¢ he livine econditi 
wisely in accordance with the most mod- |) 4. ove} , have comprehended how aanady 2 at ‘. iho 9 +e sh se ri i: 

e ; : j shat ’ =) a ¥ iD ; e val , ce j < Ss; eC ’ cr TH ) 

ern educational principles. The develop- SAEs. Det eaeaee eee , 

- problem of adequate school inspection etent met to.towns. éneieniteeenee : 

° . . , S . / - ) j Se 4 : "a Ss rat y) C- i "Ur =] % ‘ col Qa ‘ "ny wy? ‘ , 
in widely separated communties, the ob- D amt wea foesiosy | tor; school teachers have shown a high 

ne nts, ane mining Canlps, no matte. nOW degree ot elficiency. ~ 


| 
derness, a great plateau, ‘as the old |done in the adjacent state of California. ems movement was made toward the 
geographies said, almost entirely unin-;Few people outside of the far West real- | establishment of a four-year course in 
peeitare and ~—— “ Nii ize how close are the two states ‘to one the high schools instead of the three- 
vhere education w naturally be un- 
Where education would naturally be un-| another not only in their geographical {year course which formerly prevailed. 
needed and unknown. we Ls . ve “7 a 
__ | positions but in their political and social |'Tkis movement has been so successful 
Even when they realize that vear by ‘nstitut; — ok tibet aoe t 
Dre bans are Se stitutions as well. e  exce lat now é le prep: 
year irrigation is reclaiming many square} | sa a ursipsonasceen BME a Mrs : ge apes 
ee ae Sc ‘alifornia have a disti ished | Schools le sti ully acered! 
miles of the desert state, their tendency |%¢200!s of California have a distinguished k * 0 ws : gf ye are * J 7, ie as 
.{|not only a iversity of Nevada 
is to suppose that the newly opened val- As | u nbPriectixage dane , ipichsis 
Jaenie | but also at the University of California 


a 


reputation throughout the country. 


; neighbor. Lee PIRES Fe 5 abl ~- The 
fact, has illustrated the remarkable Won a CR 2 best RIESE of the country. The 
’ Se >t e ars rey Nas ¢ < Ss iv > 3] 4 . IVa: Y OVel vi - 

power of the West to overcome all the trve of Newada as.of California aa sig ity of Nevada, moreover, particu 
. so ea rae crue swweVACaA AS ¢ sf ‘TNhia at ie aria i? . Vc ik — “: 

obstacles of frontier conditions. The | | ts Whe larly of late, has placed its be al grad 
Sicute university Nas ail excellent system ates in the hiovh schools ot the state. 


Nevada is following the advances of its |} m. tactic teachers trained i 
ment of the school system in Nevada, in ” any enthusiastic teachers trained in 
yections of prejudice, indifference and ig- 


+ § aor i =. Hse Zam ae TER a ae in distant; Trequent conterences of super- } This efficiency. it must be neted., is 

shinai sg intendenis ard principals have been held »consiantly inereasing because of the cood 

esretttaD Pi ey , ty oe 7 y - j jin Reno and elsewhere for the arrange- | ,joh school structures that the various 

titigg ae . an n 7 ment of adequate courses; and annual! (ounties ere now providing. A large and 
= j | : N ; y he wehearse j eee: its 

Sit M 7 O a institutes of all the teachers int the | convenient ativetuva deta bean « rranged 

; dl rdaders Filled state have been conducted with the ¢o-/t¢9 jinelide the covnty kigh school in 

operation of the university, unt:] row! Toc ‘Veeas. The ttinein <c of Reno have 

i at od “Je :3 . aru i‘ i ‘ , , 


the university knows thoroughly the | ihis ye ar voted a bond issue of $250,000 
work that is being done in all of the | ost of which is to be used for a larze 
state supervision districts and is in @! new hich school building with well- 
position to insure the constant improve- | equipped laboratories, an asscmbly hall, 
ment of thet work. ha library, and a oymnasivm. ‘This Reno 

More important even than this effec-| building will undoubtedly be the most 
tive cooperation between the university | 


of Shoe Worth 


A criterion set by common con- 
sent of critical shoe buyers is the 
HANAN shoe. That this shoe is 
without blemish or defect in 
style, fit, workmanship and qual- 
ity of materials is realized by 
those who have given to shoes 
the consideration they deserve. 


The HANAN Shoe is the one 
ready made shoe which will fit 
exactly from the first. Simply 
tell the salesman to measure your 
foot and then to give you a shoe 
of correct dimensions. Our offer- 
ings for this season embody all 
the desirable features which one 
might demand in a faultless shoe. 


;complete in the state—until some other 
and the schools has been the new plan 'enterprising town puts up one even bet- 
of state supervision under which the| , ; 

whole state has been divided into fire! 
supervision districts with a _ deputy | 


Famous A. & C. Black of London 
superintendent of public instruction as- 


lat na Go! dfi.e ld among the sage! yushn COoVv- 
ott > i ~ >} a . ie . - Si 
rt OO S 3) Ca\ ds siened to each. rhe recent biennial re-/| gred hilis of southern Nevada are espe- 
j aS Tt 4 : > ; > 1 = | . . 4 ™ 
. / port of these deputy supe rintendent: | cially noteworthy, showiug what Nevada 


shows that practically every school dis-} citizens can do under the most untoward 
\ - * Ms 
Remarkable Books ata Remarkable Price 


buildings already 
are very satistactory. 
camps of Tonopah 


tert Many gf ithe 


erected, moreover. 


Those in _ minine 


, trict has been visited, that many local) ot rcumstances. 
. institutes for the discussion of teach-! Jt js this enthusiasm that has made 


ae - ‘ NwpA - els ‘ ‘ a “ae ee . ° . . 7 +h xr 
A. & C. BLACK COLOR BOOKS OF TRAVEL are, of their kind, unquestionably the finest thing ing probleme have been held, and that 2 | the University of Nevada worthy to ze: 


published. At the holiday season there is a great demand for them, since they make particularly fine uniform course of study is a in =i iceive the graduates of these high schools 
gift Books. They always sell at $6.00 each. The books are made in England and the publishers pro- ” throughqut the state. This intelligent! 114 able to send them out after four 
duced a surplus. Sooner than break the price over there, the surplus was sent to Boston, and now we have supervision has resulted to a marked Saeed with as sound a trainine in the 
the books to sell at $2.50 each. degree in the elimination of extravagance | 
They are genuine descriptive Books of travel, each on® illustrated with fifty to a hundred pictures in in the purehase of supplies and a re- 
full color—so many pictures that you seem literally placed in the heart of the country itself. The text is markable increase in the number of efii- 
by authors properly qualified. The pictures were painted by well-known artists. stent teachers 3 | 
f We a | Though the ‘cums ty has good courses 


The improvement of the Grammar | ae 
Make Your Xmas Selection Now While Stock is Complete schools 6 the sotridigotiedech Aa new niin =a 
HERE IS THE LIST OF TITLES: 3 


ispecial’ branches of work that it has 
undertaken to do as they could gaia 


} am 
ern institutions. 


iby going to east 


in civil, mechanical and 
ineer ing, in agric ‘ulture and now a new ah 


system has been most gratifying to those 


GREECE CONSTANTINOPLE with children in the grammar grades. 
Painted by Joby Fuileyiove, R. I. De-} Painted by Warwick Goble. Descriped More competent teachers have been se- 
scribed by Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, M. A., by Prof. Alexander van Millingen, D. D. tia | . : 


4 
r 


earranged elective course in arts and 
sciences, its chief reputation has come 
from its school uf mines The endeavor 


CANADA 
Painted by T. Mower Martin, R. 0 


A. 
76 full- 


Hanan & Son 


New York. Boston 


Philadelphia 


Described by Wilfred Campbell. 
puge illustrations in celor. D. D. 75 full-page illustrations in color. 
VENICE NAPLES 
By Mortimer Menpes, Text by Dorothy By Augustine Fitzgerald. Described by 
Menpes. 100 full-page iilustrations in Sybil Fitzgerald. 80 full-page filustra- 
color. tions in color. 
a " ALGERIA AND TUNIS 
ri ~Son n e Painted and described by Frances EF. 


THE ITALIAN LAKES 
Painted by Vila Du Cane. Described by 
Richard Bagot. 69 full-page illustra- 
tions in color. 


THE RIVIERA 
Painted and described by William Scott. 
75 full-page illustrations in color. 


65 full-page illustrations in color. 
ROME 
Painted by Alberto Pisa. Text by M. A. 
R. Tuker and Hope Malleson. 70 full- 
page illustrations in color. 
BELGIUM 


Painted by A. Forestier. Described by 


auinted by A. Heaton Cooper, Described 
xy William T. Palmer, 75 full-page il- 
lustrations in color. 


ie 2 ENGLISH LAKES 


cured not only from California and other 
states, but also from the Nevada state 
normal school at Reno, which has re- 
cently strengthened its course greatly: 
and salaries have~ been increased and 


remain with their schools even in the 
outlying districts. 


of the university has been to make this 
school of mines in the chief mining state 
the best in the country A little over 
three years ago Clarence H. Mackay gave 


. Painted by A. 8S. Forrest. Described by * GW To ” . Pe. fis ’ ay METS era - 2150 04 } 

381 Washington St 8. 1. Bensusan, 74 full-page Allustra- — 70 full-page illustrations in ee conditions made better so that good |t the university nie ee os Bat 
. on olor. sl , its adrancle an 
. Pie sr int teachers have become more satisfied to!Mining building with its quadrangle an 


its statue of John W. Mackay, Mr. Mac- 
kay’s father, a pioneer of the Comstock 


NORWAY THE ALPS HOLLAND Sas ia , eas ey Wii s 1, 
Painted by Nico Jungman. Text by| Described by Sir Martin Conway.| By Nico Jangman. Text by Beatrix In the matter of buildings for the|district in Virginia City, after whom 
BP Beatrix Jungman. 75 full-page illus-; Painted by A. D. M’Cormick. 70 fuil-| Jungman. 75 full-page illustrations in rammar schools parents during the last |the school of mines has been named. In 
a Ae a trations in color, page illustrations in color. color. 8 pi nei a. 7 Ratttnin tg “Chak ‘lee: hak Savane a aeae 
en HUNGARY IRELAND KASHMIR . few years have had still move reason |#da@ition to wnat he has furmsned ¢ 

| Painted by Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Stokes.| Painted by Frances S. Walker, R. H. A. akan BP * ggg Boh per to be gratified. The agricultural town |Siderable sum of money each year for the 

Described by Adrian Stokes, A. R. A. 75 and described by Frank Matthew. 77 “pg “ave hea ro ~ fale dat © ‘ - 
maintenance of the school. The equ!p- 


full-page illustrations in coior. full-page illustrations in color, 


E. Molyneux, D. 8S. O. 75 full-page i!}us- 
trations in color. 


of. Elko in the center of the state has 


Zt . . . 
‘ OXFORD hy Ma A. KT vir Balaban by Wil GEORGE MORLAND recently completed a thoroughly modern | ment of the building is not excelled by 
= Painted by John Fulleylove, R. I. De- y ». Lucker. ‘ ; am ‘ } . °s 9: -s a ae qe ae By an * } 
7 N scribed by Edward Thomas. 60 full. Matthison. 77 full-page illustrations in eather Aerial aay oe wh pol Bret 81x-room building with a large assemb!y that to be found any where else: in the 
“HERE IS A GIFT THAT ALL WILL ENJOY | | : of eproduc o ! mes pate * 
\ page fliustrations in color. color, 3 . best work. hall, a library, and manual training| United States. The school, moreover, be- 
THE-SCENERY OF LONDON TIBET AND NEPAL ¢ : 


FAMILIAR LONDON 


equipment, all at a cost of about $43,- 


ing in the heart of the great western 


a » ’ 
W | )j Painted by Rose Barton, A. R. W.8.| Painted by Herbert M. Marshall, R. W.| painted and described by A. Henry Sav- adh ~ FS | =n 

ebster’ S New International: ictionar ee Le 1G See, pias \Datcoston’ * —_ Abbe dy Sega 75 full-page srs 000. In the mining camp of East Elv,|mining districts, can give its students 

\g : : : ’ 0 + * . 
J N ‘Painted and. pon dade by Ragar T, 4. | SOUTHERN SPAIN WEST INDIES in the extreme eastern part of the state,|many practical advantages not to be had 

nre ne esc et agar rn . ’ . 
> - . Painted by Trevor Haddon, R. B A. Painted b¥ A. 8. Forrest. Described by’ ° = “t 
THE MERRIAM WEBSTER <i Wigram. 75 full-page illustrations ti | eseribed by A. I. Calvert. 5 full} sche Wectecon” tO tuil-paee illustra: a very pleasant four-room brick school-| elsewhere. 


It is a GIFT to be treasured, admired, and used by all 
members of the family. This NEW CREATION is far 
more than a single volume,—aimore than a single gift. 
is truly a library in one book, equivalent in type mat- 


ter to a 15 volume encyclo edia. 
This new work is a source of pleasure and 
information to all users of English. Archi- 
tect, machinist, clerk, merchant, banker, 
doctor, cler an, each will find his ques- 
tions answered with final authority. The 
New York Court of Appeals regards it as. 
“An unsurpassed authority, not only in mat- 
ters reiuting to their particuldr work but 
generally in all work of a literary character.” 
The NEW INTERNATIONAL is unques- 
tionably the one gift more than any other 
that is’ useful, practical, authoritative 
lasting, attractive. The gift longest to 
be remembered after the holiday season 


ore Alas color. 

THE HOLY LAND 
Painted by John Fulleylove, R. I. De- 
scribed by Rey. John Kelman, M. A., 
D. D. 98 full-page illustrations, mostly 
in color. 

THE FLOWERS AND 

GARDENS OF JAPAN 
Painted by Ella Du Cane. Described by 
Florence Du Cane. 50 full-page illus- 
trations in color. 


page illustrations in ¢olor. 

THE LAKE OF GENEVA 
Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and 
May Hardwicke Lewis. Described by 
Francis Uribble. 60 full-page fillustra- 
tions in color. 

FLORENCE_AND Some 

TUSCAN CITIES 
Painted by Golonel R. C. Goff. De- 
scribed by Mrs. Goff: 75 full-page 
illustrations in color, 


It 


-. 


RH. WHITE CO, BOSTON, MASS. 


tions in color, 
ANCIENT TALES AND FOLE- 
LORE OF JAPAN 
By R. Gordon Smith, F. R. G. 8. Painted 
by Japanese artists. 
trations in color. 
LONDON VANISHED 
AND VANISHING 
Painted and described by Philip Nor- 
man, F. S. A. 75 full-page illustra- 
tions in color. 


NOTE—We are showing many of the above titles in handsome % Levant binding, hand tooled, at, per copy, 
$5.50. Also in full Levant, Morocco binding, hand tooled,.at, per copy, $9.00. 

Other titles bound to your order—at the same prices. 

Orders must be left at once to insure safe delivery for Xmas / 


57 full-page illus-« 


"4 THE MOST SENSIBLE 


Combined | Bill Fold) |! poultry, Game ‘and Fish 


’ Fresh Fruits and Vegetables - 


house has been built lately. A year 
ago Reno, the metropolis of the state, 


| constructed two new buildings in the 


modified Spanish style of architecture 
adopted by many of the schools of Cali- 
fornia; and this year contracts have 
been let for two more of these attrac- 
tive buildings. These, however, are but 
a very few of the many new structures 
to be found now in all the reclaimed 
parts of the “Great American Desert.” 

Around these new buildings, moreover. 
as well as around the older ones, the 
well-kept lawns, trees, and shrubbery 
make the school grounds quite as re- 
freshing in’ appearance as the school 
yards of the East. One of the delight- 
ful surprises for the easterner making 
his first visit in Nevada comes from 


The faculty of the University of Ne- 
vada at present consists of more than 
50 professors. and instructors, many of 
them with the Ph. D. degree from such 
American institutions as Cornell, Cal- 
ifornia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, , Johns 
Hopkins and Harvard, and such German 
universitiés as Munich-and Gottingen. 

It must be clear, therefore, that in 
reference to education in the grgmmar 
and high schools and in the © state 
university Nevada is not behind the 
other states of the Union. 


PLAN HUGE DAM 
AT SAN JUAN, CAL. | 


NORTH SAN JUAN, Cal.—The largest 


has passed. 2 his realization of. the presence of green 
i f th 400,000 Words Defined. . YP gr a0 fovuln: 
suk usitetioae, etee Mention Christian | Se 6000 Illustrations, and Coin Purse © 2 {grace and foliage ie spite of the dryness| storage Hare in etna Colifersio, sam 
Relence Monitor and receive FREE a set of The , only onary with the CHAS HI ORCH ARD of the climate... In Winnemucca, for in-|Which. will be capable of holding 
ggg Sg” eet a MADE. o aie stance, the sehoolhouse is well shaded by | than 600,000 inches of water, is to be 
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Mass. CERI TE OR CONE SATE. 5 W ALVO D, al King St. “s Madison, Wis. ‘ MEATS and GROCERIES | have planted trees and shrubbery under|Company in the vicinity of this city, on 
the Ray, Phelan and adjoining ranches. 
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gardener. - | 


the..direction. of a skilful landscape 
In fact no effort has been 


spared to make pleasant the surround- 


ings of, the. setae! buildings everywhere 


{and to keep them 80. Tt is hoped Soe) 


The project, will require the outlay 
of hundreds bf thousands of dollars and 
: > is to supply the ame cities 
and eapireh:\ , with 
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Many | 
Fine Holiday F urniture 


4 


@ It is none too early now to make your pecs in’ Christmas Furniture — in fact, there are 
many reasons why it 1s to your advantage to choose now. Our stock is now at the height of 
its completeness, offering a wider selection in the most desirable numbers, many of which cannot 
be reordered again till after Christmas. 

€] And no house in Boston offers the opportunities for satisfactory selections as this great store, 
with its immense Furniture Building of eight large floors devoted exclusively to Furniture— 
Furniture that is built on honor—made to give absolute satisfaction in every way. You will 
find endless appropiiate Gifts here. 
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Wee Devote a Spectal Section of 
Our Book Section to 


Old English Editions and 
Books in Rare Bindings 


This collection includes many sets, both large and small, and a 
large number of single volumes. [hey are especially rich in illustrations,’ 
containing many fine examples of Cruikshank, Leech and other famous 
artists. Some are in i orginal or old bindings, with many specimens 
of fine old English calf, but the larger portion have been bound especially 
for us by Riviere, Sangorski and Zachnsdorf and other celebrated bindets. 
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These Books are shown in a room quite separate from 
our regular Book Section—and will make equally good 
Holiday Gifts or additions to the best private libraries. 
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He invite the Booklovers of New England to inspect 
this carefully selected and most interesting collection 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


Two Great Buildings—Over 21 Acres of Selling Space 


Morris Chair 


illustrated 
comfortable, 
deep-seated, ‘weathered 
oak char, fitted with 
Spanish goatskin cush- 


i 
tsa tee 


Tea Table 


‘As illustrated ... 


j Made of excellené solid 
mahogany, with fire wm; 


As 
A large, 


ean 
Rocker 
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TEACHING WISCONSIN. 


“NER 10 BOUBLE 
OATES PROGUGTIUE 


One County Has 


| 
| 


More! 
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DAIRY SCHOOL OF STATE OF WISCONSIN 
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i0ONS. 
chair, 


Other 
Chairs, 


Mission 


Styles of 
12.00 to 385.00 


Rocke) 


- 


y V 


with leather seat. 
800 Niyles Rockers, | 


Mission Library 


+ 


oe 
2 70 


top. bcok 

detwet. ° Price. i266 
100 Other Styles of 
Tables, 9.75 to 168.00 


inch 


A fine restful 
and an extraordi- 


— value 15. 00 


Morris 


---—-Of 


French oak, nicely finished 


Price§.50 


to 79.00 
Table 
—Of weathered oak, 24x40- 
shelves, 


-14.00 


Library 


Music Cabinet 


As jllustrated 


Made of fine mahogany, 
with a beautifully veined 
swell front 28 50 
door. Price. c | 
45 Styles, 7.50 to 37.50 
Music Cabinet— Of ma- 


hogany, front 19 inches 
wide. Priced at......7,.50) 


Parlor Table —An artistic 
design, 24-inch round top. 


| very ened 


laid stripes, round de- 
pressed 24inch. A 
splendid design w-a 


cal article. . 
20 Patterns, 9.75 to 28.50 


| Piano Bench— Of 


| legs. 
| good value at 


' Muffin Stand—Made 


mahogany, with _ shaped 
This is an unusually 


of 
fine solid mahogany, fitted 
with three_ graduated 
shelves. 


|:age. made of solid tia- 


10.50) 


solid 


Priced at.....8,.50) 


‘These splendid rockers 


hogany frames: witht 
panne velour or leather 
seats. A Christmas gift 
sure to be appreciated in 


any home. 10.50 


ee eee 
Mahogany 
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Desk Chair— 
back, box construction, 
shaped wood seat. Priced 
af only.. -4.00 


40 Styles, 3.75 to 20.00 
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Reddo SALA 


Guernsey Cows Than Isle | 

of Guernsey Itself—'Town | 

Is Holstein Cattle Center 
UNIVERSITY 


Clothes Poles— M etal 
pegs, golden oak or ma- 
hogany finish 

50 Styles, 85c to 16.50 - 


Children’s - Extension 


Table— Weathered oak; 
makes an’ ideal’ play table. 
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+ 
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50 Styles, 3.50 to 50.00 


Tea Wagon — Solid Ma- 
hogany inlaid, glass tray 
Som. Preside 5 sv :- eee 


Colonial Work Table— 
Of solid mahogany, pedes- 
tal. center, 2 drawers, drop 
leaves. Price 20.00 : 


i 


Magazine Stand—Of 
fumed oak, with four 
shelves, 13-inch ©p. 44 
inches high...........6,50 


Telephone ik. Has 
shelf, swinging arm and 
strong stool; of fumed or’ 
golden oak. Price... .8.50 


Children’s Bureaus — 
Well made, green’. or 
weathered, chiffonier to 
match. Price, each....5,59 
Foot Rests—-Heavy Mis- | 
sion style, leather cushioned. 
Price 

40) Styles 
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WORK. 
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of Foot Rests at 2.00 | 
to 25.00 | 


SON. Wis. arry 3b. Russell,) 77 aa SIS Fae . . ; ; 
ADISON. | Nis-—Harry 3. Russell,’ College of agriculture has been leader in inereasing dairy 
dean of the college ef agriculture of | 


ay, 


YX YY 


the University of Wisconsin, 
+ 


: 
ble for the statement that if the farmers | || } 
tHe | P2UU,009 of pedigree seed to other states | 

? i 
. |and to foreign countries. 
raise | 


tilled their lands as 


state 


of Wisedénsin 


Holianders do the would 


wheat, rve, barley, 
the value of over $100,000.000 inst: 


$53,000,000 which today 


ad of 


represents thie 


average production. 


*ulture 


- 


It 
tlie 


+4 
pent 


was for the purpose of 
productivity through more 
methods that the college of 
was established. With nearly 
200.000 farmers in the state the field 
for improvement is practically uniimited 
and the results of the instruction given 


agri- 


“by the college and its extension depart- 


Tv 


ment have proved already to be worth 
millions to the commonwealth. 
Some of the results may be summar- 


“ ized: 


- sey 


" 


“est Holstein cattle center of the middle 
- West. 


~.rying cows in Wisconsin increased from 
“998,397 head to 1,471,591 head, or 47.4 
““per cent increase. 


same period, 


There are more Guernsey cows in Wau- 
 kesha county than on the isle of Guern- 
itself. 

Lake Mills, a small town, is the great- 


This community has shipped Hol- 
steins to the value of $175,000 in a single 


year. 
From 1900 to 1910 the number of dai- 


From 1899 to 1909, approximately the 
the butter products in- 
_ereased from 61,813,502 pounds to 105,- 
807 357 pounds, or 70.4 per cent. 

- From 1899 to 1909 cheese products in- 


-ereased from 77,748,680 pounds to 145,- 


“171,035 pounds, or 86.7 per cent. 


This growth of the Wisconsin farmer 
had its beginning'1l years ago, when 
there was a scarcity of students in the 


. four-year course of the college, and the 


for agricultural education. 


professors decided to create a market 
They went 


into the dairying and farming sections 


~and after giving object lessons in the 


- financial value of methodical stock rais- 
ing and soil culture, advertised a short 


course of 14 weeks, 


which the farmer 
boys might attend during the winter 
months. These students learned the new 


_ methods and applied them at home with 


that course. 


such results that sons of neighboring 
farmers began to flock to Madison. A 
total of 3574 young men have now taken 
Ninety per cent of them 


, are engaged in agriculture, 8] per cent 
' on Wisconsin farms. 


A 10 days’ course for farmers was 
started in 1904 with 175 enrolled. Last 
year 1305 men attended the course. It 
has become a fad for professional men 


who own land to take a 10 days’ vaca- 


tion and spend it in the college. High- 
grade seeds, corn, barley and wheat have 


- bean distributed by the extension service. 


“A farmer is given a handful of 


‘- 


In 
‘the course of a few seasons he has’ 
2 Soaaetie:seihabibaaes se sn ce Last 


is responsi- 


oats and poiatoes to} 
i were 


connection with county fairs, and 


output and grain yield 


Young people’s corn-growing contests 
held year, in 
20,000 
schoo] children with 6000 exhibits com- 


in 36 counties last 


_ | peted for the $2200 prize money. 
Increasstss | 
intelli- j 


ihe northern part of Wisconsin is 
thinly settled, and to encourace 
the experiment station has developed a 
strain ofscorn that will develop in the 
northern counties. Fruit trees suited to 
the peninsula on Lake Superior have 
been perfected and are being extensively 
planted by settlers. 

In the country schools simple text- 
books on corn, horses and weeds have 
been introduced in 25.zounties to 2000 
schools containing 25,000 pupils. 

Experts from the college are constantly 
touring the state showing the farmers 
how to apply scientific methods. Five 
laboratory schools were opened last year, 
at which’for six hours daily 355 men arfd 
women received personal laboratory in- 
struction. Farmers’ courses at country 
agricultural schools and other centers— 
a total of 10—were held, with an enrol- 
ment last year of 8500 men and women. 

Last winter the college introduced an- 
other idea, a woman’s school in home eco- 
nomics. It was held in Madison and in- 
struction was given to 84 women in 
cooking, textiles, sewing and design. This 
winter it is expected that 250 will attend. 

To aid the dairy farmers the college 
has devised five of the six tests now uni- 
versally used—the Babcock fat test, the 
Hart casein test, the Farrington acid 
test, the Wisconsin curd test and the 
moisture test for butter. The Babcock 
fat test, which was invented 21 years 
ago by Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, assistant 
director of the agricultural station, has 
revolutionized dairy farming. Before it 
was devised no method was known by 
which the farmer could measure the rich- 
ness of the milk he sold. It was sup- 
posed that 100 pounds of milk from one 
cow would yield as much butter or cheese 
as 100 pounds from any other cow, At 
the factories now the farmers are paid 
according to the weight of fat they de- 
liver as shown by the test. The \cows 
in a herd are tested and the unprofitable 
ones are thrown out. 

The Babcock test was never patented. 
Like the other devices, it is the present 
of the inventor and the college to the 
dairying industry. In 1909 the college 
devised a commercial method of making 
cheddar cheese from pasteurized * milk, 
and last year a commercial method of’ 

making\ buttermilk cheese, a new food 


|product, was perfected. The first round, 


wood silo, now used on thousands of 


| farms, was designed and erected at the 


Wisconsin experiment station. 


| aie Lstesstty of Wisconsfi is grow 


farming | 


the next~Legislature and renew their 
(request for a million-dollar appropria- 
tion for halls of residence and commons 
for the men students. 

The university has an ideal location 
in the Four Lakes’ region of Madison. 
|The university grounds, 600 acres. extend 
‘for a mile along the shore of Lake Men- 
pweky a sleet of water six miles long 
and four miles wide. Beyond the city 
of Madison Monona, a mile 
from the university. The arrangement 
of “the buildings and the topography 
make the campus one of the most beau. 
tiful in the country. University hall 
crowns the hill. It is flanked by North 
hall and South hall, the three being the 
oldest structures of the college. An ave- 
nue leads up the hill to the hall. It is 
lined with the newer buildings. At the 
base of the hill is the lower campus, con- 
taining the library of the State Histori. 
eal Society and the university, erected 
at a cost of $750,000. Beyond near the 
plake are the armory and gymnasium and 
the boathouse. 

On the western slope of University hill 
are the buildings of the college of agri- 
culture, Observatory hill, upon which 
stangs Washburn observatory, erected in 
1878 through a bequqest from a former 
Governor, C. C. Washburn. The campus 
contains 19 buildings used for purposes 
of instruction. To the southeast of Uni- 
versity hall, a new biology building is be- 
ing erected. 

Fifteen laboratories offer exceptional 
opportunities to students, while the li~ 
braries, five in number, aggregate 420,- 
000 volumes and 208,000 pamphlets. 


KING APPROVES 
WATERWAY BOARD 


OTTAWA, Ont.—As Canadian repre- 
sentatives on the international water- 
ways commission King George has ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Ca- 
nadian government for the selection of 
‘Charles A. Magrath of. Medicine Hat, T.. 
Chase Cosgrove of Montreal and H. A. 
Powell of St. John. 

Mr. Magrath is a civil engineer and 
Messrs. Cosgrove and Powell are law- 
yers. They succeed Sir George Gibbons 
of London, Aime Geoffrion of Montreal 
and A. P. Barnhill of St. John, who 
were appointed just béfore the Laurier 
government dissolved: Parliament, The 
new ministry cancelled theircommis- 
sions. Under the treaty with the United 
States wide powers: are conférred upon 
the international board. | 

Mr. Magrath is the probable selection 
as chairman of the Canadian section. A 
‘| meeting with the United - ‘States rep- 
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GEORGIA NEWOPAPER 
FILES SOLD FOR 3/001 
TO CONGRESS LIBRARY 


AUGUSTA, Ga.—One of the most valu- 
able old newspaper files in existence— 
the files of The Augusta Chronicle from 
its first issue in 1786 up to 1809, with 
the exception of five years, which were 
missing, have been sold to the library 
of Congress. ' They will be preserved 
where they can be referred to whenevetls 
the occasion arises, for nowhere would 
they be better cared for, perhaps, than 
in the library of Congress. 

The gale was made by Terence Doo- 
nan, of the Harrison Company, of At- 
lanta, who acquired them from a man 
who had owned them for upwards ef 40 
years—an old book man and junk dealer 
of Macon. 

Mr. Doonon bought these files for 
$1000 and held them for several years 
until he was able to negotiate a sale 
to the national library, which paid him 

7500 for them. It is said the library 
of Congress has a rule in accordance 
with which it pays $1 an issue for desira- 
ble ‘old files: back of 1800.* But in this 
case an exception was made and for the 


oldest of the files $5 an issue was paid. | 


The’ Chronicle was not. then, however, a 
daily paper. , 

The man from whom Mr. Doonon 
bought the files, it is said, purchased 
them from a: former editor of the Chron- 
icle, about 40 years ago, for $50. 


OTAGO LAND GOOD FOR FRUIT 
{Speeial to the’ Monitor) we 
“ALEXANDRIA, OTAGO, N. Z.— 
Never before, in the history of Alex- 
andra, New Zéaland, has there been 
such a genuine demand for land ag at 
present. It is all required for fruit. cuJ- 
ture, and this industry promises to as- 
sume large dimensions in the near 
future. Areas suitable for fruit culti- 


vation are jrapidly changing hands at 
Breetiy increased prices and visitors are 
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VISIT TO PERSIA 
TURQUOISE MINE 
SHOWS PROCESS 


The turquoise mines of Persia are sit- 
uated some hundreds of feet up a low 
range of hills which are of a magenta 
hue; and the one visited was entered by 
a tiny iron grille, says the Wide World 
Magazine. Once inside the visitors scram- 
bled down over very rough rocks to a lat- 
eral gallery, at the end of which, by the 
uncertain light of earthenware lamps, 


“the quarrying was in full swing. Two 


gangs, each composed of three or four 
men, were knocking off pieces of rock 
and roughly breaking them up. This 
operation having been completed, boys 
carried the ore up to the surface. 

The fragments were then worked by 
the feet of gangs of boys, under the 
charge of two men armed with long 
switches. After, perhaps, half an hour 
of this treatment, fresh water was run 
in and the turquoises were examined. 
This process is repeated three times and 
then the turquoises, which are still in 


the rock, are sorted into sealed bags andj. 


sent into Meshed. There consignments 


are purchased and the stones are ground} 


by professional polishers. 

It is only at this stage that the value 
of the stones can be in any way esti- 
mated. 


, KIMBALL BROS. CO,, 


OHIO RIVER DAMS 
WELL UNDER WAY 


CINCINNATI, O.—In his annual report 
Cot. John L. Vance, president of the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
said that 23 out of 54 dams that will 
form the nine-foot stage in the Ohio 
river from Pittsburgh to Cairo have 
either been completed or are in process 
of construction; that all the 54 sites 
have been fixed and 60 per cent of- them 
acquired. ‘About 35 per cent of the 
whole project is now, completed. 
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250 CARRIAGES UNDER 
ONE ROOK 


And no two alike including Brough- 
hams, Victorias, Station Wagons, 
Beach Wagons, Goddard Buggies, 
Phaetons, Stanhopes, open Road 
Wagons, 2 Wheel Governess Carts 
for Ponies, Meadowbrook Carts. 
Some have been little used and al- 
most new. The above will be sold at 
Bargain Prices. 
a 


112 Sudbury St. 


LIBRARY SETS 


$1.00 TO $7,50 
Soentin Pe. and Paper Cutter in 
vies | By y-p a patterns, Also 
pimicute Sets, Scissors 
ets and any items 
suitable for: -C 


a ISTMAS G GIFTS. 
CVERYTHING CUTLERY 
DAME STODI 


Co. 
874 Washington St., opp.. 
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COMMONWRALTH OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS, Metropolitan. Park Commission, 
Notice to Contractors. Sealed proposals 
for grading Qu Quincy. Shore. Reservation from 
Atlantic Street;to Hancock Street, Quincy, 
will be received at; the office of the Metro- 
olitan Park Commission, 14 Beacon Street, 
oston, Mass., until 12 o'clock M. of De- 
cember 5, 1911, at which time and place the 
bids will be publicly ‘opened and read. 
Proposals must be made upon the biank 
form furnished with the copy of contract 
an. specifications,-and each bid must be 
d by a certified check for the 


) aling material required is 15, 

ear A he containin farther infor- 
ion for bidders, form o 
t, specifications, bond 
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(Special to the Monitor) 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa—The pase: 
sengers landed in South Africa during 
the year 1910 numbered 31,281, and ange 
number embarked 26,913, giving a! 

ance of immigration to ‘the number ¢ 
4368, as against 735 in the previous year?™ 
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Formerly chef of a cuisine 
of international fame, my, del- 
icacies represent thg most elab- | 
orate of culinary traditions. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S GAIN ‘suger 


¥? ay 
" ca 
- 


They ema mt, a Posey B 


pon than y= ucts 
ry BB mys 
consists of a ct y super 


ery is not available, exopt per- 


haps at the six or -eight really 
great cuisines of America. 
Simply send check f 
amount from to $50. 
will choose from the fol 


Cig: 
the” best your amount pecunttetk: = 


unless you have some B merge 
ular preference as to ‘or 
kind. I have ready in one, 
two and four portion tins the 
elaborate culinary masterpiece 
‘Creamed Chicken a la King,”” 
garnished with mushrooms 
truffies, etc., ready to heat and 
serve on toast or in 

shells. 
and four portion tins: 


I make in one 
asd 


of Goose a la Rothschild, Duck- = 
‘breads. 


jing @ la Sultana, Sweet 
a la — ciere and Pt 
1 have ready the 


fonewtne fancy soups in quarts, §& 


ints and half pints—Genuine 


lear Green Turtle, Green Tur- { 


tle Th®&k, Chietken with rice, 
Chicken Consomm 

Gumbo Okra, 

England style 

Petit 
Thick a la anglaise, Scot 
Mutton ater ag Consomme, Juli-. 
Moc ack Oxtail . 
oxtail Bouillon 
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- Decorations 


711 North Broad Street 
Bs , Prive a nomdage 


108 NO. DELAWARE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. Arthur B. Brown 


DEN TIS 1 
1812 ‘West Tiog a Street 


Ladies’ Waists, Wash Suits, 
Dressing Sacques 
‘224 MARKET STREET 


hacer amon ah nase 


ea (HE MONITOR’S ’ 
CLEAN eo 


IC PAPERS |_| , ee Phe 
"3 : ; t x r . ee a) : 
AND IMATE 2 He 3 prepaid, : 
Lee SS capi ate as eMliee TEMS | ra i 2 apa ly a eh eRe Ma: eM, | SPER 
L5G, hie ee ae Be Med ia ste aah’ aoe oe oes Fey ; gs oN a: bi, SE ae 
See as Cre ge tek me ge ie Pup 


made in mannish- styles for 
women. 3 
coat at only cette eng eceeeee 


ed geek Se gt aia 


Fine light weight coats in a variety of colors, 


We guarantee every 


either men or |... 


15.00 


Boys’ Rubber. Piri 


4 to 16 YOaT. ees eeeeeee ees 275 and 3,50 a 
Rubber Hats, so’wester, style. ,.....+..--75e | ¢ 


We deliver goods Pariser a6 enywhere yee the U. Ss. or Canada. Mail orders filled. Catalogie tree 
- Ru aired. : | 
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8 + THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MASS., WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1911 ; 
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*. Ee } ‘ 
* new Potty Ne ° 
a Gilchrist ph FT} MAS: | 
i 4 Building 14 Pepa | iRie , I 
; as it Prd MO aed pal IN js ; ee : 
>> 2 Pri i’, Store of New Merchandise; 
oe appear a Hi inh \ | | | 
me when en aie Le. id) 
- epee iN WASHINGTON AND WINT 7 
. aa Te nse UW ER STREETS. | 
: mais Bane oe | 
By Ftd [Rien . 
OR ith ee ees eee Reality Withi Y BY CHIEF ENGINEER 
at Company Incorporated in 
rs ‘TS completion will mark another long step ahead in the a —" P G 
ate ee J . 
oe hore SE cab = phenomenal grow th of the Gilchrist establishment. A era ieee radually 
' — —— s pitts tet -2 directly due to the br Acquired by City Until 
, re ees d , ; growth that.is directly due to the broad recognition of the || : J 
ct that “good quality at its lowest possible price”’ is the dom? nating spirit of our ‘merchandising. Municipality Is in Control 
. i wv, before the New St burl. 
bs ven now, before the New Store ts butlt OHIO RIVER SOURCE 
4 : lr te SQW One of the largest munici J . pis . 
: fs ucipally ical . ’ 
; , “df YOu M1071€Y through the i J | Showing part of Louisvill n | 
x owned and operated water plants JP (tom ever plant on Crescent Hill, 
a P — R a a. ; cts Bdiod States ic tak ce where main supply is stored 
4 po CHC 'Y Z ur ebuildineg Sale Prices Lowsville, Ky., and the successful aes : = 
et maitenance of this utility by the iret i pes tee Bret doe . ae ate proweemee 37 & Symes 
x RRS ’ ; oe ae xy the present Cornish pumping engines | crib built about 100 feet from the south- 
: : : . : city makes the following ree . : a a I rt 
: The price reductions offered are made imperative because of the fact that we are under contract to turn our Winter J}|| historical and patty grisverge: nesatvole scot genie the olde ce te MME C acnas ce 
street store over to the builders January first and must reduce our bark more than half a mill; SE ‘we apa ‘ Isttcat Facis of reservoir occupying the site on the hill| ter is conducted to the pump wells of 
Bee T in davs that remain 6s " iy a million dollars in the 25 sell- interest to all having to do with\at the rear of the old Country Club | the pumping stations, whence it is forced 
5 | 2 \ . city cvater any cvhere. This sketch building, and from there distributed to| by the large pumping engines up to. 
/ | . Ls from material compiled by the the city through the 26 miles of mains | Crescent Hill reservoir through four cast- 
9 tod A } : - constituting the initial distribution sys- | iron pump mains, two 30 inches and two 
b : re- () | d . chicy age gas QilG supermtendent tem. The following is a summary of the | 36 inches in dinuibia and about two 
a . | of the Lowsville water works— |cost of the original works: miles long. The level of the water in the 
| Theodore A. Leisen r rair-when full ta 174 & 
ee 5 | . <1. Rest estate. i. iccceasas sesieerssee $14,928.65 | Teservoir when full is 175 feet above low 
pct 9 yf 7 teat WOFK. «. ‘iewiie Petia yo ae 326.6 —_ p Water in, the river, but the frictional re- 
a ; ad SS S | S, O ats ra | | rts | _ ery vag Company was|Pumping engines.........+.-0- 0 che a G4 (soggs aes CU 
a7, € . | | incorporated 1 or ¢ ‘ i Kan. | SIMRO RINe  . .s ésckwnescuees re 31, O86 1 O ai 
; taoky “fl ” i re vai na - oF Ken Coal ft gal .¢tancewude Gweccceoe 31,280.68 so igo a eet 
' at Sti00 va . rn one 854, with a capital Reservoir. ...ceceeeeeeeeees sees 44,535.37 | 78 nee ae _ Bik to a dynamic head 
. lof $ 0.000, divided into 10.000 shares | Pipe system --............00. coos 317,624.59 | equivalent to a t 190 fe 
—_—- Thi Making room for the Holiday Stocks that within a w eek will crowd apparel out of many second floor sections. ||| | of $100 each. pen ibe tattheney or a Fewer ncwargehintl dh aia hac 52.552.3 Pion Crescent Hill — where 
| Se , : : , | anes v ; e- | CONTINGERE CEPOCMGSS. . 0 vcr cccsces 00,800.90 : ; r 
f us sale comes every year about this time and is more than ever an event full of interestto women, for but 25 days re- ||{|C2™& # ‘uasi municipal corporation | $591 -—_|the muddy water has an average of 
Be a Ae main before part of our store is given over to the builders. This means 3 : ij, through the purchase by the city of nis: Jetecrrteutgeecest seen ¢-(i three days’ sedimentation, it flows into 
aoe | Louisville in 1856 of 5500 shares of the]. rhe original plant, including the pump- | the new coagulating. basin, directly across 
F THE BROADEST COLLECTION OF WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS, COATS AND ‘capital stock, and in 1859 of 2200 ad- ing station and equipment, the old eser- |the road, where the coagulant in the 
> ar SKIRTS WE’ VE EVER SHOWN {ditional shares. In later years the city | ¥°'™ and the pipe system, was designed |form of aluminum sulphate solution is 
ae ARE, NO Wy ON SALE AT SAVINGS ariArT AVER- igradually acquired the remainder of the by Theodore R. Scowden, assisted by |intreduced, through which medium tle 
© ih : : AGE NEARLY HALF PRICE. 'stock, thereby securing complete owner Charles Hermany. Mr. Scowden resigned ; greater portion of sediment and other 
.° W iship of the’ company. Until March 2), |° Jan. 1, 1861, and was succeeded by |impurities remaining in the water are 
my (1906, the city, exercised its control Mr. Hermany, who retained the position | precipitated, and the partially clarified 
eT atl 5 Ithrough the board of directors appointed of chief engineer until January, 1908. |water is then conducted to the sand 
| | WOMEN S AND MISSES’ SUITS. AND COATS Remarkably Underpriced | by the sinking fund commissioners, but Probably uo community ever started | filter beds, where all remaining fore'gn 
SGA. Seana eee | a 'from and after that date, in conformity out with a better initial equipment for |} matter is filtered out and the pure ef- 
ing all Sr wag browdclots, | 7 4 Scaggs $10.00 Black Broadcloth Suit— | bby sary dl es?. 50 Broadcloth Coats—Semi-| Misses’ $32.50 Silk Velvet Suits—10 of | With an act of the Legislature, the full its water works than Louisville, a fact | fluent run oif into the clear water reser- 
cheviots and serges. _At...... 15 | whey cane a Ss et Px. ir, only Z>: 00 | I ee a atta fe optic gale Aye be ot these suite iu black, brown and green: management and control was vested in| Wich can be readily appreciated when |voir, ready for distribution through the 
x | —-- trimming; 14 coats left. 25 re} At capa — — 5 OO the board of public works. it is realized that. the pumping ma- | mains. 
we Seinen: = ae eee oe tmeyred aekee pce Mike Cente min black ee Ae a nae obs ev ewes cos oe ° Misses’ $30.00 Sample Suite Wineus = | The most important improvements to chinery installed 50 Fears ago Was The results obtained through the oper- 
. ' eg ee ig ree amelie «Sikes “~ 25.00 and blue, With storm collar 18. 75, ‘ | quality chiffon broadcloth aud men’s- be completed in 1911 are the concreting tained in active daily operation until }ation of the filter have been satisfactory 
SS Some ee ee ee : effect, all) siges. At.......... ae ieies Sicteet int. t heavy black | «A lll? a black and navy; only | {ill o¢ Crescent Hill reservoir: the RAPT « 1909, and is today capable of being util-|in every particular.. The turbidity of 
be : es ed tailor-mide ; «9 SUITS, ull Sizes, et , J . . : ra. ile al ees : ge . 
2 - Women’s $37.50 Chiffon Broadcloth! women's $28.50 Balaceste—Sem!- iinees suits. Skinner satin lined. At 18.75 OE oo eee ier eer ere 25.00 | tion of the intake and screen tower at| !7ed should OCCEHOR ‘TESS. his oris1- the Ohio river Water, which is sometimes 
-. ot ap ea seg Hg Ay eae. brown | style of fine gray or bienk 18. 75 bow . Black Silk Velveteen  Suits— ‘il |the river station, and the installation of nal pumping plant, which was built by | as high as 5000 parts per million, has 
% 44. At errr | Re ia a Pa 25.00 English cravenette. At........ Misses’ 25.00 Heavy Serge Suits—19 | and gor: lig aig ie on ee | a steam turbine-driven centrifugal pump | Roach & Long, Louisville, consisted y Recs uniformly reduced te Zeta, ¢ sled: 
; “vy serge ‘ CY of *iriera Th! i Be, OY . -) 3S Ss li . ° e ° | ‘ , ’ nid mec Aavine ; » - vie fies . s 
‘ ee ee ay | ee ee ace teminedl fringed quite, | tala “heks iene 34.16. to replace the Cornish engines at river | 0! two Cornish engines, having a com lute clarification. The total hardness of 
Women’s $25.00 Serge Suits—20 blue or or piack, iuarantest — fan. eray! only; sizes 14, 16, 18. 8 75 PAO cece ees e eee eee cvevens 18.75 station No. l. bined capacity of 12,000,000 gallons in| the water has not increased, and there is 
black serge suits, sizes 34 to 18 75 proof, all sizes. At ........... 5.00 SD ES ESO OO AE Oe. Pre re . $18.75 Tailored Serge Suits—20 black | The work on Cre scent Hill reservoir is 24 hours, and for over 30 years these | not the slightest perceptible evidence of 
RE SERRE CE Soe Teen : ee ne one 15. () designed to curtail the leakage, improve | PU™Ps continued almost uninterruptedly | any alum remaining in the filtered water. 
Women’s $25.00 to $45.00 Suits—15 ind cca ear tinck woes. Tard Balebed Sta Gee tiem dine $18.75 Forstman & Huffman’s Chiffon | the results from sedintentation, and fa- to furnish a water supply ample for A better comprehension of the work 
suits, including serges, basket weake, anteed waterproof, women Z 3.98 wide Silk braid, velvet eollar, heavy a Suits—1S5 suits in a plain | cilitate the work of cleaning. the constantly increasing demands of ! done by the reservoirs and filter is con- 
fancy striped cheviots and 15 00 and migses’s sizes. * At......... . Se oe only 18 of these 15 OO tin lined ae masmner Z 75 | The intake and screen tower, with its the city. vexed by the statement that over 7000 
velvets. At... ....seeeeebeedes . oh a cea eautiful suits. At........... . ie Ue ieeelil | connections, will increase the capacity of | During 1596 and 1897 a series of eX-|tons of mud is removed annually from 
° omen 8s < y ; ; ,ui i > “ r ’ Th 1 - 
Woman's Shes Chreuiiee Mrendcidh | —11 coats, ly sacs ot sonae ne ae tual bein Ged Mixtave Sebte-.te 8 ee 5 spalling et color the conduits leading to both pumping periments was conducted with a view the water supplied to the city. equivalent 
pene ith shawl collar, ouly and fringe and chenille trim- 25 are handsome plagu “gage 25. 00 kana satin lining; only pe co stations, and will,yprovide improved fa- | t® filtering the city’s water supply, the} to about 20 wagon loads daily. In this 
one suit, size 36. At...... ° mings, allisi@es. At.......... . , models; only 6 in the lot. suits In this lot. At........ ii cilities for screening the water before | result of which was the design of the | process of removal Crescent ITill reservoir 
| it reaches the pumps. prese nt filtration plant, This investiga- | takes out about 42-per cent, the coagu- 
A ae ‘ » of the pioneer movements | lating basin 46 per cent and the filt 
NUP | The new centrifugal pump, with a ca- tion: Was one 8 ” I tt enn oe? agers 
be z ° ° ° ° ° along the line of water a for | proper the remaining 12 per cent. When 
= . ° ipacity of 30,000,000 gallons in 24 ,hours, ee i GO oT ae ; 
'|Plush Coats at Economical Prices Nine Solendi Skirt Specials | | Eistdoic ere reset, proving © tore sion! soply on an extondl sae | he improements now Geng made. i 
| 3 ' cath py it pcs a land the results of diene experiments | Crescent Hill reservoir are completed, tlre 
4 Women’s and Misses’ Baby Lamb Tex-! 14 Silk Plush Coats—With baby lamb $5.00 Skirts Of all-wool panama $25.00 \}} | pumpage capacity of 70,000,000 gallons | ; , 
~ ~ f cones, “Mined |e stvle ut with | extile trimmings, misses’ 40). 00 serges and cheviots, black 98 | model, sik lined. pot ta tee Il | daily at the river stations. A new boiler and the data secured therehy, have been | results obtained by sedimentation alone 
"9 shawl collar, lined throughout itl neil ie : y me | ke or eater far-re I eati fF aj wi é <e > : 
».4} | ‘Suaranteed ‘satin. only 2 AC) Af) | and women’s sizes. Seah Sabberes  Shkee cP lain ts ailored | Sa ae 8.75 1] |plant, ‘with automatic stoker, induced | /@™" —— i Shee Pree: , : ARE —— silliges — 
iS of these coats. At.....%.. . style, fastening on side, 2 398) | $18.75 Altman Voile Skirts—Three skirts | | draft and superheater, is included in this reeyps a yen 9 ee ‘ doe . equipment of river station 
1 “ - , ’ ~ ack, "OW ane avy. : over SIlK ODS ) ide nine oO . an » § i & ation. 4 - 4nas a ing ‘api ‘ity { 
‘ : Women's Baby Lamb Textile Coats—| Women’s Silk Seal Plush Coats and ome bie ind navy. A fo Ao! ai| and oe ies hate I Eee l front contract. the su iit Oo rte ; ee aah : hes : Page: capac ity of 40,000, 
AS black. wen occa ae pg jot. lustrous) Broadcloth Reversible gig 32. 50 r? in in black and == navy. ? 08 I I css. sb lb doc cp sx 5.00 On the city board of water works to- In 1898 the irst step im actua! oor Be eee ee — o—— the pore, 
BIAS oS casi iad sans vue 25.09 | —The newest models. $10.00 SkirteFinest chiffon’ pumatans | $1500 Chiffon Broadcloth Skirts—Panel day are Charles F. Granger, Charles F. | 8truction of the filter was taken; througe [powed: HPRrOveMegss At river Biaeil: ie 
a | | ; a silk and wool poplins. Mw Ee | he ol “a 10 . a ‘luster of foot | |/|| Huhlein, Charles G. Mengel, Davis Brown the letting of the contract for the clear; 1 ane completed and the new centri- 
7 36. Silk Plush Coats—In women’s and ey ee ere ‘. & Yipes vader 10 and W. O. Head. mayor of Louisville, | Water basin and filter house. The work | fugal pump installed, there will be &@ 
misses sizes prices ranging from De shaw] olls i ined ] = 50 Skirts—Cuar: t 1 1] ] 2 ee ee ee to ee eee ee 2 ee ee ee ° j an . . > mM A A uisvil e, : 
.. | x4 cep shaw? pollars, ‘ined through- tan” cea setae” oat. | ‘he offic F the c anv - Deaci.| under this contract was not completed | further reserve of 30,000,000 gallons, or 
j out with Skinner's satin tically all fabrics, ood styles, col-| $12.75 Chiffon Panama Skirts—In ful] The officers of the company are: Presi ; = 
: 15.00 to 25.00 4 ‘ see spaces 37.50 ors black, brown and navy. 5 00) plaited model only, 8 skirts : dent, Charles F. Granger; vice-president until 1902, and the construction of the;a total available pumpage capacity of 
| Te OF RT Oe ae kes wh ocho ois sac ee Be a * eae ics at 0.00 Charies ¥. Huhlein: secretary, L. R. Me.| coagulant house and filter tanks was | 70,000,000 gallons a day, equivalent to 
. ah - -_ Cleery; treasurer, Wilson H. Escott; | finished shortly thereafter. three times the average need of the city. 
ee ‘1 $60.00" Marmot Coats—52 inches long. At......... 52.50 $25.00 to $30.00 Black Fox Sets. At.... 20.0 buyer and assistant treasurer, Charles S.| The clear water basin is a covered| At the Crescent Hill pumping station 
8 ‘mits daaden Peay Chate—Full kngth. -At......45.00 became ME eee theese Acc 3. 0 Potter; chief assessor and assistant sec- | concrete reservoir 392x460 feet and 22 there are three pumps, each capable of 
7 $100.00 Nearseal Coats—52 inches long. At........ o ae 28 Ngai Deans oS anaes 3.98 retary, J. Baxter Kremer; auditor, John | feet deep. This basin covers an area delivering 24,000,000 gallons of water 
ce a _ inc g >.O $7.98 Opossum Shawls—To match muffs. At 50 : ’ . ) +e 
ay $25.00 Fur Collar Coats—52 inches long. At...... 12.50 White Fur Sets—Various styles. From ~ =O ft: oa'an S. Morris; chief engineer and superin-|of 180,000 square feet, and has a ca-jin 24 hours, or a combined daily 
3 $25.00 Black China Wolf Sets. At................. 15.00 Marabout, Skins, Heads, etc., reasonably priced. Loy agi nian A. > ge ae —— hips 2B: eget “ el sae oa ag Mg ak ice « (ena 
7 chief engineer and superinténdent, Calvin} house is located over the easterly enc we eres: Lee ee es jas, Onze” 
A M. Duke. of the clear water basin, and is of} pacity of 36,000,000 gallons a day, but 
? > The first active board of directors,|hmple size to accommodate the con- should not be relied on to furnish more 
; ad Tea Ap rons Buy Holiday Umbrellas Now Scarfs and Shams which had charge when the original con- | struction of another set of filter beds | than 30,000,000 gallons, leaving one bed 
ry  denggeretihngectt aoront—with yee voniX? :MAVE TE, ADVANTAGE eae ee eae ie, glee in ts struction of the water works was inaug- | of the same capacity as the present fil- always in reserve. ' 
4g r > s Aes e Tm- ° ‘ 5 “OTK . The , a 2 aeilt) +c 
of with fa or scalloped ruffle and ity American Taffeta, with a fine as-| brellas—Full 28-inch ek | with self empire designs. Priced rae urated and completed, grey mate of A. | ter. the ¥ aie storage facilities consist of 
: pocket. Priced at ia gee 8 nome Ge pidge g plain —_ mamas abe selected, plain, box- Ne ee ae Soc do bea o Dek es 25 ||| | Harris, president, and D. . Benedict, D. The water supply for Louisville is Crescent Hill reservoir, with an area of 
17c, 25c, 39¢ and 50c fancy horhs. At...... Oc ee ee L. Beatty, T. C. ar te H. T. Curd.| taken from the Ohio river through a/| 752,000 square feet (17 acres) and having 
2 | Round Tea Aprons—Fine lace and Child in Need Sian A . Meee i ie ie hs oe om s's hed OER ae 00 0 0 . Embroidered Scarfs and Shams—Sey.- | ‘i ewes : . ‘ ‘ . 8 ; ' 2 
4} embroidery trimmed, with ruffle and cerized cover pr a ge Aled nae $3.00 Union Silk Umbrellas—-With fine eral designs, scalloped or | A. C. Badger, and William Inman. steel-lined conduit to station No. 1, and|a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons, and the 
i, pocket. Priced at 22, 24 inch sizes; the hi: andles include so gy Rag edits i phony handles. memetiiched. At ........2... 49c | In 1856 the actual construction of the | two submerged iron pipes, each 36 inches| clear water reservoir, with a capacity of 
4 ; 25C, tp cay 50c a erlaey of fine fancy effects. 5 c ay Get ss. oh 9 he wege 1.5 iin ee water works was’ commenced, and in in diameter, to station No. 2, the outer 25,000,000 gallons. 
2 Hy semi priced at... +.- 25c, 50c $1.50 Piece Dyed Taffeta Umbrellas— oS. | hae Silk Mixed Taffeta Umbrellas— 45 in., lace trimmed. At.... 1.50 : 
. inch size, with case to match; the han- » silk case and tassel; the handles 
| Skirt Aprons — I anne 25 Rn\ dies are 12-inch mission ebony are al] the 12-inch sterling sil- 1 Qe Embroidered Table Cov 
| trimmed. Priced at. S: 2c eee. AS. Bs tees cee ook oo 0’ 98c ver trimmed style. At........ 1.US) 36 in. size, lace iriueed At | 00 
: soins ate car: Gs BAILEY’S .RUBBER STORE: 22 BOxESTON STREET 
| } 
a\| 9 BOSTON, MASS. 
; REMNANT SALE OF DRESS GOODS : 
a| 2 ; SILKS AND LININGS Lightweight Rubber Slip Ons English Gabardines : 
2 2000 Yards of Dress Goods—2000 Yards of Silk and 1000 Yards of Linings | “Gaines bh wists. et tab css ca qual- | For those who object to rubber we sell an — } 
A Priced at Savings at from 30% to 50%; Some Marked Less Than Half | ity in black, tan or gray and we sell them at | English Gabardine coat made from fine im- || 
Dress Goods Remnants include Wool Serges, Broadcloths, Cash- Silk Remnants include Messalines, Fancy Waistings, Taffetas, very low prices. None better at any price. . of — “= coormeggy — pons nr | 
t..4 of : 7 : a « 
--meres, ap fe gage 80  oonggar ees, Seeck _— a _— a Foulards, Striped Messalines, etc., in desir- Ladies’ Coats, formerly 7.50, now.......-5.00 Prices from 15.00 to 35.00 ; 
~ ti} | Goods, Na ue Dress Goods, etc., in good s BE 6 ot VES RRO cata : 
¥ as, vy , , g alable lengths able lengths and priced at almost half. Men’s Coats, fotmerly 6.00, now.......-4.00 | it 
co) ee ‘ : . . : : . ; S A $ : 
* : | INING REMN ANTS Inélude Tailors’ Satins, Percalines, Satins, Sailor Canvas, Venetian, etc., in all the most wanted Boys’ Coats, tan only, formerly 5.00, now 4.00 uto Loats ) 
%, . colors and black. : : These are made from fine heavy all wool ma-_ | 
| ie ws | 
, eatherwelg aCKIntosnes terials without any rubber but water-* | 
‘ | Our double texture bombazine coat for ladies | Proofed by the cravenette process. Prices 
ie | | RERUN, | is light in weight, guaranteed -waterproof and from dh 6b tt 6 © 6 wwe o78 6 6 4 O60 8 Oe 18.00 to 35.00 ii 
& W CEORGE W . = - fast colot. The colors are black, navy blue, M ’ D +: C t } 
KI NE ARD : ROBB | Ihler & English Tt, WILKINSON tan and olive. These are box coats cut on ‘Wien s Vriving Oats t 
JOBBER OF Representing mannish lines and button to the neck. We have a heavy all wool, double breasted { 
a ; Get the BEST equipment Easily worth 15.00. Our coat in dark gray, lined with mackintosh cloth, _ | 
« rtistic Bicycles and Sundries SELIG I. WOLFSON DICE np crc cccccccroes cvvesevede “ making it impervious to wind or water, which 
oi Pl hR | Manufact f e believe to be the most satisfactory d i 
aay 918 Arch Street dymouth kope: acturer 0 w Igy Rag shee cape ctory driv- | 
i 6 Double I Canton Cloth — | ig coat to be had. Price 
PHILADELPHIA Boston and Lockport Blocks he Sem” ouble lexture ton Llo i PERSE MELE | SS Site Aah i 
‘ ; 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MAS 


S., —— NOVEMBER 29, 1911 


Boylston Street, 


a 


Boston, Mass. 


| Fr. HOLLANDER. 


Fifth Avenue at 46th 


street, 


New York 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Buftalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, ;Ohio 
St. Louig Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 


9 


Hotel Royal Poinciana 
Palm Beach, Florida 


We Will Add Your Name to Our Mailing List Upon Receipt of a Postal Addressed to Our Boston Store. Fa e. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lowisville, Ky. 

Albany, New York 
Syracuse, New York 
Elmira, New York 

Dayton, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


WINTER STORES 


Hotel Green 


Pasadena, California 


SUMMER STORES 


Misses’ Party and School Dresses, Tailored Suits and Coats. 


Newport, Rhode Istand | W. atch Fill, Rhode [stand Bar Harbor, Maine 


' almost everything shown® Experienced fitters always in attendance. 


Upon request we will furnish informaticn regarding our next trip, spring 1912. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
Toledo, Okio 
Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Joseph, Missourj 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pasadena, California 
Santa Barbara, California 
San Francisco, California 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Richmond, Virginia 
Savannah, Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Mobile, Alabama 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Colorado Springs, Colorade 
Denver, Colorado 
Duluth, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Springfield, III. 
Peoria, Illinois 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Wheeling, 
Evansville, Indiana 

South Bend, Indiana 


Santa barbara, 


In addition to maintaining these stores we exhibit in various cities (specified below) Ladies Gowns, Tailored Suits, Evenirig and Carriage W raps, Automobile Coats and Separate Waists, also 


With the exception of the imported models we are makers on our own premises of 


¥ 


» -& 
‘ : 


a 


Spring WV estern and Southern Trip Startine about January lst— Cities toe t isited: 


. Baltimore, 
West Virginia 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


York Harbor, Maine 


Washingtdn, D.*C. 
. Memphis, Tennessee 
‘Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
‘Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
‘Dallas: Texas 
’ Charleston, South Carolina 


California 


> 
. 


Maryland 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


For the 


floliday 


Season 


there 1s a lar 


Hur Christmas Departments 
HE entire importations have arrived and are now being 
ve collection of odd pieces which will not be duplicated. 

OF ALL KINDS, FRENCH JEWELRY, LEATHER GOODS, FANS, 


TOYS 


(s Are Now In Com 


ele 


shown. 


Assortment 


Selections are 


FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELTIES 


NEEDLEWORK 


now advised as 


5: 


a ee 


N OREGON the year has been bright 


=, : 
institution 


with events and activities making for | 


progress. 
-ome tumbling over 
set down and the rest—the unworthy do- 
ings, the meaningless excitements, The 
fuss of fads, fever of politics and flurries 
of busines$—+fade out as one studies the 
last 12 months and notes how 
an advance has been marked. 
attempt to rank the subjects in any order 
of importance, but will take them as they 
come to mind. 

‘ At the Oregon penitentiary the dark 
Jungeon, whipping, the lockstep and the 
striped suit belong to yesterday. Fol- 
jowing the excellent reforms inaugurated 
hv Governor (now Senator) Chamber- 
lan, Gov. Oswald West has proved the 
value of his “honor system” in the man- 
agement of convicts. The Governor does 
not regard the prisoners as “convicts,” 
put rather as men that have erred, even 
is you and I might have erred. He is 
with the other modern prison reformers 
in insisting that the penitentiary should 
not be so much an institution for pun- 
Yshment as for reform; that civilization 
has been exceedingly stupid in its long- 
tontinued habit of fostering the produe- 
tion of hardened criminals through the 
old penitentiary system. 

But the Governor has gone a step 
farther than others, I believe. He prac- 
tically makes a bargain with the con- 
vict: “I will let you out of prison and 
put you to work nearby in the open air 
and ‘sunshine, if you will give me your 
word not to run away. I will see that 
you are paid enough to give you a little 
start when you leave the penitentiary, 
and when time shows that you deserve 
it you will win a parole.” Despite the 
misrepresentations of political enemies, 
and the trepidation of those who cannot 
believe that old methods should be 
changed, the West plan, during the last 
year, has proved a remarkable success. 
There have been fewer escapes than 
mnder the old system, although the 
measure - of value is not in escape 
statistics, but in the numbers of men 
that are reformed. The plan is said to be 
working wonders in this direction. 


Education Goes Forward 


) A notable event of the year was the 
opening of Reed College at. Portland. 
Endowed at the start With $3,000,000 
from the Simeon G, Reed estate; having 
secured ‘a splendid location, an exceed- 
ingly progressive and able young presi- 
dent (Dr. William T. Foster), a care- 
fully sélected and enthusiastic faculty, 
and cherishin-- an avowed and well-de- 
fined purpose to avoid the faults and | 
time-honorec. stupidities whieh are the 


The worth-while things fairly) 
one another to be) 
i the vear. 


Clearly | 


I will noe | 


bids fair to become one of 
the greatest in the- land. 

The study of the economy 
use has received great impetus during 
Oregon is alive to the impor- 
tance and dignity of farming. ‘The pas- 
toral era of land-use is now disappear- 
ing, except in remote corners of the 
state, giving place to the grain-raising 


of land- 


stage; and where grain raising has long’! 
turn | 
condition— | 


| been the main industry, that in 
is giving Way to the final 
intensive agriculture and _ horticulture. 
The ranges are gaining grain fields, but 
losing their vast flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, but the small farmer 
is learning how to increase his income 
by raising a few choice sheep and blooded 
cattle which in the aggregate will soon 
compensate for the losses from the 
ranges. 

This condition, brought about by the 
state’s rapid increase in population (some 
50,000 colonists are said to have arrived 
this year), and the recent extensive raj¥ 
road development have stimulated the 
demand for agricultural education. At- 


mi 


tendance at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Corvallis, one of the best in the 
country, has nearly doubled. “Farm 
trains,’ or “The Agricultural College on 
Wheels,” are more popular than ever, 


|whole districts often flocking to the sta- 


tions when such trains arrive. 


the year in this connection followed upon 
the organization last spring of the Cen- 
tral Oregon Development League. ‘This 
body is affiliated with a state league of 
the same character. and through the 
latter with 
commercial bodies of neighboring states, 
and its the latest addition to that vast 
and well-organized “get-together” move- 
ment Yor the general betterment of the 
Pacific Coast. The Central Oregon League, 
covering the great semi-arid region, about 
200 miles square, which yesterday was 
devoted almost exclusively to stockrais- 
ing, has already established two experi- 
ment farms, one for irrigation and the 
other for dry-farming, the league’s plan 
being to “spread out” the agricultural 
college, ‘to make it more than ever a 
school for the production of expert farm 
instructors, and to bring it eventually 
into every county through the establish- 
ment of one or more test farms in each 


from the state and federal government. 
Turning to the state’s public schools: 
Two laws were passed bythe last wegis- 
lature which have done much to raise 
the standard of the teaching profession. 
All teachers’ -certificates are now issued 
by the state department of education ; 
normal school .graduates receive certi- 


wae Bigs. ig thee to teach in athe 


<p 
one 


schools of 


EDITOR SEES PROGRESS” IN OREGON: 


By Lute Pease, Editer of the Pacific Monitly 


two-vear and three-vear high 
the While 
university graduates may teach in any of 
the state 
common schools ts provided for; 
heen appointed on the 
of the counties, and 
results are reported from 
state. In these same com- 

a rapidly-growing move- 


“+ cal, 
stute, college and 
supervision of 
men of 


high ~ hools. 


high standing have 
education hoavde 

encouraging 
all over the 
mon schools is 
ment to include the 


Contests 


| of miles to 
study of agri iculture. | railroads have shown their faith in the |< ‘ade, 


stock 
lately 


soil culture. raising, 


in 


poultry raising, and so on, have 


f 


ling 


_ been meluded in the program of many ot | 


the country schools, 


Railroad Development 


James J. Hill drove the 
at Bend. Oct. 35, 
pletiti hill 
joint into 
known the 
in the United States. <All central 
united in celebrating the event. 
had spent 


signalizing the 
and Southern Pa 
central Oregon, 30 


m of the 
“pa os 

CLIC blue 
long as 
area 
Oregon 
Men and women who 
“walting for the railroad” 


see thle first train. 


| Portland 
has 
golden spike Regs 
com- | 
-| matte valley to Coos bay, 
! lately 
largest railroadless | 
and 
/south central Oregon to 
vears | 
came hundreds | 
The two) 


resources of the vast interior by spend- 
on the road up _ the 
Desc “areal canyon, 

In wes(ern Oregon the 
the 
n completed, 


at ‘Tillamook 
opening up a 
luable timber and dairving 
announcement of another 
in the upper Willa- 
120 miles, 
Which will open up 
and dairving country 
an outlet from 


with coast 
just bee 
and va 
The 
Kugene 


region. 
line from 
been made, 
still more timber 
will also provide 
are extend- 
valley and 
the € 


Pacific coast. Eleetrie lines 
ing through the Willamette 


from Portland eastward into as- 


! ~ . . . _ 
of fine farming country within reach of 
'the Portland market. 


line connecting | 


has | 


recently 
‘summer the marking through California 
a harbor on the | 
‘northern and southern borders of this na- 


bringing a constantly growing area | couraging competition between counties 


Sire 2 nner ne bs eee | 


The good roads movement in the state 


has just received new impetus from the | —— 


successful launching of the Pacifie high- 


The 


asts is to establish a 


ae 
way project. plan of the enthust- | 

. / 
highway that shall | 


‘some day run from the Panama canal to | 


the Arctic circle. Through Oregon and} 


Washington the route has been marked | 


by guide posts, and by another 


will the route between the 


complete 


movement is-proving a stim- 
improvement, by en- 


‘The 
to highway 


tion. 
ulus 


as to which shall. offer the best stretch | 
on the main road or for most desirable. 
side trips. 


—— 
—— <4 


+ 
But the most important movement of 


similar organizations and 


county, backed by the county with aid{~ 


Make, Your Christmas Expenditures 


Represent Intrinsic Value 


Furniture as a gift is of enduring worth—not for a day, not for a week or month—and not merely a passing pleasure but 
a material expression of remembrance for the years tocome. In cur well-chosen stock of 


Solid Mahogany Furniture 


We present gifts that are of superior excellence, practical and unusually moderate in price. 


As an illustration of the values, we offer the following for comparison. 


sented and at least 


25% to 50% Lower in Pnice than Elsewhere. 
Solid Mahogany Dining Chairs 


Solid Mahogany Buffets 


a 


10 styles of Buffets, solid 
throughout drawers, 
sides, bottoms and back, 
48-inch size. An oppor- 
tunity of the most un- 
usual nature when it 
comes to quality and 
low price. Regular value 
$75.00. 
Other Buffets at equally 
low prices 


7 90 


Each and every piece guaranteed as repre- 


Solid Mahogany Dining Chairs, like 


illustration, leather 


genuine 


slip 


seat, a good variety of patterns from 


which to make a selection. 


Arm ® 


chairs to match. Values $10 to $15. 


oA-99 


It’ would pay you hand- 
somely to come to Fer- 
dinand’s for Rugs and 
Carpets. 


Ws WAS 


SWAY 


RAO 


Opin: Monday and Saturday. 
Evenings | 


2260 Washington Street 


ROXBURY ~ 


It would pay you hand- 
somely to come to Fer- 


dinand’s for Beds 


Bedding. 


and 


POMPADOURS 


ARE AGAIN IN Seup toa 


And as usual we are offering 
the best shade~assortments at 


equal qualities. By fSeiting 
your transformation now you. 
will actually 


Save 1-4 to 1-3 of the 
Regular Price 


besides being among the_-first: 
to wear the new styles. 


TRANSFORMATIONS: 
Half Transformations; made 
of strictly sanitary Ger- 
man hair. Special 
Transformations for 
around the head; made. of ” 
strictly sanitary German 
hair. Special..... Mw deters 
Half Transformations, made 
of strictly sanitary French 
hair. Special 
SWITCHES: 
20-in. Stemless Switches, 
made of strictly sanitary 
German hair. Special., 
24-in. Stemless Switches, 
made of strictly sR 
German hair. Special.. 


26-28-in. Stemless Switches: 
made of strictly sanitary 
German hair. Special.. 


ROLLS: 


AN around sanitary 24-in. 
hair rolls. Special... 


24-in. sanitary roll, which 
can be washed and ‘combed. 
Special 


Hair Dressing and: Manicuring 
Exped Operators sep 


R.H. WHITECO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


:. $2.48 fP 
Th 


- $3. 48 


$5.98 


the lowest prices asked for f 7 


The great Success of our 


2) Jo 


Discount Sales 


in 1907, 1908 1909 and 1910 
prompts us to repeat the sale at this 
time to stimulate trade during 

period usually quiet in the rug busi- 


ness. 


Same Method 


Our methods of merchandising 


;: 7 < a - * ” . 
tne *ete 'e * Ook a Oc 
SS OR RI Se a 
“% secetnsoteyatrete a 
PSO Se wn 


are American not Oriental. 
Hundreds of satisfied customers 


seceterate 


eaten 
Ra coc ancsne 
cy, 


x 
secsseats 


-" 
Para 

Brg Boas 

Sebathones 


of former years bear testimony to 


the genuine merit of this annual 


sale. 


Same Guarantee 


We guarantee all rugs as repre- 
sented, as fully as if purchased 
without discount. 

Our point is gained if we can 
induce you to make comparisons 
with Oriental Rug values found 


elsewhere at this time. 


John HM. ey < hed Dons. ¢ 0. 


646-650 WASHINGTON 


ae tis ie oS DI SOL iS RRR DS A SR AIL seo PRE a te aR? 
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Ls. 


“10 


Complete, with two Pull 
Seckets, Cord and Plug, 
Delivered in New England 


Mail Orders Carefully 
Filled | 


. ‘east 
gunast wu: .-% 


THE BIGGEST VALUE 
Ever Offered a Gas Electric Lamp 


@ From an artistic viewpoint this portable is a beauty, and 
for intrinsic value it gives more, dollar for dollar, than any 
other lamp ever offered in Boston. 


@ Standard of genuine bronze and shade of Aeaded art glass 
in amber with red or yellow flowers and green with red or 
pink flowers. 


> 


ne nay 


in or 


Asa We will hold, carefully packed, ready for Christmas 

Christmas Gift delivery, this beautiful and lasting remembrance. 
€] Just one hundred lamps will be sold, and each one 3] ¢ 
guaranteed perfect in every respect. Sale price 


McKENNEY & WATERBURY CO. 
181 Franklin Street, cor. Congress | 


|. P. STREHLE & CO. : 
Manufacturers of Trimmed, Ready-to-Trim BOO kK S 


3 and Ready-to-Wear 
Ladies’ Hats ta 

Book and Art Shop 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


Millinery Goods 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


__ 639 Arch Street, bony sy ma BG 
Religious Mottoes and Pic- 


tures, Books, Lesson Markers, 
A large assortment of. Christ- 
mas Folders. Send for Catalog. 


Lilian M. Sisson 


Moinine for Table 
Raisins for Cake 
‘Currants for Cake 


Citron for Cake 
Nuts of all Kinds 
oer Made Mince Meat 


McCarthy & & Haynes 


510 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


¥ 


— 


Positions Secured for Teachers 


of Music 
ORATORY, GYMNASTICS, ETC. Also 


CHURCH ‘engagements for aati meg ‘OR- 
GANISTS and DIRECTOR 


HENRY C. LAHEE 


one Rast, 475-1 
218 ) THEMONT TON 


ow ee 


Old Virginia Farms 


700 Farm Bargains 
Send for Catalog 


| Casselman & Co., seen ae Va. tt 
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STREE 
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PLD aR ae 
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OUR 
5th ANNUAL 


29% 


Liscount 


Sale 


()rienta 


RUGS 


S in Full 
Operation 


| eee — 


is RT we Be ee uage ie a a a: oc Ocion ee. “antigo? 


Oriental Rug 


in our stock 


inventorying $175,000, excepting 
those selling for $12.50 or less, and 
those already reduced in price, 


will be subject to 


25% discount 


from regular tag prices 


The original tags remain and 
prices have not been marked up to 
provide for this discount. Hverv 
rug was purchased for our legit- 
imate retail wants and none for this 
sale or for the purpose of marking 


down. 
What our Discount 
Sale Means 
$100 Saving on a $400 Purchase! 
$50 
$25 


Saving on a $209 Purchase! 


5 EES 
Saving ona $ 100) Purchase! 


All merchanaise cheerfully shown with- 
out obligation, and corresoondence wiil 
have the attention of one of the officers 


of the Corporation. 


A A " ww) . A re e* PR i ee 
Oe | Se SIR ne Ree 


MASS. 


os deal BOSTOR, 
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SHOP EARLY 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SHOP EARLY 


MEN AND BOYS 


things from both foreign and 


Our showing of FURNISHINGS and ACCESSORIES of DRESS suitable for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS is most elaborate and comprehensive. 


We specialize in unusual 


domestic makers. Special attention given to Women Customers 


Neckwear 50¢ to 3.50 
Silk Hosiery...50¢ to 3.50 
Gloves, lined and unlined, 
1.50 to 8.00 
Suspenders ...50¢ to 2.50 
Initial Handkerchiefs, box of 
1.50 and 3.00 
--2.50 to 15.00 
Scotch Waistcoats, 
6.00 to 10.00 
-1.00 to 10.00 
1.50 to 5.00 
Matched Umbrella and Cane, 
7.00 to 15.00 


Umbrellas . 


LEATHER GOODS 
Collar Bags... 4.50 to 2.4590 
Jewel Cases...1.00 to 5.80 
Gae to1.50 


House Gowns, 
12.00 to 20.00 


Bath Rotes..4.00 to 15.00 
Pajamas 1.50 to 8.00 
Night Robes. .1.00 to 2.50 
Sweaters...-4.90 to 18.00 
JEWELRY 

Gold Studs....75¢ to 
Tie Retainers. .50¢ to 
Scarf Pins....1.00 to 
Gold Links, per pair.. 
Evening Dress Sets, 


3.00 to 10.00 


Card Cases... 


Bill Folds 


Scarf Cases...3,50 to 6.00 


Traveling Dressing Cases, 

4.00 to 7.00 
Pocket Manicure Sets, 

1.50 to 2.50 
Military Brushes, 

3.00 to 5.00 


3.950 
1.00 
2.00 
-1.50 


Made 


A SUIT OR ULSTER IS ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE AS A GIFT 


are both Boston and New England Made 


in our own shops on the premises, they 


Macullar 


400 Washington Street. 


Parker Company 


Boston, Mass. 


THE TAB-OL-OID WAY 


ur wakes’ in. TAB-OL-OID 
cde balm °) to 30 minutes—they will 
need no rubbipg. Saves wear and tear 
on the clothes. Cleaner, whiter, clothes 
with less work. Wil ‘not injure the 
most delicate fabric. 


Don’t Rub - - Use TAB-OL-OIDS 


Enclose this ad and a 2-cent stamp 
with your name and address and we 
will send you a full sized TAB-OL-OID 
sufficient to do your next washing, or, 
better still, enclose 25c in stamps foi 
full sized package (enough for 12 wash- 


‘and Wood Workers 


— THE — 


Chapman Decorative- Co. 
1802 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Work in Philadelphia’s prominent 
churehes our best references. 


ry 


Interior Decorators 


ings). 
_ THE TAB-OL.MFG, CO. 
att 8. Howard. mists wit Mest 


r Me gy Graham Waf 


You WOULD 


IF LIKE 
ask for ponen ane" 
Pierce’s. .. 


Home. Graham’’ at u.. 


‘ | — 


; we we 


‘Auto Maps W. B. hess Co 
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MUNTANA BECOMING 
FARMING STATE WITH 
TRRIGATION AS HELPER 


ing and Stock Raising, 


ing Place Agriculturally 


RECLAMATION WORK 


REAT. FALLS, Mont.—As Montana 

has been known in the past almost 
wholly as a mining and stock raising 
state, it may be well preliminarily to 
call attention to the fact that it has ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 acres of afable 
land, all of which, with small exception, 
up to two years ago, was publi¢ do- 
main; but since that time there: has 
been a great influx of farm population 
today the public lands available 
homestead location, aside from the 


and 
for 


| purchase of relinquishments, chat may be 


secured are back a considerable distance 
form our present railroad systems. 
Aside from a number of mountain. val- 
leva, this farming area can be generally 
defined as lying south of the interna- 
tional boundary 


v 
and dam. 


The lands to be irrigated by 
this system lie entirely east of the main 
range of the Rockies, are entirely devoid 
of trees or sage brush, and are mostly 
level plateau areas which are locally 
known as benches. The land has a good 
'slope for irrigation, generally lying so 
that very little if any grading is neces- 
sary to prepare it for receiving water. 
The general character of the soil is 
a sandy loam, some parts of it with a 


EF le ; a subsoil, others with a glacial gravel. 
‘ormerly Known for Its Min-' 


alfalfa raising 


which is exceptionally well adapted for 
The natural sod has a 


gramma and buffalo grass intermingled 
Commonwealth Now Gain-, 


| blue joint. 


ind extending .east of | 


with the wheat grass, locally known as 
These are the grasses which 
have caused Montana cattle to bring 
higher prices on the Chicago market than 
the corn fed beef of the middle West 
states. The reason that these lands yield 
more prolifieally than the lands of the 
humid East is the fact of the large pro- 
portion of mineral constituents in the 
soil and that the soil is not continual’ 
leached with excessive rains. 

The -climatie conditions of the part of 
country described are usually congenial 
and are considered ideal for irrigated 
farming. In this latitude the days are 
exceptionally long during the summer, 
in’ June it being ordinarily possible to 
read a newspaper by natural light after 
9 o'clock in the evening and at that 
period the dawn of day is about 2 
oclock in the morning. This very ma- 
terially lengthens the growing season, 
although this period is actually confined 
perhaps to fewer calendar weeks than in 
some other agricultural sections of the 
country. 

During the growing season there are 
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Government is now completing 


large reservoir projects 


which will water ma ny thousands of acres 
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This area is. more extensive | 
tha:z: many of the larger states. but 
only a portion of the state of Montana. 

While the plateau country up to tw 
years ago had been a range section, sere 
there for years there has been a 
farmer and these vears ago 
extreme fertility the 
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_platean soils and the profit to L4@ made 


from farming in Siontana. 
10 vears the 
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For the last 
government gives the fol- 
lowing averages of viclds for this state: 
49 bushels; wheat, 26.7; barley, 
rve, 24; flax, 14: all of these’ ver- 
ages running higher than those of other 
agricultural states. 

Montana’s hard wheat took the sweep- 
stakes prize at the Omaha land show, 
competing with all the other states, and 
its oats were ruled out of the competi- 
tion because the sample. weighed 56 
pounds to the bushel. ’ Montana’: s barley 
is noted for its exeeptiona! excellence. 
Uhese facts are given owing to the general 
that Montana is not in any 
way an agricultural state, and the asser- 
tions may be further supported: by the 
fact that the state will this year produce 
not less than 25,000,000 bushels of hard 
wheat, other crops in the usual ratio 
with the exception of flax, which will 
be from 4,500,000 t6 5,000,000 bushels. 
bushels. 

These agricultural statements do not 
distinguish between irrigated and un- 
irrigated plateau farm productions. In 
the vicinity of Great Falls there are now 
approximately 200,000 acres under irri- 
gation and over 350,0L0 acres yet to be 
artificially watered. In the extreme 
northern part of the state there are two 
federal irrigation projects known as the 
St. Marys. canal and the Milk river pro- 
jects, that cover about 450,000 acres. 

The largest single irrigation project 
now under course of. construction is the 
federal Sun river project lying west and 
north of this city and embracing 316,000 
acres to be initially reclaimed, with 200,- 
000 acres more after the first area has 
been irrigated a sufficient length of time 
to require a smaller amount of water. 
Of this project 16,000 acres, known as 
the Ft, Shaw unit, and lying along the 
Sun river 20 miles west of this city, has 
been completed and is now all settled 
and extensively cultivated. Water for 
the irrigation of the remaining 300,000 


Qats, 


impression 


jacres will: be secured by the construction 


of two dams that will form great reser- 
voirs with large CAL water catch- 


: ments. 


The dam for the Willow creek reser- 
voir, a large structure of earth and rock 
work,’ is about completed and the gov- 
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‘charine content. The harvest time is the 
dry season, perm 'tting the garnering of 
all erops under the most favorable con- 
The winter period is not tedious, 
as the season is ireqvently broken by the 
warm and balmy Chinook wind that 
gives the country with its every coming 
the temperature of spring. 

The crops best adapted to the lands of 
this irrigated project are hard wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes, field beans, onions, 
flax, which grows wild in this state, 
buckwheat, fodder corn and sugar beets. 

The watering of this tract of land will 
provide farm homes for some 3000 fami- 
lies, representing: a farm” population of 
ubout 15,000 people and added to this, 


|} With the usual cultivation of such areas, 


there will be a village population of 
about 8000, making the total population 
that will be directly supported by these 
farm lands of about 23,000 people. If 
the average output of the farm is $2000 
the gross output of this irrigated tract 
alone will be $6,000,000 a year and the 
output will as well provide an immense 
amount of raw material that will have 
to be put into the finished product by 
industrial institutions in the neighboring 
villages or at Great Falls, which will be 
the chief market point of this section. 

About one half of the 300,000 acres to 
be irrigated has been appropriated and 
the balance of the lands would have all 
been taken up long ago but for the fact 
that the government in June a year ago, 
withdrew the lands from location, prom. 
ising to reopen them to filings as soon 
as the homestead units could be deter- 
mined. 

The St. Mary’s project, embracing 
about 250,000 acres, will be watered from 
the St. Marys lakes that lie close to 
the summit of the Rockies. A dam will 
be constructed at the lower end of the 
lower lake and the irrigation water con- 
ducted down the river and northward in 
a canal constructed in the bench side to 
a point where the water will be diverted 
through a long tunnel to the south 
branch of the Milk river and to the 
Marias, lying further south. The Milk 
river project lies south of the inter- 
national boundary and east of the lands 
just described and the water will be 
taken from the chain of lakes that are 
supplied by the Milk river, which flows 
north into Canada and then bends 
south into the United States. One unit 
of this project comprising 15,000 acres 
has been water and is all settled. 


IRON MAGNETS DISPLACE STEEL 
Permanent magnets of cast iron are 


being made commercially at a saving in 


cost, of from sy to 50 dak cent over those: 
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“Do Yourself Justice. Get the Best Money Can Buy” 


“THERE IS A BEST IN CLOTHING, as in every- 
thing else. And the Best is not always the highest 
priced. Our Own Workshops, our Unusual Organiza- 
tion, and the Power that the Unequalled Volume of 
our Business gives us, make for economy of Manufac- 
ture, and that means Moderate Prices for Clothing of 
the Highest Quality.” 
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N ORDER to discuss Cuban condi- 
tions fairly and justly, it is neces- 
sary to remember that she is en- 
titled to be judged in comparison 
with the countries south, instead of 
those north of her. Newspapers in the 
United States are harsh in their treat- 
ment of Cuba because, they use the best 
in their own country as a standard of 
comparison. Furthermore they judge 
the whole people by what the so-called 
leaders do, when it should be remem- 
bered that professional politicians are 
not always the best people of the land. 
, It takes a country a long time to re- 
. cover from the effects of a war, and 
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especially if the war has been an in- 
ternal one. Here a great many of the 


“heroes,” who have fought for their 


country did not de so out of sheer pa- 
triotism; they had nothing to lose and 


gained the titles of captain, colonel, 
major or general, and for their valorous 
deeds they. are now entitled tara public 
office. 
in comparison with many Europea 
countries, where military titles and mab. | 
lic offices go together, but it will be 


difficult for any President or any party} 


in power here to give the country an 
honest, efficient government, as long as 
they have to provide public jobs for 
all the officers and most of the men who 
fought in the war of independence. 
Knowing that the conditions are such, 
we must judge the political situation 
accordingly, and if we also keep those 
conditions in mind when we’ judge the 
industrial and agricultural conditions, 
we will find the progress much greater. 

The financial standing of Cuba is un- 
questionably good. ‘The total external 
indebtedness is $51,500,000 which is be- 
ing paid off at the rate of more than 
1,000,000 a year. This money has not 
been used for wars, but for actual im- 
provements in. the island. Whether it 
has been honestly spen’ is a question 
we cannot deal with here, but as saidt 
before the critic will have to take Cuba 
as she is, and remember what she has 
to contend with. 

Publie improvements of considerable 
magnitude were started under the last 
intervention by the United States, and 
the. roads built at that time would un- 
doubtedlty be considered a good invest- 
ment by any country. A great deal of 
work in other lines was also planned at 
that time, and is being carried out now. 
Chief among which is the hercuJean task 
of 
water system in Havana. This_ work, 
which is more than half rinished, has 
been especially dificult op account of 


Many of them 


That of course is all tight, judged . 


installing a modern sewerage and: 


“One of the roads built by the Cubun government—Much of the national debt represents ex- 
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removed, and undgubtedly the method 
in which it is being done Is very instruc- 
tive to engineers all over the world. It 
seems well established now that it will 
be inrpossible to decide exactly what 
caused the explosion, but the United 
States will have performed her duty and 
paid the bill and, Yast if not least, have 
satisfied the public. 

In writing about Cuba it seems nat- 
ural to start with Havana, but there 
are other important cities. Cienfuegos 
(hundred fires) on the south side of the 
island is not as hot as the name implies, 
amlitisavery progressive city. Sewer, 
water and harbor improvement works 


jhave been going on there for some time, 


the former being finished now, and other 
new work started. A new electric rail- 
road and power company is building a 
dam 75 feet high, 1000 feet long, and 
50° feet widé at the base, which will 
impound enough water in thé)mountaifis 
to develop 30,000 horsepower. This 
will be used for a railroad, for lighting 
the towns and cities, and for power in 
near-by sugar mills. 


Santiago Having Boom 

Santiago on the eastern end of the 
island has always been of great com- 
mercial importance, and the Panama 
canal) is giving tle city an additional 


boom. There are, however, other places 


headquarters of the. Cuba railroad. 
is now one of the busy places of the| 
island with its railroad shops and its | 
importance of being the eighie) of the} 
province. 

The province of 
tanzas are among 
tural sections of the 
in the middle of the island, that are 
found the most sugar cane plantations 
the most sugar mills and even a sugar 
refinery located at Cardenas. Both Car- 
denas and Matanzas have good harbors 
and with improvements planned under 
the port improvement law there wil! be 
nothing to hinder the largest ocean 
steamers landing freight at the docks. 
This is o¥ considerable importance, as 
it will greatly lessen the cost of handling 
imports, “as well as the enormous 
amounts of sugar exported. Cuba’s su- 
gar export will soon reach 2,000,000 tons, 
which ig “a heap of sweetening” as a 
dolored.man said when a large molasses 
reservgir broke in New Orleans recently. 

Agriculturally speaking, sugar is king 
in Cuba, but unfortunately it is not so 
in the same sense as cotton is king in 
Georgia or Gorn im Illinois. Sugar cane 
ig a large planters crop under present 
conditions. There is no reason why it 
should not be cultivated in 20 to 50 
acre fields, and undoubtedly it will be 
when Cuba becomes better setiled. The 


Santa Clara and Ma- 
the choicest agricul- 
island, It is here. 


Seadrive and bandstand at entrance to harbor of Havana, Cuba, with Morro Castle 
frowning down from the opposite side 


Bite, 


the narrow streets and the rocky sub- 
soil. Practically every foot of material 
removed has to be blasted, and it can 
readily be understood how difficult that 
is in a street but 15 feet wide. While 
the streets are being repaired, it is no 
easy task to keep Havana up to the 
mark of being the cleanest city in the 
world; but grdinarily the. city as 
clean now as it used to be unclean under 
the Spanish regime. : 


Harbor Imprevement 


The harbor of Havana is now being 
improved in an up-to-date manner. Sev- 
eral new docks are under construction, 


is 


and several dredges are at work, deep-. 


ening out the water in places and filling 
up mud flats in other places. What 
that really means, it is difficult for 
people in the United States to realize. 
It is not the work itself that is remark- 
able, but it is the fact that it has been 
started. There are numerous private 
interests in Spanish-American countries 
that will spend money and influence to 
combat such improvements, and this 


place is no exception; but the mere fact 


that progress is so far advanced, and 
advancing so fast, shows clearly what 


the Cuban people have gained by their | 


association with their progressive neigh- 
‘bors of the north. 

- To. write about the harbor. of Havana 
without mentioning the Maes would: 
_ probably be to ignore a topi tis 
eS oad in Cuba. It is & 
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eatering to the world’s trade, and the 
new town of Antilla, situated on Nipe 
bay, has-a good show of getting more 
than .a step-brother’s share. This bay 
of Nipe is situated on the north coast, 
almost opposite Santiago on the south 
coast. It is one of the outlets for the 
Cuba railroad and that company is 
building’ large docks at Antilla, mak- 
ing a channel for the largest oceap 


{ vessels. tadond< and Ali motes making 


such improdenieate” as will stam tou 
parison with any modern: harbor. 
Around and close to Nipe bay are some 
of the largest sugar mills.in Cuba, and 
that whole section of the country is 
developing fast. 

“Guantanamo, with its naval station, 
where the Atlantic fleet of the United 
States spends most of the winter, is of 


no great commercial importance at the 


present time, but the agricultural activi- 
ties displayed along the 50 miles of rail- 
road, connecting the bay with the main 

e, indicate a bright future. 

The old city of Camaguey or Puerto 
Principe, as its name used to be,-would | 
.seém to have had no excuse either for 
its name or for its existence in olden} 
time, . It could certainly by no strétch 
of the imagination be called a port. It 
is situated in the center of the’ island 
and. the immediately surrounding, coun- 
try being some of the most barren in the 
island, would seem to have been no place’ 
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island at this time is 
of the 
United 
middle 


‘immigration, that is immigrants 
right kind. from. the 
States, Canada, northern or 
Europe. 

The immigrants coming in at the pres- 
ent time mostly from Spain, and 
usually to stay a snort 
time only. The majority of them 
single and they feel no interest in 
country beyond what they can get out 
Of it themselves. Furthermore the 
young Spamiard prefers a mercantile oc- 
cupation to farm work. LHe prefers to 
live in the city instead of the country, 
and he wants to congregate with his 
kind. This desire for socinbleness has 
fostered a club life, the like of which 
can probably not be found in-any other 
country. In most of the cities and larger 
towns the best looking and best equipped 
building; usue lly located near the center 
of thé town, is the Spanish Club. It 
may be called the Centro Gallego, Centro 
Asturiano, Centro Euskaro or a similar 
name, according to the province in Spain | 
from which most of the members come, 
but it is sure to be a strong organiza- 


people 
or 


are 
come for 
are 
the 


tion fér large numbers. of Spanish men, 
who have no homes of their own. The | 
organizations are always, for ‘social. and 
‘mutual benefit, and‘ one in Havana, the 
Centro Dependientes. (clerks, club), has, a 


membership of 35,000, pout a A. 
m m1 pber aie era ngng : 
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tion) because it offers a place of recrea-| 


penditures for good highways throughout the island 
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Hundred Thousand Good Folks get real enjoyment 
Drop a postal for it today, or leave 
your address at any of our SEVENTEEN STORES 
and we will mail you a Copy Every Month. 
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BROWNING, KING & C 
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411 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Retail Stores in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
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Burnett's Vanilla 


you will not have to wait until the dessert is 
Its delicious flavor is assured when 
you ada ‘BURN ETT’S VANILLA. | 
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MANNING'S 
FOLDING UMBRELLA 


LIGHT. STRONG, STYLISH, DURABLE 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Can be carried fn pocket, handbag or suit- 
ease. Does away with the umbrella-carrying 


nuisance. 
Fits in a 15-inch bag. 


The most convenient, useful and _ 
economical. umbrella’ made. 
ike ikea hsable when~ “trayelling— 
J ike any non-folding umbrella— 
Sir troublesome and always ready: - 
. eae needed, 


Guaranteed for Ons Year 
$3.50, $4.00. and $5.00. 


Haconel = aa 


A very young wife in a strange hotel, 
trying to find her h usband, and “thin! king 
he was taking a bath, knocked on the 
door of the bathroom and said: a 
‘‘Honeéy, are you there ?”” 
Anda strange masculine voice replied: 
‘‘Madam, this is not a bee-hive; it’ sa 
bathroom.’’ 


When the farmer looks into his 
copy of Farm and Fireside, he 
finds what he expects to find— 
editorials, articles, contributions 
and ideas which help him 
to rhake his farm pay better, and. 
advertisements offering him the 
things he needs for his farm, for 
his family and for his home. 
He may read other papers 
and magazines, but nothing 
comes so near to him as Farm. 
and Fireside, because he finds 
in it what he needs most. Other 
«publications are to him a luxury. 
.Farm and Fireside is a necessity. 
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'THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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Carpets-“Rugs 


All Varieties and Sizes 
Extra Large Sizes Always in Stock 
Designs and Colors 
‘Not To Be Found. Elsewhere 
Also INEXPENSIVE 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs 


Quiet colors and in good taste 


Seasonable Imports from all‘parts of 
the East 


Arthur Williams, Jr, & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


42, 44 and 46 Franklin Street % % 


Established 1878. 
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CHAPTER I 


NCE upon a time in Manhattan there was a man who 
used his eyes. He noticed the trouble women had with 
shirt-waists and their embarrassment on finding that 
undergarments were exposed. 


“Hooks and eves would pull off. Pins bent, slipped and were 
lost. Catches broke. This usually happened in public places, on 
the street, or in the cars. ; 


The innocent wearers did not realize that anything had gone 
“adrift.” Sometimes a passer-by extended “‘first aid to the mor- 
tified.” But, more often, the wearers failed to discover the ex- 
posures until they reached home. | 
It mattered not how the 
waists differed in styles, their 

wearers often were helpless. Not 
being giraffes, they could neither 
contort their necks, nor inspect 
their backs. Other people saw, 
then smiled. 
This Manhattanite noticed 
that his: wife had to summon a 
maid, or invoke his services, 
when she had to dress in haste. 
Her deft fingers could not reach 
all of the buttons which ran from 
neck to waist-line. He felt that, 
if his clever wife could not but- 
ton her waist unaided, other 
women could not button theirs. 


| He was a practical waist- 
“designer and a manufacturer of 
- ‘women’s garments. Of course he 
was chagrined over the inability 
of manufacturers to design an 
improved shirt-waist, free from 
all limitations. 

So he thought, studied, 
dreamed and experimented to 
find a trouble-proof, time-saving 
waist. After many months this 
genius had an inspiration and 
made one fairly good pattern. 

‘dison defined genius as “two 
per cent. inspiration and ninety- 
eight per cent. perspiration.” {fad the inventor-scientist stood 
in this man’s designing-room last July, he would have realized the 
accuracy of his percentages. 


Made in beautiful Stripe Silk 
two tone effects, also small 
checks. Colors to match any 
suit. Straps of same Silk, also 
Jack or colored Tafieta, Mes- 
saline and Crepe de Chine. Re- 
tailed at $5.75 to $7.50. 


If you had seen that first pattern, you might have thought it 
less promising than the first talking- machine. You know, that 
did not “talk” but squealed, ““Good-morning.” Nor did this first 
blouse pattern work any better. 


But the genius kept right on. He cut pattern after pattern 
and discarded them all. There was always something “not quite 
right.” That “something” spoiled other features which were ex- 
acily right. IFinally he cut a master-pattern which was all that 
‘he had sought. Blouses made therefrom needed no alterations. 


His quest was over. He had solved the problem! The Blouse 


which was to emancipate women was born! 


CHAPTER II 


Although he invented this Blouse. a woman of excellent 
judgment gave it the name of “Tie-on.” It is called a Blouse, 
to differentiate it from the conventional shirt- 
waist. You really need to know about the Tie- 
on Blouse for it is destined to form a part of 

every well-dressed woman’s wardrobe. 


In announcements over their own signa- 
tures, John Wanamaker, New York, and Wan- 


amaker’s, Philadelphia—than whom there is * 


no higher authority—called this man “the best 
maker of waists in America.” 


In their’ Fall and Winter Catalogs just 
issued, these leading establishments inserted a 
special two-page insert which deals wholly with 
Tie-on Blouses. No amount of money could 
have bought this unusual distinction! 


Before mailing these hundreds of thou- 
sands of inserts, they very carefully investi- 
gated the Tie-on. Like the man from Mis- 
souri, they demanded to be “shown.” And 
this genius showed them, as he has since 
shown many others. 


When the Wanamaker establishments 
had been, satisfied, they applitd for (and ob- 
tained ) the bxclusive selling privileges for De- 
partment. Stores in. New York and in Phila- 
delphbia.. That they applied for the sole agency, 
is of itself the hall-mark of sterling worth. 


You will: ‘be interested to read these endorse» | 


ments ‘taken ftom their catalogs: 


“his waist fits any fipive perfectly.” 

“Vzcang be pit’ oh’ and adjusted in Jess than a” 
— minuté; 4 

“The smartést, dressiest waist on.sale today. “9 

“Will give great. service and satisfaction.” 
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Written by EDWARD. J. WESSELS, NEW. YORK 


Do you. wonder that Wanamaker’s announced, in ‘bold type, 
“You need never again wear an jll-fitting waist,” and that they: 
said, “Our judgment i is that this 'Tie-on Blouse is the most sensi- 
ble invention in women’s clothing seen in many a day and we 
predict for it great io: squniag ll 


CHAPTER III 


Directly -the Tie-on was 
announced, orders poured_ in’ 
They required several months 
to fill, as the Wanamaker con- 
Aract had the right of way. 'Tie- 
ons could not be made hurriedly. 


_ Those who saw (or wore) 
them realized that Women’s 
Emancipation Day had 
dawned. Expert judges con- 
ceded that no longer would 
women be unable ta help them- 
selves when donning waists. 


Lately the factory was 
greatly enlarged and, with in- 
creased facilities, the hour has 
struck for extending the bene- 
fits of the Tie-on Blouse to the 
/women and children of Amer- 
‘ica! Farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, women obliged to make 

‘ their own clothes, and those re- 
mote from dressmakers, will 
find the 'Tie-on Blouse the very 


garment they have hoped for 
“xtr } lit , A. a 
Extra fine quality Peau e so long. 
Cyene Stripe Silks, revers of same 


material or trimmed with black You did not know that 

as amet: ~ ce ta ga such a. blessing could -be had? 

$9.75, black or colored. Neither did thousands _ of 

| women, until recently. They 

now know by actual demonstration and could not be induced to 
part with this emancipator. 

Let us suppose that you had in your hands, this minute, a 
stvlish Blouse, whic ‘h dispe nsed.entirely with hooks and eyes, but- 
tons and buttonholes, pins and catches. Suppese it would never 
provoke or exasperate you; that it would not go back on you as 
you hastened to catch a train or keep an appointment. Tor what 
price would you part with it, if you could not get another? 


: CHAPTER IV 
Will the Tie-on Blouse vanish, like fads? Authoritative ex- 
ponents of fashions emphatically said “No. Regardless of how 
styles may change, Tie-ons will always be worn and a woman w ho 
wears one will never be satisfied unless she has several more to 
wear the whole vear thro.” 


That seems reasonable. Otherwise some unscrupulous deal- 
ers would not have palmed off imitations ‘on innocent customers. 
These men were well aware that the Tie-on Blouse is patented 
and that they were doing wrong in offering counterfeits. 


You know it is very difficult to procure Letters Patent for a 
garment. Any article of “wearing apparel’ must possess novelty 
and unusual merit, else an application for a patent will be denied. 


_ The United States Patent Office issued Letters Patent for 
the Tie-on Blouse, on the ground that it was “original, novel and 
meritorious.” Rhinestones are not imitated. Diamonds are. Cop- 
per coins are seldom counterfeited. It is the base double-eagle, 
or sovereign, that keeps secret service agents alert. 

Tie-on infringers have been stopped by law. Some are sett- 
ling for damages. Others will have to settle. Your safety lies 
in insisting upon the genuine Tie-on. Do not accept so-called 
“Scarf Waists,” etc. They are cheap counterfeits. Order your 
Tie-ons from a reliable store! Then you will be sure of honest 
fabrics and a stylish fit! Every genuine Tie-on has this name 
on a silk label inside. 


CHAPTER V 


+ oe + . 7 5 9 
_ One of New York’s best waist houses is Forsythe’s on 
gs ~ eee 
Thirty-fourth Street, West. Known as “Ihe Waist House, it 
1S regarded asa leader. Here is what they published voluntarily. 
about the Tie-on. Only strangers need to be told that F’orsythe’s 
do not handle spurious articles. 
“This latest novelty is an unqualified success and owes_its 
immediate popularity to three facts which you can positively rely 
Onl. . 
“It fits any figure perfectly.” 
“It can be adjusted in a minute.” 


‘ “It eliminates buttons, belts, hooks and girdles.” 
“This Tie-on Blouse is witheut doubt one of the most practi- 


cal and sensible waists we have ever offered. . 
No wonder that they announce it as Aes Forsythe 


Special.” 

The, Tie-on Blouse is for all ages from. sixteen tu. nimety 
years. It is as suitable for out-of-doors, as for house wear. It,im- 
parts an unusual sense of ease, and thoroughly satisfies. If you 


try one, you will never again be without 2 Tie-on, no matter what 
“season b Bpeenile. You can easily emoristrate this for yourself. 


“{ “CHAPTER VI 
The illustrations for this tale show only a few fabrics. The 


Tie-on Js supplied in black taffeta, crepe de chine, crepe meteor, 


eau de cygne, plaids, soft satin, striped silk, vel- 
range of special materials and designs. 


ht es It may algo be had in the true plaids of all the clans, such 


fhe Royal Stuart, Edward VII, ete. It may be had, too, in 
versibles,” which will give you two Tie-on Blouses for the 


Shaft 
price of one shirt waist! ‘This economy deserves consideration. 
Being very simple, the 'Tie-on is easily adjusted. Reference , 


to the outline border-sketches will make this clear.” “Pig. 1 shows 
tbe Sears sass 6 BINS. apt a the, t 


wits a hes oe) ae 
tae re a 

“aay, f ee. ONY 7 ” ea " € ve ? 
ba. ; ie B. Phe ar ae vee ay ne # hfe 
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‘which do not bear the label reproduced: 


fair profits. 


f Die ays ring. | l Gita — — Nea York we. for speci prope ae) 


tied. Fig. 2 shows the trailing ends being crossed. Fig. 8 shows 
them prior to being tied in a bow. Fig. 4 shows them about to be 
tied into a sash. 


Merely tie two tape-ends together, shape the trailing ends 
of the Blouse into a bow, sash, or girdle, and in less than a minute 
you will be attired for a promenade, or to receive callers, You 
may also have the kimono effect. 

ae CHAPTER VII 

At foot are the addresses 
of some Tie-on Blouse distribu- 
tors. It would require too much 
space to publish the list in full. 
Very likely there is a distributor 
In your town. 


You cannot give yourself 
a better “treat” than by orde:- 
ing a Tie-on at your favorite 
store,;: no: matter how far from 
‘New York you are. 


. Let nothing prevent you 
ean ordering one or more 'Tie- 
tag’ Wanamaker’s advise cus- 
“tomers to “order several.” If 
-you- fail to find them at your 
favorite store, you will not need 
-to do Gifhiout them. In that 
ease, merely specify which ‘Tie- 
“on on this page you want (they 
are numbered), mention your 
bust measure and whether 


short-waisted or long-waisted, 


sae and order from the TIE- 

ae, ON MFG. COMPANY, 2: 
Seautiful quality heavy Peau de 6 , 4 

Cygne Silks in Stripes or plain eol- Te enty- firs Ti St., Vi est,—_N CW 

ors, also black Messaline, Taffeta or 

Crepe meteor. Retailed at $5.00, 


$5.75, $7.50. order filled thro a store in you1 


town. 

For Holiday Gifts for women, nothing more acceptable or 
appropriate can be found than the Tie-on Blouse, packed in a 
special box intended for that purpose. 

What is the name of the inventor and manufacturer of the 
Blouse which has emancipated women? ‘That must remain a 
secret. He cannot retail any garment that he manufactures. 


So ends our tale. May we rec- 
ommend you to preserve this page for 
quick reference? You will need it in 
‘ase you fail to find the Tie-on in your 
local store. No The-ons are genuine 
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ALABAMA:—Montgomery—tThe Fair. MISSOURI:—Chillicothe —P. W. Hart- 
ARIZONA:—Phoenix—Chas. Korrick. : te 8 kg a i Paste Dee Goss 
ARKANSAS:—Helena——Ware & Solomon. Kansas City—Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods 


Co 
Osce —Jas. D. Boreum. ete - Ty : 
ola _ Kansas City—The Jones Store Co. 


CALIFORNIA:—Bakersfield—W. G. Hud- Nevada—Cole Bros. & Wood. 
_low. 4 St. Lonis=-Thos. W. Garland. 
Fresno—Radin & Kemp. St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar: 
los Angeles—.Muse Farris & Walker, nev. ce 
Los Angeles—A,Hamburger Son’s Inc. NEBRASK4:—Lincoln—The Skirt Store. 
Los Angeles—New York Cloak & Suit Co Omaha—t. L. Brandies Co. 
Oakland—-Abrahamson Bros. NEW HAMPSHIRE:—Kecne—Yeates De- 
San Franciseo—The Emporium. partment Store. 
COLORADO:—Denver—Joslin Dry’ Goods NEW JERSEY:—Asbury Park—Siein- 
Co. bach Co. . 
DELAWARE:— Wilmington — Smith-Zol- Jersey City—Perlmutter’s. 
linger Co., Newark— L. ge he a & Co. 
GEORGIA: —Americus—Chas. L. Ansley. Newark—L. S. Plant Co. 
IDAHO:—Wallace—The Otterson Co. Passaic—+Marshall-Matheson Co. 
ILLINOIS:—Chicago—Marshall Field & Co - NEW MEXICO:—Albuquerque—E. Rosen- 
Chicago—Mandel Bros. wald & Bro. 
Chicago—Chas. A. Stevens & Bro. NEW YORKE:—Brooklyn—Abraham & 
Kankakee—The Chicago Store. Strauss. 
Peoria—Shipper & Block Inc. Brooklyn—Fredk. Loeser & Co. 
-INDIANA:—Fort Wayne—Wolff & Des- Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. 
sauer Co. Elmira—E. Rosenbaum Co. 
Indianapolis—Selig Dry Goods Co. Ithaca—A. R. Sawyer. 
Muncie—L. M. Klein. New York—Jolin Forsythe. 
South Bend—Robertson Bros. Co. New York—John Wanamaker. 
Terre Haute—Root Dry Goods Co. Rochester-—E. W. Edwards & Son. 
IOWA:—Des Moines—Younker Bros. Syracuse—The Hunter-Tuppen Co. 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer. OHIO:—Cincinnati—Alms & Dopke Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. Cincinnati+J. M. Giddings & Co. 
KANSAS:—Wichita — Wallenstein - Cohn Cleveland—Halle Bros. Co. 
Dry Goods Co. Cleveland—The Morehouse Co. 
KENTUCKY :—Louisville — Stewart Dry Zanesville—A. E. Starr Co. 
Goods Co. OKLAHOMA:—Oklahoma City—Kerr Dry 
LOUISIANA:—Monroe—Mcyer Bros. Ltd. Goods >: Co. 
MAINE:—Lewiston—John T. McCarthy. OREGON:—Portland—Olds, Wortman & 
Portland—J. E. Palmer Co. ‘King. 
MARYLAND:—Baltimore—Hutzler Bros. PENNSYLVANIA: —Philadelphia — John 
Cumberland—Gross Bros. Wanamaker. 
MASSACHUSETTS:—Boston — Wm. Fi- Pittsburgh—Joseph Horne Co. 
lene’s Son Co. RHODE ISLAND: — Pawtucket — Shart- 
Brockton—James Edgar Co. enberg & Robinson. 
Fall River—New York Cloak & Suit Providence— H. L. Jacobs, ¢ © The 
Co. , Shepard Co. 
Lawrence—Cherry & Webb. SOUTH CAROLINA:—Greenville —Hohbbs, 
Lowell—New York Cloak & Suit Co. Henderson Co, 
Pittsfield—Kennedy-MeInnes Co. SOUTH DAKOTA:—Lead—J. H. Ohase, 
Springfield—Forbes & Wallace. Watertown—Wilson &Co. 
Worcester—Lowell’s. aay ec sstname ‘—-Bristol—The H.°P. ‘King 
MICHIGAN :—Detroit—Newcomb-Endicott , 
Co. TEXAS: —Austin—Searbrough & Hicks. 
Grand Ranids=TneSjeze’ Uo, .Dalfias—A, J. Rogers: 
Katamazoo—J. R. Jones’ Sons Co, El Paso—J. Calisher Dry Goods Co. 
Lansing—J. W.. Knapp & Co. ‘ Galveston—Fellman Dry Goods €o. 
Saginaw—M. W. Tanner Co. ae 3 Antonio—Sol. Wolfson. Dry Goods 
MINNESOTA: —Minneapolis—Power  Mer- 
cantile Co. VERMONT: —Bellows Falls — Geo. R. 
Minneapolis—John W. Thomas. Wales. * te 
Rochester—K, A, Knowlton. . VIRGINIA:—Norfolk — ae & 
St. Paul—Mannheimer “Bros. ‘Schwartz. 
MISSISSIPPI :-—-Columbus+-Simon’ Teed & WASHINGTON: _ Seattle. — ~ McCormack 


Bro. Co. 
Greenville-Nalnis & Blum, Seattle—-MacDou iI, SouthwleCo, 
Spokane—S; E:-Carr Co.. | 


MONLANA:=-Big Timber—C. A. Caulkins. 
Spokitne-+ Speicaie Dry. Goods Co. | 


Rillings—Buckley-Doyle, Co. ° 
Butte—M,*J. Connel Co. WEST. VIRGINIA:— -Fairmont — J: 
Hartley & Son. : 


Great Falls—Arkell’s. 
Helena— New York Dry Goods Co. WISCONSIN: 2 Mimaki > A. Chap- 


Lewiston—E. C. Sweitzer. } man. - 


York C ity. T hey will have your 


s} 


We want more. distributors of the right sort. yt dealers. 


that, these ate to‘be had! — ‘Correspondence invited from di 


| everywhere: wilk. want to stock, Tie-on. Blouses when they. know 


awake to the unusual: opportunity. ‘Tie-on Blouses’ offer “for | 


women’s emancipation. In bringing Tie-ons- before customers, 
not. only will they do them a i at service, but they will make 
Write to Fie-on M fg. Company, 22 Twenty- agp St., 
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OUTSIDE INTERESTS AWAKENING 


Arkansas a Land of Present-Day Opportuni 


TO FUTURE PROMISE OF SOUTHERN COMMONWEALTH 


Dam No. 1 at Mammoth Spri 


ng, Ark.— All water going 


over dam is from spring, which is just above 


Py RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
AVING been requested to prepare 
an article about Arkansas for 
the Thanksgiving issue of The 
Christian 8S 


first givimg an abstract from an article | 
1e pen of J. Francis Neeley, one of | 


from tl} 
the state’s most prominent 


men, as it is so appropriate to this effort 


of mine in endeavoring to set forth the |} 


this much-maligned com- 
the thousands who read 


adlvantages 
monwealth to 
the Monitor. 
lows: 
“Arkansas: There was a time when 
the name of Arkansas was mentioned it 
would provoke a smile. That day, how- 


ever, is long since passed and today the | 
the} 


name of Arkarsas reminds us of 
fact that in that state there is greater 
oppertunity for all than in any other 
in the Uhion. Sorfm@@ dike a boast- 
doesn’t it? It isn’t, 


State 
ing statement, 
though. 

“Arkansas today is aptly termed. ‘the 
land of greater opportunity. Now and 
then we hear some one speak of, or see 
article in a magazine on ‘The 
Awakening of Arkansas.” Thi 
erroneous statement. Arkansas 
awakening; on the contrary, it is the 
world that is awakening—awakening to 
the fact that in Arkansas there is greater 
promise of future greatness than in any 
other state in the Union. 

“Those of us who have lived in Arkan- 
sas. but who have traveled in other por- 
tions of the United States, realize this, 
and have ever done so. The land has 
always been here, and it is true that 
people have made a living in this state 
for years and years. What was needed 
was outside capital, and it has only been 
of late years that the moneyed men of 
the country have become cognizant of 
the fact that there was a land of greater 
opportunity here. Being quick to grasp 
facts, and seeing the wonderful future, 
they have been just as quick to lend 
their aid in making this a greater and 
better state, and the result is that we 
are offering greater inducements to the 
investor. the home-seeker, the farmer and 
manufacturer than ever before. 


Land Values 


“Land*for many years has been very 
cheap in Arkansas. As a matter of 
fact, it is cheap now, but increasing in 
value daily. That was one of the trou- 
bles in Arkansas—-land was too cheap, 
‘and being so, people naturally assumed 
that it was worthless. In the delta par- 
ticularly vast forests abounded and save 
for the timber this land was considered 
worthless. Slowly but surely this tim- 
ber was cléared off and farmers, many 
of them crude in the extreme, began 
raising cotton, which in this state has 
been a staple for years prior to the civil 
war. It was soon noticed that the yield 
to the acre was fully in keeping with 
other states, and practical farmers be- 
gan to,‘sit up and take notice.’ Jt was 
asked if without fertilizer cotion 
eould be grown by erude methods that 
would bring the highest price, what could 
be done with land properly cultivated ’ 
It was not Jong before the farmers all 
over the state were raising cotton; in 
some localities almost two bales to the 
Improvea methods were brouglit 
to bear and the die was cast. 

“The’ price of land immediately went 
up, and from $1.50 an acre some jumped 
to $10 and $20, and in some localities it 
cannot be bought ‘for $100. 

“A better understanding of the condi- 
tion of Arkansas is. being created. In 
1910 a land congress was held in Little 
Rock which more than 3000 delegates 
from all over the state attended. These 
congresses will become regular events in 
Arkansas and mean that better methods 
will be pursued in making this state 
truly ‘the land of greater opportunity.’ 

“In the bottom lands, Arkansas has 
been somewhat ‘under water.’ This, 
however, has been remedied by drainage. 
Today these lands, through this drainage 
system, after storing up alluvium for 
centuries, are among the richest on earth 
Deol core ap. ol a Selig aude abe 
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cience Monitor, I am | 


newspaper | 
| Soe third unit of an extensive hydro- | 


for the towns of Mammoth Ss] 


Mr. Keeley writes as fol- | 


an | 
not | 


Dam No. 


2 below Mammoth Spring, Ark., on Spring river—This development furnishes 
current for lighting the towns of Mammoth Spring and Thayer, Mo. 


Dam No. 3, shown here, is the latest addition to the power 


development near 


Mammoth Spring 


has just been 
Mammoth 


the 


electric development 
completed on Spring river at 
the foothills of 
in Arkansas. 

Ordinarily, hydro-electric power is de- 
| veloped on streams with 


‘Spring in Ozark 


mountains 


vyvaters or 


! 


+ oe 


tensive watershed supply, but tle real: 


hydraulic value of this particular de- 
'velopment is due to the fact that the 
water supply is derived from one large, 
| descriptively named, Mammoth 
which covers an area of 18 acres. The 
greatest. depth of the spring is 90 feet 
and as the flow never varies 
| this power is never affected by low stage 
'of water nor by floods. 
| this fact can readily be recognized by 
| engineers. 


Dam No. I, 


immediately at the head 
|of the spring, is constructed of cut stone, 
is 240 feet long and 16 feet high and 
from it is driven the largest flour mill 
in the state, with power to spare. 


| 
i 
| 
! 


One mile down Spring river 
No. 2, 320 feet long and 12 feet 


/stee] towers in lieu of cedar poles, to a| 
spring, | ot 39 
of | 


in volume | 


ANOTHER UNIT COMPLETED 
IN POWER DEVELOPMENT OF 
WORLD'S LARGE 


ST SPRING 


furnishing current for lighting systems 
ring, Ark., 
and Thaver, Mo., two miles distant. 

Three farther stream 
recentiy constructed dam No. 3 nestles 
between It G10 feet 
long and 24 feet high and built 
reenforced concrete. 


miles down the 


two hillsides. is 


1s 


ot 
It generates electric | 


| 
| Utopias in the sunny and fertile south- 
| land? 

Too far south to be touched by the 
ice and snow of the north and 
north to be reached by the torrid sun 
lies the state of Arkansas, with its 53,- 
000 miles, little larger 


too 


square a 
vet with less than 170,000 humaftt be- 
ings, all told, when there ought to 
| 4,600,000. the left the 
| South bereft of a good name and deso- 
‘late, indeed, hence this oasis lay buried 
these bygone years until the fog cleared 


jut. alas! war 


far | 


than | 
England with her 35,°00,000 people, and | 


De | 


Arkansas planters the enormous sum 
of S175.000.000, 

With the 
and Africa, 
‘must double 
‘more to the Ark 


there 


} 
| 
China, 


’'s cotton 


civilization of 
the 


and 


world supply 


this means millions 


ans 


are riches untold ahead of 


rtile 


fact 1s 
the 
commonwealth. 
But 
iouslv rated as a ri 


cotton industrv § for” this 


decade 300. the state Was hardly 
Seri 
but all thi 
first in the sup] 
iwhi hh both 


‘e-producing area, 


ere es } : + te Vw 
 spee~* RR Perea since tt is now 


a vegetable and a cereal, 


is 
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power for general commercial purposes, to | 


be transmitted by cables supported on 
chain of six towns in a circuit 
miles. The constancy of the source 
this power makes such a service possible. 

This power source is a miniature of 


Niagara, Fall River, the Carolinas or the 


The value of | 
‘grows 


district 
this 


the Ozark 
so. dr wildl 


Slope powers. As 


in population 


natural power develop—additional units 


following on down 
} 


stream, generating 


ifrom this single and largest spring in 
ithe world an enormous but as yet un- 


ever 
passed” or 


known wealth of power as the mill will 
“crind with the water that has 
is about to pass mill after 


‘mill along the many winding miles of 
|} beautiful Spring river in Arkansas. 


alfalfa and forage grasses are 
regularly. Two bales of cotton or 100 
bushels of corn to the acre by no 
Means unusual and this river or bottom 
land—-thousands of of it 


vielded 


is 
acres 


$15 an acre upward. In the great Mis- 
sissippi river country, farmers are be- 


efiort. 
every acre of land near the many rivers 
in every portion of the state. 


Railroads 


“The day of the ‘slow train’ is passed. 
Arkansas today has a number of fine 
systems connecting with the world ai 
large, and is but a day’s journey from 
many of the largest cities in the country. 
The Iron Mountain road, 
connects with trains the 
West at St. Louis, Kansas 
Memphis. Little Rock less than a 
night’s journey from St. Louis. At Tex- 
arkana, about four hours’ run, connec- 
tion may be made with the Texas & 
Pacific for points south, and also with 
the great Southern Pacific, via the Kan- 
sas City Southern at Lake Charles, Ma.., 
and with the Cotton Belt line for Texas, 
St. Louis or Northeast Arkansas. 
Orleans is but a short distance, 
Memphis on the east is but four hours 
away. Here, from the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, connections may be 
made with the Frisco, the Southern, the 


instance, 
East and 
City and 


for 
for 


1S 


coming independently wealthy with little: ' 
5 P ‘ . 'that the great Southwest should be the 


This also applies practically to | 


eo : pe . 
| Nearly every city of. importance in the 
state is on some road, and points in 


‘Oklahoma 


-can be | 
bought in any part of the state for from | 


Praises Southwest 


| 


from 
the 


direct 
Smith, 


99 


may be reached 


Littie Rock, or via Fort 
pride of Northwest Arkansas. 


Personally, I have long since learned 


mecca of the home seeker and I have 


}not hesitated to tell this story, whether 


| bleak and cold regions 
but 


New | 
and 


in Great 
and in all the countries that I 
that matter, for here are bil- 
acres begging for habitation, 
freighted with all the gifts of nature 
and with a climate all its own. 

In erossing the Atlantic upon a great 
Canadian steamer, not long since, I 
found above 800 immigrants bound for 
the new world—soime even going to 
n the Northwest, 
not one was bound for the south- 
land. And why? Simply because the 
advantages of aJ] this vast country are 
unknown to Europeans, and I might say 
to the people of the north as well. 

Millions of Europeans have crossed 
the gray Atlantic, dreaming of homes 
in the new world until today Boston re- 
minds one of Dublin; Minneapolis is 
a composite of Capenhagen, Stockholm 
and Bergen; Milwaukee is another 
Stuttgart; New Orleans an Orleans, 
while the world’s second city, New York, 
is akin to Dublin, Naples, Berlin and 


Canada, Britain, Germany, 
Denmark 
visit, for 


lions of 


L. & N., the N. C. & St. L., and other | Moseow, when one considers its person- 
Lroads, for all points east and west. | nel,\ and yet, how few have found their | 
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GOVERNO 


‘<Do what you have 


THE 


have to do it with’”’ 


mo mottO IS: 


to do with what you 


away and now Arkansas is coming into 
her own, 


already, and when fully developed it 
will be found second, only yielding first 
rank to the Texas empire; the output 
‘last year of the fleecy staple brought to 


As a cotton field this state ranks fifth | 
jinto action? 


| and who can venture even to guess the 
‘enormous vield of rice as the millions of 
‘acres gifted in its production are brought 
| At Arkadelphia, there is an immense 
| fouring mill turning out 4000 barrels of 
day, at Mammoth 


| fine flour a and 


Springs, just 


India i 


as planters, and the | 


below the Missouri state 
line, is another splendid mill+thanks to 
ie biggest spring | know of for power 
and to Messrs. Hill, Parkham and Bel- 
lainy for knowledge and energy. 

Then, there are, in the capital city, 


t! 


jlarge cotton mills and the famous Jop-Pa 


| find in Jor! 
hy per acre of that edible, | 
| covering 
land turning out 


Mattress Company with Messrs. Porter, 
Kidd and Vinson at its head. While 
nanufacturing in its infancy, vet a 
start has made in several lines. I 
Smith a splendid wagon fac- 
tory representing an outlay of $700,000, 
lf acres, employing 250 men 
12,000 wagons year. 
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been 


a 


| Chis plant began operations in 1903 and 
‘is under the management of W. IL. John- 


son, a Vermonter, but now every inch 


jan Arkansan, as he facetiously put it. 


Where Arkansas Stands 


se 


Under the heading “Arkansas Leads, 
the Little Rock Board of Trade pub- 
lishes the following: 

“Arkansas is seventh in the produc- 
tion of veHow pine. 

“Arkansas raises 1,000,000 
cotton, $17 5,000,000, 

‘The only diamond mines in the world 
outside of Africa are in Pike county. 
Arkansas produces the 
coal used by the United States navy. 


bales of 


worth 


es 


“Arkansas has more mineral springs | 


than anv other state in the Union. 
“Arkansas this vear_ raised 
tural products worth $285,000,000. 


Cy daw 


“Arkansas this vear sold lumber and | 


shingles to the value of $195.000,000. 
“Arkansas has more miles of naviga- 
ble than any other state in the 
Union. 
“The hottest springs in the world are 
[lot Springs, 60 in num- 


rivers 


in Arkansas— 

ber. 
“Arkansas produces coal, 

lena, marble, slate, oii stone and clays 


Silver, ga- 


hot every description. 


“The largest bauxite fields in the 
world, near Little Rock, supply nearly 
all the aluminum unused in the world. 

“The largest spring in the world } 
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smokeless | 


aericul- | 


|slandered state are in far better repair 
|than appears upon the surface and the 


per cent of illiteracy in 1900 and 1910 


tells a wondroxs story of progress. Then, 


too, the public school of today.-as com- 
pared with that of even five years ago 
reveals the educational impetus given the 
publie consciousness of children’s needs 
in their preparation for citizenship. Re- 
flected in the technical superority of the 
youth of today over the grandparend 
and even parent, is the new educational 
status of the commonwealth and I am 
informed that the state is the highest 
in the Union in the per capita school tax. 

Recently the state has founded four 
agricultural schools in addition to the 
/ university industrial school and a second 
normal school has opened; hence, the 
|people of Arkansas. are determined to 
ireduce the output of illiterates, and, be- 
, Within the year, all the larger high 
schools by accepting state aid, have es- 
‘tablished practical normal training dé- 
| partments. 


PUBLIC LANDS OPEN 
FOR SETTLEMENT IN 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—On July Il, 
1911, there were 355,000 acres of govern- 
ment land in Arkansas open for home- 
steaders, but not for sale. This does 
not inelude the “St., Francis river sunk 
lands,” comprising 100,000 acres, or the 
“Lakes,” which cover about 40,000 acres. 
Including these there are 4%5.,000 acres 
of land to be eventually homesteaded, 
according to Guy W. Caron of the local 
United States land office. The follow- 
ing shows the counties containing lands 
ithat may be homesteaded and the num- 


’ 


’ S ’ 
sides 


Arkansas, Mammoth spring: a full size|ber of acres in each, and in how many 


river at its source, Spring river. 

“Arkansas is on the same parallel of 
latitude as the Garden of Eden, and the 
climate the same as that of Los 
Angeles. 

“The highest mountain in the United 
States. between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies is Mt. Magazine, in Arkansas. 

“More pearls arc found in the rivers 
of Arkansas than in any other state in 
the Union,:many of them selling as high 
as $10,000 each. 

“The richest land in the world is in 
Arkansas. as is shown by the fact that 
the first premium on cotton has always 
been awarded to this state by the world’s 
fairs. 

“Two counties in Arkansas, according 
to the United States census—Benton and 
Washington—have more apple trees than 
any other counties in the United States, 
Niagara county, New York, being third.” 

The educational interests of this much 
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Mammoth spring covers 18 acres and is 90 feet deep where the water, clear as crystal and 
| below dam No. 1, which is at 
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58 degrees Fahrenheit at 


the left of the picture. 
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townships the land lies in each county: 
Towne 
Acres. ships. 
160 
10,060 
2 S40 
8,800 
QI 


Counties. 
Clay 
Cleburne 
Conway 
Crawford 


Faulkner 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Garland 
Grant 
Gircoene 
Independence 
Izard 
Johuson 
Lineoln .. 
Logan 
Lawrence 
Monroe 
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Most of this land is rough and ete 
ered with pine and hardwood timber. 
While the chief crops raised are cotton 
and corn, fruits? berries and vegetables 
/do well and find a ready market at good 
prices. In the counties in the central 
and western parts of the state peaches, 
strawberries, tomatoes and potatoes; in 
fact, all vegetables, are profitable crops 
and are the chief product. 

The lands may be homesteaded by any 
citizen of the United States over 21 or 
married man younger, only 160 acres to 
one man, onee in his life, by paying the 
fee of $14. Residence and cultivation for 
five years entitle the settler to make 
final proof, but he may, after 14 months, 
make commuted proof and secure patent 
by paying $1.25 an acre. Land too rough 
for agricultural purposes:may be bought 
under the timber and stone act at an 
appraisement of a government agent; 
minimum, $2.25 per acre. 

The “St. Francis river sunk lands” 
comprise about 100,000 acres, and are lo- 
cated in Poinsett, Craighead:and Greene 
counties. These lands were adjudged by 
the interior department on Dec. 12, 1 
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to be public lands of the United Sta 
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Proved twice 
day by these two 
limited trains of un- 
limited comfort: 


The Katy Jimited 


leaves St. Louis every 
oe at 10: = a. 

, Kansas City : 230 
7 m., enters Okla. 
homa in the evening, 
Texas early next 
morning and reaches 
San Antonio, Ilouston 
and Galveston that 
evening. Dining car 
service on this train. 


The Naty Liver 


leaves St. Louis every | 
(ixan- | 
m.), | 
enters Oklahoma early ! 
Texas | 
afternoon | 

Antonio, | 


evening at 8:22 
sas City 2:20 a. 


morning. 
this 
San 
Houston and Galves- 
ton early next morn- 
ing. These trains run 
over the 


Katy all the way 
and carry through 
chair cars and electric 
lighted sleepers. 
Trains from your city 
make good = connec- 


next 
late 
and 


tions in St. Louis and | 
W in | 

ins. 
In buying your ticket | 
just say “Katy” to tit | 
He will under- | 


Kansas’ = City 
these two Katy tr: 


accent. 
stand. 


Ask about the low fare |! 
Katy } 
ech month. Drop | 


excu rsions vin 
sil e: 
nea postal for full in- 
= ie ition. ~14 
ST. GEORGE, ‘ren. 
Waincwrisht Bidg + 


i euls, Mo. 
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Our Portraits 
Always Please 


SCHWEIG 


Art Nouveau Studio 
Photographic Portraiture 
4927 DELMAR BLD. 

ST. LOUIS 


Photographs Make Exceilent Gifts 


LaRoyate 
FINE MILLINERY 


983 N.SARAHST 
St. Louis 


firs. C. S. Ailen 
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Holbrook- Blackwelder 
Real Estate Trust Co. 


$1,250,000 


St. Louis 


Capital and Surplus, 


812 Olive Street, 


: 


il 


BF NVDERSCHER 
2 931.LUVIS.M?. 


| USSELMAN & WRIGHT 


TAILORS 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
INDIVIDUAL STYLES 


403 Equitable Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


4 E ohn Baumann Sate Co. 


New and Second-Hand Safes, 
Vault Doors, Etc. 


413 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


every . 


Years After! 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


THE 1911 BIBLE 


Being 
‘The Authorized Version of 16// 
W ith: 


by American Scholars 


A New System of Chain References. 


OTHER A New System ef Collected References. 
FEATURES A New System of Paragraphs. ; 
The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 


Passenger Agent | '834 


Beautifully printed Black Face Type on Fine White and the 
Famous Oxford India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 


SESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION 


an Oxford is sufficient. 

Keeps on improving. 

prove a delighifu! surprise. si 
—CAristian Nation, 


**To say that n Bibie ts "% 
Yet the Oxtord *# 
The New Editions will & 


The Oxford 
India kaper 
Bibles 

Are 


mitted to be without 


The public is often mis- 
led into thinking that 
so-called “India paper 
editions” are printed 
on Oxford India paper, 
but the characteristics 
£ this wonderful paper 
are unmistakable, and 
after a quarter of a cen- 
turv’s efforts to imitate 
it, Oxford India paper is 
still without an equal. 


universally ad- 
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Oxf ord Universit ty Press 
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35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Text Carefully Amended .- | 
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( ciTY'S UN 
TERIAL TO BE PART 
Ur IEW CIVIC CENTER 


Plaza Under Care of City 
Park Board to Connect Sta- 
tion With Extension Sys- 
tem of Parks and Drives 


COST IN MILLIONS 


ANSAS CITY—One of the most im- 
portant events in the history of 
‘Kansas City was the agreement reached 
‘between the Terminal Railway Company 
‘and the city concerning the site of the 
station, involving, not only 


inew union 
a costly building, but an enormous cost 
in creating adequate entrance for the 
ivarious roads which it will serve. 
| When, after about five years of pre- 
‘liminary work and adjustment of physi- 
eal difficulties, the contract was signed 
last August by W. J. Kinneer, president 
‘of the Terminal Company, and the 
George Fuller Construction Company 
of Chicago -_ plans prepared by Jarvis 
‘Hunt of Chi cago for the construction of 
the station, and denendent 
Sdtidines: in of $5,700,000, 
| Kansas Citians were thankful. 
| The’ terminal building, however, is but 
ae item in the cost of the undertaking, 
being conservatively estimated that 
at Jeast $50,000,000 will be required for 
the full exploitation of the project in 
‘its entirety. 


Ww. 


its accessory 
the amount 


In design Ae main facade of the new | ticket office will be the 
lre nch | 
comprising a large|ity to one of the main entrances to the | 


the modern 


ure, 


follows 
school of architea 


ee 
frieze, 


with extremely deep reveals of 
curved section; the arches are separated 
and framed by disengaged columns in 
he Roman Dorie order extending from 
stylobate to cornice; the cornice itself, 
with pavilion flanking the archways are 
highly developed in form and enrichment, 
finally crowned by an ornamental balu- 
strade in monumental scale. — 

The material entering the structure in 
the stylobate will be of granite with the 
remaining exposed area in buff Bedford 
and stone. The plan jndicates a thor- 
ough study of those practical features 
which conduce to the convenience and 
comfort of the traveling public, the 
waiting room being 410 feet long with 
a width of 164 feet and a height corres- 
ponding to these dimensions. A large 
foyer adjoins this waiting room with a 
width of 143 feet and a length of 272, 
terminating and entering on either side, 


‘the three story wings of the structure. 


In the foyer will be the ticket office in 
semi-circular form with a total of 21 
ticket windows for tle sale of railroad 
tickets, besides four reserved for the 


Tievel being 22 feet below the level vof 


the waiting room the means of communi- 
cation to each separate track will be by 
16 elevators and stairways, enabling 
passengers to reach the various platforms 
at which their trains are stationed with- 
out crossing intervening tracks. Eight 
parallel train sheds, each 1400 feet long 
are provided for the shelter of the passen- 
gers descending from the waiting room, 
constructed in steel and concréte, fol- 
lowing the butterfly type (in counter- 
distinction to the mushroom type), which 
directs the storm water to the center 
of roof, denying the possibility of the 
usual dripping of sooty rain water from 
he eaves of the sheds. 

The express house will be treated as 
a dependent building, 900 feet long, ad- 
joining the main structure and parallel 
to the tracks. The mail house will be 500 
feet long, extending over the existing 
main #®treet viaduct. These structures 
are depressed 20 feet below the level of 
the tracks, with communication for mail 
and express matter to each separate 
track by means of a tunnel beneath the 


T with this idea, $450,000 was apportioned 


by the terminal company and given te 
the city with which to purchase groung 
immediately south and adjoining the 
property on which the station is to be 
built for a plaza, under the control and 
to be improved by the city park board 
and about which would be built the 
future civic buildings. The definite 
scheme formulated by the park board for 
the development of this land was settled 
about a year ago and contemplates the 
treatment of the plaza in landscape archi- 
tecture, which will make the Union sta- 
tion of Kansas City distinctive in its 
beauty and attractiveness. The plaza is 
in connection with the city system of 
parks and driveways which now totals 
a length of 4214 miles. 

The specific connection of the plaza to 
the system of park driveways will be 
by a broad semi-circular drive fronting 
upon the station, sweeping on to the 
very attractive Gillham road, winding 
east and south to the upper reaches of 
the city, while the most beautiful 
Penn Valley park with its lake, winding 


ADVANCE VIEW OF UNION STATION, KANSAS CITY 
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Terminal building is but one item in undertaking for civic center, it being estimated that 
$50,000,000 will be required for the full exploitation of the project 


4 


‘Pullman service. 
space for tele- 


graph and telephones. In close proxim- 


central motive, roofing the main waiting} general waiting room will be located a 


room, further extended on either side of) 
engaged | 
paralleled with an attie|mation and postoffice occupies a space lo- 
The cen-|cated on the opposite side of the waiting | 
room. 
three large psrOae - the station proper has a particu- | 
to 


the two pavilions enriched 
columns and 
\story, treated monumentally. 
tral dominating motive is treated as 
one-story structure supported upon 
stvlobate, and pierced by 
arched» openings extending upwards 


by 


a 


news stand, with a further space allotted 
for a drug store. The bureau of infor- 


At either end of the| tracks, 


and 


a 

provided with elevators therein, 

for the final elevation of such 
i 

matter. 


The promise that a stately building 


‘would follow from the agreement between 


the terminal company and the city, 


| aroused discussion in the city papers to 


The means of reaching the train shed | 


lar interest to all who travel. The track 


‘tion would form a unit. 


awaken citizens to a necessary interest 
in the establishment of a new civic cen- 


ter in keeping with Kansas City’s growth 
and dignity in which the new Union sta- 
In pursuance 


drive and sylvan retreats may be 
reached a few short blocks in fe oppo- 
site direction. This driveway intersects 
jroadway, which will become one of the 
finest drives in the city as it enters the 
plaza, forming a connection with the 
new West Penn, Kersey Coats, the West 
Bluff drive and observation park, thus 
making the station the pivotal point of 
the beautiful drives of the city. One 
prominent feature of the above system 
is Swope park, which covers an area of 
1300 acres. 


SUUTHERN EDUCATION 


HUTEG SASH & DOOR CO. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


1 Work “Interior Finish 


Office Works and 


MI 


Sample Room 


St. Louis, Mo. 


== 1000-1300 == 
SOUTH VANDEVENTER AVE. 


+S Ob b~S FA 
DOGG OPS OAS 


' CARPETS- RUGS- CURTAINS 


OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, MATTINGS, WINDOW SHADES 


‘Largest retail and wholesale dealers in 
these lines in the West. Write for 
prices. Visit us when in St. Louis. 


J. KBNNARD & SONS CARPET CO. 
Washington Avenve and Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
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R. F. McCORKLE 


Central Lunch Club 


PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 


Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, 
ae eememeeecomwenne 6=— gw lw lg lk 


HOME BAKING AND COOKING 
LUNCHEON 11 TO 2:30 


GC. H. DETIEN 


THE PROVIDERS FOR THE 


Delclaire-Grocer Company 


DELMAP. BOULEVARD, AT CLARA, IN 8ST, LOUIS 
Desire to express their gratitade to all their friends who have, through their et te A 
so kindly assisted them in the first year of their business career, to take a strong position 
among the highest class retailers in the city. 
We shall endeavor, through quality and service, to merit your continuance and your recom- 
Both phones awaiting your call. 


mendations to your friends., 


Montana Land 


In tracts ranging from a.quar- 
ter section to ten’ thousand 
acfes. Bome large and hand- 
some eeaday: grain and 

Riso descrip- 


Catherine Blumer 


Gainsborough Studio 


Portrait and Commercial 


PHOTOGRAPHER s 


. Special | attention. 


entra $00). 


C 
_ 1805 Gravois-Av, StL 


2 Fitchett’s Court, 


NOBLE STREET, Ves 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, 


ie ab, Austin; Tex. ° Fone 


ASOOCIATION SESSION 
UPEN AT HOUOTON 


HOUSTON, Tex.—For the sessions of 
the Southern Education Association, 
whieh will convene here today the pro- 
gram is as follows: 

Addresses of weleome—For the city of 
Houston, I. B, Rite, mayor; for Texas 
and the public schools of Housion, Snper- 
intendent P. W. Horn; response for the 
association, Mrs. Marguerite Matlock, 
Ensley, Ala. 

“Southern Education,” Dr. John W. 
Abercrombie, Anniston, Ala. 

“The Need of a New Conception of 
Rural Schools for the South,” Dr. H. L. 
Whitfield, president Industrial Institute 
and College, Columbus, Miss. 

“Schools Should Be for Efficiency, Pros- 
perity and Social Service,” Dr. A. FE. 
Winship, editor New England Journal of 
Education, Boston. 

“Our Government and Education,” H. 
H. Cherry, president Western State Nor- 
mal, Bowling Green, hy. 

THURSDAY EVENING 

“The Education of the Southern Girl” 
—(a)"Dr. D. B. Johnson, president Win- 
throp Normal and Industrial College, 
Rock Hill, 8. C.; (b) Dr. B. C. Hagerman, 
president Campbell-Hagerman College, 
Lexington, Ky.; (ce) Dr. R. L. Blanton, 
editor Virginia Journal of. Education, 
Richmond, Va.; (d) Dr. Odell Lovett, 
president Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

“Country Life Community Building,” 
W. M. Haves, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, Washington. 

“The Edueation of the Farmer’s 
Child,” M. L. Brittain, state superintend- 
ent of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Training Boys and Girls for More Kf- 
ficient Rural Life in the South,” Dr. W. 
R. Dodson, dean and director College of 
Agrisulture and agricultural station, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

“The Education of the Factory Child,” 
Dr. E. O. Holland, superintendent of 
schools, Louisville, Ky. 

“Facts vs. Opinions as a Basis of Ad- 
ministering. Schools,” Dr. W..H, Elson, 
superintendent of«schools, Cleveland. 

Annual business aneeting: vf the ape 
ciation. —— 


FRIDAY EV PNING | 
“The Education of. tp Beuihora. Ne- 
gro”-—(a) Clarence N. usley,, een 
Fort Worth Record, Ft &x.; 
‘b) Dr. James TS ph et 
anes, Youndation,’ New -Orlet 
. H. Phillipsy ‘Bupersmeencen! o Bie 
Birminghant,” Aleit: (dy. Dr. v §.. ‘Sutton, 
head: sehoo! of dosti, Va ey of 
Chil- 


“fhe Education of ‘the ‘Factory 


igs Ae | ice of ‘the South,” ae Rs J, wee ay, 
sraro Washington; Dey! 


is “SATURDAY. MORNING * 
‘Education ‘of the. Meimtain 
Cuil (ap Prof. J. G. T. Noe, dein of 
education, State University of’ Ken- 
theky; (b) Dr. George A. Hubble, presi- 
dent Lincoln Memorial Institute, Cum- 


LONDON, E. C, ENGLAND || Bede E. C., ENGLAND 


berland me" Tenn.; (c) Mrs. Cora Wil- 


MUCH UNCULTIVATED LAND 
YET IN EASTERN NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN, Neb.—Statements that the 
western part of Nebraska is necessarily 
the portion to which new settlers must 
go are refuted by state figures recently 
gathered the bureau of labor and 
Statistics regarding the amount of land 
under cultivation in each of the counties 
in Nebraska. The settlement of the west- 
ern part of the state may proceed more 
rapidly for some years because of purely 
economic causes. However, if the set- 
tlers desire to stay in the eastern part 
there is pjJenty of room for them. 

Considering the counties along the 
Missouri river, the oldest counties in the 
state in date of settlement, it appears 
that not more than 60 per cent of the 
land is under ecvultivation. The term 
“cultivation” as used in the statistical 
reports means not only tilled land, but 
also pasture land considered part of the 
farin. Nemaha county, with an area of 
243,000 acres, has 142,992 acres, or 58 
per cent under cultivation. From the 
uncultivated, 42 per cent must be taken, 
of course, townsites, waterways, rail- 
road right of way, roads and other space 
consumers which are not available for 
future cultivation. But, making these 
deductions, it yet appéars that there is 
plenty of room for new intensive culti- 
vation. 

Otoo county has an area of 297,440 
acres, only 215,448 acres of which, or 54 
per cent, is under cultivation. Douglas 
county, which one might think was 


by 


crowded to the last inch, shows only 46 
per cent of its area under cultivation. 
The cities of Omaha and South Omaha 
occupy several thousand) acres, but they, 
with a score of other small towns, do nat 
account for all of the 115,000 acres not 
under cultivation. 

Following are the areas of some of the 
older counties of the state, together with 
the area in acres under cultivation and 
the percentage under cultivation. 


Area Cuisvetes P. C. 
187,104 
218,448 
162,206 
144,587 
99 265 
is 468 
OF 2, o¢ + 
(rage 429111 
Hall 177,380 


While these fignres indicate that there 
is plenty of room in the eastern part of 
the state for new populaticn, the per- 
centage umder cultivation seems very 
high compared with some of the mon- 
ster western counties. Cherry county, 
for instance, with an area of 3,749,760 
acres, has but 84,994 acres under cul- 
tivation. 

Those who profess to know something 
of the possibilities of land under in- 
tense cultivation say that the figures 
oneastern ‘'ebraska convey no accurate 
idea of how much room there is for 
more pcople. Not only are there thou- 
sands of acres yet to be had, apparently, 
but the thousands now under cultivation 
can be made to produce more under in- 
telligent, careful cultivation. 


W aahiseton 
Douglas 
Laneaster 
Saline 


son Stewart, mountain superintendent 
and president of the Kentucky I[duca- 
tional Association, Moorehead, Ky. 

“Industrial Education in the Moun- 
tains,” Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, vice- 
president and organizer Southern In- 
dustrial Association, Washington, D. C. 

“A School System Adequate to the Fu- 
ture of the South,” Dr. Henry F. Cope, 
secretary Religious Kducation Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

“The Teacher as a Factor in Commu- 
nity Life,” Dr. J, J. Doyne, president 
Arkansas State Normal, Conway, Ark. 

“A College on Wheels,” Dr, J. H. Con- 
nell, president Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Ok, 

“A Constructive Library Platform for 
Southern Schools,” Dr. Louis R. Wilson, 
librarian University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

“The American School Peace League,” 
Mrs. Laura Ames Meade, Boston, Mass. 

“The. College Woman—Her Ethical 
Significance,” Dr. L. F. Snow, Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y. 

“The Difficulties and Needs of the 
Farmer’s Boy in the South,” C. W. Roch- 
ards, superintendent of schools, Ard- 
more, Ok. 

“The Crowded Curriculum,” Dr. Junius 
Jordan, superintendent of schools, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

“Putting on the Trolley,” Prof. J. W. 
Nicholson; Baton Rouge, La. 

* SATURDAY EVENING 

“The School Teacher and Country 
Life,” Dr. Charles W. Dabney, president 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

Address by. Joseph W. Folk, former 
Governor of Missouri, St. Louis 
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ST. LOUIS FACTORY 
POPULATION GAINS 


~ST, LOUIS—New factories started in 
St. Louis during 1910 and the first eight 
months of 1911 are employing 7000 work- 
ers, according to data gotten up by the 
Business Men’s League on the industrial 
growth of St. Louis. 
Taking the average 
year, which is the basis 
census, the 
these new industries are earnivg %t,500,- 
000 a vear. The iasi compuiation on 
the pay roll of St. Louis manufacto-ies 
is slightly over $68,000,000 a yeur, and 
the new industries have raised this total 
e approximately $73,000,000. 


MISSOURI FRUIT 
TREES FOR COAST 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—More than 
100,000 trees at a myrsery at Louisiana, 
Mo., were recently selected by Charles J. 
Classen, and shipped to the coast to be 
planted in the apple growing section. 

A land company owns 11,000 acres 
near Redlands, east of Smiley Heights. 
The trees were planted on that tract. 
The number will be increased as speedily 
as possible. 
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used by the 
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CHINESE AVIATION SCHOOL | 
A school of aviation has been opened 
at Pekin by the Chinese aviator Fuz- 
Yu, who spent a number of years in the 
United States. 


WATER FROM RIVER 
JURUAN TO IMRIGATE 
LAND TN TRE VALLEY 


WASHINGTON — Many people, says 
the American consul-general at Beirut, 
Asiatic Turkey, have thought it strange 
that some extended use has not been 
made of the rich lands in the Jordan 
valley and that some irrigation system 
has not been devised to utilize the mil- 
lions of gallons of water that are weekly 
carried by the river Jordan simply to be 


2, evaporated in the Dead sea. 


The Jordan valley is a long plain ex- 
tending along both banks of ‘the river 
and bounded on either side by the moun- 
tains, first of Samaria, then of Judea, 
and then of Moab. 


In its upper reaches the mountains 
come close to the banks, while lower 
down near Jericho and the Dead sea the 
plain is quite extensive, reaching a width 
of about 15 miles on both sides. In this 
region the waters of the river might 
be turned to advantage. 

It has recently been reported, how- 
ever, that a syndicate has acquired a 
large tract of land in this district, which 
is going to be exploited by a system of 
irrigation. The land being Turkish do- 
main, the company has agreed to pay 
10 per cent of its profits to the govern- 
ment against the lease. About $200,- 
000 has been devoted to the redemp- 
tion of this tract. 

Whether cotton will be grown or not 
in this district is still a matter of doubt. 
One man from Jerusalem has imported 
cotton seed from Egypt and tried it in 
the Jordan valley, with very satisfactory 
results. Lack of capital was the reason 
why such an experiment was not further 
continued. There is one difficulty. besides 
that of water which stands in the way of 
cotton growing; it is the difficulty of 
transport. The means of communication 
in the valley are still very primitive. 

The nearest railway station is Ammau, 
which lies across the river and is one 
day’s yourney from Jericho. Jerusalem is 
about 2000 feet above the valley and 
about seven hours distant; and next is 
Haifa, which, for commercial purposes, is 
too far removed from the center of the 
agricultural district. 

This difficulty might be surmounted by 
building a station on the Hedjaz rail- 
road line nearest the valley, and thus 
bringing the district into communication 
with Haifa or Damascus. 

“When at Haifa recently,” says the 
consul-general, “I was informed that al- 
though there is a steady stream of Syrian 
emigrants leaving the country, this ex- 
odus is counterbalanced in a way by the 
influx of a considerable number of He- 
brews, mostly from Russia, of the agri- 
cultural classes, who are very industrious 
and hard working and who make excel- 
lent farmers. These /pepple may prove 
to be the pioneers in the agricultural 
regeneration of these lands.” 


MANY QUILLS USED IN ENGLAND 


Before the day of steel pens England 
was hase SW iy more than 25,000, 000 quills 
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o 1. 
Union Quarry and Construction Co. 


Speer Smoké Consumer and Fuel Saver 
NOT IN OPERATION 
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No. 3. 
Union Quarry and Construction Co. 


on request. 


Burn the smoke and save coal at 
the same time by using the Speer 
Smoke Consumer and Coal Saver. 


Warranted to eliminate smoke 
and to fully comply with all laws 
and city ordinances governing the 
abatement of smoke. 


Cheap soft coal made to produce 
equal efficiency with high priced hard 


Boilers steam better and 
easier to keep up sfeam pressure 
with. this device. | 

Guaranteed results shown before 
money is collected. 


Cost of «installation nominal. 
Estimates and information furnished 
When making inquiry 
3 | state type and horsepower of boilers. 
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25%. 


SWORN STATEMENT OF COAL SAVED 
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UNION QUARRY & CONSTRUCTION Co. 


606 SECURITY BUILDING 


GUARRY MARCUS AVE AND NATURAL BRIDGE ROAD 


ST LOUIS MO. 
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Orrice — MAIN 8797 


KINLOCH, CENTRAL —_ 
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September 11, 1911. 


The Robert G. Speer Corporation, 
Suite 350 Pierce Building, 
St. Louis, Moe 
Gentlemen: -<-e 


The following is the comparative result 


of running our 
Dlant with and without the Speer Smoke Consumer and Fuel Saver: 


July 1911 without the Consumer and Fuel Saver, vdurned 


93 tons of coal, 


crushed 4,711 tons of rock. 


August 1911 with the Conaumer and Fuel Saver, burned 


38 tons of coal, 


July 1911 operations without the Consumer and Fuel Saver 
shows that one ton of coal wotild crush 50 tons of rock. 
operations with the Consumer 
would crush 67 tons of 


The foregoing shows a fuel saving of 24.89%, 
In addition to this it is easier to keep up steam 
Consumer and Fuel Saver attached than without it. 
minated,fully complying with the State laws and Ste 


a 


«| Pictures are reproductions of photographs taken by C. C. 
HOLT, Official Photographer of the Smoke Inspection 
Department of St. Louis. 
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THE ROBT. G. SPEER CORPORATION 


CAPITAL 


Manufacturers and Sole Owners of THE, SPEER SMOKE CONSUMER AND FUEL SAVER 
SUITE 350 PIERCE BUILDING 
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The foregoing statement is tr 
the books of this Company. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE CAREER OF SITTING BULL 


Doane Robinson of State Department of History, Pierre, 
Character of Sioux Indian Leader 


S. D., Writes of 


~ 


ERHAPS no other American who has? 


achieved great fame is more misap- 
prehended than Sitting. Bull, the high | 
priest of the Hunkpapa band of the Te- 
ton Sioux. Few names are more familiar | 
than his to the people of America, and | 
indeed of the civilized world, yet very | 
few know what he really did to pas 
fame. ? 
Sitting Bull was from a low caste 
family, at the mouth of Medicine Knoll 
creek, in what is now Hughes county, 
South Dakota, a dozen miles below | 
Pierre. His parents resided’ on Grand. 
river, in the northern part of the state, 
but at the time of his birth were upon | 
a trading expedition to Ft. George, and | 
were fishing in Medicine Knoll creek, onl 
the east side of the Missouri. He grew | 
up at the family home on Grand river 
a few miles above the present village of 
Little Eagle. He first came to the at- 
tention of white men at the time of the 
Harney treaty council, at old Fort Pierre 
in March, 1856, when he came as 
“horseherd” to Chief Swan. He was a 
blustering, overgrown boy of 18, with a 
cunning, effeminate face. At that time 
he possessed no social standing in the 
band. Chief Swan would not pdrmit him 
to associate with his family and his reals 
were passed out to him under the flap of 
the teepee. 


When the council broke up and the 
people were ready to return to their 
homes Sitting Bull borrowed a horse from 
Chief Swan and struck off to the south 
and soon returned with several horses 
which he had taken from the Pawnees. 
This stroke of enterprise was his first 
passport to the consideration of his_ 
neighbors and his recital of his experi- 
ences on this trip his first attempts at 
public oratory. He was not slow to dis- 
cover that he possessed natural gifts at 
capturing horses and as an orator. He 
accumulated horses and astonished his 
‘elders with the fervor of his impassioned 
addresses made at the dances, but he 
was sternly denied a seat in the council. 


He determined with a steady persist- 
ence which characterized him throughout 
his life to overcome the prejudice of the 
upper caste men. There were two ways 
open to him. He must either acquire 
fame as a brave or as a medicine man. 
He engaged in some forays against ene- 
mies, but with indifferent success; he 
had no taste for real warfare. His na- 
tive cunning turned him more and more 
to the tricks of the conjurer. From the 
first he was successful in this direction. 
He developed his subtle talents and soon 
began to acquire fame as a prophet. 

Astuteness and some advance infor- 
mation assisted him to prognosticate 


_ certain coming events with a precision 


good 


delighted 
big 


astonished and 
and confounded the 
They 


which 
friends 
who had ignored him. 


| pelled to recognize him as “big medi- 


All this did at 


cine.” not come once, 


‘but as the result of years of persistent 


plotting on his part. 

Sitting Bull’s oratory also increased 
(in favor and impressiveness and aided 
by his tricks he acquired almost su- 
-preme influence among his people. 


half 
Sioux 


patriot, 
the 


was half 
harangued 


ancestors; 
demogogue, and 
-vaders from the prairies until he had 
fomented a spirit of the greatest hos- 
tility among them. He accompanied the 
war parties, incited them to valor, but 
invariably withdrew to “make medi- 
cine” when the real fighting began. 
The old chiefs sneered at him, but were 
compelled to admit him to the council 
and he became the ruling figure of the 
ration. As he grew older he became 
more and more imbued with the re- 
ligion of his people and openly avowed 
himself the prophet of the god of the 
Dakotas, frequently proclaiming re- 
velations. For his native religion he 
seemed to have real veneration. When 
he returned to his people in 1881 after 
niz captivity at Ft. Randall, he was well 
conviieced that further open rebellion 
against the wni.ces would prove. futile, 
but he found his people had come a 
deal during his absence under 
white missionary influence and he set- 


tled down among them at the old home! 


about to re- 
of his 


set 
religion 


and 
in the 


river 
them 


on Grand 
establish 
fathers. 

In his diatribes against the whites, 
and when he desired to drive his people 
into any revolutionary action, Sitting 
sull, with withering irony, or dreadful 
invective, foreed them to his support, but 
in his home life he was as gentle as a 
refined woman. Ie set up an orphanage 
and adopted and reared as his own chil- 
dren 11 orphans, every one of whom 
cherished his memory. 

About the time of his return to Grand 
river and a life ot peace, Miss Mary 

Collins, a missionary of the Congre- 
gational church, established a mission 
at Little Eagle, about ten miles from 
his camp. This Christian enterprise was 
nrost displeasing to him and he har- 
rangued his people to avoid the influence 
of the missionary; nevertheless, she made 
some converts and soon drew a band of 
faithful friends around her, 

lor 10.years they resided and labored 
side by side as the best of friends and 
the most inveterate rivals. Nothing of 
course afforded Miss Collins so much joy 
as to convert one of his followers to 


i? 
his 
chiefs | ting Bull the satisfaction which he de- 


were com- 


| 


hated the white man, low ed the ways of! ey ery part of the reservation. 
his 


| 
i 
} 


{ 


Christianity and nothing else gave Sit- 


rived when he could induce one of these 
converts to backslide. Thus conditions 
continued until 1890 when the Messiah 
belief possessed the Sioux. Sitting Bull 
began to proclaim that visions had been 
vouchsafed_to him. He set up a prayer 
tree, organized a dance, erected a large 
medicine tent and daily delivered revela- 


Hie | tions to the people who flocked in from 


This con- 
dition of affairs continued until the 
military authorities believed the time 


| upon their duty to drive the Ww hite in- had come to place Sitting Bull under ar- 


rest. The plan to do so was carried out 
at 4 o'clock on Monday morning, Dec. 
lo, The result is written in the history 
of the country. 


DAM IN MISSOURI 
OPENS POWER ERA 
FOR WHITE RIVER 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Work is being 
rushed this fall on the foundations for 
a big power dam on the White river two 
miles above Forsythe, the county seat of 
Taney county. This dam marks the era 
of water-power development on_ the 
White river and its tributaries which in 
a few years will make the White river 
coun¢ry in Missouri and Arkansas a man- 
ufacturing center of no mean import- 
ance, 

Contracts for the construction of the 
dam call for its completion in November, 
1912. Some legal difficulties were met 
when the surveys were finished and ft 
was found thdt a mile or so of county 
road would be submerged near Branson. 
This difficulty was overcome when the 
dam company said they would put a 
steel bridge across White river at Bran- 
son, which was accepted by the county 
court. 

Sixteen barges and two power boats 
will be used in moving the cement and 
other stuff from the railroad point to 
the dam site. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL 
CONTRACT IS LET 


ROLLA, Mo.—The executive committee 
of the Missouri school of mines and 
metallurgy has contracted for the con- 
struction of the new library building and 
assembly hall, for which the last Legis- 
lature appropriated $65,000. 

The new building will be known as 
Parker hall in honor of L. F. Parker, for- 
mer general solicitor of the Friges rail- 
pond. a 


6000 PROGRESS MADE 
ON OWA $20.00 00 
IVER DAM AT KEDKUK 


| St. 


Mississippi Power Plant Con- 
' struction Is Largest Pri- 
vate Enterprise 
at. Present Time 


READY BY JULY 1, 1913 


DES MOINES, Ia.—At Keokuk in the 
southeast corner of the commonwealth 
of Iowa is under construction not only 


the largest engineering enterprise in the 
world at present undertaken solely by 


private capital unaided by governmental! 
subsidy or assistance—the great pawer 
dam at the foot of the Des Moines 
rapids in the Mississippi river. 

The ‘initial cost is in excess of $20,- 
000,000. 

The hydro-electric plant when finished 
will convert out of the “lather of} 
Waters” a mechanical energy 
lent to 200,000 electrical horsepower. 


in World 


the biggest thing in the state but also | 
} 
32 


| power on earth, 
ia force 
putility 


from which can be drawn 
publie 
in 


sufficient to run every 
plant and turn every 


every machine shop and factory of St. 


wheel 


Louis. 

Under favoring the 
struction work is rapidly advancing and 
1, 1913, the date set for com- 
the only natural obstruction to 
navigation of the Mississippi from 
Paul to its mouth will have been 
submerged in a deep and placid lake, 
miles wide and 40 miles 


conditions con- 


by July 
pletion, 


free 


one to three 
long. 

The government canal built at a cost 
of $7,060,000 beside these rapids, with 
its two upper locks, will be tlooded and 
its lower lock replaced by a new one, 
the largest river lock in the world. 
River service will be bettered and the 
government saved many thousands an- 
nually. 

The dam is of the gravity type, solely 
of concrete. 

Including abutments it will be seven 
eighths of a mile long. The spillway or 
barrier section will be 4278 feet in length, 
feet in height above the river bed, 
with a base 42 feet wide. The upstream 
face will be vertical, the downstream 
face will be a curve, the lower portion 
an are of a circle to throw the water 
horizontally away from the toe of the 
dam. 

The dam is to contain 119 arch spans 
36 feet long from ¢enter to center. There 
will be 119 steel flood gates 30: feet wide 


equiva- | and 11 feet high, supported by concrete 


piers 6 feet thick built integral with 


It will be the second largest water | the dam, and operated by electric hoists 
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from an.arched bridge above. By these 
gates the stage of water above the dam 
will be kept constant at all seasons. 

This section will be entirely of massive 
concrete without reenforcement of any 
kind. It will be locked firmly into the 
rock bed of the river and will be prac- 
tically a monolith. 

The power house section including the 
power station, government lock, drydock 
and other property will extend from the 
end of the spillway to the Iowa shore. 

The power station is 123x1400 feet and 
133 feet high with a substructure of 
concrete in which will be molded the wa- 
ter passages and water wheel chambers. 
On this will be the superstructure of 
brick, concrete and steel, housing the gen- 
erators, transformers and switchboards. 
This section will extend downstream 
from the westerly end of the spillway 
and perpendicular to it. Between its 
lower end and the Iowa shore is located 
the government lock, drydock and other 
property. 

Full: protection from floating ice, logs 
or other obstructions entering the power 
house is provided by a fender 2800 feet 
long of concrete curved shoreward from 
the upper end of the power house. 


No part of the construction will be. 


founded on artificial foundations as solid 
blue undisturbed limestone rock under- 
lies the whole area. Approximately 
650,000 barrels of cement, 550,000 cubic 
yards of masonry and 7000 tons of steel 
will be utilized. 

The construction plant for the dam 
proper is remarkable for the limited 
space it occupies. Including the quarry 


EXCAVATION ON IOWA SIDE OF THE. MISSISSIPPI 


Compressed air opel to. all parts of the work runs all ‘dei Kicks, paints, cleans rock floor 
Bails cement, and turns concrete miver Pog cis. : | 
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from which all the stone used is obtained, 
it is confined within a circle having a 


radius of 6000 feet. centered at the end. 
The mechanical department 


of the dam. 


PPP HV hv OOOO) 00 >>. 005 


utilizes every modern method and ap-” 
pliance and comparatively little manual : 


labor is used. 


Compressed air under 115 pounds_per » 
square inch pressure is piped to all parts * 


of the work from two central stations, 


It runs all derricks, travelers, shops and ¢ 


stationary engines. 
crushes rock, paints, 
erates valves, pumps water, cleans roclg 
floor for concrete, and turns the cone 
crete mixers as well. 

The method of building the dam ia 
the river is as follows: 

A 


It tests drills and ; 
cleans belts, op- ©” 


watertight coffer of timbers ans * 


chored in place by loose rock is built— 
around the site of a section of the dam; 


about 400 feet long. 


The water is then © 


pumped from this area and a trench ig . 


excavated in the solid rock river bed 
deep enough to secure a sufficient an- 
chorage. The base piers and arches 


forming the bridge are built up from ’ 


this trench. When the concrete is set 


the coffer is removed, a new section laid” 


bare and continued until the entire dam 
is built. 

Through the 119 arches in this struc , 
ture the river will flow until these open: 
ings are gradually closed up a few at @ 
time by steel gates behind which the 
rest of the concrete part of the dam 
will be placed gradually raising the crest 
of the dam until it has reached its e 
height. 

Structural steel forms or molds for ev= 


ery part of this work are first set up’.% 


then filled with concrete which hardens». 


into artificial stone in a few days, after, 


which the steel forms are removed. 


3 


The power house section was builé 


within a coffer dam enclosing an area of 
37 acres in the bed of the, niver_as. dry 
as though no water ‘had .¢ver “flowe 

over it. In this rock bed a deep trené 

was blasted to contain the 30 gr 


double turbines to run the generatoye / 


All the rock taken from: this wWas.ci- yk. 
and in this form of concrete'returried to | 
make the turbine walls and’ Galleries op 
used in other parts of the power house 
structure. 

The power company purposes to sell. ” 


the electricity generated in St. Louie 


and the smaller cities adjacent to the 
dam. Enough already is contracted for. 


to guarantee the immense enterprise a 
profitable one. 


In addition to the utility of this great 
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work the making of the lake above the 4 
dam will furnish Keokuk a pleasure r@- 


sort. The bluffs for 12 miles above the 


site approach near to the river th 


on both sides as at no other place along. 
the Mississippi below Lake Pepin ei 


offer sites for thousands of summ 
homes, 5 ¢ 
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United States in 1909 was 14,907,371 
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'to time subject have almost compelled 
| |the conclusion that although the dream 
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Sag universal peace. 
ites 1s ee : for years pest in France found ardent | 


‘that, 
s 


~ | public opinion has been concerned, 
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UNIVERSAL. 


PEACE AN: 


INTERNATIONAL IDEAL 


Review of siluation in F rance wie that popular opinion, which formerly looked on question as a theory, has 


accepted abolishment of war as a practical possibility 


\ 


Bo 


—_— 


ARIS—In looking for evidence of pro- 
| gress, with regard to all great ques- 
tions, in the thought of a nation, the 
i ordinary observer rightly seeks for it 
| among the external facts of the people's 
life. Wheas have been found a safer: in- 
‘dex to the trend of! public opinion than 
‘have the isolated acts, however  pro- 


>. , 
cific adjustment of all international dif- 


‘gressive, of great governing bodies, in- 
cluding even those of the national gov- 
jernment of a country itself. 

In hitman affairs the most advanced 
‘thought ofthe day must now be ad- 
;mitted by both its opponents and _ad- 
j}veeates to center around the question 
This movement has | 


Supporters among individuals, but prac- 
(tical proof of its actual influence on pub- | 
lie opinion as evidenced in the daily life 
of the people, as materially changing the 
jnational thoueht affecting 
thei ir most insignificant custom has until 
quite recently been entirely lacking. 
Peace propaganda has hitherto been 
regarded by the people at large as in 
‘no way an a¢tual factor in public life 
method of develop- 
the theory of an ideal, and even at 
of an ideal far remote from any 
‘possibility of realization. This view has 
‘not wholly unnatural, so far as 
for 
ithe numerous disagreeable reminders to 
) the nation has been from time 


or: as evel 


but rather as a new 


been 


;Of universal peace might seem to cast 
actual present conditions 


{a glamour over 


| |or even to bring about some modification 
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‘and at which ne less than 28 govern- 


| use all their efforts to insure the pa- 


vet, in the of any vital 
question being raised, war and war only 
would be the inevitable arbiter. 
Despite this somewhat general state of 
opinion, there have been from time to | 
time throughout the country, and espec- 
ially more recently, signs that have 
seeméd to indicate a change, a veering of 
the weather-vane, and a period of still- 
ness that often accompanies development 
in national thought, has been significant 
to all keen observers and more than en- | 
couraging to the advocates of the peace 


Case 


movement, 

Not many months ago the thought of 
France was stirred throughout by a 
statement made by the Italian ambassa- 
dor at Paris, who in a speech delivered 
at a mecting one of the peace so- 
cieties said that the conditions and cir- 
cumstances arising out of the universal | 

had among other 
“international public | 
become s0 


ot 


propaganda 
things created an 
opinion” which had today 
powerful an influence that no war hav- 
ing for its object territorial or other 
material gain, or.in which no question | 
of national honor was at stake would 
now be tolerated. 
This idea, though 
ambassador had himself 
tially the same statement in the Italian 
Parliament some five years previously 
foreign affairs, 


peace 


new, for the 
made substan- 


not 


when he was minister ot 
came at the right moment and created 
« profound impression throughout the 
country. It was in fact the occasion for 
the awakening of France to the realiza- 
tion that What national publie opimion 
had hitherto failed to do, mternational 
public. opinion might yet aceomplish. 


Visions of New Epoch 


The shock caused by the ambassador’s 
speech proved an agreeable one. Visions 
were openéd up of a future that Need 
no longer be considered too idealistic to 
be realized, too good to be true. The 
thought of the people has since become 
erystallized to the point of understand- 
ing clearly that a new epoch has opened 
up and that the idealistic theory of uni- 
versal peace has developed into a practi- 
cal possibility. 

Some few weeks afterwards, when the 
idea had been well assimilated, the com- 
memoration of the tenth anniversary of 
the Hague peace conference was held in 
the large hall of the Trocadero in Paris. 
It was filled to overflowing by a pro- 
foundly interested audience which in- 
cluded many noted diplomats, politicians 
and literary men, representatives from 
the embassies of Turkey, Portugal, 
Persia, Germany, Spain, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, as well as many members of | 
Parliament. At this important meeting 
which may truly be said to‘have been 


| 


from peace mania; 


| war. 
approach of the enemy 
enclosure 


ing played its part in the past. 


land, 


' tional 


weaker 
i the 
could 


representative of the public opinion of 
today in France, a very remarkable 
speech was made by the well-known) 
writer -and public speaker, M. Anatole 
France. 

AJl who heard it..could 
be deeply impressed. nor did 
stop short at his audience. 
the whole of Irance end Would even 
seem to have expressed, at-any rate in 
principle, the hithertg Jatent thought of 
the people. We fgel we cannot do better 
than reprodt; Ge at least a. portion of the 
sees which we quote from the report 

that appeared in the Temps: 

“M. Anatole . France, said that they | 
were met togcther’ there, to commem- 
orate the fixst international. conference 
of The Hague which took place in 1899 


| 


not fail to 
its influence 
It pery, ided | 


ments were presented. From that. con- 
gress emerged an agreement, the first 
clause of which provided that with a 
view to preventing as much as possible 
a recourse to arms in the relations be- 
tweet the powers, the various signa- 
tories to the convention undertook to 


ferences. 

“Were ‘the new amphictyons,’ he asked, 
who thus initiated their movement 
wiser and more virtuous than the fa- 
mous council of the ancient Greeks, to 
which must be .accorded the honor of 
the conception of political wisdom though 
not the joy of its realization? The 


_present date was at least memorable as 
‘that of a diplomatic conference in ac- 
|cord with the wish expressed for three 
‘eehturies past by such great minds as 
| Grotius, 
| Pierre, Liebnitz, Kant, Bentham, 


Abbe of St. 


Richard 


William Penn, 
Cobden and Frederic Passy. 

“They were not, he said, 
they did not wish to 
chokeyup with olive branches the human 
ideal of generally accepted morals in- 
culeated in man by the rude school of 
The savage chieftain who on the 
shut up in an 
of chariots the women and 
children and even the animals and rid- 
died his enemies with stone arrows; 
this same savage has been the founder 
of family and of city. The conquests 
of Alexander fertilized Asia; the vic- 
tories of Rome. founded the modern 
world and created a civilization 
no invasion of barbarians had even been 
able to destroy and which they still en- 
joyed today. He would like them to 
recognize that he credited war with hav- 
But 
though formerly a necessity it had now 
lost its rajson etre. 

“That was an undisputed fact te one 
Which had been overlooked by 
intelligent people, simply because it was 
so immense that all eyes could not take 
in its vastness. In past times, colonies, 
products of the land, cattle, corn, 
manufactured products,- population, 
credit, everything in 


Today 
it was a matter of 
nations equal 
was true, 
races 


civilization. 
that 
had to 
newer methods. 
foresee, however, that an 
so cruel could not be everlasting. 


in 
said, 
often 


It he 
too 


these 


pay 


Cost ot One 


mistrust, willingly or not, 


at every 


“The 


day. 


growing increase in 


of commercial and financial markets. 


insensibly made way for the 
union of the peoples of all the world. 


Universal peace would surely be realized 
/ one 
| improved 
order of 


would have 
new 


because 
but 


men 
because a 


not 
morally, 
things, a.new 


day. 


suffering | 


which | 


na- | 
fact that | non 
, Went to make up the prosperity of na- 
_tions and the strength of races had been | 
i gained by violence. 
(ent; 

| tween 


+> 


many | 


| 


it was differ- | 
agreement. be- | 
| pure and speculative together with prac- 


the | 


_the destiny of war to perish in its own 


could see rising and growing up would 
inevitably sooner or later bring them 
to a state of peace just as in former 
times the existence of the very same 
conditions produced and maintained a 
state of war. 

“He looked with mistrust upon what 
had been called “surprises of the heart,” 
but putting aside all questions of senti- 
ment he would advise that they laid 
aside all idea of peace if humanity was 
to be ignored thereby. On the other 
hand war would perforee have to be 
abandoned since in these days it could 
not compensate for the losses and in- 
juries necessarily borne by the victor. 
Industry had in fact now become the 
great conqueror. 


World Yearns for Peace 


“Through all the ages the world had 
thirsted for peace.. They need not now 
blush in desiring it, for the bravest had 
desired it before them. To melt down the 
swords into plowshares was the wish 
of the prophets of Israel as also of the 
poets of Athens and Ronfe, and it was 
the same with the greatest minds of 
One could go further still 
and state that the object of war had 
even if indirectly, the estab- 
It was plainly then 


mocern times. 


ever been, 
lishment of peace. 


triumph, and that it might perish for 
ever was his sincerest wish.. 

“Who, the speaker asked, would mourn 
the end of war? If there were still 
those among them who, brought up on 
some gloomy theology still yearned for 


war and saw in battles a sanguinary 
holocaust acceptable to the god of armies 
—to them he had nothing to say. There 


no fear that in laying aside 
war one would kill at the same time 
courage, confidence and self-denial, the 
proudest virtues that swelled the heart 


of man. The aris of peace, science both 


be alleged is constitutional, 


tical science, applied to the needs of af 


| dividuals and of the community, and for 


| advancing 


abuse | 
Among iL 
races of equal development in spite of | 
‘rivalries and 
| better understandings were being arrived 


| 


intercourse | 
and in exchange, the compulsory stability 
the }. 
rapid development of international social- 
iism and of the federation of the prole- | 
_tarians. 


school of thought | 


'of the 


of civilization—these | 
also fed energy, excited valor and gave | 
birth to heroes. This was not the mo-| 
ment for doubt when the pacific conquest ' 
air called for such great sacri- | 
fices from the youngest and most fearless 
among them. 

“Those who held that violent acts were 
necessary to ‘test the courage, might 
reassure themselves, for even when the 
trumpet of war, whose call to the world 
was becoming and less frequent, 
should have ceased from calling the na- 
tions to bloodshed there need be no fear | 
of humanity falling asleep in the de- 
lights new golden age. Astraea 
would not come down from its zodiac to 
instruct men in the sweet leisure of an 


works 


less 


of a2 


NEW SETTLEMENTS 


OF oROKAT CHE WAN 
HAVE. FREE SCHOOLS 


Education Is Compulsory and 
Remote Districts Are Pro- 
vided Same _ Facilities as 
Those Near Towns 


\ 


AID FROM PROVINCE 


SASKATOON, Sask.—Throughout Can- 
ada, with the exception of the Province 
of Manitoba, education. is compulsory, 
and in the prairie provinces two out of 
every 36 sections of land are set apart 
for school purposes. In Saskatchewan, 
as in the other western provinces, excel- 
lent free schools are provided under the 
control of the provincial Legislature. 

These schools are to be found even in 
the newest settlements. As soon asthere 
are five permanent settlers in a township 
they may apply for organization as a 
school section. They elec’ 
of themselves to ct! i 
proceed on the credit ot 
erect a school building. 17. e. 
Mhovizoom, engage a 
‘to the township treasurer for the money 
necessary for al! expenses. J» se ex- 
penses are met by liberal gronis from 
the provincial treasury, mum‘tipal grants 
from the township treasury and direct 
taxation on the assessed property of the 
section itself. This equalizes the burden 
of supporting the schools and enables the 
remote settlement to provide as good ed- 
ucational equipment for its children as 
that of the older and more fully settled 
districts. 

Often the most progressive and best 
conducted schools are found in new set- 
tlements far away from town or city, 
and attended only by'‘the boys and girls 
of the surrounding settlers. 

In the towns the free or public schools 


trustees and 
township to 
furnish the 
teaca.e and apply 


are divided into grades, with a teacher 


over each, and here the child passes his 
schooldays from the age of 6 years .to 
14 or 15. He then goes into the high 
school, where after a two years’ course 


he may take a teacher’s non-profes- 


sional certificate or gain his matricula- 


by vote, three | 


enough 


¥; 


JAMES A. CALDER, LI %. 


Minister of education in province 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


of 


tion certificate admitting him to the uni- 
versity. | 

If he decides to be a teacher he will 
then take a six months’ course at one of 
the normal schools. If, on the other 
hand, he wishes to enter one of the 
learned professions he will spend four 
years at the Provincial University and 
will be graduated with the degree of 
bachelor of arts. 

It will thus be seen that in Saskatche- 
wan education is carefully looked after. 
In the city schools a kindergarten de- 
partment is often prefixed to the ordi- 
nary public school course, so that the 
great educational chain extends from the 
early years of childhood to the very brink 
of manhood. 

‘In addition, agricultural colleges are 
doing very much for the young people of 
the agricultural communities and the 
government is further conntemplating 
the establishment of technical schools in 
the larger cities. . 


—————— | 


LUMBER INDUSTRY GROWING 
The lumber industry of the American 


Northwest has shown a growth of 144 
percent in 10 years. 


and new economic necessities which they eterna springtime, and honey would not 


be found running in rivulets from the 
trunks of ancient oaks. Effort, grim ef- 
fort would still ever be a necessity for 
struggling humanity. Art itsef, which 
appeared to be all joy and smiles had 
also its martyrs and even in its lighgest 
moods demanded of its devotees hard 
and sometimes cruel sacrifices. 

“Finally the speaker then called upon 
all present—representatives of nations, 
ambassadors of powers, and citizens of - 
the world—to unite to put an end to that 
madness which was more murderous even 
than the fever of battle; to join together 
to put d6wn the criminal mania for 
armaments and to save the world from 
being a prey to a discase more deadly 
than war itself, namely, that of armed 
peace.” 

It is not for a moment supposed. that 
the speech of M. Anatole France created 
public opinion in France nor is ib even 
claimed to be valuable as a new contri- 
bution on the universal peace question. 
What it did, however, is of no small im- 
portance. It gave public expression to 
the now matured thought on this sub- 
ject of the French people and enabled 
them to crystallize their ideas. 


Pressure in'France 


In our endeavor to ascertain the exact 
nature of the progress of thought during 
the last year in Trance, it is necessary 
not only to examine somewhat actual 
present conditions, but also, in order to 
get one’s values, to take into considera- 
tion the nature of the pressure that 
country is under. 

It may be affirmed without any exag- 


| geration that never since the war of 1870 
‘has France been in the throes of suéh 


revolutionary activity of thought:as at 
the present time. Some of this it may 
but on the 
other hand there is.much that must be 
admitted to be wholly of another charac- 
ter. 

it is an obvious sign of the times that 
between Nov. 1 last and July 1 of the 
present year the unsettled condition of 
parties and political events has necessi- 
tated a change.of ministers no less than 
four times. This has meant practically 
a new cabinet every six weeks. There is 
in addition at the present time a — 
of unrest in the labor world that ‘i 
ahnost unparalleled in any other coun- 
try. The nature of this unrest is séfi- 
ous and so far ‘beyond the control of the 
ordinary « industrial influences’ as - t« 
threaten the most serious consequeneeés. 
Further, there/ exists a combination of 
events partly political and partly indus- 
trial throughout the country grave 
to daunt the courage of the 
most intrepid administrator, and to tax 
to the utmost. the ingennity of the 
wisest statesmen, and it is to the exist- 
ence of this class of disturbing influence 
and not to any great constitutional 
question that must be attributed the 
present instability of governmental di- 
rection, which is, in fact, but a symptom 
of actual conditions and not in itself 
the cause. 

It is not going too far to say that 
nearly every serious man in the country 
is at the moment if not actually alarmed 
at least uneasy on account of the pres- 
ent state of unrest and uncertainty, if 
not on account of actual conditions 
themselves, 

Right in the throes of this unrest, 
French mentality, that highly sensitive 
human barometer, has received a rude 
shock just at the moment when it seemed 
to be bearing all the pressure it could 
well stand. 

Moroceo with its accompanying dis- 
appointments and complex developments 
has proved no easy problem to face. 
First came the failure of diplomacy to 
deal with the internal native question. 
This was followed by the delay of the 
French troops in gétting to Tez, then by 
the Spanish interference and occupation 
and again by the disclosure, on the part 

the Madrid cabinet, of the terms of 
the Delcasse secret treaty and finally by 
the sending of the German warship to 


Agadir—all tending to create a situa- 


tion serious enough to tackle even in 
th: calmest of moods.’ 

Not many years ago, perhaps even 
iwo years, it is doubtful if France under 
like conditions could have kept herself 
within contre! aad met with calmness 
and dignity a like situation; yet now 
we find a tranquillity and strength in 
the press and even throughout the coun- 
try that is absolutely amazing, even to 
the leaders of the country . themselves, 

It is in this increase of poise, this 
self-control and moderation of attitude 
in the most trying ‘national circum- 
stances, not only of the public press but 
of the people themselves that we find 
an undeniable proof of the marked prog- 
ress that has been made in the national 
thought in France, and in seeking for 
the main factor that has brought about 
the change, it would be idle to ignore 
the influenee both direct and indirect. of 
the propagation of the ideal of univer- 
sal peace. 

The Frenchman has begun to awaken 
to the fact that most if not all the 
chances of war have been reduced to a 
minimum. He has progressed to a point 
of realization that war is no longer @ 
field for the acquiring of fame and glory, 
but an unjustifiable outrage to the con- 
science of an intelligent people, and 
wh: is perhaps of greater import still, 
his outlook upon life has changed from 
purely Na. seh ee to international. 
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LOS ANGELES PLANS 
MUNICIPAL RAILROAD 
LINE TO WATERFRONT 


Surveys and Estimates Made 


for System 22 Miles Long) 
I'rom Business Center of 
City to the Outer Harbor | 


AIM TO CUT TARIFFS 


By T. E. GIBBON 
Chairman municipal railway committee of 


. Los Angeles, Cal. 

HE construction and operation by the | 
city of Les Angeles of a line of 
railroad extending from the city’s pres- 
ent. business center to its harbor, 22 
miles away, with adequate terminal ! 
facilities both on the harbor and in the 
business and industrial centers of the 
city, has been, in a manner, forced upon 
the attention of the business interests 
of the city by several considerations. 
The first and foremost is the desire of 
our merchants and shippers, who at the 
preseny time use the harbor and in the 
future will use it more largely in their 


| 
; 


| 


'shippers 
‘municipal railroad to reach the harbor 
ior to reach their business and industrial 


+ | 
to build here, can do a great deal to in- 


Sure such roads coming to our city. It 
is. a well recognized fact among railroad 
men that to any railroad system con- 
templating building into a large city, 
which is already occupied by the terminal 
systems of other railroads that have lo- 
cated there in earlier days when land 
was cheap and easily obtained, the mat- 
ter of obtaining a terminal system is 
regarded as the most expensive and an- 
noying feature of the enterprise. 

And many systems of railroads de- 
siring connections with large centers of 
population are deterred from attempting 
to secure these connections by the diffi- 
culty and expense of securing terminal 
facilities. The difficulty and initial ex- 
pense of securing, terminal facilities on 
the part of other railroads desiring to 
build into the city of Los Angeles will 
be entirely obviated by the construction 
of the proposed municipal terminal sys- 
tem. 

The advisability of constructing the 
city railroad system was brought to the 


|attention of the city council about six 


months ago by the board of harbor com- 
missioners. The council immediately ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of the 
members of the harbor commission and 
of the publie utilities commission of the 
city to submit plans and estimates. 


During the months which have elapsed | 


since this committee was named the line 
has been surveyed and options have :been 
obtained for part of the right of way. 
After estimates of the cost are submit- 
ted it is expected the municipality will 
at once embark upon the construction 
of the system and it is hoped to have it 
completed and in operation by the mid- 
dle of 1913. 

It is confidently believed that the city 
will be able to develop a much more com- 


plete and extensive terminal system both | 


on its harbor and in its business and 
manufacturing districts than any other 
single railroad has or can have. 


The question has been asked: Will 


the railroads now doing business in the | 


city exchange business with the munici- 


pal railroad, or will they not rather, by | 


this, embarrass those 


may desire to 


to do 


who 


refusing 


enterprises in the city? There can be 


Ino question that if the city constructs | 
Ithis terminal system as it is planned, | 
lines of railroad now in the city will be | 
very glad to recognize ard do business 


With the municipal system. 

With the city in of 
fourths of the harbor frontage and 
frontage served by the city’s lines, it 


; 7 
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this 


would be absolutely necessary for other 


roads doing business in the city to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered by 


‘the city’s terminals on the harbor. 


In addition no railroad doing. business 


‘in a city of the size of Los Angeles, and 


; growing 


this city is. can efford .to 


as 


put itself in opposition to the ‘govern- 


T. E. GIBBON 
Leader of the movement for a municipal 
railroad in California city 


business, to prevent the imposition of 
freight tariffs heretofore, and at the 
present time, imposed by railroads trans- 
porting freight between the city’s busi- 
ness center and its harbor. That these 
tarifis are excessive is made apparent by 
comparison with rates usually charged. 
The average charge for moving freight 
in the United States is 7 mills per ton 
mile. The charge on hauls averaging 200 
miles in length is 11 mills per ton mile. 
The charge between the business center 
of the city of Los Angeles and its ar- 
bor frontage is, and for years has been, 
8 cents per ton mile. 

The three great factors of cost in rail- 
road operation are wages, fuel and main- 
tenance, in the order given. While the 
wages of railroad employees in this sec- 
tion are probably as high as the average 
throughout the United States, fuel, the 
second larZest item in railroad operation 
cost, on/account of the cheap oil used on 
locomotives, is probably cheaper than 

rhe ise in the United States, and 
maintenance,\on account of the absence 
of extreme tamperatures and floods, is 
probably less than in any other section 
of the country. \Thus we have the condi- 
tion that, in a community where two of 
the three great items of railroad opera- 
tion cost are lower than in any other 
section of the country, we are being 
charged the highest freight rate. 

If anything additional was needed to 
show the injustice of this freight rate, 
it is found in the fact that the rate of 
the Sante Fe railroad for hauling freight 
from the harbor at San Diego to the 
city of Los Angeles, a distance of 123 
miles, is precisely the same as the rate 
charged between the harbor of our city 
and the business center of our city, a 
distance of 22 miles. Thus in point of cost 
of freight handling, our harbor, by the 
charges of the railroads transacting its 
business, is located 123 miles from our 
city, in place of being, as it actually is, 
22 miles. 

Another reason for the construction by 
the city of a municipal terminal railroad 
system is the fact that the city will 
contro: three fourths of the total frontage 
of its harbor. In order to properly equip 
this frontage for commerce, the city 
must supply it with railroad facilities 
of the best character so that all the mun- 
icipal wharves that it will construct on 
this frontage can be reached by cars. 

Furthermore, the control of the city 
over its streets gives it the power to 
develop a more efficient terminal system 
in its business and industrial centers 
than any other railroad in the city now 
has or by ahy possibility can have. 

And one of the most important fea- 
tures of the proposed municipal terminal 
railway system is that when once con- 
structed and in operation, the city, by 
ofiering its use on fair terms to other 

lines, of transcontinental roads desiring 
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‘ment of the city by refusing to exchange 
‘business 


on the same terms with the 
city’s lines that it does with other lines, 
for to do so would at once justify the 
city in treating it as an enemy, and in 
refusing to it the facilities for extending 
its industrial tracks which every rail- 
road serving a city growing as this is 


must have if it keeps up with the de- | 


mands of business. 


IPHOVED POSTERS 
AD GITY BEAUTIFUL 


‘OATS ENGLIOH ARTIST 


By MAXWELL ARMFIELD 


ONDON—The pictorial advertisement | 


usually heads those lists “of city 
nuisances prepared by well-meaning but 
often short-sighted lovers of the beauti- 
ful from time to time. They demand its 
abolition with pathetic insistence, and 
while no one could conceivably uphold 


the “poor man’s picture gallery” as at | —-—————________ 
present constituted, one might as well | 


talk about abolishing pillar-boxes. At 
the same time much may be done and 
ought to be done towards making them 
less unsightly. 

There ought no doubt to be a municipal 
censor with authority to forbid: any un- 
sightly object, building or hoarding, but 
until the public become sufficiently edu- 
cated to demand this official, our best 
plan possibly is to appeal to the ad- 
vertiser himself with the most convinc- 
ing arguments at our disposal. The clear- 
minded advertiser will see at once that 
he has no right whatever to be perpetu- 
ally forcing an ugly idea on the public 
thought. A hoarding of discordant fog- 
horns might prove a striking advertise- 
ment, but no community would probably 
be found to say that it was a legitimate 
imposition, and there is,\no reason save 
the blunter color-sense of the majority, 
why pictorial fog-horns should be toler- 
ated as they are. - 

The advertiser desires, let us say, to 
inform the public of his willingness to 
supply them with a certain article of a 
certain kind and quality, or to give 
them some similar information. The an- 
nouncement must be made as strikingly 
as possible, first in order to attract the 
attention of the passer and secondly to 
deliver its message clearly during the 
very short space of time at the passer- 
by’s disposal. 

Now nothing could be more ineffec- 
tive, as well as stupid, than the average 
modern hoarding from this point of view. 
It presents the picture of a lot of greedy 
boys shouting each other down for a 
sweet, in this case the attention of the 
passer-by. There is no one_ to keep 


‘order and to let them state 
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habit of slipping 
StOry 
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Hit 
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human-struck notes. 


We want. to tell 


Device, which 
tempo, or time. 


back 
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so what's the use? 


If you only had a player piano—an Apollo, for instance! 
‘nstead of thumbing over magazine ads, for lack of something better to do, you could be enjoying the best kind ot 


piano music — refreshing your, brain and entertaining the family at the same time. 


Youll soon get so you'll look forward to homecoming and the Apollo. 


see the influence the Apollo Player Piano will have on the musical development of your children. 
a player piano you’ve been missing the biggest thing that ever came into your life. 
a new roll of music into your pocket occasionally you'll find that your Apollo Player Piano never gets to be an “old 


—that, just as long as old music is played and new music written, your enjoyment of the Apollo will ripen with the years that pass. 


you've been without 


See the Apollo. 


time you spend will be worth while. 
direct, downward touch of the Apollo on the keys produces 


insures 
Send 
literature that can’t help but 
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tiresome. 


Learn about it. The 


Find out why the 


the SOLOTHEME 


Investigate 


Device, which accents the melody or omits it altogether, 
playing only the accompaniment and playing that accom- 
paniment in any one of eight different keys to harmonize 
with the voice or with other instruments. 


you, too, about the Metronome 


Motor, which will run through and rewind a roll of music 
without pedaling. Youshould know of the TEMPOGRAPH 


interpretation of the 
name. We’H send 
interest you. 


artistic 
along your 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 


524 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
305 FIFTH AVENUE 


‘ 


Most 


Apollo music duplicates the manual 
playing of music masters because it 
is produced in eractly the same way. 


Baste U. S. patents cover the Apollo 
features which enable it to play human 
music. As a result, no other manufac- 
turer is permitted to build a player piano 
which plays correctly before Melville 
Clark’s patents explre. 


for your money 


We could increase the selling price of 
the Apollo on the strength of the added 
value of our exclusive patented features 
and etill give money's worth-—but— 
we're satisfied to sell the Apollo at actyal 
manufacturing cost, plus a reasonable 
merchandising profit—to take our profit 
on volume rather than individual sales. 
Our wonderful business development has 
proven this policy right. 


When you're buying a plaver plano, 
you're purchasing music. The Apollo 
offers you best possible music at no more 
than others ask for ordinary kinds, Hear 
the Apollo play. Listen to what users say 
and you'll understand what we mean. 


POLLO 


Player Plano 


Talk with the folks? 
What does your family do? 


What are you going to do this evening? One can’t a/ways “go 


Not much “news” in the papers. 
How do you spend your evenings? 


~, 


Send for 


these two books— : 
Reading them is the next best thing | 
to hearing the Apollo play. Proof f} 
that we were the first manufac- 
turers in the world to make an 
88-note player will accom- 


It’s all been said before, 


You'll realize that in all these years 
When you begin to get the 
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Then, 


You'll 
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pany the books. Write 
us TODAY 


so that each can be heard in turn, and 
the result is a babel of noise frém which 


‘+it is impossible to extract such informa- 


tion in the time, even if one desired to 
do so. 

This may account for the fact that 
so many advertisers prefer the orderly 
columns of a newspaper where each is 
sure of a chance. There is no doubt 
that-an advertisement is useful in exact 
proportion to its attractiveness, and the 
one great attraction to the eye in the 
distraction of the street is order. Chaos 
of form «and color may be startling for 
a moment, but it is powerless to hold 
the attention. And it must be remem- 
bered that a poster can only present a 
very simple and concise idea in the mo- 
ment of time it can expect to claim for 
its consideration, therefore the treat- 
ment must correspond in order to give a 
harmonious impression. The method 
must never be elaborate, either in de- 
sign, form or color. The intricate eom- 
positions one sometimes sees on the 
hoardings are as ineffective as they are 
inartistic, ahd if the reader reflect a mo- 
ment he will probably find that, although 
he may be able to recall one of these 
atrocities he will be unable to say what 
it professed to advertise. 

A poster composed of a chessboard pat- 
tern of black and white squares enclos- 
ing quite-a small space of clearly printed 
matter would be looked at on a hoardin 
before a disorderly composition of cont 
plicated and riotous color, and it would 
be quite inoffensive to the most sensitive 
eye. But the’ ideal advertisement is some 
pungent comment on the thing adver- 
tised. “This is more effective as a rule 
than a representation of the article, how- 
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ever “lifelike,” because it fixes the idea 
in mind by presenting it in an unexpected 
relation. There has been no_ holding 
back on the part of capable craftsmen 
from the designing of posters (whith is 
an excellent and mest amusing training 
for a painter), and possibly more ad- 
vance might have been made towards 
inoffensive hoardings had the publishers 
been more alive to their responsibilities. 
At the same time nothing but intelli- 
gence and morality in the advertiser's 
own methods can ever produce good post- 
Greed and dishonesty will produce 
ugliness and stupidity to the end of 
time. 

To mention a few of the more effec- 
tive of modern posters may interest some. 
Frederick Walker’s “Woman in White” 
was possibly the first artistic poster to 
attract attention. Aubrey Beardsley, who 
did so much to revolutionize the popular 
attitude towards pen-craftmanship, ex- 
ecuted several small theater sheets, and 
Dudley Hardy’s delightful “Savoy” post- 
ers are still an occasional gleam of in- 
telligence on our London hoardings. 

Probably the most perfect all-round 
examples of English poster design came 
from the firm of “Beggarstaff Bros.,” a 
characteristic trademark that for a time 
veiled the identity ‘of two young artists 
who have since come into the front ransw 
as picture painters—William Nicholson 
and J. Pryde. 

Their block and purple design for 


Rowntree’s chocolaite still lingers in our. 


stupid streets to hint of what might be, 
and we can only regret that their talent 
was so soon diverted into other chan- 
nels, as far as hoardings are concerned. 


Iw France, the name-of Mucha, spells ! 
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~ (Photo specially taken for thé Monitor) ‘ 
Effort to induce advertiser to place more artistic displays on 
hoardings urged by Maxwell Armfield 


all that is most chic, but his designs, 
ajthough exquisite 
quite ineffective on the hoarding, owing 


to their over-elaboration of delicate 


in themselves are 


drawing which demands a delicacy of 
color that is quite lost in the noise of 
the street. The often amusing sheets 
of Barres, 
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advertising light comedy or | 
. \ é 


farce, were among the delights of Pas’ 
risian by-ways some years ago, and his 


simplified figures were rendered still more 4 
effective by the invariable use of a plain: ’ 


white background. ae 

One of the most important points in an 
effective poster is the design and placing 
of the type. 
good motto. In England W. H. Smith! 
& Son have introduced a most beautiful’ 
and clear letter based on the Roman caps} 
ital but it is not yet applied to pictorial 


“The less the better” ts a’. 
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advertisement so far as I have seen, “| 


Beggarstaff Bros. were especially notable 
for their lettering, they hit on a type 
that was more powerful than the pure 
Roman, which is possibly a little thin for 
such purposes, but. was well proportioned, 
and spaced with such exquisite nicety as 
to appear even better than it probably 
was. 


has not maintained the high standard it 
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In England the pictorial advertisement 
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occasionally reached 10 years ago, but the "4 


generalJevel is perhaps higher. At press ‘ 4 


ent ti.e hoardings seem to be given to @ 
type of humorist who considers any 
facial distortion amusing, and anythi 


with a block line round it, artistic; but 
there would seém:to be a genuine and 
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continent, especially in Italy, to improve 


the craftmanship of this very important» 


branch of artistic activity. 
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It is interesting to notice that dra- © 


matic posters of the best class are those ~~ 


in which one may usually find the best 


work in England, but in Italy the palm 


would probably be given to advertisers 
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of such mechanical goods as motor cars .% 


and electric lamps. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 


MONITOR, BOSTON, MASS., WEDNESDAY, 


NOVEMBER 29, 1911 


AITICS 


| Dyer 


and Company 


PEOPLE’S BUILDING 


PrrloOBURGH, PA. 


TELEPHONE 709 COURT 


Municipal Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
Water Works Bonds 


Irrigation Bonds 


James D. Dyer 
and Company 


PEOPLE’S BUILDING 


ParispURGH, PA. 


Bessemer 


Standard 


BASIC 7 
BESSEMER 
MALLEABLE > IRON 
FOUNDRY | 
FORGE J 

TELEPHONE 


Ferro Silicon 
High Manganese Iron 


1 High Silic 


con 


FURNACE 
FOUNDRY 
STOCK 


COKE 


709 COURT 


}YIELDS 


Hood Rubb 


qualities. 


The Hood Brand of Rubber 


Boots and Shoes are up-to- 
date in every respect and are 
known everywhere for their 
excellent fitting and wearing 
If you want Style, 
Fit and Durability, ask your 
dealer for HOOD Brand. 


WESTERN AGENTS. 


Stewart Bros. & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa 


FERNS, PALMS, 
BERY AND H 


1303 East 53rd St., 


Tel. Hyde Park 18 


Andrew McAdams 


FLORIST AND DECORATOR 


TREES, SHRUB- 
ARDY VINES 
Cor. Kimbark Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


enthusiastically 
| tremendous force is working through a 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


514 
Chihens Kteal Estate, 
the interest without. charge. 


Investments Made 


Rents Collecte 


ern parties. Correspondence solicited. 


per cent and $50,000 up at 5 per cent. 


References 


AND LOANS = 


We Can Loan Your Money 


Interest payable semi-annually on improved 
worth double the amount loaned, and will collect and remit you 


on first Mortgage in sums from $1000 to 
$10,000 at 6 per cent., $10,000 to $50,000 at 


tn improved Chicago property paying 8 to 8 per cent net, 
id ground enhancing rapidly in value. 


taxes paid, and everything in the nature of the real estate, 
loaning and renting business attended to promptly for East- 


ON APPLICATION TO INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND 
BANKS WE REPRESENT. 


WM. A. MERIGOLD & CO. 


Real Estate Investments, 
Loans and Renting, 


729 W. Monroe Street 


Established 1886. 


CHICAGO 


Members Real Estate Board. 


_— 


Drexel State Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
OAKWOOD BOULEVARD AND COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 


forded by this institution 


RESOURCES OVER 
The strongest endorsement of the courtesy, 
is shown by its list of over TEN THOUSAND 
DEPOSITORS. Your savings and checking accounts are invited. 
> ESTABLISHED 1902 


$2,700,000.00 


protection and security af- 
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(CLEVELAND 


‘The Best 


The Christian Science Mon- 
tor, at the head of newspaper- 
dom, stands for all that is best 
in Journalism. The Higbee 
Company, at the head of Cleve- 
land Dry Goods stores, stands 
for the best of merchandising. 
Our methods and the goods we 
handle are our best recom- 
mendation. 

You can trade with the Hig- 
bee Company by mail. Our 
service is of a personal char- 
acter, prompt and accurate. We 
are dealers in high class mer- 
-chandise of every variety. 


The Higbee Company 
Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND 


HE 


A. M. SUNDMAKER 


Fashionable 
Millinery 


1626 Chase Avenue 


Northside. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE ELLEN C. LONG 


Book and Art 
Exchange 


SERMON MARKERS 
CARDS MOTTOES 
QUARTERLY COVERS 
PICTURES . FRAMING 


31 Taylor Arcade 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Announcement. . . 


If you have been pleased with 
the variety and quality of mot- 
toes, pictures, books, ete., that 
we have shown, you will be de- 
lighted with the Holiday Goods, 
which we now have ready for 
your inspection. 

Send for catalog 


Edward (. Hatch 


ARCHITECT 


269 ROZELLE AVENUE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


REAL ESTATE 


Houses for sale and for rent in Cin- 
cinnati and suburbs. 
Durner Bidg., 


BL. PL TGZaS oo . etenies cocks, 
CINCINN ATI, 
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J. Jal. 


Confectioner, 
Caterer and 


MIcINIEILLY 


1153 E. 63d Street 


( hicago 


Florist | Our Candy Always Fresh | 


Telephone 
Hyde Park 


1969 


del Prado 


4208 EUCLID AVENUE 


Cleveland, O. 


An exclusive Apartment Hotel 
Reside nt al and Transient Guests. — 


The New A eee nemulees 


Cleveland’s Exclusive Residential Hotel 


Transients Cared for 


Especially attractive to women. 
One fifty only. 


(Take Euclid car to E. 
L. McNAMARA 


You Can Save Real Money 


By visiting 


W.H. Brooks’ Restaurant 


732 Prospect Ave. 709 Huron Road. 
CLEVELAND, QO. 


Ilome cooking 
Genul ne Mexican ¢ ‘pill < on Cc: arni, : 
Special attention 


GOWNS , creation 
Mrs. M.G. Love 


134 W. Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI, | OHIO 


os ——————— 


A DEPENDABLE STORE 


BERGER’S 


—DEPARTMENT STORE— 


Detroit Avenue, Cor. 54th Street 


CLEVELAND 


Miss M. Alta Ashley 


Millinery 
4451 Station Avenue. Winton Place. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Portraits by Photography . 
TOEPFERT STUDIO 


Sittings by appointment at your residence 
in the city or environments. 


325 E. Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CITY: FOREST PAYS ALL TAXES 


In Switzerland many of the best for- 
ests are owned by the cities. The city 
of Zurich has a highly developed forest 
that has been protected since 1680. It 
now returns a net profit of $12 an acre 
and supports the city, no taxes jeeing 
necessary. : 
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INCREASE SHOWN 
FOR OHIO'S COAL 
INDUSTRY IN 1910 


WASHINGTON—Ohio’s total produc- 
tion of coal in 1910 was 34,209,668 short 
tons, with a spot value of $35,932,288, 
according to Edward W. Parker of the 
United States geological survey. 

In 1909 Ohio produced 27,939.641 short 
tons of coal, valued at $27,789,010, The 
increase in 1910 was 6,270,027 short tons, 
or 22.44 per cent in quantity, and $8,- 
143,278, or 29.3 per cent in value, 

Production increased in 20 of the 28 
counties in the state and decreased in 
eight. The most notable increase was 
made in Belmont county, whose output 
'gained 2,203,446 short tons. Guernsey 
county ranked second in increased pyo- 
duction, with a gain of 1,601,617 tons. 
Athens county showed an increase of 
1,462,290 tons, and the Hocking Valley 
district, comprising Athens, Hocking and 
Perry counties showed a total gain of 
2,052,961 tons. 

One other county, Jefferson, added 
over 1,000,000 tons to its output in 
1909, with an increase of 1,333,563 tons. 

The principal decrease was in Tusca- 
rawas county, which fell off nearly 50 
per cent, from 1,577,303 tons in 1909 to 
816,189 tons in 1910, 


CHURCH TO AID 
FIVE COLLEGES 


PEORIA, Ill.—Five schools under the 
denominations of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church in Illinois are to receive a 
percentage of $1,250,000, which is to be 
raised during the next five years, accord. 
ing to an action taken by the Central 
Illinois Methodist conference, which met 
here recently. 

The schools to be benefitted under this 
gigantic educational campaign are: Hed- 
ding College, 40 per cent; Grand Prairie 
Seminary, 20 per cent; Illinois Wesleyan; 
20 per cent; Illinois Woman’s College, 10 
per cent, and Methodists in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 10 per cent. 


KENTUCKY FARM 
GROWS ALFALFA 


DANVILLE, Ky.—Alfalfa is now be- 
ing grown in Boyle county with success. 
W. P. Givens, one of the farmers of this 
county, experimented with alfalfa this 
year and cut his first crop June l. It 
netted him $45 an acre. 

On July 18 he harvested his second 
crop from the same field, and it averaged 


two tons of hay to the acre. Mr. Givens 
eut four $1 from his AOA ’ 


MODERN AGRICULTURE 
LEADS IN INTEREST T0 
CITIZENS OF ILLINOIS 


Studious Thought Being 
Given to the Soil and Or- 
ganizations Formed to Pro- 
mote Better Farming 


ee 


INCREASED 


HICAGO-—Modern methods in agricul- 
. ture 13 perhaps commanding greater 
_Interest among the business and profes- 
sional men in Illinois than any other one 
subject. In the heart of the corn belt, 


[}linois is essentially an agricultural state, 


| but until recent years the rapid growth 
of commercial and industrial pursuits in 
| Chicago and the other large centers of 
ithe state has diverted studious thought 
}away from the soil and toward these 
|more competitive activities. 

| During the last few years, however, 
|the insistent problem of the high cost 
| of living has forced industrial leaders 
| to look beneath the surface for the cause 
|—beyond the retailer, wholesaler, jobber, 
| middleman, manufacturer, carrier, and 
| even beyond the farmer—to realize 
}that agricultural supply is not keeping 
/pace with the demand. The area under 
‘cultivation in the state has increased, 
| but not in proportion to the population 
‘increase and the land is not producing 
‘more an acre than it was 50 years ago; 
in fact in many instances it is producing 
less because the farmer has been al- 
lowed to rob the fertile soil by produc- 
ings corn vear after year without rotating 
his crops. 


Ves, 


To thinking men this situation opened | 


was 


a profitable line of activity that 


essential to the welfare of the common- | 
| wealth. 


susiness men took the lead and 
of citizens of the state are 
following, ‘until now a 


thousands 


'seore of institutions and movements, 
state and national, to extend and intens- 
ify the cultivation of Illinois land—to 
bring into bearing now worthless areas 
and increase the acre yields. 

Development in two directions is de- 
manded by the people lilinois, the 
reclamation of 4000 square miles of 
swamp land, and the application of 
knowledge to farming that will “make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before.” Good roads sought, 
and improvement in every way that will 
help the farmer get more bushels to 
market at a less cost a_ bushel. 
involve questions of finance on a large 
scale, and most of the movement -seek 
state or national government appropria- 
tions directed according to their plans 
to make the present waste produce the 
needed supply. 

And this crusade for better agricul- 
ture and more of it must secure re- 
sulis, because of the kind of men that 
are behind it. " The Illinois Bankers 
Association has launched a campaign 
for bringing new methods to the farmer, 
the railroads and traction companies are 
arousing interest and offering prizes to 
encourage better farming, the state 
agricultural college is extending its ef- 
forts further, the Good Roads Associa- 
tion is making a stronger appeal than 
ever tor state assistance, the telephone 
and interurban railways are doing their 
part to advance the farmer, the [Illinois 
Society of Engineers and Surveyors is 
pressing the reclamation question, and 
the state ‘itself is cooperating by the 
appointment of special commissions to 
study and promote conditions. 

Added to these state movements, four 
great national campaigns for the same 
results are on, that either originated 
here or are devoting especial attention 
to Illinois problems. The National Soil 
Fertility league, with a great purpose 
to bring systematically and practically 
to farmers in every state improved 
methods of cultivation, has been organ- 
ized in Illinois this year. The nine- 
teenth national irrigation congress, to 
be held in Chicago early in December, 
will devote especial attention to the 
drainage of wet lands. The fourth inter- 
national good roads congress, recently 
held in Chicago, is making a strong 
plea for the farmer’s interest. And 
the National Association of State Immi- 
gration Officials is ‘just perfecting its 
organization for an extensive “back to 
the farm” educational campaign. 

For many years the college of agri- 
culture at the University of Illinois has 
been doing efficient work toward the ad- 
vaneement of agriculture in this state. 


oI 


are 


Hundreds of practical farmers have been 
trained, experiment farms have been con- 
ducted in various parts of the state, and 
bulletins telling of the results of ex- 
periments have been sent to the farmers. 
Under normal conditions and typical soil 
the university fields have been made to 
produce an average of 87 bushels of corn, 
compared with the average state yield 
of 35 bushels, and 27 bushels of wheat 
compared with the state average of less 
than 15. 

But the bulletin system failed to reach 
the farmers effectively, with the result 
that the university, through President 
James and Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, chief 
of the college of agriculture, made recom- 
mendations to the state for action, toward 
preservation of the soil of the state. The 
Iilinois Bankers Association were the first 
to take up the question, by appointing 
a committee on agriculture and voca- 


All! 


tional education. Through the efforts 


FARM” WORKERS 


H. H. GROSS 
President of the National Soil Fertility 
League organized at Chicago. 


B. F. HARRIS 
Bankers Association leader fo! 
better agriculture 


Illinois 


of this committee, of which B. F. Harris, 
of Champaign, is chairman, the associa- 
tion has adopted a plan of procedure 
purposing to be of service to all farmers 
by expending concentrated effort for 
good farming, good living and good 
schooling. As a nucleus for action the 
association’s membership is made up one- 
third of banker-farmers, who own and 
cultivate farms. 

The bankers offer a field test plan, 
with a federal government agricultural 
expert stationed in each county to work 
With the farmers, as a solution of the 
difficulty. This government plan is in 


|Operation in 12 southern states and has 


passed experiment. To this end the as- 
sociation has caused a bill to be intro- 
duced into Congress asking a direct ap- 
propriation for this work in Illinois, the 
money to be spent under direction of 
the state agricultural college. At the 
American Bankers Association conven- 
tion recently held at New Orleans, the | 
proposition was favorably discussed as a 
national campaign. 

Akin to the bankers movement in pur- 
pose and plan, but immediately nation- 
wide in its scope, is the work of the 
National Soil Fertility League, organized 
this summer under the laws of Illinois. 
Actuated by the retrogression of Ilh- 
nois agriculture in particular and that of 
the nation in general, a few representa- 
tive Chicago business men, led by H. II. 


W. L, PARE 
[llinois Central railroad official interested 
in drainage projects. 


Gross, met on July 6 in the office of 
John J. Mitchell, and perfected the 
league’s organization, choosing Mr. 
Gross president. The concept is that the 
problem should be solved by the farmers, 
themselves, assisted by soil experts, 
trained and furnished at public expense, 
and that the work should be done 
through the agricultural colleges. The 
league aims to secure state and federal 
legislation to enable the colleges to main- 
tain a soil expert in every county in the 
country, and conduct experiments in 
every township, for building up the soil 
and increasing production. 

It is estimated that 3000 such experts 
will be required. It is proposed to start 
with about 500 and increase the number 


gradually. To accomplish this, the league 


has prepared for Congress a _ bill 
asking for an appropriation of $1,000,000 
to begin with, and an automatic in- 
crease of $500,000 a year for seven years, 
to reach a final annual appropriation of 
$4,500,000, about five cents\per capita, 
or about half the cost of a battleship, 
this money to become available whenever 
the state shall provide a like sum. Bills 
are prepared by the league for every 
state legislature to provide the state ap- 
propriations. Added to this will be a 
campaign to the public for active pop- 
ular support of the appropriating bills. 


The league has the indorsement of 


prominent leaders in ee every line 
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of industry, and numbers on its advisory 
committee such figures as James J. Hill 
chairman; President Taft, Franklin Mace: 
Veagh, Samuel i and others of 
prominence. 

A “back to the fave movement was 
started by the organization in Illinois 
this summer of the National Association 
of State Immigration Officials, represent- 
ing 33 states, whose chief purpose is 
the publication of authentic information 
on the agricultural resources of the 
states, the preparation and distribution 
of short courses in agriculture for the 
education of young farmers or prospec- 
tive farmers, and a national publicity 
campaign calling attention to the work 
of the association and the opportunities 
offered. 

Railroads are interested in Illinois’ 
agricultural development and are offer- 
ing various forms of encouragement toa 
| farmers to increase their yields. The 
‘Illinois Central, has been successful in 
| interesting the farmer boys in competi- 
tive cultivation, offering prizes for the 
best results. At the state fair in Octo- 
ber this railroad transported 45 boys 
from as many counties to the fair to 
exhibit collections of products raised by 
the boys in their counties, and distributed 
prizes aggregating $1000. 

Reclamation by drainage of L[linois’ 
4000 square swamp and flood 
lands has become an acute problem be- 
cause of its urgent necessity, its magni- 
tude and the engineering complications 
involved. It is estimated that adequate 
protection of all this land would add 
$100,000,060 to, the value the state 
land and would entaii an expense of 
about. $14.000,000. 

Responding to this demand the state 
created the internal improvement com- 
mission in 1908 to investigate the drain- 
age problem and report its findings, with 
recommendations. 

One of the largest projects undertaken 
under the district laws is the inlet 
swamp drainage district, on the Green 
river, Lee county, where, at an expense 
of approximately $293,009) the community 
is draining an area of 50 squire miles 
and converting what was largely worth- 
less swamp into fertile farms., By a 
system of gravity ditches the flood water 
is brought to a basin from where it is 
pumped over the levees into the river. 
Another big project is that of the East 
Side levee and sanitary district, at East 
St. Louis, begun in 1909 and to be com- 
pleted within the next three years. Here 
96.36 square miles, known as the “Amer- 
ican bottoms,” between the Mississippi 
and the Illinois bluffs, is to be reclaimed 
at great expense. 

One of the best known and largest 
private drainage projects is that’on the 
Christie and Lowe lands bordering the 
Illinois river near Beardstown, where 
5000 acres have been reclaimed. Con- 
siderable, reclamation work has been done 
on the Illinois, Embarrass, Cache, Kas- 
kaskia and Big Muddy rivers, but much 
more remains to be done on all of these 
streams, and on such rivers as the Rock, 
Green, Wabash, Iroquois, Sangamon, 
Kankakee, Vermillion, Fox, Saline, Pe- 
catonica, and many others. 

Pressure is being brought to bear from 
many angles to secure state or national 
government handling of the drainage 
problem. The National Irrigation con- 
gress, which holds its nineteenth session 
in Chicago in December, is making an ef- 
fort for national legislation relative to 
the reclamation of swamp. lands similar 
to that passed in the reclamation act 
under which the government has spent 
$68,000,000 in watering arid lands and 
has $48,000,000 more available for the 
same purpose. 

The Illinois Central railroad this sum- 
mer ran a reclamation special train | 
through 26 states from Chicago. to the 
gulf, carrying government agricultural 
experts: and engineers who gave. educa- 
tional lectures on the subject of recla- 
mation and arousing popular interest in 
drainage legislation in the country trav- 
ersed. W. L. Park, vice-president and 
general manager of this railroad, has 
been a dominant figure in the drainage 
campaign, having directed the railroad’s 
educational work along this line, issued 
pamphlets and bulletins and contributed 
articles on the subject from time to time 
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OHIO AND AFFILIATED 
STATES WATCH PLANS 
FOR PERRY MEMORIAL 


Corner-Stone Laying at Put- 

' in-Bay on Sept. 9, 1918, 
Will Be Feature of Con- 
struction of Shaft 


TO CARRY A BEACON 


LEVELAND, O. — Merited honors 

even from grateful nations or peo- 
ples often come to men tardily. This 
fact finds illustration in the present crys- 
tallization of long cherished plans for 
the erection of a suitable monument to 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and his 
capable and heroic sailors who won a 
significant victory over a British fleet on 
Lake Erie on Sept. 9, 1813. 

The memorial is designed to mark the 
centennial of the naval triumph and will 
be the contribution of the United States 
government and of the states of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York and 
Rhode Island. 

However, the delay of almost a cen- 
tury has not been without some advan- 
tages, as it is unlikely that at an earlier 
day it would have been possible to pro- 
vide so gigantic, beautiful and also so 
useful a structure as that which is to be 
reared at Put-in-Bay, near the scene of 
the battle commemorated. 

The building committee of Perry’s 
Victory Centennial commission consists 
of Lieut.-General Nelson A. Miles, Col. 
Henry Watterson of Kentucky and 
George H. Worthington, Cleveland, O. An 
architect has not yet been selected but 
several designs have been submitted. It 
is contemplated that while the monu- 
ment will recall this incident of the war 
of 1812 which brought cheer to the 
people of the infant republic and re- 
vived their courage and confidence, it 
shall alsod hold olaft a flaming beacon 
light to guide the mariners who sail the 
Great Lakes today on their errands of 
peace. 

It is conceded that it will be impos- 
sible to complete the memorial in the 
‘period intervening before the one hun- 
dreth anniversary of the Perry victory, 
and it has been practically settled that 
in 1913 the corner-stone laying, instead 
of a dedication, shall be the conspicuous 
feature of the centennial celebration at 
Put-in-Bay. 

The naval and military display that is 


to impart interest to that occasion is | 


wider scope than the most enthusiastic 
of the projectors had earlier hoped for. 
At a recent meeting of the commis- 
sioners among other propositions that 
were accorded favor was one providing 
for the invitation of the Rhode Island 
light artillery, commissioned by King 
Charles of England, in 1641, to partici- 
pate in the exercises. It is anticipated 
that the different states will vie with 


already assuming proportions of far 
r 


each other in having present a variety | 


of organizations. 


The executive committee which is now 


representing the Perry commission, com- 
prises John J. Manning, Ohio; Milton W. 
Schreve, Pennsylvania; George W. Par- 
ker, Michigan; William Porter Adams, 
Illinois; Rear Admiral A. W. Sanborn, 
Wisconsin; Clinton B. Herrick, New 
York; Gen. John R. Sanborn, Rhode 
Island; McKenzie R. Todd, Kentucky, and 
J. Edward Myers, Minnesota. 


There are those at this late day ,who 
have been disposed to _ characterize 
Perry’s accomplishments on Lake Erie 
as of minor significance, especially when 
compared with naval feats of modern 
times. But such an opinion is far from 
tenable when all the facts that marked 
the short campaign of the skilful and 
intrepid youthful American officer are 
considered. 

When Commodore Perry received his 
orders to proceed to Lake Erie his mis- 
sion was to create and to command a 
navy on the lakes which should afford 
protection to the frontier settlements of 
the young republic against a British 
squadron and allied British and Indian 
forces that were ready to continue their 
warfare on the American border. But 
no battleships were awaiting his com- 


-TWO DESIGNS FOR PERRY MONUMENT 
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Commission has not yet selected an architect but several 


ideas have been submitted — 


It remained for him to supervise 
the construction of a navy from the 
timber standing in the forests that 
fringed the great inland sea. 

What this meant can only be realized 


ing. 


'when it is recalled that ship-builders, sail- 
| ors, naval stores,gunsand ammunition had 
‘to be transported by land, over bad roads 
or mere trails, a distance of 400 miles 
either from Albany by way of Buffalo 
or from Philadelphia by the way of 
Pittsburgh. Yet despite all these embar- 
rassments in less than six months from 
the receipt of his directions, he had pro- 
vided a flotilla, consisting of the ships 
Lawrence and Niagara, of 20 guns each, 
and seven smaller vessels carrving from 
one to four guns, the entire fleet having 


o4 guns. 

Repeatedly while these boats were in 
course of construction the British ap- 
peared off the harbor, but the shallow- 


their approach. However, the same cause 
which afforded safety to the ships in 
building called for ingenuity on the part 
of Commodore Perry for their successful 
launching. He overeame this difficulty 
by placing scows on each side of the two 


water. 


the bar in safety. 


| 


} 


} 
| 
; 


'ouns of a fort. 


ness of the water on the bar prevented | umph 


ceeded to the head of the lake and 


: : ' . 
anchored in Put-in-Bay, 30 miles from 


the British fleet lay under the 
Several days elapsed be- 
fore the movements of the English ships 
gave encouragement to the young Amer- 
ican officer who was eager for an engage- 
ment. Then he was prompt to act. On 
board the Lawrence he hoisted his flag 
bearing as a motto the words of Captain 
Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship, 
which was greeted with repeated cheers 
by the crew. 


where 
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“CHINESE COMMISSION 
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VISITS GLEVELAND 10 


STUDY CITY BUILDINGS 


Seek Information in America 
to Aid in Construction of 
Library in Canton Along 
Most Modern Lines 


ON INSPECTION TOUR 


LEVELAND, O.—A commission of 
three Chinamen was in Cleveland 


‘recently to obtain information to be used 


in the erection of a library building in 


‘Canton, China. The men visited the new 


' 
| 
| 


j 
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federal building and the new courthouse. 
Later they left for Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, New York and other eastern points. 

The commission consisted of Quan Kai, 


special representative of the viceroy of 


| 


' 
' 


The story of the battle that ensued | 


has often been told. 
skirmish, as a few have tried to repre- 
sent it, but a sharp action with a num- 
ber of trying situations that required 
skill and caring. 

The engagement lasted three hours and 
a victory more decisive and 
complete.. The outcome from that tri- 
cannot be overestimated. Com- 
modore Perry’s significant despatch, “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours” 
brought cheer not only to the national 


never Was 


‘government, but also to the pioneers who | 


were planting homes in the new country, 


to whom it brought assurance of safety 


large boats, sinking them to the water’s | 
edge, attaching them to the ships by} ward with their work of clearing and 
strong timbers, and pumping out the | tilling the soil and of building up com- 
The scows thus buoyed up the| munities which are now prosperous vil- 
ships so that they could be floated over | lages and cities. 


This feat was per-| edly 


so that they were encouraged to go for- 


The victory undoubt- 


contributed to a marked degree 


formed in the view of a superior enemy.!toward the culmination of the war of 


in commission, Commodore Perry pro- 


; 


Having built his ships and gotten them} 1812 and to the preservation intact of 


the boundary lines of the Republie. 


SMALL PERCENTAGE 
“OF SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA, Saskatchewan--The 
| talked of subject in Regina, the capital 
city of Saskatchewan, and in_ fact 
throughout the province, is the mar- 


place here. 

Nor is this subject by any means con- 
fined to our home population but it is 
the topic of conversation in far-off Eu- 
rope, in England and a great portion 
of the United States. The whole of 
Canada is apparently enjoying an era 
of prosperity reflected from the increased 
commercial, financial and _ industrial 
business of the West. 

Settlers, business men, laborers, finan- 
ciers, manufacturers, and in fact men in 
all walks of life, have been pouring into 
the Canadian West by the thousands, 
opening and develoréng the vast re- 
sources so quickly vhat cities, towns 
and villages “grow up in a night.” 

Yet so vast is this country that ap- 
proximately only one-eighth of the ar- 
able land is as yet under cultivation 
and there is room for millions more. 
As the country grows so do the large 
centers and we who have watched thie 
growth of the principal cities of Sas- 


katchewan have been astonished at it, 


velous development that is now taking 


Among Your 


**Proud Possessions” 
INCLUDE 


aa 


tinctive character 
in your home. 
see it. 


Fickard’s Hand-Painted China 


(WE ARE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS) 


Exquisite patterns, decorated by master hands 
—lovely beyond dreams. 


Every piece is a study—Ask to 


Its perfection and dis- 
give it an incontestable place 


[ Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Silver, Cut Glass _| 


Sign of 
Sleck—Mid- 
dle of Block 


The Clemens Oskamp Co. 


“ESTABLISHED 1844 


417 Vine Street, CINCINNATI 


| vet. 


optimistically consider the greater 


erowth is yet to come. Take for in- 


'stance the present population of Sas- 


POPULATION TIES 


most | 


katchewan which is approximately 500,- 
600. When the country is fully settled 
it will have a population of at least 
times What it is at present and 
this means a population of something 
between 4.000.000) and 5,000,000. Un- 
doubtedly within the next 20 or 30 vears 


eight 


i this will be brought about. 


In skatchewan as vet there are 
four cities: 
population of about 23,000; Saskatoon, 
with 15,009; Moose Jaw, with 
and Prince Albert, with 8000. 
over 12 per cent of the population of 
Saskatchewan live in the cities. As com- 
pared with other provinces of the Do- 
minion and states of the Union this 
showing is remarkable. The sister prov- 
ince of Manitoba has nearly 50 per cent 
of her population in her cities, while 


mA 


almost every state in the Union shows | 


more than 30 per cent. of their popula- 
tion living in the This ae- 
counted for to a great extent by the 
vast area of the province which em- 


cities. is 


It was not a mere | 


‘taining a 
but | 


Regina, the capital, with aj] 


Canton, China; Moy Back Hin, Chinese 
consul for the states of Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore,, and Yen Sun Ho, a uni- 
versity professor from Canton. 

Quan Kai formerly lived in San Fran- 
cisco, but left some years ago to be 
Chinese representative of a large flour 
milling and exporting house of Portland. 
He declares that American trade in China 
is expanding rapidly and that the best 
of feeling prevails toward Americans, 
though the Chinese feel they are dis- 
criminated against when seeking to enter 
this country. 

Yen Sun Ho is taking a deep interest 
in educational institutions with a view 
of incorporating new ideas into Chinese 
schools and colleges upon his return to 
the far east. He says the number of 
Chinese students coming to American in- 
stitutions for an education is increasing 
each year, 

Moy Back Hin has lived in Oregon and 
the West for more than 40 years. He 
owns considerable property in Portland. 


OHIO INCREASES 
GAS VALUATIONS 


COLUMBUS, O.—Natural gas compan- 
ies of the state are increased in valua- 
tion for taxation purposes to approxi- 
mately 314 times the amount on which 
they have been paying taxes in the past 
by the state tax commission. 

The former aggregate valuation of the 
gas properties of the state was $20,000,- 
000, which has been increased to $70,- 
000.00. 

The new figures show that one com- 
pany alone, the East Ohio Gas Company, 
which supplies Cleveland and other cities, 
is now appraised by the commission at 
the amount on which all companies have 
paid in the past, or $20,000,000, 

Formerly the East Ohio Gas Company 
was on the duplicate for approximately 
$7,000,000. 


braces over 250,000 square miles, con- 
land surface of 155,092,480 
together with the fact of her be- 
agricultural and stock raising 


acres, 


ing an 


‘country tending to distribute her people 


15.000, | 
So a little | 


over the broad expanses of the rolling 
prairie. 

Not 30 years ago a handful of white 
settlers lived in what is now the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, while today we 
find district after district of thickly set- 
tled.- farmers, prosperous villages and 
towns and modern eitics. Regina has 
paved streets, boulevards, well laid out 
parks and playgrounds, beautiful build- 
handsome residences, electric light 
sewerage 


and 


ings, 
and 
system, 
an electric street railway. 


works and 
churches 


water 


CC »| leges, 


power, 
schools, 


Bell Telephone. 


City [ arloring Co. 


J. J. WODISKY, Proprietor 


2403 Clark Ave., Cleveland, O. 


THOMPSON BLOCK, 


————— 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, NORTH 592 


The Whitworth Bros. Co. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


CLEVELAND (Sixth City) 
Magazines, Booklets, Catalogs, Etc. 


One of the most complete plants west of 
New York 


WE HAVE A RECORD OF PROMISES KEPT 


i 


The Crushers Oil Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Linséed Otl and Special Oils, Vegetable 
Oils, Core Otls, Paint O1tls 


| 


Ask for Quotations 
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@ EUCLID BEACH stands alone among the 
summer resorts of the world in achievement of 
high ideals. It has been the constant aim of 
the management to keep out and do away with 
any agd every element that tends to intemp- 
erance or that can possibly demoralize, depress 
or harm. Here the tenderest child or most sen- 
sitive and refined woman can enjoy an outing 
without the slightest chance of annoyance or fear 
of trouble. No intoxicants, chance games, shows 
of questionable or suggestive character, or freaks, 
fakes or fortune telling can be found here, and 
perfect order is the rule. The amusement de- 
vices are far better made, safer and kept in 
better repair than anywhere else in the world. 


@ The safety of patrons in every way is always 
the first consideration. Thousands of women and 
children come unattended by male escort and 
circulate on the grounds as freely as they would 
in their homes. Hundreds of loaded street cars 
without a man aboard are eloquent tributes to 
the Humphrey Park Pian. The employees are of 
temperate, moral and trustworthy habits; many 
are college and high school. students earning 
money to continue their education. There is no 
noisy demonstration, “ballyhooing,” “spieling” or | 
importuning to buy, and no one need spend a 
cent unless they wish. That the people appre- 
ciate this work is attested by the Park’s unpre- 
cedented success. 


breezes. 


try. 


heated term. 


its ideas. 
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Lhe Humphrey Company 


Originators of the Famous Humphrey Fop 
Corn and Pure Cream Candy, Also Owners 
and Operators of Euclid Beach Park and 
The Elysium, Artificial Ice Skating Rink 


q THE CAMPING GROUNDS. Not the least 
attractive feature of Euclid Beach is the spacious 
and beautiful Camping Grounds, about 40 acres, 
which adjoin the park proper and extend along 
the picturesque shore of the lake. 
Cleveland families, and also from many sections 
of the United States flock to this retreat just as 
soon as the summer’s sun has tempered the lake 


Hundreds of 


q The Camping Grounds are perhaps the most 
complete and well-appointed in the entire coun- 
Splendid house tents with floors, screen 
doors and windows are installed with a complete 
water and gas system in each tent. 
has therefore the advantages of city life without 
suffering any of its disadvantages during the 


The camper 


Tents may be rented either 


furnished or unfurnished. 


@ Euclid Beach is known far and wide and is 
attracting the attention of resort people every- 
where, and many are in some measure adopting 
This work is only begun; plans that 
contemplate the future are maturing and Euclid 
Beach will always be leading for rightness. 

@ The Elysium is open from November to April 
and is run on the same clean, uplifting lines. 
@ We discovered that in order to have good ice 
at all times there must be a harmonious relation 
between the air above the ice and the brine 
which freezes the ice, and we have invented a 
system which brings this about, maintaining a 
perfect ice surface at all times. 


Lhe Humphrey Company 


at prices and terms to 


| 
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Pianos from $150.00 to $1500.00. 


Fourth Ave. and Elm St., 


| The Church-Beinkamp Co. 


Established over half a Century 


PIANOS AND PLAYER PIANOS of unquestioned reputation— 
Suit the circumstances of any one. 


Cincinnati’s One Price Piano House 

Player Pianos from $390.00 to $1050.00.: 
Art designs furnished on request. 

Pianos taken in exchange as part payment. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


5° WILL END YOUR IRONING 
BOARD COVER TROUBLES FOREVER 


If you do your own ironing you know what a bother it is to change covers 
—how hard it is to sew or tack on a new cover and get it tight and smooth. 
Quick-Catch Clips do away with all tacking and sewing. Fit any board. En- 
able you to change covers in half a minute. Last indefinitely. Hundreds -of 
thousands of women use them—and a woman was the inventor. Write to- 
| day for a s¢t. 
| Send 25c in Coin (or 35c if Your Board is Extra Wide) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Regular Set for Ordinary Boards, 25c., 


Agents and dealers write for terms on 
this money maker. 


s+ 


Patented in UW. S. and Canada. 


Junior Set for Wide Boards, 35c. 


‘The Ironing Board Clip Co. $* Cleveland, Ohio 


“A Pleased 


Customer ile Bes Adver semen : 


Ie take pleasure in presenting the following HIGH 
GRADE PIANOS to our many friends and patrons. Not as 
a means of introduction, but that all may be:sure of their 
location: 3 


THE KRANICH & BACH has no peer; 

THE McPHAIL—An extremely popular piano; 

THE PHELPS—One of the best high grade pianos; 

THE CAPEN—Of which more than 3000 have been 
sold in this community. 

Also the famous Kranich & Bach Player Piano, 

The Capen & Witney Player Pianos,’ Grands and 

Uprights. 


SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS 
TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


} M. R. SLOCUM, Sales Agent, 47-49 Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


Phone Cent. 8278-W. 


OPEN EVENING BY AP- 


POINTMENT 


STORE 


It Pays to Trade at 


Me May E 


Cleveland 
The Largest Department Store in Ohio 


EAGLE STAMPS FREE WITH EVERY PURCHASE 


“BETTER THAN SALTED ALMONDS” 


Delicious Clean Meats—No Skins 


Upon receipt of 30c in stamps we will for- 


ward you an attractive 14 ounce 
tin package—(Party size) 


SUPERIOR PEANUT CO., Cleveland, 0, 


Cuy. phone Lorain ay., Central 38225, 
Cuy. phone W. 73d st., Central 1196W. 


].A.Dennerle & Co. 


Dealers in 


C: O A tet SEWER PIPE 


>» and. CEMENT 
Flour and Feed, Baled Hay and Straw. 


5607 LORAIN AVE, Cor. W. 55th St., 8. W 


Cleveland; O. 


THE BO. D. KOCH & SON C0 
|| Furniture, Floor Coverings | 


THE BIG EAST END STORE 
10300-312 Euclid Ave., Near East 105th St., CLEVELAND, O. 
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The Smallest: Biblé 


on earth! 


“| ment 


& Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


4% Interest from the day you 


deposit. 
Assets on fdur million. 


Size of a post- 
stamp; New Testa- 

illustrated; 200 
pages; each 25 cts; per 
dozen $1.50. 


AGENTS WANTED 


age 


Absolutely of Uniform, Quality 
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J. R.A 


Instructor Pianoforte and Organ | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Studio 814 The Arcade 


E-namel-O nding 25¢ for 


by se 
a box (coin preferred). E-NA 
tion B, Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A, 
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Makes froning easy 
and clothes look 
like new. Try it 
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The Cleveland Agents Supply Co, 
1827 East 55th St, Cleveland, 0.,U-S: A. 
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We Sold Nine Waverly Electric Trucks for the Post- Office Service in St. Louis. 


IF UNCLE SAM USES THEM THEY ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU. LET US FIGURE WITH YOU. 


PRIESMEYER-STEVENS AUTO. CO. 


4432 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Geo. Kilgen & Son 


_ Pipe Organ Builders 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Wi holesale 


COAL 


We Operate in 
NEBRASKA MISSOURI 
OWA 


KANSAS 
MINNESOTA 


WYOMING 
SOUTH DAKOTA COLORADO 


THE E. B. CARRIGAN CO 


+ 1104 to 1110 City National Bank Bidg. 


OMAHA NEBRASKA 


oe 


F. 


H. FLANDERS 
C. ROSE 


PHONE MAIN 
F. 2153 


4 


F.H. Flanders & Co. 


Men’s and Boys’ Cloth- 
ing, Hats, Caps, Gents’ 
Furnishings, Shoes, 
Trunks and Suit Cases 


Honest Merchandise at Honest Prices 


108 Main Av., Spokane, Wash 


--BONDS.. 


ANDO 


OFFICE SUPPLIES--PRINTERS 


STATIONERS 


ENGRAVERS -- MEDALISTS 
RUBBER STAMPS,SEALS,STENCILS |} 


GEO. H. FOX. F. KLIPPEL 


GEORGE H. FOX COMPANY 


Mason Contractor and Builders 


Room 518, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 4268. 


“SOROSIS 


Shoes for Women 


The new stub toes for fall are now 
ready—in all the new leathers and 
fabrics. Write us for folder showing our 
$4.00 patterns in women’s footwear for 
fall and winter. 


Sorosis Shoe Store 
FRANK NILER, Mgr. 


2035 15th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


For Quick Service Go To 


Voney’s Lunch Room 


313 Locust Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Real Home Cooking and Baking 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


> HOME LUNCH CLUB 


_ For Ladies and Gentlemen. No Membership Fee. 
704-706 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS 
Third Fieor 


Luncheon, 11 A. M, to 2:30 P. M. 
Saturday, 5 to 7:30 P. M. ‘ 


John M. Byrne 
Lumber Company 


Wholesale and Reta'l 


LUMBETK 


Yards:= 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


¢ 
wv 


20th and Wyandotte Sts. 
Guinotte a-d Euclid 4 
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Sth and Everett 


12th St.and IL R 
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to know as much about music as you do about 

books. Educated people know Chopin as well 

as Dickens. Music is a necessary part of 
every pleasure-giving occasion. 


HaveYouMusic 


in your home? Do you have 
to hire some one to come 
and give you the music 
that belongs to you be- 

cause you have in- 

vested in a piano? 

Get a Piano 

That You 

Can 


Steinway, 


Weber, Steck, 
Wheelock, 


Stuyvesant, 


PIANOLA PIANOS 


There are hundreds of player pianos on 
t 


the market, bu 
ONLY ONE PIANOLA 
Make no mistake. 


Get the GENUINE PIANOLA. 
We sell a genuine Stuyvesant Pianola Piano for 
$550. Convenient monthly terms if desired. 


FOR SALE ONLY AT 


J. W. JENKINS SONS MUSIC CO 


1013-1015 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Burgher Package lelivery Co. 


Packages, Parcels and General Mer- 
chandise Distributed and Collected, if 
so requested, for Out-of-town Firms 


Best Equipped Package Delivery in the West. Services 


prompt and reliable. References, any 


Bank in Kansas City 
1412-1414 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


We kxtend aCordial Invitation 


to the readers of this paper to visit our store when in our 
city and inspect the many beautiful wares it contains, 
whether contemplating tmmediate purchase or not. You 
will find »many pretty gift-articles suitable for every 


Whellom-Lrelle Stulchinsom 


jevelry Company. menaee, St. Louis . Mo. 
62) LOCUST. 


BELL, FOREST 2830 KINLOCH, DELMAR 2433 


WEST END PRESSING CLUB 


CLEANERS AND DYERS- 


oF — 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ GARMENTS, 
5005 DELMAR BOULEVARD 


Works, 4803 KeDuc Street S 7. 2 | a ©) U I S 


NRY W. MEYER, Mar. 


GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 
Kilgen Rule Real Estate Co. 
| | 713 Chestnut Street © 


General Real Estate SAINT. LOUIS, MO. 


and Loans 


A. Hl. Hill Land Agency 
Lands & Loans 


OSAGE, IOWA 


ALBERT B. GROVES ... Architect 


| ters 
| Curtois Meissonier. Dagnan-Bouveret and 


HOUSTON PORTRAIT 
PRESENTED VIRGINIA 
AY TEXAS. ASSEMBLY 


Likeness of General Who 
Led Texan Army in Early 
Days Painted and Given to 
Library of Native State 


RICHMOND, Va.—Accompanying a 
portrait of Gen. Sam Houston which was 
presented to the state of Virginia by 
citizens of the state of Texas, a copy of 

a resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of Texas. has been received at 
the Virginia state library. This resolu- 
tion, which is self-explanatory, reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas, Gen. Sam Houston, hero of 
San Jacinto; soldier under Andrew Jack- 
son; boy hero of Ilorseshoe Bend; con- 
of 
Tennessee; chief of the Cherokees; com- 
of the army ; 
twice president of the republic of Texas; 
United States from Texas, and 
Governor Texas, born 
Lridge county, in the valley of Virginia, 
sister given to 


so] iiers 


gressman from Tennessee; Governor 


mander-in-chief Texal 
senator 


of was in Rock- 


has 
statesmen, 


state. which 


a 


world so manv 


|patriots; and, 

“Whereas, certain citizens of the state 
of Texas and others, to wit: 
King, Miss 


Anderson, S. S. 


Redwood. Col. Archer 
P. Patteson, Francis T. 
A. Junkin, Col. William Winston fon- 
itaine, Hlon. J. W. Terry, John H. Kirby, 
| Maj. (,corge VW. 
(Park, J. M. West, Thomas P. Bryan, E. 
/Randolhy i) Williams, Judze S. Hi. Letcher, 

ze Daniel Griiman, George W. West. 

» T. Pryor, Dr. H. R. Metiwaine, 

'. Massie, Judge Robert LR. Pren- 

tis, . Smith, B. Acoue, John Sealy, 
J. C. Leag M. Lasker. Maco Stewart, 
‘Daniel Ripley, ¢ W. L. Moody, T. J. 

Groce, Henry Coke, Royal Ferris, W. J. 
| Boaz, W.G. Newby. Paul Waples, George 
iW. Armstrong, W. B. Loyd, W.. T. Wag- 
| SE in 

e painted by Mr. John E. 
yo of Austin, 


iSsci.wv 


(‘oro 


avwve., 


} 
Ol. 


~and C. ynecinni have united 


‘bex,. a2 Por- 
_ and now “re 
of texas do pie 


UL Bevin? ° 
,ii Cilla: 


psent tl state of 

itherefore, be it 

| “Resolved by the Senate of the thirty- 
of 4} 

ithe Hfouse of Representatives concurring, 

‘That the people of the state 

; send to the people of the state of Vir- 


and request 


l second Levislature ne state of Texas, 


of Texas 
ereetings 
t}yis 
‘of her bravest and greatest in the 
hope that it of 


high homer among those of the states- 


iginia most cordial 


their acceptance ot portrait of one 


SONS, 
mav be oh a place 
'men and soldiers who have sprung trom 
| ‘ - . . 
ther soil, there to remain as a recogni- 
oe — : ae ‘ ; 

jtion by the people of Texas of the ser- 


i 


vices rendered them by Virginia’s distin- | 
the | 


an evidence of 


the pe ople of Texas 


}guished son and as 
fabiding regard of 
| for those of Virginia.” 
| 1 he 


Klhott 


received 


John 
who 


selected Was 
Austin, Tex., 
n art in the, Juhian 
of Paris. Trance. 
under the instruction of the famous mzs 
Benjamin Constant. 4G. 


urtist 
of 


education | 


| Jenkins 
his and 
| Colarossi academies 
Leteevre : 


A Rixens. The artist has copied and| 


tlie | 
and | 


Mrs. EI. M. | 


Brackenridge, Col. Sam | 


'erammatists of t 


ALFRED NOYES, A POET OF PEACE 


Work of Modern English Writer Who Is Devoting His Pen to Cause of Interna- 
tional Friendship Described by Constance Armfield 


” 


(Special to the Monitor) 
ONDON—At this hour, when the 
call to peace is sounding through 
the world, it is good to find a message 
}and inspiration in the work of our con- 
| temporary poets. Alfred Noyes is a 
|Stafiordshire man. 

“There’ have been no artists in my 
family, so far as I am aware,” he told 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, “with thé exception of 
my great-grandfather, who was a 


| painter, and his work is mentioned in | 
is | 
I was at Exeter | 
'xford, for four vears, where I | 
rowed in my college eight, and wrote | 
poetry and did very little other work.” | 


the history of Staffordshire, which 
about all I know of it. 


| College, ( 


“His first poem was published in Lit- 
erature, the weekly suppiement of the 
Times. When he first came to London, 
he wrote a good deal for the Speaker. 
Blackwood’s Magazine published some 
long poems, which attracted considerable 
attention, and then the greater 
part of his work has appeared there. 
i“Drake” was published serially in it, in 
24 numbers, some of which occupied 20 
pages of the magazine. It was an un- 
usual experiment, but it proved a suc- 


since 


Cess, 

In 1997, he married Garnett, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Daniels, who was 
United States consul at 


‘for some vears 
| Hull, Eng. 

| It is interesting to see the practical 
'way in which a poet may work for peace. 
'Mr. Noyes is now at work on some es- 
“says on war and peace, interspersed with 
tle has introduced a big 
into his Christmas 
of Wild Thyme” 
poem) sir’ 


peace poems. 


and War scene 


“The 


VeACe 


piay, Forest 


(elaborated from the which 


~> 


(Copyright, Russel & Sons, London) 


ALFRED NOYES 


ica was in epic form, and had for theme 
the stirring history of the great Eliza- 
bethan admiral, Drake. The tang of the 
sea-wind is felt throughout the ringing 
cantos, the freshness of English lanes, 
the health English 


sturdy of 


oo out of a cold and houseless 


gloom 


g Beyond the world, that made it seem 


most sweet 

To slumber in a little four-walled inn 

Immune from all that vastness. But at 
dawn 

He woke, he leapt from bed, he ran and 
look’t, 

There, through the tiny high bright case- 
ment, there— 

Oh, fairy vision of that small boy’s face 

Peeping at daybreak through the dia- 
mond pane— 

There first he saw the wondrous new 
born world, 

And round its princely shoulders wildly 
flowing, 

The magic azure mantle of the sea. 

We follow then on wild adventures 
until the first hint of Doughty’s treach- 
ery is sounded and Drake puts personal 
affection on one side and uses the grave 
responsibility he bears as captain of 
the expedition. He takes him therefore 
on board his flagship; but before he starts 
on the great journey into the unknown 
seas they are facing, he sets free the 
Spanish prisoners they have taken. 


“In that golden world 
There shall we see the dust of battle 
dance 
Everywhere 
peace! 
Oh, in the new Atlantis of my soul 
There are no captives, there the wind 
blows free; 
And, as in. sleep, 
marching song 
Of mighty peoples rising in the west, 
Wonderful cities that shall set their foot 


in the sunbeam of God’s 


I have heard the 


sefmen; | 


|Upon the throat of all old tyrannies; 


Herbert Tree is preparing ter his Christ-| and yet, for all the wealth and change | 4nd on the west wind I have heard a 


mas production at His Majesty’s. Cole- 
ridve poem 


iG Bie Ge 


his LO 
and simple melody, 
to be sung at 


and in 


Tavler has set peace 
very fine 


as a “Prayer for Peace, 
of 


America. 


some the big meetings here 


Some of his 


poems from the 


ra nad 


< ss? 
‘neace 


(:azette are being printed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


issued | 


“broadcast in leafiet form for private peo- 


letters, 
he said. 
to 
* enonpealing tor 
: and hy 
stinet I 


4nd 


le to send about in 


“Two yvear — 
au prehi the 

‘an edition cof eX- 
actly what 
sort poetic 1 
hwith a to’ America, 


the mother country 7 


has iia pyre some 
i 
it vagne en 


health 
**Ah, but ere [ drained the cup. 

[ found her on your breast.’ 
“You ean imagine how tremendously 


! 


has ne nome t 


me, Even iD ‘Drake’ | 
this 


to point the reader to 


all this selemn reality COI 
evolution of 


! : 1 > 
CL.) towaras 


(re 
5 nn 


le turning ol the 
| war 

(‘To accomplish large and fruitful tasks 

of peace.’ 

“The peace question is bound up in 
my mind with that movement towards 
a more highly organized unity 
the one law of all progress,.and if thers 


vhieh is 
Is amy 
that there 
should 


nowadays I am quite sure 
its field. Art 
bring its cosmopolitan influences to bear 
the The. destructive epi- 
last 15 vears have 
in making people 


Bees fee 
noblest sureiy 


is 


on subject. S 
he 


done splendid work 


tried ta 3 
| Spain, 


work for noctry to accomplis! | 


enlarged a photograph of General Hous- ‘think; but I feel sure that the time has 
ton, which was presented: by the gercral| come for a more serious and. construc- 
himself to Dr. and Mrs. 8. T. Haymie of! tive effort, in which I hope the poetry 
Austin, Tex., in 1862. The ol painting | of the twentieth century will play its 
is said by those who have examined it! part.” 
to be a work of the highest artistic; Though a young man, Alfred Noyes 
merit. At the same time friends of Gen-/| has already won high honor in the world 
eral Houston pronounce it to be an ex-|of letters, and his collected works breathe 
cellent likeness of its subject as he ap-{ out a noble hope for the coming good and 
close of his distin: | brotherhood of man. The poem which 
; made him known in England and Amer- 


reared toward the 
guished career. 


Dust 
and Polish at 


One Operation 


with Oil of Gladness dust cloth. Applied lightly, it 
absorbs and holds all dust and imparts a beautiful pol- 
ish. Can’t harm the finest furniture—never leaves a trace 
of oil. 


Ov! of Gladness 


=m Absorbing Dust Cloth: 
YEE LN) am —and mops—are 1 
ge" GAEL] erat ops—are unequaled for pianos and 
iS. Hi .\ mage =68ll furniture—hard wood, painted, or lino- 
Fike | Ad Wied mam ‘eum floors—autos, cayriages, etc. Last in- 
Ree LW A m definitely. Easily renewed with small 
Ate g (es ee gs amount of Oil of Gladness. 


Sample Free 
Don’t miss this. If not at your deal- 
er’s send us his name and receive a dust 
cloth of generous size free—also list 
of Oil of Gladness specialties. 


DUNLAP MFG. CO. 
1011 W. Washington St., 


Bloomington, Ill. 
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CARL E. HERRING, 


Attorney and Counselor 
~~ 
OMAHA NAT'L BANK BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Phone Douglas 1886. 


G. R. Tucker & Co. 


COMMERCIAL and SOCIETY 


PRINTING- 


2035 W, Harrison St., CHICAGO 


_————— sees 


Stock Exchange Bldg., 314 N. Fourth St, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| on 

wrote | 
Ameri- | 
| of 
well 
led | 


said to | 


of atmosphere which colors the moving | 


the action of the drives 
resistlessiv straight forward, accumulat- 
ing in power and momentum until the 
great climax of the end is piled into 
colossal majesty and disperses in the 
mighty breadth of peace which follows a 
gigantic storm. 

Behind the incidents 
the in 
woven telling the outward 
men, lies the soul-history 
in nothing does Noves s« 

the motives 
ereat as in his 
rowth of Drake's spirit- 


scenes, 


st ory 


which 
other, 
order ac- 
ventures of the 
Drake: and 


show his mastery of 


which actuate herces, 


analysis of the g 
! nature. 
The poem opens willy the simple sea- 


cy 
< 


Ma 


man, edventurous and loyal, setting out 


1 in 
sound, 
| Wage War 


! 
} 
i 


} 


wasteful strength of | 


the Golden Hiynde from Plymouth 


with four ships in aitendanece to 
the distant galleons 


on ° ot 


as the seabirds dipping their 
am) 


white wings 


tn foam before the gentle heaving prows 


p. 


Fach lreart beat, while the low soft lap- 
ping splash 

Of water racing past them ripped and 
tore 

Whiter and faster and the bellying sails 

Filled out, and the white cliffs of England 
sank 

Dwindling behind the broad grav plains 

OF sea, 

eekly content and tamely stay at home 

The seabirds seemed that piped across 
the waves; , 

And Drake bemused, leaned smiling to 
his friend ’ 

Doughty and said, “Is it not strange to 
know . 

When we return yon speckled herring 
gulls 

Will still be wheeling, dipping, flashing 
there? 

\VYe shall not find a fairer land afar 

Than those thyme-scented hills we leave 
behind! 

Soon the young lambs will bleat across 
the coombes \ 

And breezes will bring puffs of hawthorn 
scent : 

Down Devon lanes; 

So they sail forth, till... 

Height o’er height the chaos of the skies 

sroke out into the miracle of the stars. 

Frostily glittering, all the Milky Way 

Lay bare like diamond-dust upon the 
robe 

Of some great King. 
Plough 

Glimmered through drifting gulfs of sil- 
ver fleece, 

And far away, in Italy, that night 

Young Galileo, looking upward, heard 

The selfsame whisper through that wild 
abyss 

Which now called Drake out to the 
unknown west. 


His friend the traitor Doughty, who 
has been sent to thwart his mission, 
shares his confidence, and Drake in all 
simplicity confides his plans and boy- 
hood’s dreams, telling how’ first he came 
to be enamored of the sea when his 
Puritan father had to flee with the small 
Francis, to thé coast for shelter. .. . 
He saw again: 


M 


” 


Orion and the 


4 
. 


That small inn parlor with the homely 
fare 

Set forth upon the table, saw the gang 

Of seamen reeking from the spray come 
in; , 

Like great new thoughts to-.some ad- 
venturous brain. 

Feeding his wide gray eyes he saw them 
stand 

Around the crimson fire and stamp their 
feet 

And scatter the salt drops from their 
big sea boots; » 

And all that night he lay awake and 
heard 


Mysterious thunderings of eternal tides 


wea bs 
’ SS 


press one | 
well-balanced plainly | 


, «a 


ery, 
|The shoreless cry of the prophetic sea 
|Heralding through that golden wilderness 
The Soul whose path our task is to 
make straight, 

Freedom, the last great savior of man- 

- kind. 

Why should we drag 

Thither this old-world weight of utter 
gloom, 
with 
hearts 
Make sail in sorrow for Pacific seas?” 

So they go forward until they reach 
the unknown lands, while: in Drake’s 
great heart is fought the battle between 
his love. for his friend and his growing 
knowledge of his treachery. 

Alone, he wanders in the primeval for- 
est, while a storm creeps up and crashes 
over him. Then “In the gloom he 
groped” and touches the “enormous rain- 
washed belted ribs and bones like battle- 
ments of some mastodon.” 


Or, the ballast of these heavy 


After long years, long centuries, per- 
chance 

Triumphantly some other pioneer 

Would stand where Drake now stood and 
read the tale 

Of ages where he only felt the cold 

Touch in the dark of some huge mystery; 

Yet Drake m'ght still be nearer to the 
light 

Who now was whispering from his great 
deep heart 

“Show me Thy way, O God, teach me 
Thy paths.” 


All round him through the heavy purple 
gloom 

Sloped the soft rush of, silver-arrowed 
rain, 

Loosening the skies’ hard anguish as 
with tears. 

Once more. he felt his unity with all 

The vast composure of the universe, 

And drank deep at the fountains of that 
peace 

Which comprehends the tumult of our 
days. 

But with that peace the power to act 
returned 

And, with his back against the mastodon 

He stared through the great darkness 
towards the sea. 

The rain ceased for a moment: only the 
slow 

Drip of the dim droop-feathered palms 
all round 

Deepened the hush. 


Then, out of the gloom once more “The 
whole earth leapt to sight” . . . The 
lightning reveals the proof he has prayed 
to have. He sees the Golden. Hynde 
scudding to the north, leaving the five 
ships in the bay: and realizes Doughty 
has gone, “an open mutineer.” They 
overtake the Golden Hynde, restore dis- 
cipline, and go southward, until they can 
arraign the traitor “and acquit him or 
condemn.” Through wild storms they 
forge onward while 


Hour by hour the soul of Francis Drake, 

Unconscious as an oak-tree of its growth, 

Increased in strength and stature as lie 
drew 

Earth, heaven, and hell within him, more 
and more. 

For as the dream we call our world, with 
all 

Its hues is but a picture in the brain, 

So did his soul enfold the universe .. . 

he had found indeed 

God’s own Nirvana, not of empty dream 

But of intensest life. j 


At last they reach land,-and the court- 
martial is held, and Doughty is con- 
demned and slain. Then comes Drake’s 
realization of the need of equality. Me 
will have no more gentlemen, no priest, 
for all are kings. 


Why, ’tis these very tyrannies o’ the soul 
«Con 
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This 


N’ various altitudes and general varied | 
topography of the state, Tennessee in 
many respects is the most remarkable of 
any state in the Union. It extends from 
the Mississippi river on the west, be- 
ginning with an altitude of 250 feet 
above the level of the sea, to fhe Unaka 
mountains along the eastern border, 
which rise to an altitude of 6000 feet. 

Between these boundary lines, 
are at least eight distinct divisions, every 

a 


' wealth in timbers and minerals. 
there | 
jin the South. 


structure is an exact reproduction of the famous Grecian Parthenon, and is noted 


feature a4) Tennessee's capital city 
¢ — 


ASHVILLE. Tenn.—Because of the one having an altitude differing from all 


others. With these numerous varia- 


tions, a general rainfall averaging 5] 
inches annually, and a very rich soil in 
most sections, Tennessee is capable of 
producing all products, except tropical 
fruits, which can be grown in the United 
States. 

In addition to these developed and un- 
developed resources, the state has vast 
It has 
the best remaining hard wood forests 
In each of three counties, 


Scott, Hardin and Wayne, there are more 
than 250,000 acres of virgin timber, and 
there are extensive forests of hard wood 
in many other counties. Coal and iron 
ore can be found in abundance, in juxta- 
position, and therefore pig iron can be 
produced at less expense than in most 
states vielding these minerals. 

The entire Cumberland plateau, 
ering an area Within the state 100 miles 
long and 50 miles wide, is underlaid with 
coal and along its eastern escarpment 
and elsewhere are extensive and rich de- 
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ALFRED 


(Continued from page eight) 


England. 


He inspires them to go forward now to. 
break | 
“the | 


conquer the new worlds and 
Spain’s power for ever: to win 
great commandment of the sea.” 


And let its glory roll with her dominion 
Round the wide world for ever, sweep- 
. ing back 

All evil deeds and dreams. 


He tells them his vision, how: 

I saw new heavens of freedom, 
earth 

Released from all old tyrannies. I saw | 

That .brotherhood of man, for which we 
rode, 

Most ignorant of the splendor of our 
spears, 

Against the crimson dynasties of Spain. | 

Mother of freedom, home and hope and 
love, 

Our little island, far, how far away, 

I saw thee shatter the whole world of 
hate, 

[ saw the sunrise on thy helmet flame 


a new 


in thee! 
Come now to sea, to sea! 


And ere they knew 

What power impelled them, with one 
mighty cry~ 

They lifted up their hearts to the new 
dawn 

And hastened down the 

launched the boats 

in the fierce white outdraught of 

the waves 

Thrust with their. brandished oars and 
the boats leapt. 

Out, and they settled at the groaning 
thwarts, 

And the white water boiled before their 
blades, 

As, with Drake’s iron hand upon the 
helm, 

His own boat led the way; and ere they 
knew 

What power as of the wind bore them 
along, 

Anchor was up, their hands were on the 
sheets, 

The sails were broken out and that small 
squadron 

Was flying like a seabird to the south. 


From adventure to adventure they go 
on, breaking the power of Spain, taking 
her galleons, freeing slaves, sailing 
through the Magellan straits and up far 
northward, through all the loneliness of 
unexplored seas and lands, until they 
come southward once more and meet 
“Keen-faced and grave-eyed Indians,” 
near San Francisco, who welcome them 
as gods and pray that Drake would stay 
and rule them. 


And the vision of the great 

Empire of Englishmen arose and fiasned 

A moment round them, on that lonely 
shore... 

A federation of the strong and weak, 

Whereby the weak were strengthened 
and the strong 

Made stronger in the increasing good of 
all; 

A gathering up of one another’s loads; 

A turning of the wasteful rage of war 

Yo accomplish large and fruitful tasks 
of peace, 

Even as the strength of some great 
stream is turned. 

To grind the corn for bread. 

E’en thus on England 

That splendor dawned which those in 
dreams foresaw 

And saw not with their living eyes, but 
thou, 

England, mayst lift up eyes at last and 
see, 

Who, like that angel of the Apocalypse 

Hast set one foot upon thy sea-girt isle, 

The. other upon the, waters and can’st 
raise 

Now, if thou wilt, above the assembled 
nations, 

The trumpet of deliverance to thy lips. 


Then they turn their face homeward, 
laden with treasure, until the wrath of 


shores and 


And 


|Spain surges round England, 
for the head of Drake. 
We strike at when we strike at Spain for | « 


hero: 


And while the world awaited him, as 
men 

Might wait an earthquake, quietly one 
gray morn. 

a little weed-clogged ship, 
rey as a ghost, glided into the sound 
And anchored, scarce a soul to see her 

come. 7 
The its 
and 


The 


nation rapturously greets 
the Queen welcomes him, 
champions him; Spain is defied. 


love story of Drake and Bess of Syden- 
‘ham comes now 


in a delightful inter- 


, lude, from which we quote two verses 


of the Ivric which with many others 


| bestrew the pages of the cantos. 


| Sw eet, what is love? 


Nay, 


1 
i 


, 


Love 
With new born hope for all the world, | 


Tis not the crown 
of kings, 

nor the fire of white 
wings! 


sepraphic 


} 
| 


land 


‘view 


NOYES, A POET OF PEACE 


| 
clamoring | the cruelties which marked the Spanish 


rule in those days—take form of definite 
piritual powers and issues which unfold 
‘In meaning as they are read and reread 
studied. From the mere point of 
of narrative these last books of 
the epic are compelling in their fascina- 
tion and the marvels of their word pic- 
tures. Here is a passage towards the 
close: 
Dawn, everlasting and omnipotent 
Dawn, rolled in crimson o’er the spar- 
strewn waves 
As the last trumpet shall in thunder roll 
O’er heaven and earth and ocean. Far 
away, 
The ships of Spain, 
of gloom 
shaggy 
north 
Like sunshot 
apart 
In scattered squadrons, furiously plunged, 


Ss 


great ragged piles 


And splendor, leaning to the 


clouds confused, or rent 


tis it a child’s heart leaping while he | Burying their mighty prows in the broad 


sings? ‘ 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


like a child around otr world | 
doth run 


Happy, happy, 
hath done, 


happy for all that God | 


the sun, 
asven so say I; 
Even so say I. 


The lovers are united and Drake bears 
off his bride by the sea 
always, behind the  love-idyll 
lurks: 


there 


hand, 


dawn of battle . 


Yet there comes first “the  diviner 

dawn.” 

Dawn, ever bearing some divine increase 

Of beauty, love, and wisdom round the 
world, 

Dawn, like a wild rose in the fields of 
heaven 

Washed gray with dew, 
found the barque 

At anchor in a little landlocked bay, 

A crisp breeze blew, and all the living 
sea 

Beneath 
sky, 

Now like a myriad petaled rose and 
now 

Innumerably gealloped into shells 

Of rosy fire, with dwindling wrinkles 
edged 

Fainter and fainter to the unruffled glow 

And soft white pallor of the distant 
deep, . 

Shone with a mystic beauty for those 
twain 

Who watched the gathering glory 

Soon Drake is let loose again and 
sweeps the seas now until Spain trem- 
bles and the great Armada gathers, ready 
to descend on England. Then, in canto 
after ‘canto, follows the story of that 
terrible sea-conflict. 

“The charts and secrets of the wild 
unwhispered wealth of India” are taken 
from a Spanish cabin and “The first 
foundation stone was laid of our great 
Indian empire.” 

But now the seas 

Darkened indeed with menace; 
last 

The cold wind of the black approaching 
wings 

Of Azrael crept across the deep. 

and : 

A swift gunboat foamed into the Sound 

With word that all the Invincible Ar- 
mada 

Was hoisting sail for England. 


The Golden Hynde is superseded now 
by the little Revenge.. The great rolling 
periods, the majestic change of rhythm 
‘in which the Titanic struggle .is related, 
must be read. Throughout, the sense of 
a great power beyond all human ken 
moves behind the narrative. “The sea, 
the legions led by Rome, the tiny hand- 
fuls of the Englishmen who fight for 


awoke, and 


the flower-soft colors of the 


now at 


freedom of conscience and fréedom from 


| 


Glad of all the little leaves dancing in| 


though | *** 
| Waged it alone. 


i 


} 


| 


The sense of some tremendous change at | 


gray rush 

Of smoking billowy hills, or heaving high 

Their giant bowsprits to the wandering 
heavens, 

_Laboring in vain to return, struggling to 
lock 

| Their far-flung ranks anew, 
still 

To leeward, driven by the ever-incgeasing 
storm 

Straight for the dark North sea. 


but drifting 


IJere is the keynote of the fight: 
Not mankind 
War raged 
that day, 


Where Michael and his angels drove once | 


more 


|The hosts of darkness ining , 
The approach of vast armadas and the | i larkness Yuining down the 


abyss 

Of chaos. 
erty 

Against all 
sheathed 

The sword in that great hour. 
the strife 

Of men, embattled deeps 
thought 

Moved in their awful panoply, as move 

Silent, invisible, swift. under the clash 

Of waves and flash of foam, huge ocean 
glooms 

And vast reserves of inappellable power. 


Light against darkness, Lib- 


dark old despotism, un- 


beyond al] 


Finally comes the pictatre of the com- 
plete destruction of tlf® wealth and 
might of the huge legions, conquered by 


. no human agency. 


of faith. and the holy trust 
which had been given into England’s 
hands, gloriously expressed in the 
concluding lines: 


To meet that doom 

Drake watched their sails 
till the last 

Flicker of spars vanished 
leaf | 

Upon the blasts of winter, 
was nought 

But one wide wilderness of splendor and 
gloom 

Under the northern clouds. 

“Not unto us,” 

Cried Drake, “not unto us, but unto Him 

Who made the sea, belongs our England 
now. 3 

Pray God that heart and mind and soul 
we prove 

Worthy among the nations of this hour 

And this great victory, whose ocean fame 

Shall wash the world with thunder till 
that day 

When there is no more sea, 
strong cliffs 

Pass like a smoke, and the last peal of it 

Sounds thro’ the trumpet.” 

So with close-hauled sails, 

Over the rolling ‘triumph of the deep, 

Lifting their hearts to heaven, they 
turned back home. 


The ery 


is 


go shrivelling, 
as a skeleton 


and there 


and the 


RAILROADS USING BRONZE 


Railroad shops are abandoning the use 
of brass in the fixings of passenger 
coaches, and substituting bronze in its 
place. Brass is easily tarnished, and re- 
quires no end of rubbing to keep bright. 
Bronze is permanent and changeless, 


. : 
posits of iron ore. 


‘Cumberland 
‘and has ample railroad facilities. 
/ more manufacturing industries than anv | 
|other city in the state, and surpasses 
|other cities of the South, 
size, in many particulars, some of which | 
are its publication and printing estab- | 


y race 


The valley of east 
Tennessee, extending from Chattanooga 
to Bristol, a distance of 150 miles, is 
virtually underlaid with marble. Copper, 
lead, zine, limesbgne, building stone, phos- 
phate rock, cement rock, barites, brick 
and pottery clays, and many minerals of 
minor importance are among the state’s 
valuable annual productions, 

Tennessee in general, and middle Ten- 
nessee (the blue grass region) in par- 
tigular, are noted for the raising of fine 
live stock. 

Nashville, the capital, located practi- 
cally in the geographical center of the 
state, is the natural receiving and dis- 
tributing point. It is situated on the 
a 


river, navigable stream 


lishments, the products of its flour mills, 
its manufacture of railroad cars, 
eedar ware, stoves and ranges, 
brick and pottery products, and 
manufacture and distribution of 

Besides its manufacturing and 
mercial industries, Nashville 
many other attractions to home-seekers. 
It is the natural gateway to the 
and, therefore, continually entertains 
large transient population, 

Statistics show that Nashville has more 
institutions of 
other city In 
New York, 
Peabody College 
tation. It 
educational 
in the 
mous for 
among the 

As 


many 


in 
shoes. 


higher 
the United 


Vander! 


States 
bilt University 
havi 
has four 
institutions 
world, Fisk 
its = “Jubilee 

number. 
principal 


ng 
largest 


negro 
I 


of the 
for the 
University, 


aisO 


‘a- 
93 


Singers, 


£ 


streets extend for 


Its 


miles beyond its boundary, 


wooded hil#s and through fertile 
its country home sites are especially at- 
The Parthenon in Centennial 
an exact and the 
famous Grecian original, 
in any land. 


tractive. 
park, » only 
ef the 
the beauty spot in any city, 


It has | 


all | 
irrespective of | 


red | 
fertilizers, | 
the | 


com- | 


presehts 


South | 
a | 


learning than any | 
except 
and | | 
a national repu- | 


being 


over | 


valleys, | 


reproduction | 
would be! 
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Prompt, 
address 
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efficient service. Send us your 
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Clayton F. Summy 


Are names that have been associated together for up- 
thirty 
of 
wants are for the educational or better class of Mu- 
Everything in the line of music furnished at the 
intelligent and 
an! 
are interested in, 
importance to you. 


‘CLAYTON | 
F. SUMMY 
COMPANY 


Music Publishers, Im- 
porters and Dealers 


225 S. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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all 


tell us 
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Quick Cha ang ve Model 5 


Behind | 


THOMAS KNAPP, 


_ MANAGER, Tele phone 


———— 


Expert Kodak Finishing, 


Rebuilt Linotypes 
TYPESETTING MACHINERY CO. 


Incorporated 


12711-1243 So. STATE 
Calumet 


Whe Kraus SSSCUCIO wart a x 
and IXodalk Shop 


Stands as a Guarantee of Fine Portraits, Beautiful Children’s Photos 
Reasonable Prices, Courteous Treatment 


FOR SALE BY 


August, 1906 
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Evanston Aveduic 
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For or Fin ime » Kitchen 


30TH DOMESTIC 


Cutlery, Tools, Mixed Paints, Caloric Fireless 


ADDRESS 


J. H: POWERS, 14115 


AND FOREIGN. 


Cook Stoves 


- 47th Str eet Chicago 
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Poe “ Scueet “Clover” Lunch Room 


26 Fourth Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


East, 2nd Floer. 


) ead 
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LUNCH 11 TO 


Established 1880. 


MORCK 


‘Watchmaker- 


and Jeweler 


107 E..22d St., Near Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone: Calumet 243%. 


LABEL Established 1888, 


Whitney,. 
Christenson & &-Co.. 


totem of Men’s and 
Young Men’s. All .Wool, 


Clothing * 


N. E. Corner Market Street and 
Jackson Boulevard. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Telephone Harrison 3566 
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PHINEAS P. CAILANA 


Real Estate and 
Investments 
1403 Marquette Bldg, CHICAGO 


Telephone Central 5105 


Guaranteed Chicago First Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bonds, netting the 
investor 6%. 
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Groceries 


55th Street 
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63d Street 
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And 
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Publisher of Pea Cards 


Best grade water color paper; also 
cards painted in any flewer for 
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On sale at Book and Art Exchanges. 
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‘Chicago Savings Bank Bldg., 
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FURNISHINGS 


FOR. GENTLEMEN | 


31 W. Munroe Sf Chicago; m 
TYPEWRITER SUPPIAES 


Impression Books. 
Loose. Leaf Devices. 
Rapid Roller Copying Paper. 


Everything for the Stenographer 
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Phone Canal as 


BLYMYER BLDG, ' CINCINNATI 


Phone, West 1906 
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Contractors for 
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5519 Madison Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Tel. Midway 5060 
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Manicuring Parlors 


512 Venetian Building 
15 E. Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
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Correct Millinery 
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3406 Carroll Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Phone Kedzie _1494 


Clayton W. Mogg 


COUNSELOR 
AT LAW 


Marquette 
Building 
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Attorney at Law 


CORPORATION AND INSUR- 
ANCE LAW A SPECIALTY 


North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Manufacturers of Pure Wixed Paints; 
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Write for our 
Free Style || 
Book 


BEFORE SELECTING FURNITURE, AS 
IT ILLUSTRATES OVER 300 EX 
amples of the best Arts & Crafts fur- 
niture made for modern use, furniture 
that reflects the refinement and good 
taste of those who possess it, and shows 
colored plates of Arts & Crafts rooms, 
and gives an interesting history of this 
charming style since the fifteenth cent- 
ury. 
If your local dealer 
you’ with Limbert’s Holland-Duteh 
Arts & Crafts with our branded 
Trade Mark send us his name and 
we will give you the address of 
our Distributor nearest you. 


Charles P. Limbert Co. 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 
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D. H.SHOUKATIR 


Chicago, Illinois 


WORKS, 


AS4()-42 
Cottage Grove Ave. 


Telephone Oakland 3089. 


MAIN OFFICE, 


1352 East 47th 
Street 


Telephone Oakland 1861. 
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We Carry a Beautiful Line of 


NATIVE IMPORTER OF ORIENTAL RUGS 
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CLEANING AND 
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Our Specialty 
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Our Vacuum Wagons Will 
Clean Everything at Your 


UNLAWOMA PROGRESS 
IEVEALS BIG THINGo 
DONE IN SHORT TIME 


System of Graded Schools Is 
Being Introduced for Chil- 


mark of politics. 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction is ex-officio chairman of the 
board, while the other six members are 
appointed by the Governor, their terms 
being for six years, two of which expire 
every second year. As this is the first 
board of the kind in the country, its 
work and the results will be watched 
with no little interest. 

Sixty per cent of the 450,000 children 
in the schools of Oklahoma are in the 
country schools, hence the greatest prob- 
lem before the new board of education | 
and the one that they desire most to 


1 ge , 3 
will take time to remove entirely the | 


homa City. During the past two years 
four new church buildings costing from 
$100,000 to $200,000 each, have been 
erected in this city, and today two more 
of like size are undér construction. A 
dozen smaller churches have been erected. 

Oklahoma offended the financial mas- 
ters of Wall street when she made her 
constitution, in providing for a corpora- 
tion commission that would look after 
the interests of the people of the state, 
having sufficient authority to tell the 
railroads what they could, and what 
they could not do. In retaliation Okla- 
‘homa financiers were told they could 
| not get the capital with which to con- 


dren of Farmer by Combin- 


successfully solve, is how to give to|struct new railroads. Every time any 
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27 to 33 No. Desplaines Street 
165 W. Monroe Street 


CHICAGO 


@ Printing, Lithographing 

@ Bound and Loose Leaf Books 
@ Die and Copper Plate En- 

graving 

@ Edition Binding 

Loose Leaf Sunday School 
Class Books and Supplies. 
Bank Stationery a Specialty 


HAIR SHOP OF 
MISS News’ MRS, Rewce 


LOrrext Tomer Reovrsrres 


Unequaled for their purity. 


Harr’ Goons axp Comprnes 


Remodeled into the latest 
and exclusive creations. 


Mare Orvers Receive Attextioy 


Mantcurrxe 
P epicure 
Harr Dressing ann Saaspoorne 


SUITE 610-611-612, 
STEWART BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


House Decoration 


In Town and Country 


Private residences inspected 
and Tenders furnished free of 
charge for Painting, Decora- 
ting, Electric Lighting and 
repairing throughout. 


Thos. Dockrell Sons & Co, 1 


South Great George’s Street 


Dublin, Ireland 


“Real Flex” 
Armored Conductor 


Superior to any other on the 
market. Twice as flexible and 
requires no stripping tool. 


WESTERN CONDUIT & MFG CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


EJ. Schweiger: 


Dry Goods 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 


2757 and 2759 W. Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone West 1115. 
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le, W.IBREDEMEIER &z Co. 


Printers and Binders 


Manufacturers of Sample 
Books and Sample Cards 


345 W. Michigan St., CHICAGO, Ill. 


MAIN 2894—Private Exchange to All Departments 


| 


Personal Checking Accounts 


CHICAGO SAVINGS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Savings | 


State and Madison Streets 
CHICAGO 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


' | duct 
| | maintenance 


Investments 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Wem. H. Colvin & Co. 


104 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


1159 Main 
51623 


Tel. 
Auto. 


Brokers 
Stocks, Bonds, 


| Grain, Coffee 


Molds the figure, 
isfied patrons attest to its 
covers 


PERFECT FORM CORSET COVER 


producing graceful and symmetrical lines. Sat- 
superior qualities. Additional corset 
may be ordered at any time, as we keep pattern. 


Lingerie Work and Brides’ Outfits a Specialty 
4012 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Phone Kenwood 1786 


Werno & Lindsay 


DESIGNERS AND 
MAKERS OF 


Men’s Fine Clothes 


14 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chica 


SCCOND "PHONE 
HARRISON 
67 


FLOOR 


EB WOLTERSDOLE EDW SCOTT KLEIN 


E. Woltersdorf & Co. 


SO. West Corner Madison St. and Ashland Blv’d 
e CHICAGO e 


REAL ESTATE 


SALES MANAGEMENT WEST SIDE PROPERTY 
and MORTGAGE LOANS OUR. SPECIALTY 
Telephono West 1634 
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PHONE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 585 


The Washington Heights Grocery 


WILLIAM VEAR, Proprietor 
¥ , 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 


Fancy Fruits and Canned Goods a Specialty 


er 


1255-1257 W. 103d Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| Niza, 
| by a 
| Estevaneco, 
| Mexico to the Zuni 
| known 
‘in the western part of the territory. 
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'as to command the 
~ | and respect of all sections of our great 
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NEW MEXICO TAKING 
AUTIVE PLACE AG 


! 
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First Election Carries Out 
Wishes of Territorial Gov- 
ernor Conduct ‘That 
Would Command Respect 


BACK 


for 


DATES LO 1589 


SANTA FE, N. Mex.—Thanksgiving 
day this year finds New Mexico a full- 
| fledged commonwealth, taking her part 
| in the activities the states of the 
| Union. The first election under tle con- 
| Stitution, held early this month, fulfilled 
the well of Governor Mills, the 
last executive under a territorial form of 
yovernment, who said in his proclama- 
a eee tion: 

te ~ closing this proclamation for the 
‘first state election in the state of New 
Mexico, issued by the last governor of 
|the territory of New Mexico, I cannot 
refrain from oflering my congratulations 
to the people of the new state upen the 
realization, h long deferred, of their 
hopes and aspirations for admission into 
the Union, upon an equality of all other 
states thereof, and I express the confi- 
dent hope and belief that the 


of 


Wishes 


thoug 


people 


of this great commonwealth will so con- 
themselvesvin the organization and 
their state government 
deserved admiration 


of 


eountry.” 


of New Mex- 
Marcos de 


history 
from 1539, when 
Franciscan friar, accompanied 
negro named Estevan, of 
traversed the from 
Indian villages, then 
Cities of Cibola” 
In 


lran- 


The recorded 
dates 
aA 
sarbarv 
country 
as the “Seven 
following vear 
guided by Niza 


February of the 
cisco Vasquez Coronado, 
and accompanied by large force 
marched from Compostela, Mexico, to 
Cibola, storming and capturing Hawikuh 
named Granada) in July. 
Karly in the nineteenth century a con- 
siderable trade sprang up between the 
province and the settlements along the 


il 


(which he 


| -\merican frontier, notably Kaskaskia in 


‘illinois and later Franklin and Indepen- 


} 
{ 
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| $22,000 in 1822 to $750,000 in 1844. 


| veloped apace, 


which increased from 
That 
beginning of the overland com- 
merce by the way the famous Santa 
Fe trail which came to a close when the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad 
entered the territorial capital in 1880. 

having thrown olf the yoke 
of Spain in 1821, New Mexico became 
a Mexican province. In 1824 it was 
made a territory and in 1836 a depart- 
remaining such until 1846 when it 
of by Gen. Ste- 
name of the 


dence in Missouri, 
was the 
of 


Mexico 


ment, 
was taken possession 
phen W. Kearny in the 
United States. 

In 1848, by the treaty of Guadalupe 
llidalgo, New Mexico, the boundaries of 
which were very indefinite, but which 
comprised Arizona north of the Gila, and 
a part of Colorado, was ceded to the 
l'nited States, and on Nov. 25, 1850 the 
territory was organized through the 
agreement by Texas to the New Mexico 
boundary, under the act of Corgress ap- 
proved Sept. 9. In 1563 western New 
Mexico became the territory of Arizona, 
and in 1865, a northern strip was an- 
nexed to Colorado. 

While possessirg important mineral] re- 
sources, New Mexico is prominently an 
agricultural country, great strides having 
been made in the last few vears in 
reclaiming semi-arid lands by irrigation 
projects and by tilling the soil by dry 
farming methods. 

The mining industry ‘of New Mexico 
is important. From 1860 to 1890 $17,- 
600,000 in gold was produced; in 1903 the 
value of the gold was $384,685, silver 
$148,659, copper $860,737, lead $94,939. 
New Mexico also has an extensive coal 
area Which lies chiefly in McKinley, San 
Juan, Colfax and Rio’ Arriva counties in 
the northern and western parts of the 
state. 

As the territory greatly increased in 
population during the last five years, 
the New Mexico public schools have de- 
New Mexico also main- 
tains-the University of New Mexico at 
Albuquerque, the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts at Las Cruces, a 
normal at Las Vegas, a normal at Silver 
City, a school of mines at Socorro and 
military institute at Roswell. 


FRANCE BIG ALUMINUM MAKER 
France now turns out over 200,00C 
tons of aluminum each year, 


FULL-FLEDGED STATE 


ing Rural Districts 


CITIES GROW 


doing things—big things. Oklahoma be- 
eves in herself and every true Okla- 
homan believes in himself. 
of activity. 
Everything 
'bank, the mercantile 
the church and the population; 
of all, the people grow. The horizon 
large, the perspective accurate and op- 
portunities all about. The men are col- 
lege bred and the woman ready to take 
an active place beside the husband. More 
have been erected in 


in Oklahoma, 


house, 


grows 


but best 
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houses 
in the 
state 


new schoo! 


Oklahoma City 


in the entire of Massachusetts. 


FAST 


KLAHOMA CITY, Ok.—The biggest 
thing in Oklahoma is its spirit of 
It is a state 


the 
the school, 


last 10 vears than | 


these children the advantages enjoyed 
by the boys and girls in the graded 
schools in the cities. The plan of the con- 
solidated schools is solving this problem 
satisfactorily, as far as it has been thor- 
oughly established. 

Oklahoma has established the princi- 
ple that the education of the masses to 
the highest possible standard is of greater 
import to the state than_in giving a 
college or university education to the 
few. Working along this line, she is 
making provision for the best facilities 
for the education of the boy and girl in 
the country. Increasing the edv-ational 
| strength of these children will not only 
greatly enhance the future citizen of the 
_state, if they were to go no higher; but | 
‘if the foundation of education is thus 
/securely laid, it naturally 
higher education will have a wider field. 
The surprise to all eastern people is | 
ithe unusual education of the Indian. | 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Building cost $500,000 and is said to have but one equal in 
this country 


cost 


4 : 
si Thi 


The high school building 
and has but one equal in the 
one in Boston. School spirit is as 
lominant in Oklahoma {¢ as it is in 
Boston and the percentage of literacy, 
according to government figures, is higher 
in the state of Oklahoma than the 
state of Massachusetts. 

In Oklahoma City the 
is a member 
the 


is not too dig 


rica, 
new 
ity 


in 
of 


of 
Chamber 


pastor 
Christian church 
} 
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yoard of directors of 
This minister 
to 


man nearly 


(Commerce. 


nified nor too busy commingle 


business. ‘This same always 


joins the special train of business men 
when they go out over the state on what | 
is termed its annual trade excursion. He 
loved and appreciated because he 1s 
. good fellow and vet he has never done 
anything that has in any way com- 
promised his standing with the business 
men, but he has done much to draw 
-hese men to him. Al] respect him. It 
.§ the Oklahoma way; it is in the atmo- 
sphere; the spirit of the people. 

Oklahoma City has grown faster than 
any other city in Ameriea during the 
last 10 years. According to the official 
census, the population was but 10,037 in 
1900 and 64,205 in 1910. This growth 
is typical of the growth of all kinds of 
business. A bank in this city that 10 
years ago had $50,000 capital stock and 
$125,000 deposits now has $500,000 capl- 
tal stock, a $100,000 surplus and more 
than $6,000,000 deposits. During that 
same time the number of banks has in- 
creased from three to 15. The high school 
had about 150 students 10 years ago; 
today there are nearly 2000. 

Education is not appreciated solely in 
the cities, for the country districts are 
taking up the newest ideas of rural 
schooling in America. <A half hundred 
consolidated schools have been organized 
in Oklahoma, each comprising what were 
three to four district schools under the 
old plan. These schools are graded and 
organized to get as efficient results as 
may be found in the average village 
of three or four teachers. The 
pupils are gathered in the morning 
in wagons and hauled to school and in 
the evening they are returned to their 
homes in like manner. The plan is not 
only successful, but is developing a bet: 
ter school spirit wherever it has been 
tried. One county that formerly had 
nearly 100 temporary  single-teacher 
schools, now has but 28 schools and 
more than 100 teachers, all of whom 
have graded work. 

From its earliest settlement Oklahoma 
schools have been infested with politics. 
The normal, agricultural and preparatory 
university schools, as well as the uni- 
versity proper, 14 in all, were each in 
the hands of a politically appointed board 
of regents. Recently the Legislature 
passed a law placing all of, these state 
schools, except the agricultural and me- 
chanical college, in charge of one board 
of seven members. This change has 
\made a decided improvement, but it 


is 


£500,000 | 


that the 
after the 
years and 


ever knew, 
looking 
50 


if they 
has been 
poor Lo for 


They forget, 
government 
elucation of 


has provided him with advantages that 
|have not been enjoyed by any boys and 


‘girls 
| the 
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the | 
the | 
of | 


with | 


side 


in any state of the Union, save 
w whoare blessed with the wealth 
of the 


ed 


and culture of private schooling 
highest order. 

The virgin soil of Oklahoma is the 
state’s greatest resource, notwithstand- 
the fact that Oklahoma has. more 
‘coal than Missouri, more shale than 
Kansas, more gas than West Virginia, 
more oil than Pennsylvania, more granite 
'than Vermont, and more limestone than 
Indiana, 

While Oklahoma has not begun to 
;more than scratch her soil, last year she 
'raised. a $45,000,000 corn crop, an 
$80,000,000 cotton crop, a _ $21,000,000 
‘wheat crop, a $3,500,000 alfalfa crop. 
la $2,000,000. broom corn crop, as 
‘many potatoes and _ sufficient smaller 
crops and fruit to bring the _ total 
up to $160,000,000. This year, not- 
withstanding the drought, the total 
will be larger and on Jan. 1 the Okla- 
homa farmer will be in better shape than 
a year ago. 

When Oklahoma has a good farmer on 
160 acres on the Indian territory 
of the state, as she has on the 
Oklahoma territory side, when these 
farmers have begun to till the soil with 
the skill of the New England or lowa 
farmer, we will preduce annually from 
the soil of this state from $400,000,000 
to $500,000,000. The opportunity awaits 
100,000 real farmers to enjoy the profits 
of this virgin soil and the_advantages of 
this mild climate. No other spot on the 
globe really has more. substantial ad- 
vantages to offer the thrifty young 
farmer, who knows how to plant, when 
to reap and how to market. Willing 
hands will find profitable employment. 
»The writer has purposely placed the 
problems of church and school first in 
this article. Finance, commercial devel- 
opment, railroad building, highway build- 
ing, street improvements, municipal 
building and all of these kindred prob- 
lems have so often occupied all of the 
space given to the story of the West, 
that the average reader has come to 
think that this is all they know out 
West. The average western city has 
much better buildings than the East. 
This is particularly true of the smaller 
towns; but because most people have 
heard this fact so often they may come 
to the conclusion that churches and 
schools are neglected. A bigger mistake 
could not be made. 

More men may be found in church in 
Oklahoma City on Sunday morning than 
in any city of New England having 100,- 
000 population. The church spirit is more 
general and it ineludes the best men in 
all of the professions. Church fellowship’ 
is as popular as civic pride and as per- 
sistently worked at. Ten thousand 
boys and girls attend Sunday school 


| ing 


every 


every Sabbath she _in Okie, 


follows that} 
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one from Oklahoma has applied to Wall 
street for money he has been told to ga 
home and get his constitution amended. 

The attempt to do this has failed on 
two occasions. During these three year@ 
Oklahoma has built 450 miles of new 
railroad, and at the present time has under 
construction half as much more. Local 
capital, assisted by foreign bond buyers 
has built the roads ‘without the help 
of the eastern money king, and in some 
instances in spite of his opposition. 

The corporation commission, to which 
the roads have so bitterly objected, have 
put trains on the roads where there was 
a demand for them and sufficient busi- 
‘ness to make them pay; they have 
\stopped trains where the local interest 
|was of greater moment than the through 
.traffic. They have seen that chronic of- 
ifenders of public courtesy Were dis- 
|missed, and that men who respected the 
_public’s rights were put in their places. 
The most insignificant citizen with a real 
grievance can get a hearing and action 
on it in Oklahoma,as quickly as the 
biggest corporation lawyer in the land, 
This is the chief reason the constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma has been bitterly re- 
viled by the eastern press. The consti- 
tution and its instrument, the corpora- 
tion commissidn, is more popular today 
than the day the constitution was 
adopted. 

Oklahoma City is today engaged in 
selling $1,000,000 worth of real estate 
within a mile of the heart of the city, 
from the proceeds of which she will 
erect a capitol for the state, making the 
state a present of it. 

Last year the total building permits 
issued in Oklahoma City amounted to 
$5,493,203. The first seven months of 
the dull year of 1911 has seen sufficient 
amount issued to insure that nearly as 
much building will be done in the city 
as last year. 

There, are some underlying conditions 
in Oklahoma that make for growth, 
intellectually, civically, and financially. 
The people represent 45 states. The 
constitutional convention which wrote 
Oklahoma’s fundamental law, and 
which, notwithstanding the reviling of 
the interests, reserves more power to’ 
the people than any other like docu-™ 
ment in America, was composed of men 
from 20 states and Oklahoma and Indian 
territories, as well as a representative 
from England and one from Scotland. 


FEDERAL WORK 
OF CONSERVATION 
SHOWS PROFITS 


WASHINGTON—The summer work 
of the geological survey shows no 'es- 
sening in conservation activities. Dur- 
ing the month of June the land-classi- 
fication board of the survey appraised 
174,910 acres as coal land in the west- 
ern states, placing a valuation thereon 
of $3,239,369. 

At the minimum price under which 
these lands could have been sold before 
the present. regulations were in force, 
this same area would have brought only 
$1,922,179. 

Fhe survey also classified 1,415,413 
acres as noncoal land and transmitted 
the finding to the general land office so 
that the land might be restored to the 
public domain, 

There have now been classified under 
the present administration, in 40-acre 
tracts, 16,873,370 acres as coal land, with 
the valuation of $711,992,537. The valua- 
tion of these same lands at the minimum 
prices would have been $266,652,431, the 
difference in favor of the government un- 
der the present policy being. therefore 
$445,340,106. During the same _ period 
39,215,844 acres have been classified as 
noncoal land and restored to the publis 
domain. In June three new withdraw- 
als of supposed coal land were made in 
North Dakota and Wyoming, embracing 
714,923 «cres, and four restorations were 
made in Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Wyoming, aggregating 1,847,264 acres. 

In connection with the classification of 
oil land, the secretary of the interior 
withdrew in June 170,333 acres in Wyo- 
ming, making a total of 3,970,429 acres 
of oil land now standing withdrawn and 
awaiting needed legislation in the in- 
terests of the conservation of the na- 
tion’s extensive petroleum deposits. 

In administration of the phosphate 
lands 149,129 acres found not to contain 
phosphate deposits were restored to en- 
try, leaving a total of 2,399,416 acres of 
phosphate land standing withdrawn and 
also awaiting necessary legislation. The 
tonnage of these important deposits has 
been conservatively estimated at over 
two billion tons of high-grade phosphate 
rock, 

Of land available for the development : 
of water power 10,019 acres were with- 
drawn during the month by the secré- 
tary of the interior, making a total of 
1,515,423 acres, including thousands of 
water-power sites, standing ‘withdrawn _ 
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CAPITAL OF INDIANA 
fO WORKING OUT FINE 
BOULEVARD SYOTEM 


Parks and Streams of Indian- 
apolis Being Beautified and 
Connected by Network ot 
Public Driveways 


STATE HOUSE 


~ 


NDIANAPOLIS—The first conception | 
“system” of parks in Indianapolis, | 
When work began according to a plan, 
was 1895. Today there is beginning 
to appear in the network of streets and 
capital a line of 
all of the large 
are the smaller 


NEAR 


ofa 
in 


avenues of Indiana’s 
boulevards connecting 
parks, and interwoven 
parks, little streams and lagoons, the 
river and streets of beautiful homes 
which in themselves are almost continu- 
ous parkways along the sidewalks and 
drives. ~ 

The original plan of the city’s streets 
adapts itself most favorably to the work 
in Alexander Ralston, a Scotch 
architect, had in mind the of 
Major L’Enfant, whom he had assisted 
in planning and surveying the national 
21 to 


hand. 
ideals 


capital, when he was chosen in 18 
lay out Indianapolis. 

the first evidences 
which 


Among 
thing 
the systematic work of park improve- 
beautiful 


of some- 


tangible would enter into 


ments was the building of 


stone bridges over White river and Fall! 
creek. New bridges there had to be, and | 
the question was whether to add enough! 


expense to a necessity to combine in it | 


the elegant and ornamental. This work ' 
began with the construction of the stone 
bzidge over Fall creek at Central avenue | 
in 1900, which was quickly, followed by | 
the building of 10 other bridges. 

A part of all of the small streams that 
‘run through they city will be used in| 
the development of the park system.. 
Sections of the work have already been | 
completed and work is now being prose- 
cuted on other parts. When this work | 
began, that part of Fall creek from Cap- 
itol avenue east to Thirticth 
distance of a mile and a half, was noth- 
tng but a ragged, unkept, country stream, | 
with the additional disfigurement of | 
plenty of signs posted along its banks. 

In some localities, this disfigurement 
was further accentuated by the dump- | 
ing of ashes, 
city refuse. The signs with occasionally 
a temporary board retaining wall, to- 
gether with five iron truss bridges, were 


street. 2 


the principal decorations between Capitol | 


avenue and Thirtieth street. ‘Today the 
channel has been cleared of rubbish and 
obstructions; along tle south bank the 
parking and boulevard have been finished 
from Capitol avenue to Central avenue; 
the bank has been terraced and sodded, 
and a concrete retaining wall built at 
the water's cement Walks and an 
occasional flower bed complete the work 
of beauty and charming effect. 

The old iron bridges have been re- 
placed by stone structures, and the work 
of reclaiming the north bank of the 
creek is progressing rapidly. This is 
only a small section of the proposed plan 
for connecting all of the large parks by 
a system of boulevards and small parks. 

The idea of combining the beautiful 
and artistic with the useful has recently 
taken shape in a proposed plan to relieve 
the crowded condition of the state capitol 
building. The State House is two squares 
west of the Indiana soldiers and sailors 
monument and occupies the center of a 
site containing a little over eight acres 
or two city blocks. It is being com-: 
pletely encompassed with business build- 
ings and as these would increase in 
height, the State House would gradually 
be “shut in” by a wall of commercial 
buildings, thus losing the architectural 
setting of which the dignity and worth 
of the building is deserving. 

It has become a necessity to relieve the 
congestion in the building, provide more 
room for the state library and museum 
and give up the space now occupied for 
these purposes to offices and committee 
rooms. A plan has been proposed that 
the state buy all of the ground from 
Washington to Ohio street and from 
Senate avenue to West street, to be used 
for a plaza around which future state 
buildings would be constructed as needed. 
A library building, a museum and a 
building for the supreme and appellate 
courts already have been discussed. 

The city would take up the idea on a 
smaller scale and continue the improve- 
ment:from West street to White river, 
thus connecting with the parking and 
boulevard system and bring the approach 
down into the business center of the 
city. 

A part of the north side of the plaza 
would be skirted by the canal and mili- 
tary park, which would combine with the 
sunken garden, fountains, flowers and 
trees of the plaza in a natural and pleas- 
ing extension of its artistic lines. 

It has been roughly estimated that 
the improvements would cost $2,200,000 
based on present land values. Should it 
be neeessary to wait several,years be- 
fore some of the land needed in the work 
is acquired, the rise in land values will 
probably increase this estimate. One of 
the very noticeable features - -of the. im-. 
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call 
son of the statistics then and now 
‘clearly establish this fact. 


it is $20,800,000. 


less 
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was $54,000, while in 1910 it was $9,800,- 
1000, 
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tin cans, and all kinds of | re 
| 13,467. 


(Photo by Bretzman) 


Showing Fall creek at Illinois street where park 


effect 1s ob- 


tained instead of mere highway 


property near sections that have been 
finished and where work has actually 
begun. 

The boulevard alone does not dom- 
inate the improvement in any way. In 
instance whee it is possible to 
a sufficient amount is 
or 


every 
obtain the ground, 
purchased to give the appearance of, 
in some to actually provide a) 
park rather than merely a 

When one observes that the realiza- | 
tion of the park system means an almost | 


cases 
boulevard. | 


uninterrupted parkway encircling the 
city, then takes into consideration that 
all of the streams passing through the 
city will be rescued from the dumping 
ground, the channels cleaned out and 
made wholesome, and both banks beauti- 
fied and improved, that some of the most 
uninviting and dreary wastes will be 
changed into the most beautiful and at- 
tractive begins to some con- 
ception ‘of the work and the benefits 
therefrom. 
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-adyance made by the publie schools since 
‘' the most strenuous and the most demo- 


its organization as a state is fully 
abreast of the splendid progress made in 
other directions. A brief compari- 
will | 
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Fifty years ago the value of all pub- 
lic school property was $10,000; today | 
During this same time | 
the school population has grown from 
than 5000 to 516,000. The amount 


out for school purposes in 1863 


Fifty vears ago the average length of | 
was 12.8, while} 
it is 30. That is to say 17.2 weeks 
have been added. The number of teach- 
ers emploved has increased from 300 to 
For salaries of teachers the 
amount has grown from $14,000 to 
$5.700,000. The salaries of teachers has 
increased from an average of $4 to $01 
a month. | 

3ut these are in large ‘part but 


dences of the material growth of our 
d 
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E. T. FAIRCHILD 


State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Iansas 


schools. And this material betterment is 
most gratifying. It is a long cry from 
the little sod sclioolhouse, of 1861 to the 
splendid school buildings of today. The 
high school buildings, unheard of in the 
early days of our state, are marvels 
of beauty and excellence, Ranging in 
cost from $10,000 to $200,000, they stand 
as splendid examples of twentieth cen- 
tury care and consideration for the well- 
being of our youth. The country school- 
house, too, is feeling the effect of mod- 
ern appreciation of the esthetic and the 
value of a proper environment for the 
child. Proper lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation are now regarded as essential 
qualities, 

But, better than all of these is the 
demand for-more thoroughly and more 
widely trained teachers. However well 
the teachers of the early sixties met the 
need of the times, the teacher of today 
must be vastly better trained. Our views. 
ef what the schools must do for the 
child have radically changed. To prépare 
our boys and girls for the active sical 
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mentioned an effective 
county high 
law and the normal training 

The truancy requires that all 
children between the of eight and 
fitteen shall attend school throughout the 
school year. That this law gets results 
is shown by tacts It has 
not been In operation quite 10 years, yet 
Within the last decade, and an in- 
erease of but 2000 in school population, 
the actual enrolment GO00 
and the actual average 
28,000. 
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ported by general 
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In 30 other counties what is known 
as the Barnes law is in operation. By 
the provisions of this act any county, 
by a majority vote of those voting upon 
the proposition, may, within certain 
financial limits, assume the support of 
all high schools aceredited by the state 
university in the county and located in 
towns of less than 16.000 inhaWitants. 
Tuition in shall then 
free to all pupils in the county. 

The law that has made provision for 
a normal training course in high schools 
is one of the striking educational ad- 
vances in history. Graduates from 
a four-year course in the reeoenized 
schools, the last year of which has con- 
sisted of prescribed normal training 
work are, upon passing the examination 
by the state board, granted a two-year 
renewable teachers’ certificate valid in 
any county in the state. One hundred 
and sixty high schools will have such a 
course for 1911-12 and fully 
will be engaged in a‘ serious study 
how to teach. “Better rural schools” is 
the educational slogan in Kansas. The 
first’ réquisite for these better schools 
is better teachers. ‘Two vears’ experience 
With the norma! training act promises the 
sIJlution of that problem and at the 
same time shows an increasing popular- 
ity of the high school. 

Another and a rotably progressive step 
is the introduction bf the study of agri- 
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culture and domestic arts into our high 
schools’ Under our new law 96 high 
schools will institute and maintain such 
courses the coming year, thus recogniz- 
ing the two fundamental industries of 
the human race. The rural school, too, 
will take up the subject of agriculture 
this winter. Indeed, the high schools, 
with their college preparatory, normal 
training, commercial, manual ‘training, 
domestic arts and agricultural courses, 
are appealing to all the ‘interests and 
meeting all the needs of all the people 
as never before. This is no idle boast, 
but again the showing of actual figures: 
Witness: In 1899-4900 the enrolment in 
the high schools of Kansas was 10,000; 
in 1909-10 it was 30,000—an increase of 
over Bigs Bet cent in 10 years, ‘and that, 
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too, on an increase of but 
population. In short, we 


recognize that the first duty of every 


school is to the community that supports | 


it. The vocational training of our 
boys and girls must go hand in hand 
with the purely cultural and disciplinary 
training. 

Jest of all. however, is the recogni- 
tion by the state of its obligations to 
the publie schools. Up to two years ago, 
Kansas had never appropriated one penny 
for the support of its public schools. 
July 1 there was available $400,000 to be 
our common schools for the next 
two years. At last the Kansas boy and 
girl haye come into their own. The Kan- 
sas schools have done much for our state. 
The progress has been marvelous; the 
schools of today are splendid in their ef- 
ficiency, but the schools of tomorrow. will 
be still better. 


U. Ss. PAYROLLS 
SHOW INCREASE 


In 1816 thefe were approximately 6321 
names on the federal pay roll, or about 
one to every 1300 of the population. In 
1911 there are 384,088, or one to every 
242 of the population. Add 121,000 for 
the atmy and navy, 1415 for representa- 
tives abroad and nearly 7000 as employes 
of Congress itself and of the judiciary, 
and we have a total of 513,854, or one in 
180 of the population. Fourth-class post- 
masters apply on private account some 
64,000 clerks, many of hte do other 
than postal work, 
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Last year there passed through the 
Suez canal 5433 vessels (an average of 
about 15 a business day), 
tonnage of more than 16,500,000. - This 
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Otto Goritz, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Uo. His children’s 
musical tastes are being formed with the aid of the Pianola Piano 


A Double Reason For Buying The Pianola Piano 


a laboratory for students of chemistry or collections of 
birds and insects for students of natural history. 


Among the noted schools and colleges now using 
the Aeolian Company’s instruments are— 
Vassar Radcliffe 
Harvard Columbia 
Wells College Tufts College 
Oberlin College Amherst College 
Lasalle Seminary Boston Normal School 
Melbourne University University of Michigan 
Australia Teachers’ College 
Ethical Culture School New York City 
New York City and numerous others 


There are hundreds of homes throughout the world 


And above all, through its vital improvement—the Metro- 
stvyle—the Pianola Piano teaches musicianly interpretation as 
indicated on Pianola music rolls by the world’s leading 
MUSICIANS. 


ae 3. “iik. are two sides to the Pianola Piano from 
Wie purchaser's standpoint. 
One is the Amusement side. 
Lhe other is the Hducational side. 
he amusement side everybody realizes. It is im- 
possible not to recognize the immense possibilities for 


enjoyment furnished by a piano that everyone can play 

and play well. 3 | I want to tell you how capitally my children 
Aiany persons who would not feel justified in buying ag Sat ie -naeldiomga bap hee ao 

a Pianola Piano for pleasure alone, however, do not hesi- nna ak Daniy sancitive expression > oO 

tate when they once understand its serious value as a might make them averse to learning to play on 

musical educator, particularly in instances where there are the keyboard; but I: find, as a matter of fact, 

young music students. 


The Aeolian Company. 
Gentlemen: 


that it works just the other way. As soon as 
they learn from it how a selection ought to be 
rendered, they go at it as hard as they can, 
and are much pleased if they hapren to approach 


There is only one way by which a taste for good 
the Pidnola’'s perfection. 
But, of course the best part of it all is 


literature can be cultivated in growing children 
ee L, + re ; 7 ¢ 4 » : : . 
) + 8g ey giving them free aig to tne best the fact that whether I am at home helping them today, where children have been taught to understand 
»00ks.. Similarly in music, a child s understand- or not, I can be sure that their musical educa- and appreciate good music through the aid of the Pianola 
ing cannot be developed unless a means is pro- tion is go ak on obi tares ge eg op cory Piano. There are hundreds of children being taught to 
: = odes a ee ee ORAS Of CAD 2 seer lay the piano by hand, whose love of music and desire 
vided for frequent hearing of good compositions. a good selection of Metrostyled rolls for ; : “v “a Cae 1 Asti] he a eth 
properly forming a child's musical tastes, and, O learn tO Play Was OTigieny Gree Yy aS wo 
as we all know now, it really ought not to be derful instrument. 
undertaken in any other way. _ In view of the great mass of evidence it is not too 
That I, personally, derive immense pleasure much to say that parents who fail to equip their homes 
with the Pianola Piano not only deprive themselves of a 


: . from playing on it I think you already know. 
Learning to Love the Piano; ° Pe en ji | | 

boundless source of pleasure but are actually compelling 

their children to study music at a marked disadvantage. 


Rei eve Me, 
LVot Dread Tt Cordially yours, 


G y s 
- . » . . ( , , ye 
Not only is the Pianola Piano of supreme importance 3 Cho, 


Tow else can this be so conveniently, so certainly 
attained as by installing a Pianola Piano in the home? 


in teaching appreciation and love of music to children 
as well as grown people, but it is of invaluable assistance 
to the pupil learning to play by hand. 


Ai Yor Wibrbtar LGU 


HE PIANOLA PIANO isa piano of the regular 
type with the Pianola inside its case. It has a regu- 
lation keyboard for hand playing and practice, and does 


not differ in tone, action or appearance from pianos that 
have no player-action in them. 

As a player-piano, the Pianola Piano is available 
to everyone. Due to its patented expression devices, such 
as the Metrostyle, Themodist, ete., the performance of 
even an unmusical person with the Pianola Piano 1s 
artistic and thoroughly enjoyable. 


It arouses an interest in music lessons by first arous- 
ing an interest in music. Es 

It reveals the goal for which the pupil is. striving 
and thus encourages him to keep up his exercises. It 
shows what perfect technique is, it stimulates a desire 
to progress, it trains the ear, educates the taste, develops 
appreciation of style, creates real musical comprehension. 


Wide-spread Recognition of the 
FPianola in E-ducational Circles 


The educational value of the Pianola is no longer an 
unproved theory. ‘The greatest educational institutions in the 
country now use it in their musical courses, Just as they provide 


zy, IMPORT ANT This phase of the Pianola—its educational value—is so little understood by parents generally, that we have had prepared a little booklet on the sub- 
. ject, that is both interesting and genuinely informative. Its author, Gustav Kobbe; speaks with authority, as he is not.only a musical critic and author of 
prominence, but has had the advantage of observing the influence of the Pianola in his own family. 7 
We will be very glad to send this booklet, free, to ev ery one desiring it, together with a catalog giving prices, of the Pianola Piano, descriptions and details of our easy 
purchase plan. Mail the attached coupon. | 

The Aeolian Company has spared no pains or expense in preparing the music for the Pianola Piano. Over 16,000 music-rolls, embracing all classes, are now 
available and new ones are continually added. In this work many famous musicians and musical educators, such as Paderewski, Moszkowski, Dr. Richard Strauss, 
on wi Chaminade, Prof. Walter R. Spalding of Harvard, Geo. Coleman Gow of Vassar, Albert A. Stanley, University of Michigan, and many others have 

assiste : | 
It should be clearly understood that this musical library is for exclusive use with the Pianola Piano and constitutes a most important factor in favor of this 
particular instrument. Player-pianos are not Pianola Pianos. The Pianola Piano was not only the. first in‘the field, but has been the first in improvements 
since. his is attested by the fact that both the musical and the educational worlds are unanimous in their preference for the Pianola Piano.» = 


sy 


There are but Five \Genuine Pianola Pianos. They are THE -STEINW AY, WEBER, STECK, WE EELOCK, and 
| STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANOS. From $550 Upwards. 


The Aeolian Company has agents in all the. principal cities of the world, and maintains its own establishments in the following cities. 


CHICAGO. "ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS DAYTON 
408-410 South Michigan Ave. 1004 Olive St. 25 West 4th St. .237 No. Pennsylvania St. 131 West 3rd St. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, Near 34th St, NEW YORK 
7 | : . The Largest. Manufacturers of cn ad ita sick qn the W orld. ° Be te aie Ue | 
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Great wall of China, seen near Nankou Pass, extends over 
the heights 


NORWAY IS INTRODUCING 
FOREST CONSERVATION TO 
SAF EGUARD BIG INDUSTRY 


(Special te the Monitor) 


HEN 


country like Norway it is always | 
terwards 


necessary for readers who are citizens of 
great and wealthy countries of the world 
to guard against being deceived by the 
amalliness of the actual figures. 
must always bear in mind that this ar- 
ticle deals with a country larger in 
tent than Great Britain and Ireland, but 
only scantily blessed with natural re- 
sources; 
can be put under the plow and the pop- 
ulation is hardly 2,500,000. 

Perhaps, the best way to realize the 
very important part which the forests 
play in the national economy of that 


country is by remembering that of tlie | 
'erty 


total value of the export of the country 
gebout 40 per cent is accounted for 
value of timber and wood pulp and oi 
paper made from wood pulp. 


At the present day, when higher ideals | 
} 


of citizenship are breaking through, 
whether they be called new 
isms or whether they be known any 
other name, there is generally a dispo- 
sition to greet these phenomena with 
general approval, but directly it comes 
to taking practical steps arguments are 
generally thrust forward showing that 
they are delaying developments and 
robbing society of the benefits of such 
development, and legislators generally 
have to meet very great opposition when 
subordinating the immediate benefits to 
what they conceive to be the general in- 
terests of the ¢ountry. It is always dif- 
ficult to prove conclusively that by de- 
laying developments you are thereby 
serving the interests of the country b 
even though sacrificing immediate be 
efits. 

If the Norwegian legislators of 
years ago could have foreseen what the 
future had in store, there is no doubt 
whatever that their actions would have 
been quite different to what they were. 
It must strike any one as very curious 
that in a country like Norway the per- 
centage of the total acreage of forests 
which belong to the state and municipali- 
ties, or to other public authorities, is 
only 12.4 per cent, whereas inthe case 
of Sweden the percentage is 33.2 per 
cent, Germany 33.7 per cent, Finland 
per cent, Russia 66.4 per cent. 

In the sixteenth. seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries some legislation was at- 
“tempted. In several cases the guiding 
principles were quite sound, but the rea- 
son Why the legislation was attempted 
at all was the argument that unless 
steps were taken to protect the forests, 
the King’s navy might find itself with- 
out sufficient timber of big dimensions 
for its own necessities. The legislation 
was not called for by the people, who 
had no appreciation of the necessity for 
it, and it therefore suffered the fate of 
most legislation of this kind, which did 
not originate with the people—it re- 
mained a dead letter. 

In 1739 the forest office was founded. 
It was much misunderstood by the 
peasantry, and-was probably considered 
to be merely an interference with in- 
dividual initiative and liberty and re- 
mained ineffective. | 

In 1660 the King of Denmark and 
Norway abrogated the form of govern- 
ment which had been in existence up to 
then, and assumed autocratic power. 
The treasury was therefore much in need 
of money, and it was during this period 
and afterwards that irreparable damage 
to the public interests was done. Large 
tracts of forest were sold at ridiculously 
low prices. The forest properties be- 
longing to the crown or to the district, 
were called commons. One of the most 
important. of these commons was sold 
for $500, 

Another large common was leased to 
a clergyman for $250 annually and it 
‘was reported to his majesty that this 
Was an advantageous price. A portion 
of this common was resold in 1890 for 
about $160,000 and it is safe to assume 
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Some years previously 
had 
nber on the same property 
valued at POUOU OO, but per 
haps the crowning instan ll was 
the of a property called Grondalen 
for the ridiculous sum of $10. The prop- 
is today valued at $100,000. 

Fortunately the interest of government 
Parliament in the forest properties 
awakened, and in 1849 a commission 
and in 
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vlich the state could spend 
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a3 the situation would allgw, 
and really way it was done is of 
more interest than the extent to which 
the state was able to do it. After all 
ithe most important part of these efforts 
was their edueational value. 
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GREAT WALL OF CHINA IS INSPIRING 


Racial Feeling Finds M odern Expression, However, in Splendid Chinese-Built 
Railway Conquering Mountains and Cutting Through Old Barrier 


EKING, China—A trip to 
Great Wall of China is perhaps 
the most attractive well as 
the most satisfying side trip that 
can be made by those who are 
-ested in the many sights of this great 
empire. No picture can be painted, nor 
can adequate description be penned, that 
wilt convey the full realization of the 
grandeur this oriental achievement. 
At a time when China before the 
eyes of the world in its endeavor 
alopt the intricate system of western 
civilization, it is worth while to 
on a few of China’s great 
and thus) strengthen expectation of 
future accomplishments. Among the 
|most celebrated are the Grand canal from 
|Tientsin to Hangchow, the irrigation 
| in the of Szechuan and 
‘the monumental stone bridges through- 
lout the empire; but the Great Wall is 
I the crowning marvel 
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a distance of 130 miles, cuts through the 
wall at the great caravan pass of Nan- 
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struction. 
In traveling along this road the tour- 


ists may see unique and 


pictures of Chinese life while the scen- | 


ery compares well with what is to be 


seen in the well known scenic lines in 


the Rockies. 
the success of this first attempt 


One admires most, how- 


ever, 


Chinese to build a railroad them- 
‘selves and the creditable way 
lawhich this work has been accomplished. 
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| seen 


' to travel 
been 


in China 
Over easier routes that have been built 
under supervision of foreign engineers. 
This is largely due to the absence of 
the middle man in dealings where Chinese 
alone are concerned. | 
On account of the cheapness of the la- 


more substantial than similar roads in 
States are built. For in- 
stance, instead fills of loose stones, 


the Chinese with their cheap labor can 


of 


same or even less cost, while masonry 


tings and fillings where in America such 
construction would be considered a waste 
of money. 

Ultimately the Peking-Kalgan railway 
will be extended to the Siberian fron- 
it will meet with the trans. 
thus shorten the 


where 
railway 
distance very materially between Europe 
and Peking. The building of the present 
line has resulted in allowing the visitors 

the Great Wall much greater com- 
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COST CUT ONE SIXTH 


(Special to the Monitor) 
ONDON—The authorities responsible 
for the safe guidance of shipping 
through the rocky approaches to the 
| harbors of St. Peters port and St. Samp- 
Guernsey, had a difficult problem 
to solve recently. The increase in pas- 
senger traffic demanded additional safe- 
guards, but» to erect a lighthouse with 
full equipment and with aecommodation 
for keepers would have cost approxi- 
mately £60,000 (about $300,000), a sum 
which seemed prohibitive. The 
upon which it was desired to: build were 
situated a mile from the island and 
named the “Platte Fougere.” Victor Hugo 
alludes to them in his “Toilers of the 
Sea.” 

Twenty miles to the north is the Cas- 
quets lighthouse, well known to those 
passing down channel and to American 
liners calling at Qherbourg or Havre. 
Between the Casquets and Guernsey 
harbors no other lighthouse existed to 
mark the rocky passages. In these cir- 
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(Copyright, Spooner & €o., London) 
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(Photograph copyright by E. O. Catford, 
C,uernsey ) 
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cumstances a well known Edinburgh firm 
of engineers tackled the problem and de- 
signed a novel construction which, being 
the first of its kind, is exciting the in- 
terest of the world of nautical engineer- 
ing. “ 

The lighthouse together with the house 
on shore for the keepers and the ma- 
chinery cost about £10,000 and it has 
been in use for a sufficiently long time 
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The light is turned on 
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burner 


the ve pres- 
ently 
clock, 
An important consideration was the | 
for a powerful fog signal to be | 
worked from the shore. During a fog, 
power is transmitted from the shore sta- 
tion through a heavily armored cable 
By means of this 
compressed into three. tan! 
on the summit of the tower. 


automatically wound by 


+ 
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com- 


ig 
clock, 


a blast to pass every 90 seconds 
through a siren and horn. powerful 
is the blast that it has been heard to 
a distance of 26 miles. Electrically each 
blast is signaled to the engine house 
on shore. 

To complete 
ful use of an 
If through any cause the lighthouse 
siren fails to sound, the siren on the 
disused It. Doyle is immediately brought 
into action, two blasts being given every 
90 seconds to differentiate it from the 
lighthouse which gives one blast every 
90 seconds. 

Two keepers only are required, who 
live on shore. A device for which the 
principal keeper is responsible insures 
that should the man on duty fail to 
register at any hour of the day or night, 
electric alarm bells call out the other 
keeper, thus acting as an additional 
safeguard and securing constant watch- 
fulness. 

Lighthouse keepers in other parts of 
the world as far as Scotland and Aus- | 
tralia have become interested in this 
arrangement seeing in it an aid to effi- 
cient watching and an advantage to 
themselves in emergencies. 
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Gateway through great structure at Nankou Pass ts aid to 
Chinese commerce 


OPENING OF PANAMA CANAL 
IS WELCOMED AS BENEFIT BY 
THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


I ONOLULU—Hawali sets great store 
on the completion of the Panama 
eanal. One cannot talk five minutes 
With business man here in Honolulu 
mentioning the future de- 
the country due to this 
work. Fortifications are be- 
constructed and a “second Gibral- 
is rearing itself over at least one 
island of the Pacific. In the matter of 
forts Oahu getting all the plums. 
Hawaii, Kauai and Maui are to be pro- 
cruisers in time of invasion. 
In connection with the fortifications 
in the “Crossroads” comes the need 
a repair station for vessels of the United 
States and those of any friendly power. | 
In times past size 
needed attention from the shipwrights 
machinists it was necessary to take 


a 
his 


velopment of 


is 


when a vessel of any 


or 


‘it. under its own steam or canvas when 


possible, to Mare island or Bremerton 
the American Pacific coast. In time 
ir this would be out of the question 
drydock in Hawaiian waters was 
necessary. The great Dewey 
was towed here, but the Hawaiian 
which is to be even greater in di- 
ions, to be built here and the 
vork is progressing to the satisfaction 
every one. Pearl lochs, a miniature 
inland sea a short distance from Hono- 
was selected as the most available 


of 

and a 
dock 
dock, 
mens is 


Ot 


lulu, 
place. 

The original appropriation for this 
dry dock was $1,760,000. To this several 
hundred thousand dollars have been ad- 
ded for the reason that after all of the 
plans and specifications for a dock 620 
feet long had been drawn it was discov- 
ered that there should be a larger one 
to accommodate the largest battleships 
in the American navy. So now the 
length is 320 feet with a width of 110 
feet and a clear depth of 35 feet. Tim- 
bers for the smaller dock which had been 
taken from Washington forests were cast 
aside, so far as this work is concerned, 
when the changes were made in the plans. 
This meant delay, too. The contract 
had been let to a local company of which 
Walter Dillingham, an island boy, is the 
president. 

The dredging at Pearl harbor is second 
only to that at Panama in the Canal 
Zone. Of course this includes the work 
of dredging the harbor channel, making 
the locks easy of access to the biggest 
vessels, This work has been going on 
daily for four years and employment 
to hundreds of men has been furnished. 
A new town has sprung up in a locality 
that was a cattle station with but little 
vegetation. In the construction of the 


| Cement is: one 


of | 
' brought 


dock false crib work that must be an: 
chored is used. This is built on the 
plan of a frame house. 

The skeleton is sunk, weighted with 
thousands of tons of lava rock brought 
from a gulch several miles away. Once 
down the water is pumped from the 
structure which has been thoroughly 
bulkheaded. Then concrete is poured in. 
of the large items in 
the cost of this $2,000,000 drydock. It 
is estimated that 200,000 barrels af this 
product will be used in the work. 

In addition to a vast quantity of ce- 
ment blocks there will be as much stone 
into requistion. More than 
1000 granite blocks will be used in the 


‘construction and these will be brought 


) 


from quarries in California. Each 
block, weighing more than a ton, is 
cut and tested at the quarries before 
leaving there. Being dressed and ready 
for placing they will be transported 
from the quarries. direct to Pearl har- 
bor and swung into position from the 
vessel. 

Engaged in this mammoth operation 
seven dredgers, brought from the’ main- 
land, were for a long time in the locks 
and no two were of the same type. The 
bottom of the locks is mainly coral and 
it requires machines of tremendous 
strength and lifting power to bite into 
and hold the coral socks. The turbine 
type churns the coral and then draws 
it by suction through a tube and by 
other power it is forced through pipes 
to deep water where it is discharged. 
Another type picks up the coral, deposits 
it in her own bunkers and carries the mass 
into deep-water pockets in the Pacific. 
The machines are manned by men who 
have had experience in sea bottoms of 
every description and they work well. 

The Pearl harbor drydock is eight 
miles from Honolulu and, is accessible 
by land or water. Trains on -the Oahu 
railway will run directly to the build- 
ings and the electric railway company 
contemplates paralleling ‘this road so 
there will be ample opportunity for 
the officers and men of the warship ta 
get into town. Located near the dock 
will be two forts in which some of the 
largest guns used in United States for- 
tifications will be placed. In two years 
the fortifications will be surrounded by 
green grass. Eighteen thousand trees 
have been set out as a nursery and 
these will be planted in time for decor- 
ative and shade purposes. The build- 
ing for the officers will be of concrete 


and built on the most approved plans. 


GEORGIA TO BOOM 

COMMONWEALTH 
THANKSGIVING DAY 

ATLANTA, Ga.—It is estimated that 
10,000,000 post cards, pamphlets, news- 
papers and other kinds of literature ad- 
vertising Georgia will be mailed today to 
people in other states and countries. 

Leading business,men of. the state 
were prime movers in the plan to make 
Thanksgiving day especially notable to 
Georgia. 

“Everybody is in on this,” said Frank 
Weldon, chairman of.the movement. “The 
school child can send ‘its card to its lit- 
tle friend in a distant state; the great 
merchant, manufacturer, banker, profes- 
sional man, farmer or workman are all 
invited to join inthe effort to reach as 


many outside people as possible’ and to 
make them think and talk of Georgia. 


FISHING GROUND FOR BERMUDA 

Bermuda will soon have a salt water 
fishing preserve covering an area of 
about five square miles. It will be made 
by constructing a sill of concrete across 
the single narrow opening which unites 
Harrington sound with the ocean, and 
fixing a screen to prevent the exit of 
fish, 
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AREA OF WESTERN 
CANADA FOREST 
LANDS ENLARGED 


WINNIPEG, Man.—By recent enlarge- 
ments the aggregate area of the forest 
reserves in western Canada is now 25,186 
square miles, as compared with 16,312 
square miles formerly. The increase in 
Manitoba is 944 square miles, the area 
now under reserve being 35845, square 
miles, as compared with the previous 
area, 35754%4 square miles. 

With the present area of 937 square 
miles under reserve, the Saskatchewan 
reserves have increased by 197 square 
miles over the former area of 740 square 
miles. . 

Alberta’s reserves have well nigh 
doubled jn area, being now 18,564% 
square miles, as compared with’9702, an 
increase of 88621/, square miles. 

In British Columbia alone has the 
area under reserve been lessened. In 
that. province the. former reserved atea 
hwas 2295. ‘square imiles; thé area. re- 
served is now 2115% square miles, ni 
showing a decrease of 179% square: 

The largest forest reserve is the Rocky 
Mountain reserve of 18,213 miles, which 
includes Rocky Mountain park, Jasper 


Forest park and Waterton Lakes pari. 
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INVES TORS 


We deal only in such securities as are unquestionably safe and insure 
a steady income. 

We especially call vour attention to the fact that our Chicago Real 
Estate Bonds and Chicago First 2fortgages are legal investments in many 
States for Savings Banks. Trust Companies. Insurance Companies and en- 
dowed colleges,and BECAUSE OF THIS EXCELLENT FEATURE SHOULD 
PROVE ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO THE INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR. 

For the benefit of our patrons and those who will become our customers 
we enumerate some of the important States: 

1. Our Chicago real estate bonds and first mertgages are legal invest- 
ments for Trust Companies of Illinois, New York, Indiana, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Vermont, Maryland and California. 53 

2. Our securities ure also legal investments for Insurance Companies in 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Jowa and New Jcrsey. 

3. Cur Chicago real estate bonds and mortgages are also legal for 
Savings Banks of California, Illinois, Maryland, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

4. These securities also conform with the statutes of Michigan, exccpt 
we require an Illinois trust company trusteeship, inst@ad of a Michigan 
trust company. 

No Investor has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest on any bond 
or mortgage purchased of us. 

Call or write for Circular of Bonds and Mortgages—any amount—$100 
to $50,000—5'2% and 6% interest. 
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The | most delicious 
cured—smoked by the 
way that gives it a 
trimmed to perfection. 


. | 

iD & MORTGAGE CO. | 

WERICAN BOND & Mo i 
Bank Floor, Royal Insurance Building, 158-160 Jackson Boulevard, || 
CHICAGO. | 
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ABSOLUTELY CLEAN DISHES: 


and have them quick, without being 
nicked, cracked or broken by using 
the New Improved 
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Dish W ashing ily 
Machine : 


Dishes do not move while washing. 
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CATALOGUE 


1403 Auditorium Tower 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR 


Garis-Cochrane Mfg. Co. 


Telephone Harrison 2081 


ham you ever 
old-fashioned “Hickory-chip”’ 
never-to-be-forgotten flavor— 


ideal for shortening or frying. 


“yet cost no more than the 
ordinary kinds.” 


true economy today by 
ing your order for MAJESTIC 
iam, Bacon or Lard. 
low yourself to be talked into 
anything else—because there is 
no substitute for MAJESTIC. 


All Majestic Products ~ 
are Government Inspected 
Before Your Dealer 


Receives Them. 
For Sale Everywhere 


SULZBERGER & SONS 
COMPANY 
U. S. A: 
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BURG UF NORFOLK'S 
AMUNDEL CASTLE 13 
HUGGED YET MODERN 


(Special to the Monitor) 


ONDON—Arundel castle, the Sussex 

home of the Duke of Norfolk, upon 
vhom as earl marshal devolved the chief 
duties connected with the organization of 
the coronation of King George V., and 
who not only is Premier Duke of Eng- 
land but adds to his other titles the 
quaint one of “chief butler,” is a mag- 
nificent pile of buildings, beautiful in the 
extreme, not only on account of its situ- 
ation, raised as it is above the little 
town of Arundel in truly feudal manner 
and set against the verdant background 
of its park. 

Whether seen rising up suddenly and 
Sharply from the narrow streets of the 
village, or distantly shimmering in the 
sunshine from the east, or viewed from 
the flat river meadows of the Arun, it 
always delights one by the boldness of 
its position and its rare combination of 
ancient ruggedness and the comparatively 
modern air of smoothness and comforta- 
ble prosperity which restoration has im- 
parted to it. 

The main entrance to the castle is over 
a drawbridge and beneath the Fitzalan 
and Norman towers. These splendid 
towers are of exceedingly ancient date. 
The former called after Richard Tlitzalan, 
the eleventh earl, having been built ir 
1295. This earl also rebuilt part of the 
older Norman gateway, beyond which 
one emerges into a quadrangle, three 
sides of which are formed by the pri- 
vate and state apartments of the Nor- 
folk family, and on the fourth side of 


| which stands the magnificent old Nor- 
man keep, the most ancient part of the 
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tasted—mild 


They have no equal. 

Ask your butcher for a MAJESTIC HAM or for a 
few slices to try—its indescribable, satisfying tang 
whets your appetite for more. 

MAJESTIC BACON is of the same high quality as 
MAJESTIC HAM—smoked and cured in the same 
good old-fashioned way— it just melts in your mouth. 

MAJESTIC LARD is pure lard—that’s why it goes 
farther and is less expensive to use than other lard— 


Put up in convenient 


iy ~ HAMS, 
BACON & LARD. 
"The Finest In The World. | 
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You can serve and eat every parti- 
iM cle of these famous hams and bacons 
Ge there is no waste. 


Begin to prac- 
plac- 


Don’t al- 


M.J.& W.E.Hosac 
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Women’s Tailors and 
' . Dressmakers 


64 East Van Buren Street 
(Steinway Hall Building, Near Michigan Ave.) 


CHICAGO 


The Finest Made-to-Order Costumes at Moderate Prices 


159 La Salle 
Street 
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SHIPMAN & WAYNE 
INSURANCE 
FIRE INSURANCE ——AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
We are agents for the’ 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
Calumet Insurance Co. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 


CHICAGO 


Tel. Ran, 
861-362 


'SWANBOURNE LAKE IN ARUNDEL CASTLE PARK 


(Photograph copyright by J. White & Son, Littlehampton, England) 
A favorite spot for artists—There are many other equally attractive retreats on the estate 
that surrounds the home of the Duke of Norfolk 


castle, portions of it being undoubtedly 
of Saxon origin. 

The “Gateway Chambers” were sup- 
posed to have been occupied by the Em- 
press Matilda as early as 1139, while 
tradition would carry us still further 
into the misty ages, and assert that here 
Altred the Great also sojourned; cer- 
tainly he left to his nephew Althelm his 
manor of Arundel, and as the manor 
commands the entrance to the valley of 
Arun from the sea, it may be presumed 
that a careful soldier like Alfred would 
in all probability protect it by a for- 
tress. 

The steps up to the keep are both pic- 
turesque and romantic and must have 
been even more so before the necessary 
restoration of the surrounding walls was 
undertaken. 

The east tower of the castle and a 
portion of the southeast front adjoining 
it are believed to have been erected by 


Karl Roger, as they bear traces of the' 


Norman influence. } 
The west wing was built by Richard 
Titzalan the thirteenth earl in the mid- 


dle of the fourteenth century. Ransoms 


paid by the French prisoners taken at 
Crecy are said to have helped to pay for 


the great hall and adjoining buildings 
which he erected. 

The east wing dates from the time of 
Henry VIII. and is supposed to have 
been the work of William Fitzalan or 
his son Henry. 

Bernard‘ the twelfth Duke of Norfolk, 
to skip over many many years, co-n- 
pletely renovated the castle which had 
gradually fallen from its high estates 
after the struggles of the Roundhead 
times, beginning his work in 1791. 

Arundel castle has no lack of thrilling 
moments in its history. The first siege 
of which we read was in 1102, when the 
third earl, Robert Belsmere, rebelled and 
Henry I. came to its walls to subdue it. 
His hasty assault upon it came to noth- 


ing, as in the meantime Robert had 
surrendered at Shrewsbury. 

The next siege of which we hear was 
in the reign of Stephen; and later when 
the great struggle between Charles I. and 
the Parliament was in progress the 
“Roundheads” gpized the castle while 
the earl of the day was absent. After 
this it had a comparatively uneventful 
time. ; 

The park in which’ the castle stands 
is very beautiful. No wonder that Tur- 
ner, Constable, Prout and Vicat Cole, as 


well as hosts of lesser artists painted 
here. The far famous Swanbourne lake 
has ever been their chief haunt, but 
there are many other spots, such as 
those where the Coombes or rugged 
chalk cliffs, clothed with luxuriant  over- 
hanging foliage afford a. delightful foil 
for the smoothness of the surrounding 
downs, or where the. satin-barked 
beeches rise from the soft springy soil, 
bedded with russet leaves, and allow 
one, through their delicate green boughs, 
a glimpse of the deep blue haze of a 
summer’s day beyond. 

The Southwood gate, beside which 
flows the Arun, opens on one of the 
sweetest river scenes imaginable. High 
wooded hills whose trees reach down to 
the water’s edge and precipitous chalk 
cliffs form the boundary of the river on 
one side, while on the other stretches 
the verdant plasm of the Arun, just dis- 
cernible through the tall, rushes. Each 
bend in the river reveals some fresh pic- 


ture, till at length Arundel castle once 
‘more comes in view, seen flanked on one 
side by the deep shade of woods with 
its towers outlined against the sky and 
its bewildering extent enhanced by a 
wide foreground of cool green meadow 
land. 


CONSERVING NORWAY FORESTS 
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| forests of indifferent value in the public| the percentage of increase is greatest, 


(Continued from page one) 


were studied, and private forest owners 


received free assistance. Schools for 
foresters were founded; planting schools 


i 


interest generally, so that the state 
forest department lias always been work- 


‘ing at a disadvantage compared with 


were also formed, setting.an example in | 


recreating the forest where reckless own- 
ers hag#destroyed it. Much was also) 
done to reclaim bog-land for forest culti- 
vation. Another branch of state activity 
was the establishment of a station for the 
provision of suitable seed. Although it) 
took a long time, these efforts have borne 


- ruit i ‘akene blie inter- alt a | 
excellent fruit in awakened publi te 'reason for this is that about 60 per cent 


est expressed through the formation in 
1898 of the Norwegian Forest Society. 

The society is in receipt of a grant 
from the state, but most of the work 
has been done through private initiative, 
and at the expense of public-spirited citi- 
zens. Branch societies have been formed 
all over the country; the parent society 
again giving them grants. 

Through the initiative of the society, 
8,000,000 plants are being set annually 
and the number is increasing. A large 
quantity of seed is sown annually. Jfur- 
ther, miles of ditches are being dug an- 
nually to reclaim bog-land. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress the society is thus 
increasing the forest area at the rate 
of about 25,000 to 30,000 maal annually 
(one acre practically equals four maal), 
and as it is reckoned that where the 
ground is suitable these new forests 
will be ready for cutting in 40 years or 
possibly less, it will be seen that the 
society is in this way adding very large 
sums annually to the national wealth. 
The result of the initiative of the s0- 
ciety is now being seen in the work which 
the farmers are now undertaking at their 
own expense on their own properties. in 
fact, ib is possible that forest owners 
are now doing at their own expense quite 
as much as the society jtself is doing. 

The area of all the Norwegian forest 
lands is estimated to be 69,000,000 maal 
(about 17,250,000 acres), but of this 
1714 per cent must be calculated to be 
unproductive. - The; average value was 
calculated to be about $2.60 per maal. 
The value of forests varies very much 
according to the nature of the trees and 
the geofraphical situation; in fact, it 
varies from about 10 cents up to $12 
per maal, ' 

It is the pine and fir forests which 
are valuable; those consisting of bireh 
and other ordinary leaf trees being much 
less valuable. 

When the forest commission had 
stopped the gales there were still con- 


| siderable areas in possession of the state 


and of the educational commissioners; 
likewise’ there_were. forests belonging 
to the locality and the farmers jointly, 
i. e., they belonged to the public author- 
ity, but_all the farms had certain “rights 
of usage” to take out wood for their 
own purposes, Since. then a good many 
forests have been bought by the state, 


but to @ great extent they have been 
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In spite of this, the 
been eminently 


private owners. 
financial results have 


| satisfactory. 


At the present moment the public for- 


'ests comprise: over 10,000,000 maal, of 


which over 600,000 is pine and fir forest. 
The average value is estimated at about 
60 cents, or about one fourth of the 
average value of the whole country. The 


of the whole is situated in the northern 


| part of the country or in high altitudes 


and chiefly consists of leaf trees. ‘The 
total value of the public forests is really 
reduced to 20 per cent through the vari- 
ous farmers’ “rights of usage.” The net 
profits from the publie forests from 1857 
to 1907 amounted to $2,750,000. During 
tthe same period the increase in value was 
over $2,000,000. The value of the so- 
called rights orrights of usage Was some- 
what under $2,000,000. Thus the result 
of state management of property which 
was despised by the private property 
owners is over 170 per cent in 50 years. 

Perhaps one can get the best idea of 
the results of modernized forestry and 
of the influence upon forest values of 
modern industry by taking the case of 
the forests around the rivers debouching 
at Drammen, where the population has 
been singularly energetic. 

These forests comprise about 11 per 
cent of the total forest area of the 
country. From 1807 to 1826 on an av- 
erage 26,000 tylts (one tylt equals 12 
logs of timber) were floated down the 
river. In the following decades. this 
average increased to 36,000, 56,000, 73,000, 
85,000, 107,000, 197,000, reaching in the 
decade 1897 to 1906, 460,000 and in 1908 
the number was 554,000 tylts. 

Seeing that all through the last cen- 
tury the continual complaint was that 
these forests were being denuded and 
that nevertheless, according to expert 
opinion they are today better than ever, 
it is obvious that there must be an ex- 
planation: 

The total value of the wood floated 
down in 1891 was $735,000, in 1895 
$1,350,000, in 1900 $1,840,000, and in 1905 
$2,000,000. The average value per mah] 
yhas’ increased from $2.60 t» $6.40, 

It will be seen that in the decade, 1897 
to 1906, about 18 times as many tylts 
were floated down as the average dur- 
ing the years 1807 to 1826, At the same 
time the cubical contents of the wood in 
1897 to 1906 was only five and a half 
times the cubical contents in 1807-1826; 
so that it will be seen that the trees are 
now cut at a very much younger age 
than at the commencement of last cen- 
tury, in fact the time allowed for each 
tree to grow to salable dimensions has 
probably been reduced om an average 


from about 100 or 120 years to 40 ee 
The trees dre now cut at the age when 
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but even this is not suflicient to account 
for the increased yield. 

The explanation is that at the begin- 
ning of last century the wastage was 
great; only the largest and best trees 
being brought to the rivers. A very 
large number were allowed to rot in the 
forests, and in fact the wastage was esti- 
mated at 50 per cent, as only nine-inch 
top diameter was useful at that time. 

Owing to the fact that the wood pulp 
factories are able to use small dimensions 
profitably the wastage has been reduced 
to 10 per cent, besides which the water- 
courses have been improved, reducing 
the destruction of timber in the course 
of being floated. It is also now possible 
to get the timber. to the rivers over 
longer distances than before. Formerly 
the best trees were cut near the rivers 
and some of the outlying portions of the 
forests were left untouched. 

Another interesting point has been 
brought out by the secretary to the 
public forest office in Norway, namely 
that much has been done through the 
peasantry not wasting so much wood 
in building fences and for fuel. Wire is 
being used for fencing instead of young 
trees - and more economical stoves are 
being taken into use in preference to the 
old open fire places. 

To show the enormous difference whieh 
the advent of industries has made, it 
may be mentioned that the export ‘of 
sawn wood decreased from 231,000 cubic 
meters in 189}.to 79,000 in 1908. During 
the same period the export of wood 
pulp increased from 88,000 to 150,000, 
and of mechanical pulp from 4300 to 
65,000, and of paper made from wood 
pulp from 29,000 to 72,000. 

It is also estimated that during the 
years 1880 to 1908 the total amount 
paid out in wages for felling the timber, 
bringing it to the rivers, floating it down 
to the towns, manufacturing it into lum- 
ber and pulp or paper, loading it into 
vessels, etc., increased from $525,000 to 
32,350,000. > 

In consequence’ of the great demand 
for timber for industrial purposes the 
prices of wood for the saw mills which 
require the largest dimensions increased 
from 70 cents per cubic meter in 1891 to 
$2 in 1905. During the same period the 
prices per cubic meter for wood suitable 
for the pulp mills increased to $1.60. 

Although the efforts which have been 
made in Norway have been laudable it 
is not the purpose of this article to 
give the impression that everything has 
been for the best. A German professor 
who traveled in Norway to see the for- 
ests is responsible for the statement that 
if more scientific forestry wére resorted to, 
the yield of the Norwegian forests could — 
be doubled, and one of the most reliable 
Norwegian authorities estimates that the 
yield could be increased 33 per cent. In 
fact, Norway is just @ the commence- 
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ment of rational treatment of the forests. 
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CONDITIONS WN INDIA 
UNDER BRITISH RULE 
ANALYZED BY WRITER 


ppiness and _ Prosperity 
Said to Depend Upon 
Whether Country Resumes 
Calm or Unrest Continues 


BRAHMANS ACTIVE 


(Special to the, Monitor) 

HE happiness and prosperity of India 
depend largely on whether the 
country is settling down to its normal 
calm under the Pax [Jritannica, or 
whether the wave of “unrest” which is 
sweeping through all eastern countries 

is increasing in volume. 

The early part of the year gave fair 
promise of calm, but as the time for 
the coronation of King George ap- 
proached, the committal of two crimes 
showed the extremists were still bent 
on carrying out their plan of forcing 
the government to. take repressive 
measures and so become unpopular. As 
in former years the centers of sedition 
seem to be among the Mahratta Brah- 
mans of Western India and the Babus 
or clerkly caste of Hindus, who are in- 
habitants of Lower Bengal and more 
especially of Calcutta and thie 
towns in its neighborhood. Ticse crimes 
were committed in broad daylight, and 
were not the misguided acts of indi- 
viduals with real or fancied grievances, 
but were deliberately planned and car- 
ried out by secret societies. 

India is more than a country, it is a 
continent peopled by diverse races, speak- 
ing different languages and having little 
or nothing in common; in many Cases, 
indeed, having violent antipathies which 
are only kept in check by the presence 
of a supreme power. 

The would-be revolutionaries have 
realized that the Indian people as a whole 
have no grievance against the govern- 
ment, and to a great extent are not even 
conscious that an agitation against Brit- 
ish rule is being carried on. The lead- 
ers of the movement consider that until 
the people have a grievance they have no 
chance of enlisting their sympathies, 
much less their cooperation, in their ef- 
forts to subvert British rule. All the 
writings of the newspapers controlled 
by the agitators, all the seditious pam- 
phlets distributed by them, are written 
with the object of making the people 
think they are not being fairly treated. 
and every outrage planned and carried 
out.by them, is done with the deliber- 
ate intention of forcing the government 
of India to take such action of a repres- 
sive nature 28 may in some way be 
worked up as a general grievance. 

As only 20 per cent of the adult male 
Hindus and five in each thousand women 
can read and write, the dissemination of 
literature is not sufficient, and’ thousands 
of agitators traverse the country propa- 
gating sedition, but apparently without 
much success. Price Collier has just pub- 
lished a most interesting book “The West 
in the East from an American Point of 
View.” 

In this he says, “It is somewhat dis- 
‘concerting to an observer and student 
of Indian affairs to find that it is from 
the Hindu element and largely from the 
Brahman caste that the murderers, sedi- 
tious writers of the vernacular press, 
and the men who shoot down the English 
officials on platforms and in theaters 
are drawn. It can only mean that the 
great Brahman caste, which for centuries 
have been the social and political lead- 
ers of these timid and ignorant masses, 
are jealous of the English authority. 

“Instead of aiding in all efforts to im- 
prove sanitation, in all efforts to protect 
the peasant from the money’ lender, in 
all schemes for irrigation and education, 
the Brahman is the leader of the reac- 
tionist party. He prefers, apparently, 
that the mass of the people should re- 
main ignorant and helpless, as his 
position is magnified by just the width of 
the social chasm between himself and 
them. 

“He both hates the English and de- 
spises his own people. He and his people 
have been the victims of the Turk, the 
Tarter, the Mongol, who times’ without 
number have swept through the Afghan 
passes . . . but he has heretofore re- 
appeared as the religious, social and po- 
atical lord of these poor people. He 
would rather have chaos again than see 
his acknowledged superiority slip away 
from him, through the uplifting of the 
masses, Slow though the process be, by 
the English rulers.” 

Mr. Collier goes on to say that there 
are numbers of sympathizers with the 
Indian patriots in America, and that 
they should realize that it is the Brah- 
mans they are backing and that the agi- 
tation “is an effort to replace British 
control by the rule of the Brahman, 
which represents the most tyrannical 
and the most revolting social, religious 
and political autocracy the world has 
ever seen. If one were to search the 
world to find ideals utterly unlike and 
destructive of western ideals of govern- 
ment, of religious liberty and of social 
freedom, he could find them nowhere 
better than in Brahmanism.” 


The mass of the population is agri- 


cultural and dependent on the yearly or 
half-yearly harvests. If these fail, and 
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the rule of Great Britain the lot of the people 


said to be a happy one 
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and his family starve. In the old days 
of native rule and imperfect communi- 
cations he accepted this fate, not in 
thousands but in tens of thousands. This 
agricultural population numbers some 
290,000,000 out of the 300,000,000 of 
Hindustan and the task of feeding them 
in time of famine is a colossal one. 
sritish rule has given 50 years of 
peace from invaders and has in this way 
viven the peasant a chance of living in 
security and comparative ease in norma! 
years, but what has it dorie to help him 
in times of famine? The answer is best 
given in figures. Fifty vears ago there 
were 300 miles of railway, now there 
are more than 30,000, mostly constructed 
by private enterprise with British capi- 
tal. By means of these railways it is 
now possible, and comparatively easy, 
to transfer grain from one part of India 
to another, and tlie fact of these facili- 
ties of transportation serves to equalize 
prices in the different provinces. The cli- 
matic conditions of this vast country 
are so varving that what is a bad season 
in one part probably means bumper har- 
vests in some other part. Formerly the 
people where harvest had failed starved, 
while within a few hundred 
miles grain was a glut on the markei. 

Now there are elaborate provisions for 
fighting. famine, and as soon as it is 
officially declared that there is famine 
in a particular district, the civil author- 
ities import grain and open famine re- 
lief works at which all can earn suf- 
ficient to keep them alive. These fam- 
ine relief works usually take the form of 
digging wells, banking up earth to make 
irrigation tanks, or road construction. 
Always work which will be of perma- 
nent use to the country. 

With famine as with other evils pre- 
vention is better than cure and for many 
years “the efforts of a large department 
have improving the 
existing means of irrigation and so en- 
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been directed to 
suring a certain amount of crops even 
in when the rain fall is deficient 
or even in parts fails altogether. So 
successful have they been that one acre 
in seven under cultivation is ir- 
rigated. This means no less than 50,- 
000,000 acres of irrigated land, and of 
this 17,000,000 is watered by canals 
which have been built during the last 
50 years, and each year sees long lengths 
of fresh canals being opened. A similar 
extent of country is watered by wells. 
These are usually constructed by private 
enterprise, the government advancing 
money to cultivators for this purpose. 

Education has been made free to all, 
and established in the larger 
villages., In spite of the fact that the 
bulk of the agricultural class look on 
education as quite unnecessary, the de- 
sire for school education is steadily 
spreading and the daily attendance is 
now more than 6,000,000. So far this 
includes very few girls, but the necessity 
for educating their women is now ac- 
knowledged by the better classes, and 
efforts are being made to provide facili- 
ties. The dearth of qualified women 
teachers and the system of keeping 
women in seclusion are the chief diffieul- 
ties, but each year sees an improvement, 
and the progress, though gradual, is 
constant. 

With the spread of education it_is 
becoming more and more possible to em- 
ploy natives of India in the administra- 
tion of the country. Of the 29,000 
higher posts in the administration, with 
salaries from £60 per annum and up- 
w ‘ds, over 22,000 are held by natives, 
and only 6500 by Europeans. All the 
lower posts, of which the number is 
alvays very large in an eastern coun- 
try, are held by natives. 

Each conqueror in turn took from 
India all he could in the way of loot and 
each in turn left the country poorer than 
he found it. The British invasion of 
India began commercially and with the 
exception of wars carried on from time 
to time for the acquisition of further 
provinces and for the maintenance of 
British power in those so gained, has to 
a great extent maintained its commercial 
character. The value of India today lies 
in the fact that the resources of the 
country have been and are still being ex- 
ploited by British capital. It is British 
capital which built the railways, it is 
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British capital which started the indigo’ 


and jute industries’, the tea gardens of 
Assam and Kangra, the cotton mills of 
Bémbay and Cawnpore, and nearly every 
great enterprise in that country, the ex- 
ception being those financed by the 
Parsees, a race of traders who have taken 
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advantage of the protection of the Eng- 
lish flag and who, while amassing for-s 
tunes for themselves, have like the Eng- 
lish built up industries which give em- 
ployment to thousands and afford a ready 
market for the raw produce of the 
country. * 

England has today invested capital in 
India to the extent of £350,000,000, all 
devoted to commercial and_ industrial 
development. The natives of India have 
not yet learned to invest money, and it 
is calculated that they have a sum equal 
to the British invested capital, buried 
underground or hidden in temples and 
buildings, or in precious stones and jew- 
elry. 

Without British capital India could not 
have progressed, and unless England had 
found India a profitable field for invest- 
ment, the capital would never have been 
invested and the country would have 
been left to its fate, which would have 
meant. internecine war and impoverish- 
ment, with ultimate subjugation by some 
other race. 

Under British rule the lot of the peo- 
ple is a happy One, justice is available for 
all and every man knows that his earn- 
ings are safe and that he can sleep Sse- 
curely in his bed, a condition of affairs 
very different from that prevailing be- 
fore the advent of the English, when 
justice was the whim of the nearest chief, 
and the scourges of war, famine and 
pestilence swept through the land in 


“successive Waves. 


Freedom from “unrest” will mean the 
gradual raising of the standard of living 
and the advancement of the man of the 
population to higher ideals, along a broad 
road of progress, the development of the 
natural resources of the country and 
finally a united India where men will 
have learned to look on themselves as 
members of a common community in- 
stead of as at present as members of 
some particular caste or race with little 
or nothing in common with the other 
ratives of India. 

When that time comes the people of 
India will be fit to govern themselves 
and there will no longer be any necessity 
for the British rule. sUntil that time 
approaches every incitement to unrest 
throws India into the hands of agitators 
who, as Mr. Price Collier writes, “tell 
the people that the railways carry the 
grain away from the starving, and pay 
large dividends to the builders; that the 
canals carry pestilence and disease; that 
the taxes go to the support of an army 
to fight England’s battles, and to the 
support of officials who bully the native; 
that the schools and hospitals and col- 
leges are hotbeds of heresy, where the 
young Indian is taught to deny his an- 
cestral beliefs, that the foreign ruler 
may surreptitiously introduce his own 
creed and ritual.” 

It can hardly be contended that men 
who are trying to poison the minds of 
their fellow men in this manner, and 
are openly preaching violence, and advo- 
‘ating the inauguration ‘of a reign of 
terror with a view to driving the Eng- 
lish out of the country, are fit to take 
over the reins of government. If the 
English withdrévy from India it would 
be the great chiefs and the war-like 
races of the Punjab and Afghanistan who 
would fight for possession of India and 
the first people to disappear would be 
these apostles of “unrest, who would 
have no place in the anarchy which 
would come, and whose only chance of 
ever being of any importance is under 
the protection of the British rule they 
revile. e 


NEW PREMISES. 


New Goods for All Seasons. 
Millinery, Costumes, Furs, Lin- 
gerie, Blouses., 


D. KELLETT, trp. 


South Great George’s Street and Ex- 
chequer Street, 


DUBLIN, IRELAND 


sHAW'S Pancake Flour 


BEST 
The Best in the Market. 
Made in Helena, Montana . 
FRO 
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MONTANA WHEAT 


ODORLESS 


Beauty! 


“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman Is Cleanliness’ 


UNS 


NAIAD DRESS. SHIELD 


SANITARY 


Supreme in 


Quality! 
The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St, N. Y. 


Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It 
does not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the 
dress—can be easily and quickly sterilized by immersing 
in boiling water for a few seconds only. At the stores, 
or sample pair on receipt of 25 cents. Every pair guar- 
anteed. 
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CORN BELT BANK | 
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1019 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


owns and offers for sale to investors 


Choice First Mortgage Loans 


improved real estate in Kansas 


to net 5%, 514% and 6% 


secured by first lien on farms in Missouri and Kansas and on 


City, Mo. Write for offerings. 
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ARE YOU READY TO PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR 


Crane’s Shoes? 


519 Riverside Ave., Spokane 


Dr. De Volney Dower 
DENTIST 


Michigan Bouleveatd and Adams 
Str: st. 


CHICAGO 


Telephone Central 4574. 


204-5 Odd Fellows Temple 


Cincinnati 


TRY IT. 


Tailored Shirtwaists 
MADE TO ORDER 


Louella M. Williamson 


68 GLENN BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, ., 0. 


Phone M 437 


_ IVANHOE 
BAKING POWDER 


Guaranteed under pure food laws. 
Send 10c for 10-ounce can. 
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2015 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Double the Pleasure of 
our Southern Winter Trip 


by taking an ‘EVINRUDE’ DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR with you; then use it 
again on next summer's vacation. It is 
not a toy nor an experiment, but a simple, 
compact 1% H. P. engine, which will drive 
a rowboat up to 8 miles an hour. Fits any 
shape boat or stern. Quickly. attached or 
detached without altering the boat in the 


“EVINRUDE 
ROW BOAT MOTOR 


it is light, clean and smooth-runving and is 
easily operated by women and children. Can 
be separated for enarrying in two canvas 
bags. The ‘‘EVINRUDE” is now being used 
with splendid success in practically every 
country in the world, and is absolutely 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 


Catalog free on request. 


Evinrude Motor Co. 


230 Reed St. 
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1, T 1 Fae be bi 
MILWAUKEE, WIS... 
New Eng. Rep,, C. FR. 
MOORE, ?%) Devonshire & 
Boston, Mass.’ Rhode Islan: 
hKep., WALTER COLEMAN 
& SONS, 300 So. Water 8t., 
Providence, R,. I. ng ie 
Island Rep., P. K. Voelxen, @ 
4062 Ashland St., ood- By 
uoi u, Long Island. New & 
York Show-Rooms, VICTOR 
NIELSEN, Room 1000, 266 
W. Broadway, N. Y. City. 


PERRY ULRICH 


Real Estate Investments 


Suite 317 Title and Trust Bldg, 
“69 West Washington Street. 


Telephone Central 1870 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Canton, Ohio 


AN INSTITUTION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO WORK AMONG MEW AND BOYS OF 
ALL CONDITIONS AND OCCUPATIONS, REGARDLESS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH, The Can- 
ton Association bas a membership of 800 men and 500 boys. Conducts evening educational 
clusses for men and boys. Has a completely equipped gymnasium under an expert’ Physical 
Director, provides for the social life of men with Bowling Alleys, Billiard. and Pool Ta- 
bles, etc., and a Publie Reading Room. Conducts religious work in practical Bible Study, and 
mocthngs for men of a general nature. Also a Lecture Course of ten numbers for $1.00 with 
4000 patrons, 


James G. Sprecher — 


302 Majestic Theater Building 


Los Angeles 
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Illinois Trust and Savings Bank | 


CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus $14,000,000.00 
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Pays Interest on Time Deposits, Current and Reserve Accounts. , 4 


Deals in Investment Securities and Foreign Exchange. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE “MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, Mass. WEDNESDAY, MOVERSER" 2 
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MRS. A. J. PYLE 


815 N. FIFTH STREET 
Richmond, Virginia 
Leader in Dyeing 
and Cleaning 


The Corset Shop 


317 N. Fifth Street 


Corsets to suit everybody. 
Prices to suit all. 


MRS. A. J. PYLE, Proprietress 


“Flowers of Guevranteed_ 
Freshness", 
You may alwara be eure tbat 
Gowers from our greenhoures & 
wil arrive perféet,and fresh,’ 


I n Richmona2V a., It’s 


cc 


PETTIT § & COMPAN 


F URNITURE 


Carpets and 
' House Furnishing Goods 


FOUSHEE AND BROAD STS. 


Richmond, Virginia 


THE CALENDAR OF 
IGOOD THOUGHT 


Size 6x9 inches. 
one packed in a box. 


readers. 


EXCHANGES 


Ratcliffe & Tanner 
FLORISTS 


A calendar of 52 pages with a good 
thought quotation for each day in the year. 


Handsomely printed in colors. 


An excellent Christmas gift for Monitor 


Price $].25 postpaid. 


This calendar is for sale by the BOOK and ART 
throughout the world. 


GREEN & CO. 
200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“Each 


n 


TRIUMPH OF TRUTH 
OVER ERROR 


The celebrated painting by Henry B. Fuller 


Reproduction in colors as shown in the.criginal can- 
vas 15x15 '.. 


Photogravure in brown and white, 10x14... 


-$1.50 


Sent post paid on receipt of order, Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Green & Co. 


200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


is for sale by the Book and Arts Exchanges 
throughout the world. 


This picture 


BIBLE SERIES POST CARDS, Set of sixteen, 40c, post paid. 


Richmond, Virginia 
BIGGS ANTIOUE COMPANY 


$18 East Franklin St., Richmond, Virginia 


Largest manufacturer of Period Furni- 
ture in the entire South. Exact reproduc- 
tion of Colonial Mahogany Furniture. 


Write us your wants and we will send 
cuts and description. ; 


OUR FIRESIDE WING CHAIR is a re- 
minder of Colonial days. This is epha: 
stered in finest of hair and springs, hand 
carved Chippendale feet. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Price $25.00. c 
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‘Berry s 
for 
Clothes’ 


© RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sanitary Supplies and Appliances, 
Automobile Accessories, Chemical 
Fire Extinguishers. 


Phone, Monroe 2886, 


Chemi Company, 
MANUFACTURING AND JOBBING 
Themists 
629 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Write us for samples and booklet on SPrays | 
Established 1865 


504, 506, 508 E. Broad Street 


Richmond, Virginia 


VIRGINIA PRODUCTS—HAMS, 
‘PICKLES, PRESERVED FRUITS 
Mail Orders Wanted 


OSTRICH and FANCY 
FEATHERS dyed, cleaned, 
curled. Any sample 
matched in ete | 
hours, 


Willows Made at Half 
Cost of New 
Come in and see the work we produce. 
THURSTON’S 


$08 North Fifth Street, Richmond, Va. 


First Class Accommodations 


can be secured for transient and 
permanent guests with MRS. 
HORACE WELFORD JONES, 200 
E. Franklin Strect, 


Richmond, Va. 


MRS, R. T. HUNTER, 


215 EAST FRANKLIN ST., 


Richmond, Virginia 


Handsomely appointed rooms. Old Vir- 
ia cuisine. $1.50 to $2.00 Pet day. 
Phone, Mad. 178. 


aint & BAGBY 


REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS 


, 1102 E. Main Street 
L  RICHROS®, Soo samme 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Fancy Groceries 
814, 816, 818 E. Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


— eee 


W.S. Tanner Paint ee: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Paints 
Richmond, Virginia 


Phone Monroe 200. 


H. M. DELANEY 
lumbing, Heating 
Tinning 


Job Work and Kepairing a Specialty. 


21 W. Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


JAMES T. HILL 


Imported and Domestic 


WALL PAPERS 


DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, 
ROOM MOULDINGS. 


509 E. Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


FALL OVERCOATS, 
RAINCOATS AND HATS 


All novelties and staple styles that fash- 
fon approves. Everything ope | for 
walking or riding, for personal or livery 
use. 


GANS-RADY COMPANY : 
RICHMOND, VA. 


J. THOMPSON BROWN LE ROY E. BROWN 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


]. Thompson Brown & Co. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND 
AUCTIONEERS 
1113 Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


Telephone. Connections. 


Prompt and Personal Attention 
to rders. 


113 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


> 


Vierheller Prize Winning 
- Buff Rocks 


Winners at Chicago, Pittsburgh, Al- 
lentown and Hagerstown. 


Show and Utility Birds for sale 
All stock guaranteed 


Louis E. Vierheller 
17 17 Sylvania Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eugene M. Bornhoft 


BLACKBOARDS- 


Made to order either plain or ~ 

ruled and lettered for STOCK _ 

AND GRAIN BROKERS’ 
EVERYWHERE 


High Class Sign We Work a Specialty 
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jy sah UNDER STATE SUPERVISION 

ri a MADISON ST., ASHLAND 
BLVD., and OGDEN AVE., 


CHICAGO 


@ Location and Hours Convenient 
tomMore People of the West Side 
than any other Bank. 


| 3 % Interest Paid on Savings | 
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“It Cuts The Dirt But Not The kinish™ 


For 24c in postage we will send prepaid a 4-ounce glass 
jar of LINOSOAP. The finest thing for cleaning painted 
and varnished surfaces, hardwood floors, carriages and 
autos, tile, washing dishes and other houschold uses. 
res 


* Heinrich Fischer & Co., 
Winton Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Poultry, J joann and Fish Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


THOMAS EDWARDS CO. 


Meats and Groceries 
CHICAGO 


1529 EAST 53rd STREET 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 635 


Pre aaa 


“Pickles’’; 
expectation of ‘Pickles.’ 


OFFICE OF CARROLL WHITAKER, ATTORNEY. 
Saugerties, N. Y¥., July 31, 1896, 

DEAR MADAM:—In my innocence : purchased in New York ‘(100 miles from 
here) a jar of your Pin-Money Pickles. 

It brought me great trouble and one of three things must occur: 

1. You must stop making them; or, 

2. I must get them at less expense; or, 

3. I’m oa ruined man. 

Since my first venture I’ve had many “Jars.” My family from early morn ery 
neighbors ring the. door beijl and shout “Pickles”; relatives visit me in 
Your pickles are my Nemesis, Please, dear madam, quote 
them by the keg, barrel, hogshead, ton or shipload,' and ‘preserve’ me 

Yours very truly, CARROLL WHITAKER. 


MR&. EF. G, KIDD, Richmond, Va, 
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A SIGN OF GOOD WORK 


CHAPMAN BROS. 
Cleaning and Dyeing Co. 


110-12 ARSENAL STREET 


‘-HAPMAN BROS. 


LOTHES 
LEANSERS 


SAINT LOUIS 
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“SA VIN GS TRUST CO. 


4935 Delmar Avenue, ST. LOUIS 


Accounts of Corporations and Individuals Solicited 


“Interest Paid Upon All Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


A. W. ALEXANDER, Treas. S. SEELIG, President 
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The Rookery, Grins | 
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STOCK CERTIFICATES. Wi, 


L. D. SINZICH. = R. SINZICH. 


WOODLAWN 
b WOMEN’S SHOP 


‘Art Needlework, Embroidery, 
Materials, Stamping 


1171 EAST 63rd STREET 
CHICAGO 


ee BONDS.. 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES-- PRINTERS 


STATIONERS] 


_ ENGRAVERS -- MEDALISTS . | 


VIRGINIA REDEEMING 


HEH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HOM POLITICAL USE 


Within the Last Five Years 
Sentiment of People” Has 
Sanctioned 


Along Modern Lines 


TRY CONSOLIDATION 


ICHMOND, Va.—Nothing better in- 

dicates the true progress of a com- 
munity or state in elevating its standard 
of citizenship, than the interest, indi- 
vidual and collective, taken in free pub- 
lic instruction. This interest may be ex- 
pressed in a willingness to pay increased 
taxes and to contribute to subscajptions 
for defraying the cost of improving the 
public schools; and by the support of 
local school improvement leagues. 

To arrive at a correct estimate of this 
interest it is necessary to compare for- 
mer with recent and present conditions. 
Particularly is this true in the South, 
which, following the civil war, has in 
the last decade experienced a most re- 
markable awakeniyg along many lines. 

The public school system of Virginia, 
was established in the ’70’s and for a 
few years was under able management, 
but, becoming regarded as a political 
asset, practically no advance was made 
for about 25 years. Thus, early in the 
twentieth century, we find it, particularly 
in the rural districts, with buildings de- 
signed with no regar! for proper light, 
heat, sanitation or comfort; with un- 
qualified teachers occupying a majority 
of the positions, many of them without 
even a high school education; with local 
officials selecting teachers often incapa- 
ble of answering their own questions; 
with short school terms, and with a sys- 
tem almost wholly devoid of modern 
methods of teaching. 

In 1897, the Conference for Education 
in the South was instituted, of which 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard university said, “It is the most 
valuable piece of constructive educa- 
tional work now going on in the United 
States.” This body has met annually, 
the state superintendents convening 
semi-annually for the purpose of com- 
paring notes. Suddenly public sentiment 
became aroused, and it is practically 
within the last five years that all the 
great improvement both in quality and 
quantity of schools has been made. 

The control of Virginia’s public 
school system is vested in the state 
board of education, composed of the 
Governor, the attorney-general, the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, who 


is also president of the board, and vari- 


ous professors of colleges and superin- 
tendents of city and county schools. 
The state, is divided into four circuits, 
each of which has its member of the 
state board of examiners and _ inspec- 
tors, and there is one supervisor of 
rural elementary schools for the whole 
state. Each of the 100 counties and of 
the 19 cities has its division superin- 
tendent. 

Five years ago Virginia was expend- 
ing a little over $2,000,000 annually on 
her schools. Today she is using $4,500,- 
000, or over 46 per cent of her total 
revenue. Two years ago she had one 
state normal school, for women only. 
Today she has three, each with a ca- 
pacity of 1000 students, and will have 
a fourth next year. In addition to this 
normal departments have been estab- 
lished in 20 high schools. 

Six years ago the state had 74 high 
schools. One year ago she had 104, most 
of them in rural districts. 

The improvements in country schools 
are most important, as over 80 per cent 
of the population is outside of cities and 
incorporated towns. The present policy 
is to consolidate several small schools 


> 
Superintendent of Public 


Improvement | 


Instruction in Virginia 


W ho Is Instituting Reforms 


J. D. EGGLESTON, JR. 


into one building of several rooms, there- 
by permitting the grading of the schools, 
and establishment. of better facilities, 
libraries, debating societies, and general 
equipment. The pupils are carried in 
wagons, Four years ago 16 wagons were 
employed. Now there are over 200. The 
consolidation policy reduces the number 
of buildings needed, but not the number 
of schools. Yet during the last year 216 
new buildings have been erected at a 
cost of $681,145, aud during the last five 
years about 400 new buildings have been 
built. , 

The design of these buildings is 
throughly up to date, modelled largely 
after those of Massachusetts, whose 
school system is among the best of any 
in this country, and most of the plans 
have been drawn by one firm of archi- 
tects, who have made a specialty of 
school buildings. Virginia has a fund, in- 
vested in safe securities, from the in- 
come of which, money is lent to countries 
to assist in building new schools, and 
this plan is resulting in the erection of 
many schools which would not otherwise 
be built. Generous private donations are 
also common, the people taking pride in 
the handsome buildings, which are some- 
times the only public auditoriums in a 
comntunity available for citizen’s meet- 
ings. 

Many districts have raised their rate 
of school taxation to the maximum al- 
lowed by law. The necessity for better 
qualified teachers has raised salaries, 
some competition existing to secure them. 
The average of monthly salaries paid 
white men teachers last year was $51.51. 
and white women teachers, $36.60. The 
length of terms show an increase from 
130.7 days to 140.3 days. 

A movement is now on foot in the city 
of Richmond to provide free text books 
for all pupils. This proposition has had 
a thorough test in Massachusetts, and 
has been in successful operation for 30 
years. It constitutes a further applica- 
tion of the same principle which underlies 
free buildings, free teachers, and free 
supervision, and is said to place the cap- 
stone on free education: There is no dan- 
ger in this paternalism, it is pointed out, 
because it does not involve any moot- 
point where official action may arbitrar- 
ily infringe on the natural and inherent 
rights of parents and guardians. 

It is realized that this steady improve- 
ment constitutes only. a beginning, much 
remaining to be done to gain a high 
standing. The present state ‘superin- 
tendent of schools, J. D. Eggleston, Jr., 
is a man of energy, who is thoroughly 
interested in his work, and with a con- 
tinuation of the public sentiment the re- 


sult is certain to be far-reaching. 


DENVER—The Colorado-Yule Marble 
Company will have the largest marble 
quarry opening in the world when a 
tunnel that is now being cut to connect 
the several openings at the quarry on 
Whitehouse mountain is” -completed. 
When the connection is made the quarry 
will have a floor space 500 to 600 feet 
long. The force of employees will be 
doubled and the. output will have & cor- 
responding: inerease. 

Two of the shoprooms of the company 
are being used exclusively for turning 
out material for the new Denver post- 
office. ¢ 

“This quarrying of siaeble. although 
virtually new to Colorado is now an es- 
tablished industry~in the state,” said | 
Channing F. Meek, president of the com- 
pany, a few days ago. “The output will 
continue. to increase and the supply 
is sufficient to meet all: demands for}. 
1000° and; perhaps 10,000. years.” 

The. deposit of marble is said to ‘extend | 
for several miles. The. exposed ‘surface 
of the deposib on .Whitchouse. “mountain 
is approximately 230. feet , deep and 4500 
feet longs The openings have. been ma: 
on ‘the: face ‘of a cliff, more than 100° feet: 
above the.ground surface. Wooden stair- 


ways lead-up the side of the cliff. Au’ 


COLORADO MARBLE QUARRY 
PIT TO BE WORLD'S LARGEST 


oe method of reaching the openings 
is provided by a cable derrick, which is 
used to either lower the large blocks of 
marble, or to carry a box-stall shaped 
car up to the quarry pits and down to 
earth again. 

Under direction of Colonel Meek, who 
was formerly a railroad man, a standard 
gauge line was built from Placita on 
‘the Crystal river railroad to the town 


‘of’ Marble, founded by the marble com- 


pany. This was a.distance.of nine miles. 
From Marble to the quarry, 31% miles, 
Colonel Meek built a standard gauge 
electric line. 

The marble is cut by “fora systems, 
with diamond edged saws.and by means 
of the Corsi saw. The lattersis a steel | 
rope which jis runthrough the. marble. 
|} Crushed: steel. is fed. on the rope as. it 
passes: through the stone. 


OKLAHOMA TEACHES FARMING 

The Oklahoma ‘state board of educa- 
tion has adopted a three years’ course 
‘for the teaching -of agriculture in the 
‘ praded schools of the state, and has re- 


} adopted. the text books used last. year 
}in connection. with this~astudy. This is| 


the first: systematic course of study on 


agriculture ever adopted for the common} 
‘schools of pik eso tea . 
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“AAILWAY EXPANSION 


POPULATES PRAIRIES 
Ur WEOTERIN CANADA 


Thirty Thousand Men and 
Ten Thousand Teams at 
Work Daily—Five New 
Towns Each Week 


AIDED BY PROVINCE 


CALGARY, Alta.—Some one has re- 
marked that civilization had its begin- 
ning when two neighboring tribes wore 
down a path between each other. Trans- 
portation facilitates growth. The pro- 
gress of North America has kept pace 
with the host remarkable transportation 
development in the history of the world. 
Vast areas have been converted to the 
uses of mankind by the building of rail- 
ways. 

Shrewd railway promoters have visu- 
ualized waving fields and prosperous 
homes, yielding splendid traffic where 
the sage brush and prairie yielded only 
a livelihood for coyotes and rabbits. 
The development of the American W est 
has been a transportation development. 
The discoverer of Pike’s Peak wrote of 
the great prairies east of the Rockies 
as a barrier provided by nature to re- 
strain the wanderings of the people. 
Over these prairies now extend some- 
thing like 80,000 miles of steel and the 
population of the prairie states now 
doubtless equals the entire population of 
the East at the time of the explorer’s 
comment. 

Up to a few years ago Canada was de- 
scribed as a long thin line, reaching from 
coast to coast. ‘Through the center of thia 
line ran the Canadian Pacific railway, 
Eventually a north and south line was 
built, forming a cross-roads at Calgary. 
Then the two other Canadian sy stems ex- 
tended into the West, reaching for the 
Pacific. They were engaged with the 
building of main lines, but the great 
prairie country set up a clamor for 
branches. ‘The writer rode on horseback 
1000 miles ,across -the prairies, depicting 
the condition of thousands of.settlefs wha 
were so far removed from transportation 
as to render their homesteads commer- 
cially worthless. One man with a crop of 
wheat, it was figured, in order to deliver 
his crop to market had to negotiate a 
task equal to the hauling of 100 bushels ~ 
four times across the continent. A farmer 
with over 20,000 bushels was 35 miles 
from a railway, and the elevator accom- 
modations were shamefully inadequate to 
take care of the grain after it had been 
transported this long distance. The con- 
dition cried out in distress and the cam- 
paign of education reached the ears of 
the government. 

Bonds for branch lines were guar- 
anteed by the provincial government to 
the extent of $27,000,000 and the work 
of extending those lines was at once be- 
gun. Charters for upward of 2000 miles 
were granted and the bonds thus guar- 
anteed. Those limes are now building, 
and the resultant benefit to the country, 
to the people who had moved into the 
prairies, has been tremendously great. 
Land values began to mount, new set- 


tlers were encouraged to venture and ’/ 


the general aspect assumed an optimis- 
tic mood. 

Today an army of 30,000 men, with 
10,000 teams, are at Work on railways 
in the Canadian West, of which Alberta 
is the center. Forty million dollars of 
capital is being expended. Each of three 
great systems are futting down steel at 
the rate of over two miles a day. New 
towns are springing up at the rate of 
about five a week. The development is 
remarkable and genuine. The country 
that is being brought the facilities of 
transportation is uniformly arable, easily 
turned into producing farms. Homes are 
being brought. to tens of thousands and 
tens of thousands of home aré being 
brought the conveniences of progress. The 
“landless man and the manless land” are 
enabled to meet;and the benefits to man- 
kind are abundant. 


WAGON SCHOOLS 
ARE PROPOSED 
FOR AUSTRALIA 


The question of schools in sparsely- 
settled country districts has always pre- 
sented difficulties, says the Melbourne 
Argos. 
the erection of a school to teach two or 
three children is plainly ont of the ques- 
tion, and yet it is equally plain that 
the children should be taught. 

‘Some of the settlers at Licola, a moun- 
tainous district beyond Glenmaggie, re- 
cently petitioned the. educational depart- 
ment for a state school, guaranteeing 10 
pupils. Mr. McLachlan, through whom 
the request went to the minister, has re- 
ceived the departmental] reply ‘that the 


“1 number of children was, not. sufficient to 


warrant. the department acceding to the 
request at the present time. 

“Mr. McLachlan proposes, and has. advo- 
cated for some time, that it should be 
possible for the department in such ‘gases 
to arrange for itinerant. ‘schools: in fitted- 
up school wagons, containing every ne- 
cessity for school teaching, from the 
‘teacher down to thé. blackboard ‘and 
chalk. These bir ee Pe agke have a er 
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The payment of a teacher and ~ 
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A Good Sound Investm 


[ THAT IS THE KIND WE OFFER YOU 
CANADA GOOD ROADS WORKERS | y Ki +e — The Capital Stock of the Island Investment Company, limited, will be taken off 


* YP pe the market Jan. Ist, 1912. Until then we offer for sale a limited amount of this 
ACTIVE FOR SEA-TO-SEA HIGHWAY sock 

WOMAN ATE ET The ab Oe dividend of this Company is 3 10% and bonuses are paid in proportion 
to.profits earned. The dividend paid in 1910 was 10% and a bonus of 20% on 
the paid-up capital, in addition to a substantial amount applied to the reserve. 
The dividends for the present year 1911 will equal those of 1910. 
Price of stock, par value $50, and premium of $10, or $60 per share. Terms of 
payment $22.50 on each share, which includes premium, and the balance in equal 
instalments over one, two and three years. Shares may be paid in full at any time. 


ISLAND INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office »% C. REID, President and Mer. eats Office 


pemnumia Merchants’ Bank of Canada 


VICTORIA, B. C. Authorized Capital, $500,000, VANCOUVER, Be & 
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. ~ 3V = é 5 iles rit she Ast j j j Te rj o 
Route From Winnipeg to the|¢**" consructed many Sumireds of miles with and pushed as fast as possible in Z We __invite__correspond- 
of splendid roads in British Columbia and | British Colum! sia through the mountains, J ence regarding this or 


Western Coast Already Vancouver island, in a permanent and {and it is hoped that at least a temporary A other British Columbia in- | 
substantial manner, and most of these| route will be ready for traffic early in Zi Nestments, 
Complete Except for Two + ai sg , ) Z 
j roads are in use today. One of his great- | 1912. Uy; ‘4s tae Soesent tabs cae 
Links in Mountain Ranges est feats was the construction of the Construction work is of course vastly ‘A cam place money _on_first 
famous Cariboo road, leading to the Cari- | more difficult and expensive in British A mortgages on improved 


*|boo gold fields. The northern portion of} Columbia than in any of the other Y City_and Farm_ properties 
ALONG PACIFIC ALSO this road is still in use, but the southern | Canadian provinces. However for the Y throughout Western _ Can- 
portion through the canons and gorges| last few years all road work in British Zq ada with interest _at 7 per 
of the lower Fraser river was abandoned | Columbia has been extremely well done, Yy cent per annum. 
ICTORIA, B. C.—All over the North 20, years ago When the Canadian Pacific and notwithstanding engineering diffi- y ‘This form of investment 
American continent at the present railway line built its tracks alongside of | culties moderate grades every Where ad- ZA offers absolute security. 
time ‘thece te an deomeitins  Kmount fof the wagon road. Such, however, are 'here to, When completed there will be 
road building and road improvement go- times changed, it now seems certain that | no oe 20 — the riaprercenacie’ high- 
ing on. The public is gradually becoming this link will be reconstructed by the|way or Pacific highway, in British 


awakened to the fact that the bad roads ’ ob o$O4 dddodeddoetnde od 


and streets of the past have been a HIGHWAY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA amounted to over $11 for each man, Wo- 


source of unnecessary expense. man and child in the province for each 
Nowhere has the desire for good roads 5; year. Equally large or larger expendi- — 


taken a firmer hold than on the Pacific a sh raber bao abaaineeeendaeaanaiemneenetaealalaeadiedeineeinedanaiiammeliaieatiainmen dd... sesame aacaee tures are anticipated for 1912 and 1913. | 

simak: California, Oregon, Washington <& RS *, ee ee 4 ‘e) > 5 es ce a ne - a me Bagge Ne nee The New Westminster “Automobile As- | | () 6 Bras Ltd 
and British Columbia in the years 1910 PEE OR OR. ee Ge rs Pete sociation has voluntarily offered to mark | | : 
to 1913 inclusive will spend between Renee re el sss—(“i—s—s aS OH with permanent signs the Canadian high- | | , 1 ’ 
them on good country roads at least FRE ROR GEES ARR RS : | RE Rees, sag way route from the Pacifie coast to the: 


$60,000,000 and probably a great deal first mountain break, and this work will 
more. This, added to the road systems be done in the near future. The Auto- The Famous 
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the Pacific slope of North America. This geet Ee eee a i bie : eo Oa se eee nadian highway projects. The Vancouver " " : : 
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canal, and in the north perhaps the RASS be RAB SR eB SB oo OE ans Berke teak Sa oe ie se manshi plaéed with me Umbrella 
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rapid development taking place in north- 


ern British Columbia, Alaska and the vo Fg! " LF Niece OPES. jae Eee: : Aare ee ee sie | 

Canadian Yukon it is certain that the ee Se Sa EE r Sage Bee oe ¥ aca aa ie ee. ae | 
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highway will. within a few years,’ be : . . . 
pushed to some very far north point. | 4 typical route through small timber on line of a proposed : 100,000 SOLD 
British Columbia’s share of the $60.- , EVERY CUSTOMER SATISFIED. 
4 transcontinental road “s 
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009.000 to be spent on Pacific slope good history as an exceptional year for the yy Handy im the Mitahen. 
roads between 1910 end 1012 will not be harve ting of the Canadnn western wheat | | in the Nursery. 
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less than $20,000.000. In the eyes of the} British Columbia government as a scenic | Columbia, exceeding 10 per cent, while fields \\ hat promised to. bea reeord:| 7 SS fy COPG ‘ia Cs / | | HANDY 3 EVERYWHERE, Price $1.25 
gritish Columbian good road enthusiast} link in the Pacific highway route to the|in most places 5 or 6 per cent will be}, wih Se Uae | : en < ere : each. 
the Pacific highway and the Cenadian| north! j the maximum breaking harvest has dwindled down +8.) / ' Manufactured by 
ue ec ee | the ma: Bis? 7 : | TAIL ORS ‘| MARTCROSS COMPANY 
highway, niger sg = the cities of Van- After Sir James Dovglas’ time it re- Ag yet the Eastern Canadian prov- or : id " t ai wees 164 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
couver and ew Westminster, are the| mained for Thomas Taylor, minister of | inces have not officially take otice of }tion being due to a cold wet -\ugust and | =~ Le MU St; - a” | 
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necessary appurtenances of one another: public works of JDritish Columbia, to/the Canadian highway project, though!a very early fall with heavy eariy | 
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each acting vice versa, at least from aj{take the project up seriously and with} needless to say there are many good | frosts. | 
is indpoint, as feeders t support of Premier MePride of Brit- ads rkers ‘re doing : iossible| The sudde ‘hange in temperature | 3a tp, / B Z 
tourist standpoint, as feeders to one} the support of Premier McPride of Brit-| roads workers there doing al) possible Phe sudden chang i | CVC OP,I2 - “te dig, 
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another. ish Columbia, to make this highway |to get things started. The great diffi- about Sept. 1 caused many inconven- 
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The credit for first conceiving the idea} vision a reality culty in eastern Canada is. the 


of a transcontinental Canadian highway, “Good Roads” Taylor, as he is popu-| stretch of wild and rocky land to the|ast, who took advantage ol the cheap | CHICAGO 


lies with Sir James Douglas, a man who} larly known in western Canada, is al north of Lake Superior, which can only |Talway excursion fares to hasten west 


from humble and obscure position in the practical man. It did not take him long be erossed ee very considerable OX} : j 
service of the, Hudsons Bay Company.|to decide upon a plan of action, and {Once this is passed, however, there will] What first’ promised to be enormous! Lhe splendid reputation and ever increasing Real Estate 
rose to the highest position, during the! that was to at once start work on the | be lit tle difliculty in connecting together | CTOP*- It is estimated that ae vi i J AND 
middie of last century, in the crown! British Columbia portion of the Cana- existing roads so as to continue the East 29,000 harvesters arrived in age 7] f is fir stifie ; tof 
eolonies of Vancouver Island and British} dian highway; eae when work was/route to the Atlantic, thus forming a prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatehe- | popularity y this - ve densi a ully an the. Insurance 
Columbia. Sixty years ago he entered | well under way in British Columbia, to | transcontinental Canadian highway. yj Wan and Alberta during the datter part) 
into correspondence with what then con-| draw the attention of the other western! is certain that the work avhund the of August and the early part of Sep. | 
stituted Canada, namely, Ontario, Quebec | Canadian provinees—Alberta, Saskatche- | north shore of Lake Superror will be un tember. Conditions viinies eased oy the: 
and the Atlantic provinces, with a view|wan and Manitoba—to the work, and! dertaken by the eastern provinces, as Canadian railway wart co meg tis providing | 
to constructing jointly a transcontinental’ invite them to cooperate by each build-| apart from the efforts of their good labor on construction work at 92.00 per | 
wagon road from the Atlantic to the|ing their section of the Canadian high-| roads workers, for they will hardly per 
Pacific, crossimg what was then waste | way from west to east. 
territory and now known as Alberta,! The plan has resulted admirably, there 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Western/is willing cooperation, and if it were! In British Columbia every person is a | UZOWM [M Thee. : ee 
Ontario. Inot for two breaks in the chain, at | good roads enthusiast. No one knows of Sond ea — een ne te 
Sir James’ chief idea was the promo-! mountain rans s in British Columbia, it | any one opposed to the expen® tures ican “Saran vor umes wot 

tion of settlement, but he met with little | would be already possible to tour|that the British Columbia government gag oe ROS, 20) 8 ee 
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encouragement from the Mast, and the| through Canada from Winnipeg to the! is making on roads; though this éx- 
A total ecrup of 179,440,000 bushels is President. Secretary and Treasurer, Vice-President. « : 
RO AJ) ACROSS CASCADE RANGE, IN WA SHING GTON the estimate given of this vear’s harvest, = me 
* and to get this yield 9,140,000 acres of HOME PHONE 4200 MAIN 7 
land are under cultivation. Sir Wilfrid BELL w 4115 MAIN 
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annually 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. | Success | eating and Plumbing Co. | | RAVERT OM 


an ordinary crop, the change in cond1- 


and assist the farmers in harvesting | 


principle governing their endeavors to receive ard 


satisfy the patronage appreciating their high classed 5220 Butler Street 
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western provinces. 


fhe erop for this year is based on tue 
following estimates by officials: | 

Manitoba 3,444,009 acres under culti- REPAIR AVORK PLUMBERS = CER. Ess 
ration, average 16 bushels to the acre, PIPE THREADING STEAM AND 
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5,800,060 acres under cultivation, average 
1S bushels to the acre, total 104,400,000 
bushels. Alberta 900,000 acres under cul- / | 4 Wyandoite Street, Kansas City, Mo. DIST NCTIVE 
tivation, average about 22 bushels to» the and every garment a charm. — 
acre, estimated total 20,000,060 bushels. 3 : —— “ . > 2 

Miany wheat fields yielded 25 to 30 — Christensen S Creations a 
bushels to the acre, while a few will vield : € ; | an 
a little less than the estimate. At 7d Ine 
cents a bushel the wheat crop of Canada eg ® 
for this year will value about $76,000,000 : 
or, taking the population of the whole Up-to-date #5 RCT apy Kansas City, 
Dominion at 8,000,000 people, an average se : ’ 
of nearly $10 a head for every. man, DESIGNS Mo 
woman and child in the Dominion; : 
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see ut Pacific International Ex- 
position to be held at 


Written specially for . : ve 
The Christian Science Monitor, San Francisco in 19] ns 

By FREDERICK WOOD. . . . 
and will later invite the 


nations of the world to take part therein. It was the | , ON AN 
first official act toward the construction of an exposition of | YY ty feats AN a 
international character, to celebrate the completion cf the | e/a Wh 
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Panama canal, that will involve expenaitures of more than (enn, Neha eae / i <Ji LTT 4 W/ as Ih | ne : Sw AN 
$50,000,000, and that will have builded into it the spirit | | a ge OOS | n Gel BAe. E | Y } \" fe - 
: > . ae. 4 : ~ é , 4 Sti |: ' D>, : . 4 A e 
and genius of California's people, who quickened a new : §, | gi LERMANENT x WO YACHT HARBOR > ST D4 dence 
city upon the ashes of the old. Ea | hee | gar 7, GOVE RNPTINNT EXPOSITIONS & 
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They who built the new city will build the exposition. a) Z _ ee it eee) 
They who have seen this splendid metropolis, with its mar- HITE ————_ ye {iif [r E (| 


velous buildings, recrudescent from a fire in 1906, that 
destroyed $400,000,000 worth of surface property and © 2 
laid waste almost 500 city blocks, krow this expo- [ = ——— 
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ition will fully meet the boast of every Cali- N( CAS ay = 
sition will fully meet the boast of every Cali KRESS) CLIFF HOUSE > oe eee ee 


fornian,| when he says it is to be the grandest 
and most beautiful ever offered to the view of 
the people of the world. 

As far rearward as 1904, R. B. Hale, 
now a director of the Panama-Pacific inter- 
national Exposition Company, gave. public 
utterance to the belief that San Francisco 
should, in 1913, fittingly celebrate the opening 
of the Panama canal to the shipping of the 
earth. It was then thought the canal would 
be finished in 1913. The idea seemed an in- 
spiration, for it was enthusiastically received 
and exploited by every loyal Californian. 
‘Then came the great fire of 1906 and every- 
thing else was forgotten in expressions of svm- 
pathy for “‘the city loved around the world,”’ 
whose entire business section was, in 24 hours, 
eaten away by the most spectacular conflagra- 
tion the world has ever known, just as one 
would snufi a candle with one’s fingers. 

Thus it comes about that San Francisco's celebration is to be unique 
among expositions. Ihose that have been held have celebrated some his- Pacific ocean, with the nearest habitable 
torical event of the past; San Francisco’s exposition will celebrate two land—Hawaii—2000 miles away. She is supreme in the nil a. “ 
historical events of the present—the rebuilding and rehabilitation of a city commerce of the West and it is this water supremacy that has AY Z vont name se a re: ) 
and the completion of a continental canal that will link the trade of the been made the keynote of the exposition plan and design. The \ ‘¢ tc 7 re = W\ 7) 
east to that of the west and make the waters of the sea the commercial details of this design will only be known when the architectural com- VY | AS ) a oP 
contest place for all nations. It is a stupendous undertaking—almost as mission has submitted its report to the exposition directors, but its ; WS FE: y 
on eX ’ ' Ss : 
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stupendous as the creation of the canal—and yet these men of genius and _ general scope can be understandably outlined, so that one may have 
power, who have rebuilt and rededicated the old San Francisco, go about conception of its daring and beauty. 
the work as serenely and smilingly as though the construction of a $50,- Around the rim of hills; from bay to ocean, 1s a narrow 
000,000 exposition were only a part of their every-day business affairs. strip of land, wide enough for every practical purpose, yet not so wide 
Since coming to San Francisco, I have learned this much: What San as to destroy the natural topography, when the buildings are finished and 
Francisco wants, she nearly always gets. She wanted the exposition and in place. ‘This entire land strip, about eight miles long, is the most im- 
she got it. That is the story, without elaboration, but the elaboration of it portant feature of the exposition plan. For a proper conception of the 
forms one of the most interesting chapters of current business and political general design, it must be remembered that San Francisco is part of a 
history. Congress cannot remember another such fight as San Francisco peninsula, jutting out into the Pacific ocean, separated from the mainland by 
made at Washington, when it seemed to be almost a certainty that New four miles of San Francisco bay. The.transcontinental traveler alights from 
Orleans would win and the exposition go to the gulf coast, rather than come his train at Oakland, a city of 250,000 people, and from there is trans- 
to the Pacific coast. It was the fight of no one man, nor group of men. It ported to San Francisco by ferry beat, just as every one used to be from 
was the fight of unity and single purpose of all the people of California and Jersey City to New York before the Hudson river tubes were opened to 
of the great West that the privilege of holding the exposition should be given traffic. “The boats dock at the splendid ferry station and it is here the visitor 
to the West. New Orleans sent to Washington the flower of its citizenship will have his first glimpse of the exposition, it being intended to erect elab- 
to engage San Francisco in the battle of wits and money. They were brave, orate entrance ways and welcoming arches, susceptible of beautiiul night 
resourceful, courteous, hard-fighting southerners, yet they did not win. San illumination. From the ferry building, to the right, will lead a broad boule- 
Francisco's plan of battle amazed the world, and the men who helped to  vard, along the bay front, past historic Telegraph hill (signal station of the 
win at Washington will help to build the exposition at San Francisco. pioneers to incoming ships), on which is to be erected the world’s tallest and 
_ When the word came that money was needed as an evidence of good largest wireless telegraph tower, to North Beach, where will be grouped 
faith, a mass meeting was called in the assembly room of the Merchants many of the exhibit buildings and concessions. Directly in front of North 
Exchange building and in lessthan 90 minutes $4,089,000 had been sub- Beach (a local name to designate a district of the city, as one speaks of 
scribed by the most substantial banking and mercantile institutions in the city Beacon hill in Boston, Harlem in New York or the West End in 
—$600 for every tick of the watch in the chairman’s hand. Since then, London), on the waters of the bay, will take place the naval reviews, 
that amount has been increased by voluntary subscription to $7,500,000; the war squadrom maneuvers and the illuminated night carnivals. A 
the city and state has each bonded itself for $5,000,000; the collective series of small canals will make a modern Venice of this part of the 
counties will contribute $5,000,000 more, through special tax levies, thus exposition. , 
bringing to the exposition company an available present fund of $22.,- Bordering North Beach on the west is the government's great military 
300,000. Add to this the sums to be expended by the several states, terri- reservation, known as the Presidio, where will probably be placed the gov- 
tories and foreign governments and it will be seen that a total expenditure ernment exhibits, and on the broad parade grounds of which will occur the 
of $50,000,000 for exposition purposes is a conservative estimate. military tournaments and many athletic features of the exposition. The 
San Francisco is a city of hills. Some prose poet has hamed her ‘‘the western side of the Presidio overlooks the famed Golden Gate and “‘just 
hill-crowned mistress of the western seas,’” and the description fits. She around the corner’’ are the Seal rocks and the Cliff House, known to all 
is hill-crowned and she is mistress of the western seas, for her volume of com- world wanderers, At this point, the boulevard will bend sharply to the 
merce with the Orient and the Antipodes is astounding. Att her feet is won- south, running past the Cliff House and down the ocean beach to a junction 
) derful San Francisco bay, on whose placid and almost rippleless waters all | with Golden Gate park, which is at once the pride and joy of every San 
\, the unsunk navies of the world could swing on their anchor chains at the _ Franciscan’s heart.. It is considered one of the most beautiful parks in the 
=] same time. Directly at her western door is the broad sweep of the world and certainly it is beautiful enough to satisfy any one’s eyes. The 
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western and least cultivated acreage of this park will form anot 
section of the exposition, where all the permanent structures will 
erected. This will be connected with North Beach by another gs 
boulevard, through Lincoln park. The total exposition area, im 
. rough, exclusive of the boulevards, will be about: 1000 acres. > 
Perhaps the European and eastern reader will have a better unc 
standing of the sublimity and unusualness: of the site, by using N 
York as an illustration. Golden Gate park, in shape, is identical w 
Central park and would eventually occupy the same relative position 
the city, were the ocean not in the way, the only difference being # 
the length of Golden Gate park is east and west; while that of Cen 
park is north and south. Let one imagine a great driveway, such 
= =< E \ A : Riverside drive, from the Battery along the Hudson river to © 
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roads, across Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Northern 
Idaho, through the wheatfields and orchards of Washington 
into the Puget sound country, one of the most beautiful on 
earth and of which Seattle is metropolis and railway terminus, 
again completing the journey either by rail or ocean voyage. 
A more southern route will carry one through Illinois 
and Iowa, to the Missouri, either at Omaha, St. Joseph or 
Kansas City. From Omaha the Union Pacific runs west- 
ward, either via Denver or Cheyenne, both lines meeting at 
Salt Lake City, 800 miles to the west. From Salt Lake 
City or Ogden the run is across “‘the great American 
desert,’ through Reno, the capital and largest city of 


Nevada, to San Francisco. The Western Pacific covers 
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much of the same route from Salt Lake City, making con- 
nection there with the Denver & Rio Grande through Color- 
ado and from there with the Missouri Pacific and Wabash 
to and beyond the Missouri river. Still farther south are 
the Santa Fe and Southern Pacilic systems, the former run- 
ning on its own tracks from Chicago to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, the latter having its termini at San Francisco 
and New Orleans, connecting either with its own ocean 
steamers at the Crescent City or any of the lines of railroads 
running to the North. Along any of these transcontinental 
railroads the traveler will view such scenery as cannot be 
seen in any other country in the world and come at last to 
California, where summer is everlasting and where severe 
cold weather and snow are unknown except in the high 
altitudes of the mountains. San Francisco, tempered by 
the Pacific winds, is comfortably warm in winter and in 
summer the nights are cool enough to demand such cov- 

erings as one would use during the late autumn in the 
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If the plans of the exposition officials are 


HOTEL ST FRANCIS 
W W Fairbanks, Photographer 


cisco does things—a visit to the exposition in 
1915 will be like a visit to the Orient and the 


enchanted isles of the sea. Europe, the middle 
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western and eastern United States will, of 
course, make an elaborate and comprehensive 
display of their very best, but it is to the Orient 
's and the oriental mind that this exposition will 
Lu nnine make the strongest appea: and be rewarded 
his, with the greatest response. Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, India, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, the archipelagoes, Australia and 
Egypt, and every island in between, will bring 
to San Francisco the marvelous handicraft and 
workmanship 1n art and fabrics that sometimes 
seem to almost be born of the supernatural. 
Magnificent gems, carvings in ivory and gold, 
embroidered tapestries, wonderful weavings of 
cloth, will all be displayed in the miniature cities 
that will depict the home and every-day life of 

the peoples by whom these things are made. 
- The exposition will exploit the Pacific 
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coast as it has never been exploited. [t, and 
the canal, will bring a great tide of capital 


and immigration to make fruitful and beautiful 


+ 


wide world. The exposition company has adopted for its slogan: 
“California Welcomes the World to the Exposition City, San Francisco, 
1915." They are not idle words. California does welcome the world 
and wants all the world to come. The hotels, large and small, of San 
Francisco can today house 250,000 people and more are building as fast as 
There is room, in plenty, for all who will 
come, and hospitality so lavish that it really ‘‘welcomes the world.”’ 

San Diego, in the far south of the state, which is to have an exposition 
of its own, will welcome the visitor and make him feel at home; so will 
Los Angeles and all southern California, with its sunshine, flowers and 
fruits and opportunities for recreation; so will the vineyards and olive 
orchards of central California; so will the mines and forests of the north; 
so will the grain fields of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys; so will 
Y osemite, which is one of God’s workshops; and so will the busy, throb- 
bing, sentient, care free, commercial port of San Francisco. 

The transportation problem presents no difficulties. Officials of the 
transcontinental! railroads, with terminals at San Francisco, are giving them- 
selves no uneasiness as to the effect of the canal on their freight and 
passenger business, being convinced that tonnage or passengers diverted 
through the canal will be made up by increased local business and- the 
added tonnage of commodities that must find quick rail transportation 
across the continent. In preparation for this increase in business, the 
Union Pacific railroad is double tracking its entire system from Omaha to 
San, Francisco. This feeling, that the opening of the canal will mean a 
tremendous stimulus to business, dominates the entire Pacific coast, which 
is reflected in the intense optimism of its people that the future holds only 
good for them. 

Thousands of visitors to the West in 1915 will want to skirt the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts and make the trip through the canal, stopping en 
route at San Diego, to visit that transplanted bit of the Riviera and visit its 
exposition. Other thousands will prefer to travel by rail across the con- 
tinent, and to these will be given the choice of many routes. Chicago is the 
great central point at which all transcontinental railroads focus. From 
there, one may take the Canadian Pacific across the gi:iin prairies and 
mountains of central and western Canada to Vancouver, completing the 
journey from there either by rail or ocean steamer. If he prefers to travel in 
the United States, but wants a northern route, he may take the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, or Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound rail- 


the unpeopled lands of the West. They will 
open new trade relations with two hemispheres. [hey will make better 
neighbors and friends of the people of the East and the people of the West. 
They will open a new empire to the commerce of the world. 

It is not to be understood that this exposition is to be entirely of San 
Francisco, or of California. It is to be the exposition of the whole West. 
Alaska, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and Hawaii are as much interested and just as 
enthusiastic as is California. Each of these will erect its own building and 
make large displays of its resources, made possible by generous appro- 
priations from their legislatures. Alaska, Oregon and Washington’s fruits, 
grains, minerals, timber, live stock and fish exhibits will compete with those 
of Idaho, Montana, Utah and Colorado. Arizona, New Mexico and 
Nevada will have little timber or fish, but will claim eqyality with the other 
commonwealths in grains, fruits and livestock. Alaska, the treasure house, 
will make a mineral, fur, grain, fish and timber exhibit that will not only 
open the eyes of the world to this once despised country, but will fulfl 
the prophecy of William H. Seward, made in 1852: 


‘‘Who does not see, then, that every year hereafter European commerce, 
European politics, European thought and European activity, although ac- 
tually gaining greater force—and European connection, although actually 
becoming more intimate—will, neverthcless, relatively sink in importance; 
while the Pacific o¢ean, its shores, its islands, and the vast region beyond. 
will become the chief theater of events in the world’s great hereafter?’’ 
Hawaii has already sent its accredited commissioner to the exposition 

officials, who has returned to his sea-gemmed island home, persuaded that not 
less than $1,000,000 will be enough to give expression to the resources of 
the group that will be first in direct line of travel for merchantmen between 
Europe and the Orient. It is to be the whole West’s exposition, showing the 
eastern states and the old world how the young giant has grown since the 
days when even Massachusetts’ golden-mouthed. Daniel Webster thought 
the march of development would end at the Missouri river for all time. 

I have written here what has been told me by the exposition officials and 
the people of California, with whom I have talked. I have been impressed 
with their optimism, their fine loyalty and splendid courage. They have 
taught me that cities, like men, are made stronger and bigger and more 
courageous by adversity and have convinced me they will make of this 
exposition what they hope and dream it will be—the biggest, best, broadest 
and most beautiful the world has known. I have seen enough of California 
to believe in it, and of Californians to believe in them. 
men and women of Europe, of the eastern states and of the middl¢ west 


carried out—and they will be, for San Fran- ~ 


y advi-s to the - 


is to begin, now, to lay plans for a visit to San Francisco and the ‘ 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 
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Junction of Market ahd Montgomery Streets | 


; apher 
= P < First National Bank Building in center 


indred and Tenth street, beautified at almost every step by splendid 
cuary, arches and buildings; eastward from One Hundred and 
‘nth street to the northern center of Central park; southward, through 
\ park, to Seventy-Second street; west on Seventy-Second street to 
+ river, which would answer to San Francisco’s North Beach, and 
may have some general idea of the site San Francisco has chosen 

its exposition. Over all of it the eternal hills look down, their 
‘»p sides turned into a very paradise of flaming flower gardens, their 
"-surfaces surmounted by magnificent and costly homes. As.a cap for 
‘icoln -hill, at the apex of Lincoln park, it is. proposed to erect an 
Ormous glass observation tower, from the top of which one can have 
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tful valleys and silver streams as can be seen nowhere else in the 


f » a 60-mile view of opalescent sea, mountain crests, wooded hills, 


SAME DISTRICT AS SHOWN, _. 


Gabriel Moulin, Photographer 
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These Goods Uphold 


a“ 


Our Business Reputation 


They have done it with unfailitg and unvarying fidelity for 54 years. 
They are doing it today and SHALL continue doing it as long as the 
They are not competitive 
goods—they are strictly a QUALITY article, but with so little ad- 
vance in price, that taking into consideration the long and satisfactory 


name MUELLER is stamped upon them. 


service they return, they are by far the cheapest to install. 


Tested and Guaranteed 


We advise every one needing plumbing brass goods to buy 
our line. Every piece is stamped with the name MUELLER, 
tested under 200 pounds hydraulic pré$8sure and UNCON- 
GUARANTEED. 

up with your 


DITIONALLY 
Take the matter 
plumber or with us direct. 


The Maximum of Service 


of upkeep. 


We make all kinds of plumbing brass goods and 
make them so they will give the comsumer the 
maximum amount of service at the minimum cost 


A Record We're Proud Of 


for repairs.” 


Works and Genera! Ofices 
DECATUR, ILL., U.S.A. 
West Cerro Gordo St. 


Four years ago 720 MUELLER Colonial Self-Closing Basin Cocks 
were installed in the San Fernando building, Los Angeles. 
Stacy C. Lamb, manager of that building, says: “These cocks have 
given and are giving perfect satisfaction and have not cost one cent 
Information or descriptive literature upon request. 


Mr. 


TRADE MARK 


COLONIAL 


REGISTEREO F, 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO. 


Fastern Division 
NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
254 Canal S:., Cor. Lafayette 


The Starr Piano 


An art creation—firmly established by the endorsement of many 


of the world’s most famous artists. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO HOME. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY: 


Makers of the Starr, Richmond, Trayser, Remington Pianos and Player Pianos 


RICHMOND, INDIANA | 


139 FOURTH AVENUE, WEST, 


B. FAULCONER, Salesmanager. 


WHEN 
VISITING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


> TERMINAL°TAXICABS @& 


IF TOURING, OUR FIREPROOF GARAGE WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU 


Acres 
ies 


M. L. Mebene is a 

grower in the Gulf 

Coast Country of Texas 

and Louisiana. He has 

7“ a 6-acre patch of straw- 

berries. For his strawberry crop, 

this past season, he was paid $2300 

cash, f. o. b., cars at his home sta- 
tion, Chocolate Bayou, Texas. 


This is nothing unusual—and it doesn’t 
tell half the story. Gulf Coast growers 


* get two and sometimes three different 


crops a year from their land. They are 
traveling the road to riches at high speed. 
Are you doing as well? Don’t you think 
you could manage a few acres in the Gulf 
Coast Country of Texas’and Louisiana? 
Wouldn’t you like to ¢lean up a hand- 
some profit every year and be your own 
boss while you are doing it? 

You can buy a few acres in the Gulf 
Coast Country of Texas and Louisiana on 
easy terms and tlie first crop, if properly 
eared for, should more than pay for the 
land. 


Better look into this. 


Investigate! Go down there this fall or 
winter. See and talk to these growers. 
. Then you will realize the big opportunities 
open to you. The trip, by the Frisco, will 
aione be worth the iittle cost of going. Ex- 
cursion fares ye the Frisco, the first and 
third Tuesdays ef each month, make the 
trip inexpensive. 

he Frisco Lines operate splendid, elec- 
Aric lighted, all steel trains, daily, from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Birming- 
ham and New Orleans, These trains carry 
through cars, daily, and on excursion days, 
through tourist sleeper to the Gulf Coast 
Country. 


3 Splendid Books FREE 


One on the Mid-Coast country of Texas, one on 
the lower irrigated sections of the Rio Grande 
Valley and one on 
Louisiana, all beauti- 
fully illustrated, show-. 
ing scenes in actual 
colors, They describe 
the country and crops 
from one end to the 
other, giving examples of success and personal 
statements by men who have gone there and 
made good. Write for your free copies today, 
while you think of it. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, 
1569 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN PINE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS 
¢ 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
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A GIFT BOOK 


The Life 
Mary Baker Eddy 


SIBYL WILBUR 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION 
PRICE $3.00 A copy 


A beautiful Edition de Luxe at $5.00 per copy 
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| Bec book may be purchased through 
any Reading Room in the United 
States or abroad, or from The Christian 
science Publishing Society, Boston, 
Mass., U. S. A., or direct from the 
publishers at 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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INSURANCE 


located anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


Phone Central 18. Cable Address “Thomarian,” Chicago 


In all its branches written or placed at lowest rates on property 


E.R. THOMPSON 29 asaute street Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


By leading advertising spe- 
cialty manufacturer, three 
or feur \salesmen. Retail 
store or other. selling expe- 
rience referable, but not 
essential. References re- 
quired, Liberal commis- 
sions, detail plan of selling 
furnished. . Address 
J,°B. CARROLL, 
Carroll Building, 
Carroll and Albany Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Telephone Randolph 1145. 
‘MY SPECIALTY: 


Gas R 
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Daniel E. Brink 
New Number 30 E. Randolph St. 
Room 517 Atlas Building 
CHICAGO, ILL.’ 


Furnishing Apartment Buildings 


erators, Etc i 
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Hardly Another Country Ac-| 


cords as High a Place in 
Social, Educational or Bus- 
iness Fields of Labor 


TAKING UP POLITICS 


(Special to the Monitor) 
ERLIN—One of the most 
characteristics. of Germany’s recent 

progress is the place now accorded to 
women. There is hardly another country 


marked 


where women are more active in social, 
educational and even business matters 
than in Germany. The taste for politics 
is rapidly increasing. Led by earnest 
thinkers and skilled organizers such as 
Marie Stritt of Dresden and Minna Cauer 
and others of Berlin, women are begin- 
ning to agitate for the attainment of 
their just status, which in many respects 
still remains to be accorded. 

The vote, although the majority are 
at present indifferent to it, has become 
of late years the aim of many German 
women; they have already gained so 
much ground by dint of steady persis- 
tence tinat they are encouraged to perse- 
vere, 
a closed door to women though 
presenting many obstacles, are gradu- 
ally becoming more and more filled. Half 
a dozen women have been admitted to 


the bar, and there are hundreds of li- | 


brarians, and even a few lady architects 
and engineering surveyors. 

All kinds of trafts and professions are 
opening to women, such as laboratory 
and Rontgen assistants, dispensers, land- 
scape gardeners, post, telegraph, and 
even bank clerks, although the last men-! 
tioned are but few and far between. 
There is a great annual increase in the 
number of students at the Ger- 
man universities. This year there are 
2552 against 1432 last year. The great 
majority are Germans and two thirds 
The foreign women 


women 


are Prussians. 
are a good many Americans and Ausitri- 
ans; strangely enough Bavaria and Sax- 
ony send very few women students 
the university. 

As regards the subjects taken up by 


women, 1438 are studying at the present 


time philosophy, philology and history, | 
423 mathematics and natural science, 050 | 


medicine, 42 dentistry, 31 pharmacy, 06 
statecraft and agriculture, 45 law and six 
evangelical theology. The facilities of 
preparation for the entrance examination 
(arbitur) Girls have 
their own gymnasia. or classical schools 


are now general. 


on precisely the same lines as those of 
the boys, and there are many women's 
colleges in the Germany of today whose 
curriculum is a‘ very high-class one, 

Women are gradually being appointed 
to the chair, somewhat 
grudgingly it is true. The first institute 
to take this step was the commercial 
high school at Mannheim. Women have 
flocked into trade of late driven 
thereto either by the necessity of self- 
support, the single women in Germany 
being considerably in the majority, or 
with the laudable to out 
their husband's slender income, which in 
90 per cent of the population does not 
reach 3000 marks annually. The last 
figures available show that in 1907 there 
were 8,243,498 women in trade, as com- 
pared with 5,264,000 in 1895. It may 
safely be accepted that these figures are 
now considerably higher. Of these 4,500,- 
000 are married women. Unhappily 
women’s wages are low, less than those 
of men for the same work. It is for a 
just distribution for their poorer sisters 
that so many German women are now 
striving by all means at their disposal. 
Social work is becoming much more sys- 
tematized in Germany of late years. 
People are realizing more and more the 
duty of the so-called upper classes 
toward their less-favored fellowmen. 
Genuine and well-organized philanthropy 
is taking the place of spasmodic and 
self-interested charity. 


Temperance Movement 


The temperance movement is another 
landmark of Germany at the present 
time. Beer drinking among the uni- 
versity students is gradually lessening. 
There are two reasons for the imprové- 
ment—one is the ever-increasing love of 
sport and the other the Emperor’s oppo- 
sition to the consumption of alcohol in 
any form, except in great moderation. 
His majesty never loses an opportunity 
of expressing himself strongly on this 
subject, and has on more than one oc- 
casion addressed memoradle words to the 
students in person. The organ of the 
German trades unions, the Gewerkver- 
ee published an appeal a short time 
ago to its readers, advising abstinence 
not. only on the grounds that drink is 
injurious to them in all ways, but also 


professional 


Vears, 


endeavor ele 


The liberal professions, formerly |, 
still | 


students are chiefly Russians, but there 
| 


to | 


CAUSE OF WOMAN ADVANCING IN GERMANY 


as a means of avoiding the new sur- 
taxes. 

“The motto of the future for all Ger- 
man workmen,” said the widely read 
article, “should be: ‘Not another drop of 
spirits!” They must be avoided like the 
| plague, for they have ruined millions of 
|men and women physically and morafly. 
pet the German workman swear never 
‘to touch spirits again, and if a comrade 
| weakens in his resolution let the strong 
|give him moral help and support. The 
|workman’s wife must help too.” 
| This characteristic plain-speaking has 
done a vast deal of good in the right di- 
‘rection. Not many years ago a work- 
‘man who ordered himself a glass of milk 
at a restaurant would have been held up 
as an object of ridicule te all his com- 
panions, and even the waiter would have 
permitted himself a smile. Now, how- 
ever, it is no uncommon sight. Gambling 
and betting in the working classes could 
never be called a national vice, and they 
‘are less prevalent than ever. If money 
is staked at all at cards the points are 
almost nominal, and there is little or no 
interest in horse racing. “A journeying 
out of the masses to a race meeting In 
the style of the London derby is quite 
‘unknown here,- and the same remarks 
,apply, generally speaking, to the middle 
‘classes. The state lotteries cannot ex- 
lactly be classed under the ‘head of 
igambling in the proper sense of the 
word, as the purchase of a lottery ticket 


' 


‘is regarded in the light of an investment, 
and undertaken with much and cool 
deliberation. 


Parliament Kept Busy 


| 


is 


The Imperial Parliament has had a 
very busy session, and particularly so 
| during the few weeks before the closing 
\of the House for the summer vacation. 
| Tne Alsace-Lorraine home rule bill was 
‘earried after long debates, both in com- 
‘mittee and in the assembled Reichstag. 
It 
‘and of indignation to many that the state 


'of Prussia should be left behind the new | 


' federal state in the question of anything 
electorate. It is the three-class system, 
| the indirect and open form of voting 
‘in Prussia, that Bismarck himself once 
termed the most wretehed system in ex- 
| istenece, which is largely helping to aug- 
iment the ranks of the Social Democrats. 
will cer- 


|The coming general elections 


| tainly show a marked preponderance in | 
that party, for many will undoubtedly | 
vote for them if only for a chanee of | 


> J 


“vetting even” with the reactionary 
parties and their irksome red-tapism. 
The Social Democrats still stand alone, 
their recent coalition with others of the 
“left” members of Reichstag 
only a tiash in the pan; they neither 
desire nor intend combining with 
other factions, knowing that they are 
mighty in their magnificent organiza- 
tion, eonspicious even in this well-or- 
dered country, and in the people’s sympa- 
thy with their just demands. 

The question of colonization and ezai- 
gration is very acute in Germany at the 
present time. Germany heads the Euro- 
pean nations in the annual increase of 
the population, so it behooves her to be 
up and doing to secure a profitable pied- 
a-terre for the huge surplus of her in- 
habitants. The’ central information 
office for emigration at Berlin has sup- 
plied information to 45000 intending 
emigrants during the past three months. 
The German colonies are gradually filling 
up. That Germany has her eye on Can- 
ada as a land of future possibilities in 
this and other directions it is perhaps 
unnecessary to state. 

Germany’s commercial activity in 
foreign countries is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Her interests extend to 
every corner of the globe and the great 
German banking houses finance her vast 
enterprises everywhere. Thus the Dis- 
conto Gesellschaft bank dominates the 
Venezuelan railways, in addition to own- 
ing. railway and mining grants in Kiau 
Chau, and the Deutsche bank is engaged 
in building the Bagdad railway. The 
operatibns of six or seven other German 
banks are exclusively directed to the 
opening up of foreign lands in various 
ways, and making a very good thing out 
of it. 

Germany is making enormous strides 
in all industrial branches as the result 
of system, forethought, thrift and iron 
resolution. Her exports in 1908 amounted 
to £350,985,000 and her imports to 
£415,098,000. The value of taxable 
property was in 1906 £510,758,895. The 
amount of fuel consumed is interesting 
to consider as it points to industrial 
growth in a country; it was in Germany 
in 1897 just over 100,000,000 tons, and 
10 years later had more than doubled. 

Westphalia and-.Silesia, which, .on ac- 
count of the rich coal districts there 
are the principal centers of the iron and 
steel industries, have made vast progress 
during the last few years. Krupp’s hands 
form a colony in themselves, and that 
firm with two others, including the great 
Phoenix works, employ together  250,- 
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POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


The Danner Sectional Bookcase is, not the best for any 


one rea 


son. It’s the best for many Yeasons. 


It has adjustable shelves which make it the only sec- 


tional b 


ber tire 


It’s built away from the 
swept under. 
it the firmness, strength and attractiveness of a one-piece 
bookcase. _ 
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ookease that will neatly house all size books. 


It has sliding doors, which are always out of the way, 
whether open or shut. 


The doors slide noiselessly on rub- 
d. casters and fit closely, keeping out all dust. 

oor so that it can be easily 
It's built in Gouble sections, thereby giving 


It has’a consultation leaf for gesting books 


Danner Sectional Bookcases 


only sectional bookcases having the valuable feat- 


ures mentioned above. They combine all the advantages 
- of the one-piece and the sectional cases and overcome the 
disadvantages of on Danner Bookcases are made o 
Quartered Oak and 7 
the latest acy ee, of finish. Hither plain or leaded art glass 


of 
ahogany and can be furnished in all 
n & 
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| stantly increasing. 
is a matter of wonderment to all, | win, er 


/ . ete P ' state mines are far better organized than 
so vital to a people’s interests as: the : : - 


| 18,600,000 of the population in Germany 


t} ‘tivation of grain, rye takes the chief 
a |place, some 11,000,000 tons of which is 


000 persons. In Germany at the pres- 
ent time over 1,000,000 foreign workmen 
are employed; two thirds are engaged in 
industries and one third in agriculture. 

As a matter of fact the complaints re- 
garding the scarcity of native hands as 
farm laborers are fully justified. The 
reason is the influx of younger men to 
the cities in response to the call of the 
flag. The young peasants who have to 
serve their couple of years in the army 
do this, of course, in the garrison towns. 
The gay city life pleases them; they 
grow accustomed to its bustle, and the 
native homestead appears a dull place 
in comparison.‘ The majority of them 
never go back, no maiter how poor a 
livelihood they may make in the cities, 
and they will not believe that they would 
be better, happier, and probably earn- 
ing better wages among their old sur- 
roundings. ' 

One of the industrial branches that 
has doubled within the last decade is 
the textile trade of Silesia, despite all 
fluctuations. The linen of that district 
is the best in Germany and famous 
throughout the world. * No matter how 
the pendulum of the market may waver 
the Silesian weaving, bleaching and dye- 
ing of linen go on their victorious way. 
Wages have increased in proportion and 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s fine realistic drama 
“The Weavers” is no longer typical of 
the conditions of things. Trade general- 
ly has taken an impetus the last 12 
months, and the conditions of labor and 
the workman’s welfare are ever im-| 
proving. Nearly all the large factories | 
where the work is of a dirty kind-are 
provided with commodious bathrooms. 
fitted* up with hot and cold shower baths, 
and each man has a space allotted to 
him for his outdoor clothing, in order 
that he may change before beginning 
work. 

The government coal mines are con- 
It is computed that 
of the 160 odd million tons of coal mined 
two years ago throughout the country, 
the government took out 11,060,000. The 


the private ones, and the men occupy 
modern dwellings. many of them owning 
cottages of their own. ; 
Agricultural Advance 


Germany‘s agricultural position is be- 


i 


coming more and more important, and | 


the solid body of agrarians are a power 
in the land. It is they who are the 
chief opponents to free .trade in their 
own interests, and consequently they are 
cordially disliked by all advocates of free 
import of all food articles. More than 


are engaged in agriculture. In the cul- 


produced annually, three times as much 
as wheat or barley, the reason being | 
that rye bread is the staple food of the | 
people. Potatoes are grown at the rate | 
of 50,000,000 tons a year, and the many | 
miles of flat land between Berlin and 
Russia are almost all devoted to beet 
root growing for Germany’s ever-increas- 
ing sugar trade. 

Cattle breeding has become far more 
extensive of late years. Farming is 
taught thoroughly in Germany. Jike 
everything else it is never done haphaz- 
ard, and for this reason it is success- 
ful. There are first rate agricultural 
high schools, where those about to enter 
the farming business generally take a 
course of instruction which is of im- 
measurable advantage in practical] life 
afterwards. 

Care of the very poor is a problem | 
that is ever occupying the minds of 
many of the government and municipal 
authorities. Great strides have been 
made of late in the so-called work 
colonies, an institution worthy of all 
praise. Honest men and women in search 
of employment, who have long sought in 
vain and are weary of tramping up and 
down the country may find a home for 
an indefinite period in. one of these 
colonies, of which there are 35 in the 
country districts. The Emperor Fred- 
erick was the first to found these insti- 
tutions; they are now supported prin- 
cipally by private charity and subsidized 
by the state. Any one may enter on 
proving his claim to respectability, any 
one, that is to say, who is willing to 
work for his subsistence. Idlers are not 
tolerated, but to serious workers a small 
wage is given in addition to their food, 
while an opportunity is afforded them 
later on to purchase a plot of land and 
become independent ‘members of the col- 
ony. | ¥ 

It is officially stated that since these 
institutions were established the 34,000 
tramps and vagrants in the houses of 
correction have been reduced to 5000 and 


some of the houses of correction have hy), play. 


been closed in consequence, a statement 
that speaks for itself. 

In the matter of compulsory insur- 
ance under state control Germany is 
considered by those who have. studied 
the question to be far in advance of 
other nations. It has certainly helped 
to mitigate in a great degree the de- 
plorable poverty that once existed and 
those who were at first inclined to rebel 
at the paying ofthe subscription now 
perceive the benefit that accrues -to 
themselves and their families and usu- 
ally willingly take a smaller wage for 
the sake of the object in view. Con- 
siderably over £67,000,000 has been dis- 
tributed in pensions in the past 20 years, 
of which amount $42,500,000 have been 
collected in weekly subscriptions from 
employers and employed and'-the rést 
granted by the government, 


Great Annual Increase Is 
Noted in Number of Femi- 
nine Students at the Uni- 
versities of the Nation 


INDUSTRIAL GAINS 


A 
under the law, the total sum in the care 
of the administration being £70,500,000. 
This has been collected entirely by 
weekly subscriptions ef pf.15 and up- 
wards, the payment of which is divided 
between the employer and his emplovee. 

The authorities are coming to the con- 
clusion that games and sport are neces- 
sary to the well being of school chil- 
dren, which is a distinct step in the right 
direction. The severe curriculum of a 
German gymnasium demands in the na- 
ture of things some relaxation, and now 
most of the large schools have rowing 
clubs on the river or the Havel lakes a 
few miles out of the town; and football 
is very generally played.’ The genial 
participation of the masters in the boys? 
sports. as it is known in England, is not 
the rule here. It is unfortunately quite 
an exception when a master takes an in- 
terest or part in his pupils’ games. A 
movement 1s on foot to reform the course 
of study in the gymnasium, by making 
Greek optional instead of. as at present, 
compulsory, and replacing that language 
with English which has hitherto been op- 
tional. This practical change is said to 
be the result of the Emperor’s wishes. 

The new naval stacisties” have 
cently appeared in the excellent volume, 
“Nauticus,” an annual work that is the 
recognized authority for all connected 
with the marine department. Germany 
now stands third ‘in the world’s navies. 
England and the United States alone tak- 
ing a higher place. Germany possesses 
25 ships of the dreadnought ‘type and 10 
armored cruisers of over 5000 tons. 
These figures will be increased to 30 of 
the former class and 12 of the latter 
by 1513. .The torpedo fleet which is 
steadily increasing is oceupying special 
attention in thé matter of equipment and 
the introduction of the very latest tech- 
nical improvements. “Money spent on 
torpedoes is a safe investment,” were 
the significant words of a prominent man 
recently. 

Although among the masses of the 
people there is a marked desire to re- 
strict the country’s armaments, it can- 
not be said that there is much prospect 
of such restrictions yet. 

In aeronautics generally Germany 
_— high, while regarding dirigibles 
she ‘heads the list of all nations. Enor- 
mous activity is disflayed in the build- 
ing and flying of airships, and this only 
increases as time goes on, though not so 
much is talked about it as formerly when 
a dirigible was a thing of wonder. Ger- 
many now disposes an aerial fleet of 
over 20 vessels. Enormous sums of money 
are spent upon this branch of industry, 
and it remains to be proved whether it 
is capital well invested. 

Many efforts are concentrated in per- 
fecting photographic apparatus for air- 
ships. Carl Zeiss’ famous firm in Jena 
has lenses that can be exposed for any 
time down to the thousandth part ofa 
second. Surveying and map-making, as 
well as artistic cloud studies are among 
the possibilities of photography from 
above. Great difficulties arising from the 
impossibility of focussing straight as on 
the earth have been overcome by placing 
several specially constructed cameras at 
different angles, obtaining photographs 
from all of them simultaneously and then 
getting from them all combined the one 
mathematically and absolutely correct 
picture of the plan or object thus sub- 
mitted to the camera. This process is 
justly considered one of the triumphs of 
modern skill. 

Regarding aviation the Germans have 
progressed sO far within the past 12 
months that they may now compete suc- 
cessfully in the matter of machines and 
men with any other country. 

The theater in Germany is looked upon 
more and more as a means of education. 
The-afternoon performances of classical 
plays for school children have become a 
recognized institution. Excellent artists 
are engaged and the admission price is 
almost a nominal one, each seat costing 
one mark for any part of the auditorium, 
the position being decided by ballot. The 
theaters are always crowded, and a more 
appreciative audience no actor could well 
desire. There is a marked striving at 
the present day among the best theater 
managers throughout Germany to re- 
turn to general simplicity of outer detail 
and scenery, in order to enhance the 
psychological and dramatic interest of 
Professor Reinhardt, of the 
Berlin Deutsches Theater, was the pie 
oneer in this respect. 


ree 


TEXAS ASPHALT 
‘ GOOD FOR ROADS 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—The recent dis- 
covery of asphalt near the mouth of the 
Rio Grande river and at other points 
along the gulf ¢oast has attracted wide 
attention and a number of experiments 
have been-made with what is known aa 
“gulf asphalt.” 


that as good roads can be made from this 
material as from that which comes from 
Trinidad. It is probable that a link of 
the automobile way from this city to the 
gulf, which is being pushed, will be 


é 


a 


constructed of asphalt 


Tey Figs 


It is the opinion of those interested - 
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MINING LOW GRADE COPPER IN UTAH: 


Engineer Describes Methods of Extracting Metals at What Is Probably Largest 
Enterprise of Its Kind in the World Near Salt Lake City 


TAH enjoys the distinctioa of having 

within its confines one of the largest, 
if not the largest, copper mine in the 
world today. It is situated in Bingham 
canyon, in the Oquirrh range of moun- 
tains, about 25 miles from Salt Lake 
City. 

The ore deposit may justly be called a 
“mountain of ore,” although this expres- 
sion is generally confined to the prospec- 
tus of the wildcat promotor. It is sim- 
ply a huge mass of mineralized rock 
known as “monzonite” and locally called 
“poryhyry.” 

The values contained in this porphyry 
are mostly in copper, although a few 
cents per ton in gold and silver are re- 
covered. The average copper content is 
1.67 per cent, or 33.4 pounds of copper 
per ton of ore. This grade »f ore would 


of ore, but this is being increased until 
the ultimate capacity will be 20,000 tons. 
Crushing and separating machinery re- 
duces the ore to the proper size and 
concentrating: tables eliminate the waste 
rock, yielding a concentrate, consisting 
of the original copper minerals contained 
in the crude ore. These are iron pyrites, 
chalcopyrite, chaleocite and bornite. This 
concentrate is sold to the smelting com- 
pany, whose plant is located near the 
mills and-it is there smelted into unre- 
fined copper called “blister copper” and 
then shipped east to the refineries, where 
it is refined and sold. The ratio of con- 
centration at the mills is about 23 into 
1, or it takes 23 tons of crude ore to 
yield one ton of concentrate. The aver- 
age copper content of the concentrate is 


about 480 pounds per ton, or 24 per cent. 


The present ore reserves are calculated 
at 203,500,000 tons, enough to keep the 
mills busy for about 35 years, without 
any further development. The daily 
output at present is between 12,000 and 
14,000 tons and this material with 1.67 
per cent of copper, means a daily produc- 
tion of copper of over 250,000 pounds, 
counting a 67 per cent saving~in* the 
mill, or 90,600,000 pounds in a year. The 
company books show that the copper pro- 
duction for the period from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1911, exceeded 45,000,000 pounds. 
Once the daily output of the mine has 
been brought up to 20,000 tons and the 
eapacity of the mills correspondingly 
increased, the mine will be producing 
upward of 150,000,000 pounds of copper 
annually at a cost of less. than eight 
cents a pound of copper. 


Widespread attention is being attracted to the “Eye Com- 
fort System” of indirect illumination in this church and 
reading room. It is generally conceded the most beauti- 
ful illumination of any church interior. This is but one of 
many churches adopting this system. 
Cl acres is beautiful harmony between indirect illumination and the 
devotional spirit. It satisfactorily takes care of every require- 


ment for church, office and home lighting—soft, rich, even, rest- 
ful, efficient and most beautiful, 


Full particulars, photographs and free engineering data on application. 


National X-Ray Reflector Co., 
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A series of benches or terraces are started, beginning at the top, and on each of these tracks 
are laid upon which steam shovels operate 


ordinarily be worthless, commercially 
speaking, unless handled in enormous 
quantities. 

The entire mass of monzonite is not 
profitable, as the portion near the sur- 
face has undergone a leaching, due to the 
oxidation of the copper minerals, caused 
by the action of wind and weather and 
subsequent action of surface waters. 
This leaves a barren zone of about 100 


feet in thickness next the surface, which | 
is called “capping” or “overburden.” 
ar _ 

capping must be removed or 


This | 
“stripped” 


“before the actual ore body can be at- | 


Ya 


tacked. At a depth of 100 feet the “zone | 
of secondary enrichment” is encounterd, 
which is a redeposition of leached surface 
values upon the original primary copper 
minerals, and which marks the beginning 
of the actual ore body. This ground has 
all been prospected and developed with 
churn and diamond drills, and has proved 
up a body of ore of an average thickness 
of 345 feet, as far as actual developmént 
has gone, although several drill holes 
have shown that commercial cre exists at 
a depth of 600 feet below the lowest 
working pit of the mines today. The 
capping averages 105 feet in thickness. 
The method of “stripping” the over 
burden consists in drilling the ground 


with churn dr‘lls to a certain depth, 


charging the drill holes with explosives 
to shatter and loosen the material so 
that it may be literally “scooped up” by 
steam shovels. Sometimes small tun- 
nels are driven into the overburden for 
a short distance and turns made to the 
right and life, or, drifting, as it is called, 
forming a letter “T” in the plan. This 
tunnel] is then filled with the proper 
amount of powder and dynamite, which 
is blasted, thereby breaking up the 
ground. In removing this material it is 
customary to begin at the top of the 
hill, slicing off a layer, which is re- 
moved by the steam shovels, loaded into 
dump cars and disposed of in the .ad- 
joining gulches and ravines, A series 
of benches or terraces is started and on 
each of these tracks are laid upon which 
the steam shovels. operate. 

The ore is removed in very much the 
fame manner, and a steam shovel pit 
has been started at the base of the hill, 
which is now considerably below the 
level of the gulch at that point. A tun- 
nel has been run from a point in the 
gulch below this pit, which enables the 
ore trains to enter and remove the ore. 
A number of “switchbacks” in the pit 
allows the extraction of ore at a still 
lower level. In order to get down into 
the pit the locomotives switch back on 
zig- zag tracks until the floor of the pit 
is reached and the loaded cars are hauled 
back up to the surface in the same man- 
ner. 

The ore has been transported to the 
concentrating mills at Garfield by the 
Denver & Rio Grand railroad, but it 


seems that the facilities offered by this 


road were not sufficient to handle the 


immense amount of ore the mine is ex- 
pected to produce within the year and 


to overcome this difficulty a new rail- 
read was constructed by the mine own- 


_ers, which is considered one of the finest 
pieces. of railroad engineering in the 


og 


on shores, 3 oR each 


country, and cost over $3,000,000, al- 
though only 17. miles long. ° 
The concentrating plants at Garfield 


Faces, have.a 


BISMARCK, N. D.—North Dakpta has 
been known for many years throughout 
the Union because of the superior quality 
of wheat raised here. f 


In consequence of 
‘this many gained the impression that 
wheat was the only crop produced in 
| North Dakota. 

This is not by any meang the case, as 
‘already there is considerable diversifica- 
tion in the products of the state. 

The wheat crop of North Dakota this 
year is estimated to be worth $72,000,000, 
while the total of farm products—not 
including live stock—equals $150.000,000. 

Flax alone has been produced here 
this year to the value of $39,000,000; the 
oat crop is worth $14,000,000; the barley 
crop $19,000,000, and corn, potatoes and 
hay are valued at $2,600,000 each. 

The following table, prepared by Mr. 
Snow, one of the best known and niost 
reliable agricultural experts in the coun- 
try, was published in the Orange Judd 
Northwest Farmstead of Sept. 16, and 
the data can be accepted as a most con- 
servative estimate: 

Yields in 
1909 
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Farm values per 
h 


Potatoes 


Hay, per ton...... 6.00, 


Values in millions of 
ollars é 
1911 1910 1909 
9 
rey 


Hay per tom..cccccccces 


Aggregate values. 150 

In this estimate there is no mention of 
rye. Winter rye has become a staple 
product here; it is a beneficial one pri- 
marily and is also exceedingly valuable 
in its secondary advantages because of 
clearing the soil of weeds. 

It is interesting to note that the agri- 
cultural products of North Dakota for 
the year 1911 are the greatest of any of 
the northwestern states, those of this state 
being $150,000,000; Minnesota comes next 
with $148,000,000; South Dakota is third 
with $64,000,000; Washington next, with 
$63,000,000; Montana and Oregon are 
each $42,000,000; Idaho, $39,000,000 and 
Wyoming, $15,000,000. : 

In South Dakota the corn crop is al- 
most double that of the wheat crop, 
while in Minnesota the corn crop is 
very near equal to the wheat crop. 

The aggregate value of the crops men- 
tioned grown in North Dakota in 1911 
exceeded the total.of 1910 by $93,000,000, 
which is a decidedly handsome balance 
of trade for this state to have and shows 
its great recuperative qualities. 

The year 1909 was considered a very 
cota 


the North phasis harvest 


> 


OF 14,000 tone’ that fe. was, $320,009,099, 


millions of bushels. 


prosperous year, and the total value. of| 


NORTH DAKOTA CROPS IN 1911 
$93,000,000 MORE THAN IN 1910 


year the value exceeded that of 1909 
»y at least $11,000,000, 
ing the fact that the state raised 14. 
000,000 bushels less wheat than in 1909. 
The flax crop alone this year is worth 
$17,000,600 more than in 1999 
GOC.000 than ia 1910, 
bariey $8,000,060 
1909. 


As every 


more while the 


crop is more 


vear goes by there is a 


notwithstand- | 


and $25,- ' 


than at 


greater diversity in farming interests in| 


North Dakota 
stability. 

The money from this ‘crop will relieve | 
the tension which was caused by the 
short crop of 1910. <A crop bringing $93,- 
000,060 more than was harvested in 1910 
and from $11,900,006 to $15,000,000 more 
than the average output of the last five 
years shows that North Dakota is all 
right this fall and with time and pa- 


and consequently 


more | 


tience the state will be even more pros- 


perous than it ever has been. Lessons of 


economy have 


been taught and the re-| 


sults are going to be shown in better | 


farming in the future. 


MISSISSIPPI IS 


COTTON CENTER 


WASHINGTON—The center 
duetion of the cotton-growing 
the United States in 1910 
miles south of Vaiden, Carroll county, 
Miss., according to the census bureau’s 
statistics recently issued. 

This cotton-producing area is about 
4500 miles Jong and 500 miles wide. The 
total area of the counties in which cot- 
ton was ginned in 1910 is approximately 
625,000 square miles, or about 400,000,000 
acres. Of this only about one acre in 
every 13 was devoted to cotton. 

The center of production has been in 
Mississippi many years. In 1859 it was 
approximately 13 miles southeast of Ma- 
con, Miss.; in 1879 11 miles south of 
Columbus; in 1899 13 miles southeast of 
Lexington; in 1906 five miles northeast 
of Mayersville, and in 1908 four mies 
west of Lexington. 


of pro- 


area of 


EUROPE’S FLOWER SPECIES 


Of the 4200 species of European flowers 
10 per cent, er 420 kinds, possess an 
agreeable perfume. Such odors are eften- 
est fund when the petals of the flowers 
are white or the color of cream, then 
yellow, red, blue and violet in the order 
named. 


was “three. 
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1 CLOAK AND SUIT 
RAY S HOUSE 44 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH rap za 


“The Store That 
Gives Value” 


Our store is filled 

with reflections of 

the latest ideas in 
Women’s Ready-to- 

Wear Apparel. There 

is an atmosphere of 
fres! iness, of youthful 
high spirits, of widening 
enthusiasm about our store, 
because. we know we have 
the smartest and best Tail- 
ored Suits, Coats, Dresses, 
Vaists, Millinery, Gloves, 
Hosiery, Neckw ear, Etc., 
obtainable. We give 
excellent values in 
Tailored Suits 


$18.00 


—to— 
$50.00 


Our prices on 
everything we 
carry are very 
reasonable 


Chan and ee tield 


The Bint 


Pep’ 


Ratlway - 


NEW LINE INTO THE 


Mining D: Si ‘Tici 


fr M2 Hai 


2: TRAINS -EACH WAY DAILY BE- 
TWEEN SALT LAKE CITY and BINGHAM 


Trains Leave “Salt Lake Route” Union Station 


The line is first class in every respect and unsurpassed in road- 
bed and equipped. Is the Scenic Line between Salt Lake City 
and Bingham and gives opportunity for visiting Garfield and 


Bingham in one day. 
FOR INFORMATION, ALSO RATES AND FARES, APPLY 


H. B. TCOKER, Gene 
604 McCornick Building, 


TO 


ral Freight and Passenger Agent 
SALT LAKE CiTY. 


GRAY’S MENS SHOP 
in HOTEL UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


We show a complete line of Men’s Furnishings and 
Hats. The well-known lines Stetson, Crofut Knapp 
and the Von Gal made —ats, $3.00 to $6.00. Caps 
50c and up. Neckwear 50c¢ and up. Shirts $1.50 
and up. Underwear 59c and up. 


Established 1878 HEDING 


30 TAY LOR. ARCADE 


A SPECIALTY OF mad Toe -SHAM- 
POOING AND OILET REQUISITES 


CLEVELAND 


HOME COOKED FOOD 


A 


QUICK SERVICE, 


7 


341 Main Street, Cov’ P. O. 
SALT LAKE OITY, UTAH. 


a ‘LUNCH 11 to 2. 
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He is selling what he 
thinks the best 50 cent 
neckwear in Chicago and 


the best $15.00 silk 


lined suit of clothes in 


Chicago. 


He would like 


to have you come in and 


see what 


You think 


Royal Baking 


Company’ s Plant," 


Pos 


support. 


lic inspection. 


“always something good to eat,’ 


The Home’ Of “Royal Table Queen” Bread. 


To make a pure, clean, wholesome loaf of bread—one that has real 
food properties—is a worthy business, and one that deserves support. 
Such a business is being conducted; by the Royal Baking Company, of Salt 
Lake City; and its tremendous daily output is testimony of the people’s 
This bakery is the largest of all bakeries in the inter-moun- 
tain states, and lays claim to being well lighted, well ventilated, scrupu-. 
Yously clean and sanitary in every department. 
‘Its products all bear the “Royal Label,’ and the loaf called 
“Table Queen” is designated by a groove on the bottom of the loaves, se- 
cured by the use of the “Mueller Patent” bread pan. This same company 
also operates a large cake bakery and a first-class cafe, where there is 


It is always open to pub- 
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Mehesy Ei ul “Co. . 


FURS 
MEHESY PICTURE THEATRE, 
272-274-276 Main Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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|Dr. FE. F. Reed\| 


DENTIST 
503 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City 
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HALL CLOCKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. You can have a full 
sized, nine-tube, double chime Hall Clock, 
guaranteed 6f the highest grade,’ at 6ne- 


half t 
manufacturers. If interested write for our 


broad proposition. 


G. R. Clock & M,.Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Established’ in 1890. This notice will not 


appear again. 


retail price by addressing us, the 


.66 WEST SECOND SOUTH 


SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 
: TO 
CHURCH WORK 


THE BIG PLANT 
THE SKILLED FORCE 


Na is a 


IP rin tine ® 
Binding 
' Stationery 


 RREER 


The Arrow Press 


Tribune - Reporter | 
; Printing Company 


Salt Lake; Utah | 


Either Phone, 718. 


Be F 
A 
°~ 
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-800 Main Street, PEORIA, ILL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MASS., WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 29, 
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Trombones 
American 


“Holton” Trumpets and 
are used in all the principal 
Symphony Orchestras. 


Che Mew Ireportion 
Long Dodel Cornet 


———— 


Perfect tune, ease of blowing and 
beautiful tone are qualities as char- 
acteristic of this cornet as the famous 
Holton workmanship. 

Ask on a postal ecard for our ten- 
ae free trial offer and descriptive 
iterature. 

= 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
2643 Gladys Ave., CHICAGO 


More *‘Holtons” are used by profes- 
sional musicians than any other inake. 


TENG, HALL & C0. 


Ee 
Grain and 

Commissioll 

Merchants 


- Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Thielbar’s 


OF COURSE 
121 S. Adams St., Peoria, Il. 
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DARKE & CO. 


Dry Goods, Suits, Furs 


102-104 SO. ADAMS STREET 


Peoria, Illinois 


COLLAR 
CONVERTS 


Lots of men have changed their 
opinions of Laundries’ since 
sending their Collars to us. 
No “rough edges” here, and 
they’re turned even. We give 
the domestic finish. 


Schriver Laundry Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
3128-30-32 WEST LAKE STREET. 
Phones, Kedzie 1219; Oak Park 212; 

Austin 302. 


5 


Telephone Main 1660. 


Yetter Millinery Co. 
ARTISTIC | MILLINERY 


508 Main Street, PEORIA, ILL. 


Miss Brinkley 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
507 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Tel 6892 Bryant. 

competent, 
trained household servants 
careful personal investigation 
references. 

Cireular sent on request. 


Bulach, Marshall & Co. 


Upholstering 


General Furniture Repairing and Finishing 
Hair Mattresses and Box Springs to Order 


thoroughly 
after 
of 


Supphes 


Phone, Main 1794 


Se RD 


Wee Huber & Thompson ‘ 
Good Shoes 


340 Fulton Street, PEORIA, ILL. 


ities New Jefferson Building. 


— 


_ Reeves ‘& Baillie 
ARCHITECTS 


1205 JEFFERSON Peoria, Il, 


BUILDING. 
J. M. DAVID. 


SHEEN & DAVID 


DAN. R. SHEEN. 
Attorneys at Law 


Peoria, - 


Illinois 


M. C. A. tates 


_ GEO. M. SPANGLER’S 
COLUMBIA DYE WORKS 


FOR DRY CLEANING 


509 Main. Street, PEORIA, ILL. 
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PSHEAF 
— The Safety Pin ¢ 
Without a Coil} 


‘ 


‘} 


Since the first safety 
pins were invented many 
improvements 
have made them still 
sater” for the (user. 
The safety of the fabric 
pinned was not consid- 
ered—until the inventor 
of the “Capsheaf” made 
a safety pin without the 
coil, which absclutely 
prevents the tearing of 
clothing. 


Send postal to 
101 
Franklin 


9? 


for free samples. Use “Capsheat’’ once 


and you will always use it. 


sizes. Stiff; 
the delight 


in all 
sharp; 


Made 
strong, 
of nurses. 


@ son Pin Co. 


‘ Manufacturers, 
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Calls Attention to Strong 
Ties That Bind Nation to 
Oversea Dominions 


IPROGRESS AT HOME 


(Special to the Monitor) 
LASGOW — The present moment 
seems one of strange contrasts and 

contradictions, of still stranger combina- 
tions and unexpected developments. 

| We Scots live at the same time both 
world than 


in a larger and in a smaller 
|is the case with other men. Whether 
| we dwell in town or country, in large 
house or small, we all alike have friends 
and relatives in the four corners of the | 
globe. The local “posty” leaves at the | 


traversed vast distances of seas and con- 
tinents to tell us how our kinsmen fare 
in the far off lands. and 


before 
falls 


long 
district 


not 
home 


or Johannesburg, it is 


ithe accent of the 
and welcomed. , 

| The strong links which bind Seotland 
'to the colonies and the colonies to Scot- 
i land warmly 
‘memorable 


referred to on 


when a number 


were 
occasion, of 
and 
and Edinburgh 
had over 
take in the 


' colonial other 


me > } 
Visited 


premiers 
Glasgow in 
| These gentlemén come 
i old to part 
'monies connected with the 
July 6 


country cere- 


three of 
New 


ition, and on 
| premiers of Ausiralia, 
'Newfoundland, re 
city 
{ P . 
| received 


Zealand and 
the freedom 
two of them 
University 
of 


ceived 
and 
Glasgow 

degree of 
Australia having de 
latter On the following day, 
jnames of the premiers of Australia 
| Newfoundland were inscribed on the bur- 
'gess roll of the city of Edinburgh and on 
| July 19 the University of Edinburgh con- 


of Glasgow 


from 


} ' 
¢ 3) 
» LUC 


Mr. 


‘lined the 


honorary doctor laws, 
of 


honor. 


| Fisher 


THE NEW 


Thurber Art Galleries 


REPRESENT AN UNIQUE CONCEPTION OF 
THE BUSINESS OF SHOWING FINE PAINT- 
INGS AND PRINTS. 

THESE BEAUTIFUL ROOMS ARE BELIEVED 
TO MARK A DISTINCT ADVANCE OVER 
ANYTHING HERETOFORE ATTEMPTED IN A 
PUBLIC GALLERY IN THIS COUNTRY OR 
ELSEWHERE. 

DURING THE AUTUMN AND WINTER WE 
ARE CONSTANTLY MAKING EXHIBITIONS 
OF PAINTINGS AND ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 
BY NOTED ARTISTS. 


WILL 
AT 


CORDITIATL- 
TIMES. 


BE 
ALL 


PUBLIC 
WELCOMED 


THE 
LY 


W. SCOTT THURBER 


408 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. ESTABLISHED 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“You Get The Girl— 
Well Do The Rest”’ 


We are members of the Associated Retailers of Saint Louis—we 
refund railroad fares and prepay freight according to their plans. 


HELLRUNG & GRIMM 
House Furnishing Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


904-G-8 Washington Avenue 16th and Cass Avenue 


CLAYTON FF. SUMIMY CO. 


225 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Muasic Publishers, Importers, Dealers 


Teachers, Church 


A specialty is made of the educational lines of music. 
will please write 


Singers, Choir and Chorus Leaders, Music Supervisors, etc., 


for our catalogue and terms. 
(Established 1888) 


BLANCHE BECKETT 
Evening, Dinner and 


Afternoon and Street 
Theater Gowns, L mpor ler 


Frocks, Blouses 
3512 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, I[Il. 


Tel, 


Gertrude Klein 


Importer. 
Delmar. Bilding eee and Kingshighway, oF: Louis. 


nitive, <a 


devree ot 


ferred the honorary doctor of 
the colonial 


laws upon seven of gover- 
nors and statesmen. 

In presenting the honorary graduates, 
Professor Mackintosh spoke of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh as the “alma mater 
of colonial youth,” and both in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh the visitors were received 
with much enthusiasm and on their part 
spoke of the numbers of Scottish people 
in all the 
important positions: which many of them 
held. 

There is no doubt that the stream of 
emigration is at present increasing year- 
lv, great attractions being held out in 
the shape of free farms and assisted 
passages. Australia is stretching out a 
hand to the humblest class of our city- 
bred boy, promising to give him the nec 
essary training to enable him to become 
a farmer. There is also a large demand 
for women as domestic servants in every 
part of the overseas dominions. 

While fully recognizing that there are 
greater opportunities in new countries 
than in the old ones and that the colonies 
have much to offer our most enterprising, 
capable and industrious men and women, 
we vet believe that there are counterbal- 
advantages on the of the 
and that there are many to 
whom the life of the old world will al- 
wavs be more attractive. Ifforts are 
being made to encourage the existing in- 
dustries of the outlying parts of Scotland 
to start new enterprises. Every 
year, during the London season, the 
Duchess of Sutherland has a_ garden 
party at which are displayed the beauti- 
ful woolen stuffs produced in the North 
of Seotland, in the Shetland isles and the 
Hebrides—Shetland and Sutherland 
homespuns and Harris tweeds—some of 
them scented with peat-reek and colored 
with dyes made from seaweed and 
mosses, others in soft shades produced 
by a mixture of the undyed wools of 
different colored sheep. 

Boring operations are being car- 
ried on in the Island of Skye and in 
other of the western islands where it is 
believed that iron ore can be found, and 
the Island of Raasay has lately been 
bought by the ironmasters, Messrs. Baird 
(Limited), Gartsherrie, as the boring 
there has syielded satisfactory results. A 
correspondent of the Glasgow Herald 
tells us that the ore is reported to be 
of superior ‘quality and that there is 
every prospect of successful mining opera- 
tions being continued for some years. 

From Castletown, Lochfyneside, also 
comes a report that a metal-bearing 
reef has been tapped which, it is hoped, 
will produce a large percentage of metal, 
principally copper, as well as lead, sil- 
ver and gold. 

During the summer hopes were enter- 
tained that gold might be discovered 
in the strath of Kildonan, Sutherland- 
shire, in sufficient quantities to provide 
a living wage for the men employed in 
the mining operations. The Duke of 
Sutherland bore all the expenses of the 
trial. He secured the services of a capa- 
ble manager who had 13%% years of va- 
ried experiénce of gold mining in the 
Yukon valley; the men employed were 
all drawn from the distriet; ample pro- 
vision was made for their welfare; com- 
fortable quarters and good food were 
provided and the long, light summer 
evenings were enlivened by athletic 


overseas dominions and of the 


ancing side 


old country 


and 


outcome of the first wash-up was re- 
garded as distinctly promising, a fair- 
sized nugget being found in the water, 


J ‘Put subsequent: trials’ bave proved dis 


upon his ear and he finds himself known ;?~ ' 
‘ of the people of this and the 


sports and the other strenuous amuse- | 
; ments in which our people delight. The’ 


SCOTLAND KIN 


Premiers’ Coronation Visit appointing, and the experiment is now 


doors of the people letters which have | 


TO 


ALL THE WORLD 


at_an end. 

Scotland is very rich in national songs, 
as all the world knows, but we are only 
gradually becoming aware of the treas- 
ures we possess. Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, 
the daughter of the well known Scot 
singer, David Kennedy, published in 1909 
a volume entitled “Songs of the Hebri- 
des,” which has been received through- 
out Scotland with the greatest interest 
and enthusiasm. In the introduction to 
this volume she tells us how in the 
summer of 1905 she was at last able to 
carry out a long cherished scheme of at- 
tempting to collect from the mouths of 
the reapers, spinners and fishers of the 
isles songs that in all probability had 
been sung in earlier times on the main-- 
land of Scotland, but which could now 
alone be found in the remotest of the 
(isles. For this purpose she chose +the 
‘Island of Eriskay, and she gives a most 
‘charming account of this tiny old-world 
spot, so little known that in 20 years 


|it had been visited by hardly more than 


| songs- 
the 
statesmen | 
July. | 


to the | 


king’s corona- 


‘them, the | 
of | 
the | 


the | 


and | 
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whether the |~ strangers. 


| traveling Scot finds himself in Toronto) 


She describes the fairy y-like seenery of 
the west, the primitive life of the croft- 
ers and tells us how, with the help of a 
phonograph she took down from the lips 
neigkbor- 
ection of 
lulla- 


this wonderful coll 
love songs and labor songs, 


ing isles 


sections—painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture and design. The _ painting and 
sculpture sections are presided over by 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
The design section includes various 
crafts, such as carving, stained glass, 
metal work and plaster work. There 
are also special trade classes in the 
evening, including a house painting and 
decoration course, 

It is hoped that the work of the col- 
lege may result in a great revival of 
the spirit of art which was so conspicu- 
ous in the architecture and crafts of 


the middle ages, and which has seemed: 


to become wel})-nigh extinct in this age 
of machinery. The ‘iindissoluble connec- 
tion which exists between science and 
art is only now beginning to dawn on 
the consciousness of man. The artists 
of a bygone age caught glimpses of the 
underlying truth, but it came to them 
as an inspiration; they did not see the 
science -on which all art must rest. 

There are already signs that these 
hopes are being fulfilled. Buildings are 
arising in the Scottish capital which 
show unmistakable proofs of a new in- 
spiration, notably the Thistle chapel, an 
eldition to the ancient cathedral of St. 
Giles, wherein are to be seen carvings 
which would take their place _ beside 
the best work of the middle ages. 

In addition to the attractions held 


ALONG SCOTLAND’S RUGGED COAST 


(Photo specially taken for the Monitor) 


A popular outdoor sport in Scotland is skiing, the snow on 
the hills lasting into March 


dirges and sea songs, 
women, mermaids, 
water kelpies and fairies. The 
extraordinarily beautiful and varied, and 
we find introduced to a new 
world of sound. 

In a very interesting chapter on “The 
Hebridean Scales,” Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser 
points out that “Whereas, in the Euro- 
pean harmonie music of the last three 
centuries, the scale varieties have been 
reduced to two, the so-called major and 
minor, the Scots-Celtic melodic music, 
on the contrary, still makes use of at 
least 12... it is to such variety of 
mode that we may trace much of the 
strangeness of this old-world music. Its 
character and strength, on the other 
hand, bear the impress of the race which 
fashioned it and used it for centuries, 
while its subtlety and beauty reflect the 
qualities of environment, the mystery 
and beauty of the hills and the sea and 
the sea-girt shores of the western isles.” 

While bent on preserving what was in- 
teresting and beautiful in the artistic 
life of the past, Scotland is alive to the 
need of pressing forward in every direc- 
tion. As. one example of this, we may 
cite the Edinburgh College of Art, which 
was established in 1908, and has there- 
fore entered upon its fourth year. It 
was founded by the town council of 
Edinburgh “to serve as a central insti- 
tution for art education in Edinburgh 
and the southeast of Scotland,” but al- 
ready it has attracted students from all 
parts of Scotland, from the north to 
Wigtonshire, and among the newcomers 
enrolled in the beginning of October 
there were a number from England and 
two from the United States. From a 
report which appeared in the Scotsman 
of Oct. 3, we learn that: 

“A noticeable feature is the rising 
standard of general education among the 
applicants for admission. On the 
other hand, the usefulness and accessi- 
bility of the college for those whose 
promise of attainment in art is their 
chief or only recommendation are also 
illustrated in the new enrolments. One 
of the students entering this year is a 
lad who has come straight from farm 
work, his ability in copying and also in 
original drawings having attracted the 
attention of appreciative persons in his 
district who have been the means of ob- 
taining facilities for him.” 

Im 1908, the town council was 4gu- 
thotized to take over and to incorporate 
with the college ‘the work of two other 
institutions, and the administration of 
the working and affairs of the* college 
was committed by the articles of its 
constitution to a board of 19 members, 
of which the lord provost is, ex officio 
a member and chairman; nine other 
members of the board are elected by the 
town council from their own members; 
five members are elected by the, Royal 
Scottish Academy; one member is elected 
by the school board of Edinburgh, and 
three are coopted members. 

F. Morley Fleteher is. the directo and’ 
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out by the colonies, the attractions of 
town life are undoubtedly drawing many 
people from the country. YouXg men 
and women who in former days would 
have been contented with farm work or 
other country employment are now anx- 
ious to get posts in offices, hoping 
thereby to better their position and have 
an easier and more amusing life. Among 
other sections of the community, how- 
ever, there is an ever-increasing pref- 
erence for an outdoor life and for 
strenuous amusements, 

Far less time is spent in novel-reading 
than was the case a few years ago, and 
not contented with arranging long walks 
and hill climbs for the summer time, men 
and women take pleasure, even in winter, 
in exploring the distant parts of the 
highlands and in ascending the hills when 
covered with snow. The Scottish Moun- 
taineering Club was organized many 
years ago for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with the hills of Seot- 
land and three years ago was formed the 
Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club. Both 
these clubs held meets in the Highlands 
during the Christmas holidays and many 
snowy peaks were ascended. 

In choosing a place for a mect of the 
club, the chief requirements are as fol- 
lows: a fairly comfortable country hotel 
in easy reach of hills over 3000 feet high 
with a certain amount of rock face. 
When a majority of the members have 
decided upon a meeting place, the secre- 
tary of the club writes to make terms 
with the innkeeper, somtimes taking the 
whole house for the twelve or fourteen 
ladies who are to join in the expeditions. 
They divide themselves into smaller 
parties as friendship or capacity dictates, 
and on évery expedition one' member acts 
as leader, receiving the chief share of the 
honor if the day is a sucess and being 
held mainly responsible if it prove a 
failure. 

In the Highlands of Scotland iiss 
the winter solstice the sun rises barely 
before nine in the morning and sets 
soon after three, but the period of twi- 
light or gloaming is longer, of course, 
than in more’southern latitudes. The 
start fora hill expedition is often made 
by starlight at about 7:30 a. m. and all 
aim to be back at the latest by 6 o’clock 
in the evening. 

The weather is uncertain, often wet, 
and summer or winter alike it is rare 
to find it still among the hill tops. There 
is generally a strong wind blowing. It 
will thus be seen that these expeditions 
call for plenty of pluck and endurance; 
sometimes the last part of the walk has 
to be taken in darkness, plunging through 
bog or burn or facing wild weather. The 
members endeavor to arrange each expe- 
dition carefully, to adhere, as far as pos- 
sible, to the plan adopted; discipline, 
punctuality and the power of observation 
are cultivated. 

Many people who have hitherto ginaced 
at maps only in a desultory way, now 
learn to read a map accurately, to count 
pthe streams’ crossed, to notice the con- 
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other necessaries, the “rucksack” of Ger- 
many has taken the place of the knap- 
sack. It hangs equally from the two 
shoulders and people who get used to 
carrying it declare that it adds to their 
comfort in winter walks, keeping the 
back warm and dry. 

These hill expeditions in winter time 
are often made in the heart of the deer 
forests and the climbers find that the per- 
mission of the owners of the deer forests 
is easily obtained and that they meet 
with much friendliness from them and 
their employees. 

Another hardy pastime which is gain- 
ing ground among us is ski-running. For 
many years this amusement has at- 
tracted people to Switzerland and other 
places abroad, but till lately it was 
thought that there was not sufficient 
snow in Scotland for the sport. Since 
the Scottish Ski Club was started in No- 
vember, 1907, it has been discovered that 
good snow can generally be found among 
the high hills well into March. The 
chief difficulty that the ski-runner en- 
counters in Scotland is the changeable- 
ness of the weather, but arrangements 
have been made with people living in 
various parts of the country who send 
word to the weather reporter of the 
club, and when he hears of favorable 
conditions in any district he send a 
notice to this effect to the leading news- 
papers of Scotland. 

Those who have tried skiing generally 
declare that it is the most exhilarating 
form of exercise they know and ever? 
year more people are taking to it. These 

trips into the hilly parts of the country 
in midwinter give opportunities for ob- 
serving our furred and feathered friends 
in their winter coats and many interest: 
notes are brought back which fing 
their way ‘into arti-les on natural his- 
tory which appear in our daily press. 
In a few vears time we believe that the 
stealy increase in those taking part in 
hardy outdoor amusements wi!l open up 
a new opportunity of ga‘n to the country 
hotel keepers, whose season has hitherta 
been a very short one. 

Another pleasant feature connected 
with the Seottish Ski Club is that it 
forms a link between ourselves and the 
men of kindred tastes on the continent. 
The first international ski congress ever 
held took place in’Christiania in Febru- 
ary, 1910, and there were present repre- 
sentatives of clubs from Norway, 
Sweden, France. Switzerland, Spain, 
Austria, Behemia, Germany. England and 
Seotland. No one can tell the good that 
may come out of these friendly gather- 
ings, 

No sketch of Scotland and Scottish 
doings in the year 1911 would be in any 
way complete which failed to notice the 
remarkable success of that great move- 
ment, the boy scouts organization. Ex- 
cellent work had been done for years by 
the boys’ brigade which was established 
as far back as 1883, and has as its object 

“the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. 
among boys, and the promotion of habits 
of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect and all that tends toward a true ~ 
Christian manliness.” 

Still there were great numbers of boys 
who had never been reached by this or 
any of the kindred institutions. 

As is well known, the boy scorvts 
organization was founded in 1908 hy 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powe'l, 
K.C. B. It took ho!d of our Seottish 
boys at once and last year there were 
15,000 boy seouts in Scotland. It seems 
to be part of a great world movement 
which is to unite what was best in the 
past with the larger possibilities of the 
present day. Great changes have taken 
place in the last 30 years, the strict bond 
of parental discipline has been largely 
relaxed, the old time respect for “elders 
and betters” is fast disappearing and it 
seemed to many as if nothing was to 
take the place of those old ties. 

Some of us knew that this could not 
be so, that a great awakening to higher 
things had already begun and wou'd 
show itself in many ways. We are 
convinced that the cause of universal 
peace and the recognition of the brother- 
hood of man is being brought nearer by 
every movement that trains men, women 
or children in self-discipline and cheerful 
obedience to law, which helps them to 
work in a friendly way with others 
and to show courtesy and consideration, 
In order to be good citizens of the 
world we must first serve our own coun- 
try faithfully and intelligent service re- 
quires much alertness, courage and the 
willingness and capacity. to obey. Al- 
ready in this country we see the im- 
provement. in the manners of the boys-- 
it is easy to pick out the boy scouts 
by their manly carriage and smiling 
faces and we feel sure that the organiza- 
tion has a great future before it. 

The year 1911 will be remembered 
in Scotland as the year in which a 
Scottish school won the Ashburton 
shield at the National Rifle Association 
meeting at Bisley on July 12. The Edin. 
burgh Academy had never before sent a 
team to compete. Three years ago their 
cadet corps was formed, but it was only 
last April that the boys took up shoot- 
ing at the open ranges. In June they 
entered a team for the Edinburgh rifle 
meeting, where they carried off the 
schools trophy and a week later they 
won the Brook shield at the Darnley 
meeting of the Scottish Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

At Bisley 55 teams, representing all 
the leading schools in the country com-. 
peted for the Ashburton shield. Those 
schools which have a contingent of the 
junior division of the officers’ training 
corps are entitled to send a team of — 
eight. pupils.each, every,competitor being ~~ 
under 20, In the case of the Edinburgh > 
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WRITER AND REFORMER 


(Special to the Monitor) 


HE copy-books of childhood used to 

repeat that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, and we may add that the pen 
has not seldom proved at least equally 
fearless and responsive to duty. Of this 
heroism Hannah More deserves to be 
cited as a conspicuous example; though 
indeed her fame rests not alone upon her 
literary honors, herculean as these were. 
While emulating the pastoral offices of 
moralist, social reformer, and teacher, 
she also shone as a writer of poetry, es- 
says, drama, fiction apd tracts. Above 
all, she triumphed through unflagging 
veal for good, and gave her entire long 
life, without stint, to the advancement 
of true culture. No wonder that pos- 
terity has called her blessed. 

In beginning her book, ‘‘Retrospection 
and Introspection,” under the chapter 
“Ancestral Shadows,” Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, Discoverer and Founder of Chris- 
tion Science, has this to say of Hannah 
More in .explanation of reports that 
they were relatives: 

“My ancestors, according to the flesh, 
were from both Scotland and England, 
my great-grandfather, on my father’s 
side, being John McNeil of Edinburgh. 

“His wife, my great-grandmother, was 
Marion Moor, and her family is said to 
have been in some way related to Han- 
nah More, the pious and popular Eng- 
lish authoress of a century ago. 

“I remember reading, in my childhood, 
certain manuscripts containing Scrip- 
tural sonnets, besides other verses and 
enigmas which my grandmother said 
were written by my great-grandmother. 
But because my great-grandmother wrote 
a stray sonnet and an occasional riddle, 
it was no sign that she inherited a spark 
from Hannah More, or was her rela- 
tive.” 

Born on Feb. 2, 1745, at Stapleton, in 
Gloucestershire, Hannah was the fourth 
child of Jacob and Mary More. Her 
father was descended from a family of 
Norfolk Puritans, and was master of a 
free school at Stapleton, while Mary 
More was a farmer’s daughter. The 
family of Mr. and Mrs. More consisted 
of five girls. — 

Hannah, the most gifted of these chil- 
dren, was considered clever beyond com- 
mon expectation. When quite a child, 
she used to enjoy hearing stories of the 
poet Dryden, later becoming fond of 
Plutarch. From her own people she 

arned mathematics, Latin, French and 
higjory. It is related that her father 
found her an astonishingly apt pupil, and 
before long she began to put together 
simple essays. About 1757 she went to 
Bristol, where her sisters -had set up a 
boarding school. Italian and Spanish 
were now to be added to the growing list 
of her accomplishments. In the year 
1762 the young author published a chil- 
dren’s drama entitled “The Search After 
Happiness.” And soon she translated 
Italian opera with facility and fair 
success. 

During her lengthy residence in Bris- 
tol Hannah More became acquainted with 
several literary and distinguished men. 
It will be remembered that Chatterton 
liyed at Bristol, while more than one 
great maker of verses used to sojourn 
there. Miss More’s select circle of friends 
included Sir James Stonehouse, Dean 
Tucker and the poet Langhorne, whom 
she met at Weston. 


Culture Wings Genius 


During this time the budding writer’s 
talents were maturing with the growth 
of her experience. Evidently culture 
had given wings to her latent genius, 
and Miss More possessed a winning charm 
and a gracious disposition. One of her 
biographers has left it on record that she 
was “amiable, kind to children, and as 
playful as her conscience would allow.” 
A portrait, painted in the flower of her 
womanhood, depicts a_ refined and 
thoughtful face, intellectual but not se- 
Vere, self-possessed and betokening calm 
activity. 

And now, probably in 1773, an event- 
ful change in this stirring life occurred 
in the author’s first visit to London. It 
was here that she met David Garrick and 
his wife, who proved such valued and 
faithful friends. Here she was _ intro- 
duced to the society of Dr. Johnson, re- 
ceiving a quite uncommon degree of ap- 
probation from that great man, who es- 
teemed her very highly (while deprecat- 
ing her youthful desire to flatter him), 
and even hailed her as the most power- 
ful “versificatrix” in the English lan- 
guage, to use his own sonorous term. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Horace. Walpole, 
Edmund Burke, Dr, Lowth, bishop of 
London; John Newton, William Wilber- 
force, Zachary Macaulay and later his 
illustrious son; were likewise on the Jong 
list of-Miss More’s acquaintances. Surely, 
in those: days at least, she ‘tasted the 
sweets of popularity. The sisters were 
houséd in apartments not a hundred miles 
from Covent Garden, And here, right at 
the hub of the universe, with a useful pass- 
port to intercourse with several ofs the 
most brilliant men of the day, Hannah 
could broaden her mental horizon, while 
turning to the -best account her native 
talents and scholarly learn 

In 1776 Hannah More published an- 
original poem, “Sir Eldred of the Bower,” 
receiving 40: guineas for it. | Garrick 
having advised her to write for the 
stage in the following year she pro- 
duced a tragedy entitled “Perey,” which 
ra. for 21 nights at. Covent Garden. 
Four thousand copies of this» play were 
sold e ‘ctor's pte mnt Under the 
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Falsehood.” But when _ produced in 
1779, shortly after Garrick had passed 
away, it was not particularly success- 
ful. Miss More’s views on theatergoing 
were, however, changing, and partly 
saddened by the loss of her friend, she 
declined to be present at a subsequent 
revival of “Percy,” in which Mrs. Sid- 
dons herself appeared. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this favor and 
sociat relaxation Hannah More found 
constant pleasure in religious study. So 
deeply ingrained in her nature was 
piety that her normal tendency inclined 


as by instinct to the higher and serious 
aspects of life. And in 1782 she pub- 
lished a volume of “Sacred Dramas,” 
intended chiefly for young persons, but 
these were not produced on any stage. 
Moreover, the practical sort of philan- 
thropy enlisted her attention. 

In 1785 Miss More, now yearning for 
axquieter life, had a cottage built at Cow- 
slip Green, in the neighbornood of Bris- 
tol. She enjoyed her garden, read and 
wrote, and annually visited Mrs. Gar- 
rick at Hampton. Three years later 
she published (anonymously) “Thoughts 
on the importance of the Manners of the 
Great to General Society.” This ven- 
ture was soon followed by _ religious 
writings which obtained a very 
circulation. And some years later her 
poem on slavery was also well reeeived. 


+ made upon their orchards, 


At length 
they won over the entire village, a truly 
wonderful day’s work. 

fannah More took a smal] house in 
Cheddar, then procured the services of 
an excellent schoolmistress, and on a 
memorable Sunday in October, 140 chil- 
dren assembled at the school before go- 
ing on to church, The following day the 
classes began. Utter ignorance at first 
prevailed. But five weeks later 30 pupils 
knew the catechism, 40 could repeat 
three psalms, while the village was more 
decent and the church began to fill. Miss 
More arranged weekly schools for girls 
and evening devotion for the parents. 
She also organized friendly societies to 
supplement numerous charities. As for 
her educational views, 
course appear to ous age old fashioned. 
She allowed no writing for the ‘poor, 
but the girls were taught religion, read- 
ing and sewing, together with such ac- 
complishments as might fit them for do- 
fifestic duties. 


dar or in neighboring parishes. 

Very soon the Mores tried other vil- 
‘ages, but the Mendips were almost in- 
accessible in winter. The house at Cow- 
slip Green was not particularly substan- 
tial, either, so the sisters repaired for 
a time to Bath and after another visit 
to London, at an eventful period in Ku- 
ropean history, Miss More returned to 
Cheddar and found all in a satisfactory 
state. 

The brave propagandists now laid 
siege to two places which has been worse 
than Cheddar, namely, Shipham and 
Rowborrow. The necessary leave hav- 
ing been granted at Shipham, they found 
teachers after considerable difficulty and 
set to work to train them. Congresbmy 
was next taken in hand. Here the youth 
were described as being “lgnorant, pro- 
fane and vicious beyond belief.” But 
175 of these “banditti” were neverthe- 
less brought into the ranks. 

Thus the noble work proceeded. Some 
30 of the most active years in the lives 
of Hannah and Martha More were more 


country. 
about 30 teachers, while a lecturer and 
better preaching in due time came to en- 
lighten Cheddar. Those who, visiting 
this part of England, have seen the smil- 
ing Somersetshire landscape can well 
feel thankful for the gentle influerce 
which flowed from  Christianity’s foun- 
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ple. Undulating, varied and 
countryside has a charm that is 
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a low, thatched cottage up 


large |lane against the postoffice, near the en- 


|trance to the village. 
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It must not be supposed that such a 


The crowning and unique achievement | renascence took place without travail and 


HANNAH MORE’S COTTAGE AT CHEDDAR 


(Copyright, Phillips, Wells, Eng.) 


The low, thatched house where Miss More lived 
sisters still stands 
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of Hannah More’s career, was her great | tribulation. 


educational mission and pioneer work of 
reformation in the neighborhood of the 
Mendip hills. This enterprise was pro- 
posed by Wilberforce, undertaken in ¢on- 
junction with her sister Martha, and 
carried out first with the aid of a soli- 
tary teacher, and afterwards by quite 
a staff of assistants. 

In 1789 the sisters had retired from 
their school to a house at Bath. In 
August of that year, Hannah and Mar- 
tha More paid a visit to Cheddar in 
company with William Wilberforce. The 
great champion of freedom having ex- 
plored the neighborhood, the upshot of 
his investigations was an emphatic ap- 
peal to the famous author. “Something,” 
he said, “must be done for Cheddar.” 

Wilberforce then proffered financial 
help if Hannah More and her -sister 
Martha would try to improve this de- 
plorable district. The two ladies bravely 
agreed to reconnoiter. Accordingly they 
started .off the next day in a chaise. 
Their task was not an easy one. Roads 
were bad and sometimes wanting. The 
farmer who first entertained them was 
not encouraging. It appears that the 
-|landed interest was not expected to de- 
rive. much benefit from the enlighten- 
ment of the masses, and there were 
those who clung to the cherished senti- 
ment that “the-poor in a lump” were 
bad. 

Undaunted, the Mores boldly can- 
vassed the village, .arM@l. it transpired 
that many: people were of opinion that 
a Ren wows pi good Aa the» chil-. 


At Wedmore 
strongly protested against 
culture, fearing loss of 
power. The Dissenters.also began to take 
umbrage in various communities. In 
fact, Miss More became now the object 
of fierce invective and persecution by 
many who should have been: the first to 
support her philanthropic efforts. 

Now she was accused of Calvinism, now 
of Methodistic tendencies, and again of 
Jansenism and every conceivable doc- 
trine in turn. The truth was far from 
these fabrications. One old bishop, 
khearing some of the charges preferred, 
remarked when he heard it was Miss 
More that he knew it was all riht. 

At Yatton she was obliged to close 
her school. At another village represen- 
tations were made to the archbishop that 
the Mores were teaching without a li- 
cense. And lastly we must recall the 
celebrated “Blagdon controversy” which 
raged about the year 1800, the subject 
of it being alleged religious irregulari- 
ties on the part of one of Miss More’s 
teachers, Again however, her good faith 
was vindicated, though a wordy warfare 
was long kept up in the form of an open 
correspondence. Her school at, Blagdon 
was closed for a time, restarted, and af- 
terwards closed again, but the establish- 
ments at Cheddar, Nailsea and Shiphant 
still flourished as schools in 1825. 

To advert. to the general progress, in 
other fields, of Hannah More’s career. 
Intervals between her operations in 
Somerset were occupied by .rescue work 
in London. .Some~ French emigrant 
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By the end of the year 
she had 500 children at school in Ched- 


or less spent on behalf of the Mendip | 
In 1792 they were employing | 


tains in peaceful benediction on its peo- | 
the | 


Today the More house at Cheddar | 
J many 


Barley Wood in Wrington parish, where 


her sisters very shortly joined her, giv- 
ing up their house at Bath. In the new 
home she lived quietly for many years, 
industriously writing. Here she wrote 
“Coelebs in Search of a Wife,” besides 
some tracts and poems. She had been 
deeply stirred by the French. revolution, 
and the slave trade question also 
prompted her to wield her tireless pen. 
A. dialogue, “The Feast of’ Freedom,” 
was followed by her “Moral Sketches,” 
and the “Spirit of Prayer.” 

Soon after this she disposed of the 
house at Barley Wood, together with 
various effects, including the copywright 
of her last books, and moved in 1828 
to Clifton. Hlere, surrounded by many 
friends, she spent her last remaining 
years, leaving in 1833 a fortune of 
£39,000 to church and e¢harity. 

Having sketched in outline our au- 
thor’s history, we shall consider her con- 
tribution to letters, to examine briefly 
its: intrinsic character and to see wherein 
its excellence lay. For the eighteenth 
century was a critical one, and we can- 
not imagine that in it approbation from 
the highest quarters, such as Hannah 
More received, was ever very lightly 
earned. There must needs have been 
grace, wit and scholarship, 
with dignity of matter and treatment 
to support outstanding fame. But these 
desiderata Miss More did furnish, and 
probably no one would care to argue 
that her reputation was unmerited. 

On the whole her method is didactic, 
and we may as well here frankly admit 
that it is now and then a trifle prolix 
in its reiteration’ of favorable precept, 
strenuous homily and complacent dogma. 
Oceasionally too her metrical flights 
exemplify that conscious art which 
bordered on the artificial in.an age when 
form was unquestionably too often 
stereotyped. Hence it is no more than 
natural that the fare she offers should 
now seem to possess a flavor that bet- 
ter suited the eighteenth century palate 
| than it does the twentieth. 
| Today there are booksellers in Lon- 
'don who will tell you there is little 
demand for her writings. But when these 
reservations have been made, we shall 
have probably named all that a desire to 
| be fair could with reason urge on that 
|side of the question. To reach a just 
estimate we must remember that a writer 
|is very largely b&imd by the traditions 
| and practise of his particular epoch. 
|And if allowance be made for this fact, 
shall recognize that Hannah More’s 
| output is distinguished by virtue of 
more sterling qualit‘es than it 
may have of incidental defects, 


An Abstract Thinker 


Miss More was essentially an abstract 
thinker, in so far, that her mind was 
always reverting to fundamental truths 
But Christianity 
So, in applying express- 


| we 


and general principles. 
was her theme. 
7 ly 
gued instinctively 
|erete, and the resulting 
an ethical v——-whether 
tract, or a —whiceh 
lacking in human interest. 

matter In a nutshell, she was in the 
world, but not of the world. Always 
there was an incisive judgment which, 
while lopping off every evil excrescence 
S a most uncompromising way could 
frequently make much allowance, and 
enabled its possessor to inveigh against 
sin Without undue harshness or personal 
rancor. 

In her the rational faculty was un- 
usually strong, and it was to this faculty 
in her readers that she appealed, not 
primarily to their emotions. This 
“sweet reasonableness” pervades her 
littera scripta, even her most contro- 
versial subjects. A rare delicacy of 
perception discloses itself in Miss More’s 
writings. She could™weigh the most 


such truths and principles, she ar- 
from abstract to con- 
product was 
an essay, a 
was never 
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‘volatile of human passions, and balance 
|'moral motives and values “in the esti- 
mation of a hair.”” “Saint IJlannah,”’ 
a8 old friend would call her, was 
a lover of sincerity, virtue, devoutness. 
|And these hall-marks stamp her every 
page, but they are intertwined with 
vivacious humor and good will toward 
men. 

Hler poetry is at times reminiscent of 
Pope’s—scholarly, precise and finished, re- 
plete with allusion and clever epigram, 
It blends humor and beauty with a nice 
proportion, freqwently sparkling with 
brilliant satire, subsiding anon into quiet 
contemplation accompanied, so to speak, 
in the minor key. r 
either pungent or soothing, vigorous, mel- 
odic or often sublime. The “Bas Bleu,” 
a satire on a celebrated club, drew the 
hi, “st praise from Johnson. 

The plays were concerned with ro- 
mance and tragedy, and in this connec- 
tion we may recall the fact that she was 
described by at least one authority as 
“the best dramatic writer of the day.” 

“Coelebs in Search of a Wife,’ the 
most commonly known of all her books. 
comprises two volumes of conversation 
and shrewd analysis of social conditions. 
On the other hand her treatise on “Man- 
ners of the Great” is full of lofty argu- 
ment, and made # big’ sensation. It is 
said that the: third edition of it was sold 
out within’ four hours. “An Estimate of 
the Religion of the Fashionable “World” 
unmasks hyprocisy and reveals, the 
deepest penetration. 

The same criticiam would indeed apply 
to all her, dvowedly religious works, to 
“Practical Piety,” “Christian Morals,” 
“Moral Sketches,” and various shorter es- 
says and pamphlets. While the lengthy 
"teicher on. Aemnele: Peni. and 
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the “Hints on Forming the Character of 
a Youn Princess,” though not osténsibly 
sermons, bristle with pious» exhortation 
and solid reasoning. 

Miss More declaimed against such prac- 
tises as hair dressing by barbers on Sun- 
days, the giving of “card-money” to 
servants, and the mendacious use of that 
common formula, “Not at home.” Her 
views on “Sensibility” transcend’ all 
sickly estheticism. “Village Politics” is 
a clever skit directed-against revolution- 
ary doctrines. The “Cheap, Repository 
Tracts,” written in collaboration with 
two of her sisters, aré homely, in- 
structive papers,.having pointed morals, 
If we remember rightly their object_was 
te undersell and counteract literature } 
put out by the disciples of Tom Paine. 
For the most, part, they are stones which 


inal an Sanne paris 
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ballads_figure in the series as well. The 
“Tracts” enjoyed a phenomenal sale, 
reaching, it is said, 2,000,000 in their first 
year of publication, and flooding “ortho- 
dox” village libraries. They anticipated, 
and may have inspired the great work sub- 
sequently undertaken by the Religious 
Tract Society. Of these tracts the 
“Shepherd of Salisbury Plain” created 
quite a furore; while another, “Turn the 
Carpet” has been preferred by some. 

To conclude. this. survey - of. Hannah 
More’s works: Her diction is fluent, pure 
and choice. It is also, generally speak- 
ing, simple, if embellished with classical 
figures. of speech, where, as in poetry, 


these can lend point to expression... That |: 


‘subtle instinct for the correct word sis 
preeminently hers; while» originality, 
resource, imagination and ‘strong: logic | 
all“¢ 


| soni to vga power to ml write! 


ing, and to place it well within the rank 
of. standard literature. 

Of the positivé’trend of Miss Moshe 
doctrine, it must here suffice to observe 
that it represents the teaching of the 
evangelical school, interpreted in a broad 
and tolerant’ spirit, thoughvheld conserva- 
tively in the main. Always a consistent 
churchwoman, her ethical tones rang 
clear and high; hér humanity was unfail- 


ing, while she pointed ever to. the“larger © 


hope” and the certain rule of eternal 

justice. elie 

“Though erring fame yey grace, Pe, 
false renown ° 

‘His life may blazon or fs memory 
crown 

Yet the last audit shail ' reverse the 

. cause, 

And God shall vindicate His broken laws,” 

——“Slavery,” by Hangah More, 
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CAL S US TO We are indeed grateful to the many thousands of people who have favored us with their patronage, 
thereby making this great store “The Popular, Progressive Store” of all the people. 

REFLECT UPON BOSTON STORE OF CHICAGO at its beginning was but a very small store, occupying a single floor 

space 22%4 ft. x 75 ft., began its career and has continued it ever since on the broadest, fairest and 


THE M ANY most progressive business policy ever instituted by any concern. Buying and Selling for Cash has 
been one of the most pronounced and attractive features of its policy. Selling only dependable mer- 


= 


=] | ar pececsareeeee | 1/0 f chandise, the kind all people want but do not always receive, giving them satisfactory service and 
rig ge iba be" DL PL Be Ph aii § THINGS supplying their needs at a great saving to them, have been the great foundation pillars in the up- 
=. De nyt ieee building and enlarging of this popular supply center. 

ae Re SeeeeEeECEESS | WE ARE THANKFUL TO YOU WHO HAVE VISITED OUR STORE and made your purchases per- 

Gac Diet bet ALS ie: 3 WE SHOULD BE sonally, and to you who have shown confidence in us by buying through the mails and relying upon 
our honesty and good intention to fulfil your wants as promised in our advertisements, 

The fact that we are able to enlarge our Institution so rapidly, adding one section after another, is 

indeed a very pronounced and convincing demonstration that we have invariably lived up to our prom- 

THANKFUL FOR ises to the public. Any firm could justly feel proud of a record such as that of the Boston Store. A com- 

paratively few years ago this institution was of almost insignificant size, but not of insignificant importance, 


for, though its dimensions were small, its policy was large. Soon this became favorably known to the gen- 
eral buying public, thereby attracting more buyers than the much larger stores did in their day. 
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: NUYING -AND SELLING FOR CASH ONLY is a powerful factor in enabling us to quote the , 
CS Mf wonderfully low prices for which this store is so favorably known. We hold 
Cites: strictly to a cash policy. | We welcome-most careful investigation, for the more people 
investigate our methods and inquire into the values we offer, the more this store grows. 


The illustrations shown here give you but a faint idea of our rapid growth. We show here pictures of our store as it was Forty-two years ago, and as it is today. The lack 
of pictures of the various stages of the growth of the store makes it impossible to show the illustrations of all consecutive additions. We have therefore reproduced here the 
additions made to our store during the past.six years. We take this period especially becatise during this time our greatest strides and achievements have been. accomplished. 


The illustration above shows you the Boston Store of Chicago as it will appear with the new addition, which will be completed within a few months. This. building occupies the 
entire half square, bounded by State, Madison and Dearborn Streets, and is owned and occupied entirely by us. eee A 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY SERVING A THANKSGIVING FEAST, a feast of bargains in which all economical buyers are eager to share. Were it not for the fact that we always fulfil 
our promises, invariably giving the public the best Dargains obtainable, being ever ready to refund the purchase price, it would be impossible to experience such wonderful growth and 
undertake these vast improvements. The policy of buying and selling for cash anly, places in our hands a cash fund which enables us to purchase goods far more advantageously than 
other merchants can, because a cash offer is always preferred. 


The increase of our sales force from the time we employed ten salespeople to the present force of over Four Thousand is indeed a very pronounced feature of this store’s success. 


NO ONE NEED HESITATE TO SEND US ORDERS BY MAIL, because every Boston Store transaction is backed by an absolute guarantee. “GOODS MUST BE SATISFACTORY IN 

EVERY RESPECT OR YOUR MONEY BACK. WE MAKE NO IMPOSSIBLE OFFERS. WE DO NOT CLAIM TO GIVE GOODS AWAY—NOTHING FREE. Our only claim being 

that our prices are the lowest for which dependable merchandise can be sold, and that we render the best possible service. 

BOSTON STORE OF CHICAGO IS NOT ONLY TAH SEV LAR STORE OF THE CHICAGO BUYER, but is favored by purchasers from every section of the country., After catering 

many years to those living out of the city we believe we know the kind of merchandise which will best meet the requirements of the out-of-town buyer, and have therefore compiled 

a CATALOG CONTAINING 288 PAGES OF REAL BARGAINS in especially selected lines of Wearing Apparel and Heuschold Goods, carefully and truthfully described and illustrated. 
It is indeed a genuine purchasing guide, as it tells out-of-town buyers where and how to purchase their supplies to the best advantage. . 
READERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR NOT LIVING IN CHICAGO may receive this interesting book by filling out the coupon 


on thig page and mailing it to us, We have reserved a limited number of the books for readers of the Monitor, and kindly suggest that those 
who desire them should send us the coupon as soon as possible ere the 

supply is exhausted. It might be well to fill out the coupon NOW lest oe 

you set this paper aside and forget or misplace it. 


WHY NOT HAVE OUR CATALOG AT HAND TO MAKE COMPAR- COUPON FOR GENERAL CATALOG No. 82 
ISONS with prices and merchandise offered by other concerns? 


ge , E, MADISON AND . 
This if the best and surest test of true values. . | AE BOSTON STORE A he STREETS Chicago, Ill. 
: OS Sp G 1 Catalog No. 82, which you of- 
Will Lou Pat OS. : gg re ee ae None oe 
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GALVESTON HOLDS PLACE 
AS SECOND EXPORT CITY 


DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


+ 


ALVESTON, Tex. When one 
siumimarizes the achievements of 


Galveston as a municipality and 


as a port in the 11 years that; 


intervened since September, 1900, 
the the 

is that 
the attention and _ inspires 
the admitation of t entire country. 
Step Ip surely and certainly, the 


ha Ve 
when 
Te ‘ord 
commands 


city was. sterm-swept, 


found = to be one 
he 


» 46 aoe 
s 


city has gone torward, constructing pro-' 


tective works, making municipal im- 
provements, deepening the harbor, pre- 
paring a pleasure resort, and taking care 
of import and export commerce of im- 
mense walue, 

Newspaper 


tieapast decade have hbeeome too familiar 


and magazine readers of 


with the destructive features of the hur- 


years ago to make necessary 
rath at pe 
S27] O09 COD 


ssing mention of the fact 
Im property lost. 

the city’s future shaken. 
Phis article shall be a “tory of the up- 
it shall the 
by which the city has 


thint 


. - > a 
and confidenee in 


Was 


building: chronicle succes- 


sIve steps 
tected itself against a repetition of the 


disaster of 


1900, and it shall give the 


along the edge of the city, near the sea 


wall. Through this canal the big hop- 


'per dredges steamed, bringing in their 


holds the sand which they had sucked 
up from the bottom of the harbor. 

discharged the samd through larze 
lines that extended from the 
edge to various sections of the city. 


filling it was found desirable at 


‘stages of the work to elevate the level 


a total of 16.321.400 cubie vards of clean 
sand had been added to the city’s earthern 
foundation and the place had been actu- 


all the fi 


ally lifted om 


17 


Way 

feet. 

measures cost 

ana does 
to the 


were placed because of 


These protective 
£6 000.000. 
the 


property owners 


ap- 


or 
tliis 


pr yXumately 


not inelhnule expenses which 


the necessity of raising their houses and 


fences. Many of the residences now rest 


on a level of 10 and 12 feet higher than | 


On which they stood 


raising, 


that previous to 


the 


erade 


of other portions of the city, and before 
the work finally came to an end in 1910 


{wo to 


They | 
pipe 


canal’s 


While the original plan was to place | 
only 11.000.000 cubic yards of additional 
later | 


i veston 
A work that is now nearing completion the 


more 
‘hotel built. 


forced concrete and it 1s fire-proof and 


Dec. 1. 


| 


‘will have double-tracked lines over it. 


. ; ; \ 
against storms and is also assured of a 
‘causeway connecting the city in the most | 
substantial way with the main fand, the | 


people of Galveston have been 


more thought to building up the resort | 
The most not- | 
able achievement, along this line during | 
ithe last two vears has been the erection | 
This | 
enterprise was conceived, built and named | 
| They realized that | 


feature of the city’s life. 


'ot Hotel Galvez, near the beach. 


by Galveston people. 


Galveston county will have a’ 
roadway for vehicles of ail kinds over 
‘this causeway, and the steam railroads | 


Now that the city is amply protected | 


giving | 


An Early Candidate 
for Governorship of 
New State of Arizona 


if the city was to become the resort for | 


natural 
have to 


tourists which its 


warrant 


manv 


trges it would have a 


hotel QO] 
ing to the demands ot 
from the North Kast. 


tourists and 


eordl 
&750.000 raised 


Its construction 


than was 


is of reen- 
The advantages which Gal- 
the consist 
climate 


storm -proot,. 
vacationist 
the 


offers 


equable vear 


? 


g 
| 


. Sn - 


Res Se Saaae SS A , 
ROO SB, OC E> 7. 
- : 7 re. re * 


f 
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Leading seaport on Texas coast stands second in the United 


States for the value of its 


exports, being exceeded only by New York 


facts relative to 


mercial importance ot Galveston 1 


the present day com- 
Southwest and to the country at larve. 
The of a 
around the city on the Gulf of Mexico 
the 
rh 


building concrete sea 


side for the purpose of keeping back 
high waves and tides in case of. st 
wus the first protective measure that 
engaged the eiforts of the people. Very 
little time was lost in getting at this 
work, and as soon as the engineers could 
formulate their plans the people of Gal- 


the | 


IS 


‘been 


and that has been of much interest to! the fine surf bathing, the beach and sea 


’ 


people wherever they have heard 
the construction of a 
to connect Galveston island, on which the 
city located, with the mainland 
Texas. Up to the present time, since 
the storm of 1900, the only bridge con- 
necting the city with the mainland has 
trestle 


of it. 


‘ 7 
Creal 
4 


causeway 


is of 


a railroad of 


sort constructed of piling, ties and rails. 
This has been used exclusively by the 


veston county, through their county com- | 


nrissioners, f 


in the sum of 
$1,200,000 to pay for constructing the 
wall, 

The protective plans as outlined by 
the civil engineers called for the placing 
of 11,660,000 cubie veards of sand filling 
on part of the eity adjacent to the sea 
wall. - The city of Galveston issued bonds 
to help pay for this raising of the city’s 
grade, and the state of Texas, by action 
of the’ Legislature, remitted to the city 
eertain taxes for a period of 17 vears in 
order to assist the city to get in posi-| 
tion to serve the Southwest as a_ port. 
The sea wall was finished in 1904, Its 
measured length around the city is more | 


‘ 


issued bonds 


railroads entering the citv, and 
inadequate to the needs of the. port, the 
ciiv, and the “country adjacént to the 
city. The causeway now being built will 
not only prove adequate to all the com- 


Was 


‘mercial demands of this community, but 
it will also inspire a greater confidence | 


in’the safety of Galveston as a place of 
residence. The causeway is. 10,642 


long and varies in width from 66 feet to 


way. 
filling 


the 


ot 


of structure 


made 


154 feet. 
near the 


A portion 
middle 


ls 


after the arch-bridge stvle of construc- 
At either end of the arch bridge 
| satisfactorily. 


tion. 
is what is known as the protected road- 
It was made by depositing sand 
between two concrete 


walls, this filling to be protected further 


as was possible. 


feet | 
country as thg “Galveston plan,” and | 


concrete | 


Wall bowevard for automobiling and th 
euli for fishing and vachting., 


bav and the 


Among the accomplishments of Galves- 


ton during the last decade there is none 


more worthy of consideration than that 


‘relating to the management of the city’s 


the ordinary | 


/commission 
‘The a 


city 


municipal aflairs and the public improve- 
ments that have been made under the 
city 
dermanic system of running the 
in effect at the time of 
storm, but it was so thoroughly unsati 
factory that the 
tO as 


of 


plan 
was 
commission 


thre 
plan 


plan 


resorted sSYOK a1bler buarhcaue 


ot adinin 


istering the C1LV business through a 


mavor and board of four. commissioners 
soon became well known throughout the 


‘commission government has tren adopted | 
by scores of cities all over the United | 


i States. 


chosen 
retaining | 


| 


In Galveston it has worked out most 
The men originally 
to commissioners have 
reelected from time to time and 
now served the city continuously 


be been 
have 


for 


VIEW IN GALVESTON SHOWING REBUILT CITY 


Filled in with from 2 to 17 feet of sand, low sections of the 


with great sea wall 


city have been raised to level 


than four miles, and as it is composed 
of the finest quality of concrete, it seems 
that it will stand for centuries as an 
effectual barrier against the action of 
tides and waves. 

The raising of the grade or ground 
level of the city to an elevation equal 
to the height of oo. wall was begun 
about the time the s®a wall was finished 
and this grade raising required six yéars 
to complete. Preliminary to depositing 
sand . filing. a canal was dredged 


water ks * $ 
ii~y  eee- / - 


a ee A 
7 Ix HM 


and which 


by concrete slabs placed along the sides. 
The cost of the causeway when complet- 
ed will be about. $1,400,000. It is being 
paid for jointly by Galveston county, by 
the steam railroads which enter the city, 
and by the Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation of Boston... — 

The last named concern has right-of- 


way over the structure for the Galveston- 


Houston electri¢ interurban, which has 
been under construction for several years 
will begin operations about 


r : . 


about 10-years. In that time there have 
been three mayors elected. 

A number of valuable municipal im- 
provements have been effected during the 
pagt seven or eight years, chief among 
them being the laying of a good drainage 
system and the paving‘and surfecing of 
several miles of the city’s streets. Ex- 
tensive waterworks and ‘sewerage im- 
provements have also been made. The 


(Continued on page two) 


advan- 


the most modern type and cater- 
the most exacting 
Ac- 
nely. by popular stock subscription, 
aid the 


or 
around, 


governnient., | 


the | 


Wis ! 


eg REE OPP 


ge SPP age OPE 5a: 
. Pow o* - “ec 9 


E. W. WELLS 


UNA oTATERUUD 
UW HEGARUED Ao A 
PATAINTY Tho YEAR 


Arizona's prospects 


ivhts of self-gov 


- 


Pnment were never so ood a3 they are 


today. Even though the bill admitting 


jher contained the reservation to reject 


wher unless the objectionable clause apply- 
‘ing the “recall” to the judiciary be elimi- 


nated, it is certain as anv 


| 

ee 
i thine ear ». th: hen the vote is taken 
} 


neXt iis obje ‘tionable clause \\ ih] 
‘rally 
‘all. 
measure 
all. 


rOVETH- 


their 


favor the re 


thout the 


ood at 


better than no statehb 

territorial torm of 
ious in 
investments do 
the the 
may be and capital always dislikes judi- 


ists 
be 


eonstitution of 


are (*) ti 


capital 


‘ause they not knoy 


What 
lal changes. ‘Thus the territory of Ari- 
for 
VW tis 


zona has years been 


re 


a 
has 


because it not admitted 


; aut been 


lacreed 


RoW that the eonstitution 


pital 1} | 


upon \ make its in- 
vestipents. 

terri 
l’nited Stat 


Ra@et 


the people of the most favored 


orial }? SESSiOTIS ot the 
Their repre- 
in ( Oneress is only i delecate 
the rieht the 


rinent Of any congressional law, not even 


é 
nor a member of Convress. 


sentative 


| 
| 


without toe vote on enact- 


the people he is 
}supposed to represent. While a territory 
an elect a Levislature to enact laws for 


if it specifically affects 


‘its local government yet all the laws so 
lenacted are subject to the approval or 
| disapproval of Congress. Tnerefore it 
i will be seen how desirous the inhabitants 
lof a territory are to change from a terri- 
torv to a state. 

Kor more than a quarter of a century 
the people of Arizona have each year 
i been appealing for statehood and each 
vear, despite their efforts, this appeal 
denied by until the 
act was passed by that body 


has been Congress 
enabling 
in 1910. This lone 
patiently, for our citizens realize that 
the work of building a state is a noble 
undertaking, one that requires time for 
ifs accomplishment. 

To show that their un- 
daunted and to keep the goal before 
them, some of our pioneers have had in 
their homes a beautiful piece of statuary 

—-the figure of a woman, her eraceful 
head bowed in patient submission—the 
emblem of Arizona waiting for statehood. 
st the real monument to immortalize the 
indomitable faith of our pioneer people 
is the state itself, which they have built. 

These pioneers who endured the priva- 
tions and dangers of the early days are 
the ones who have made possible such 
a commonwealth as that of today. Many 
of the men are still with us who for 40 
years have heroically struggled with and 
conquered all of the formidable ob- 
stacles of ‘the great American desert. 
From the wildest and most rugged por- 
tion of our continent, they have carved 
a safe, pleasant: and desirable abode for 
the home-seeker. 

Arizona gives promise of becoming one 
of the richest states in the Union. - In 
her out 4 t of copper for 1910 she sur. 
passes. ‘ther states, and it is thought 

ines of gold, silver, copper 


delay has been borne 


courage is 


| 


4 


| 
| 


~7SHIPWORKS OF MICHIGAN 


KEEP PACE WITH GROWTH 


F GREAT LAKES COMMERCE, | 


~ 


stute of}the great lumber interests of the state. | 


Mich.—The 
has a0 


KTROIT, 
Michigan shore 
Waters navigable 
L700 
of a 
Upon 


along fresh 
for the 

extent, 
from 


largest 
the 
to 


ships, 
leneth 
Denver. 


miles j or 
bee-line 


the 


a 
Boston 


waters of these Great Lakes and 


line | 


just 
the 


connecting rivers and canals floats a ¢om- 


merce whose size and value, when stated | 


in figures, tax eredulity. In 1910 
commerce engaged the services of 2379 
steamships and 607 sailing vessels: and 


this | 


i barges, all flying the Ameriean flag, to- | 


gether with 735 vessels flying the Cana- 
ian flag. 


The city of Detroit faces a river half 


' 


|a Mile wide and 40 feet deep, along which 
passes in review a commerce whose ton- | 
‘shipbuilding yards along the shores of 


inage far exceeds that of 
in 


' 
| 
| 


' 


any other river 


the world. In the 235 davs of the 
tons of freight floated along this river in 
steel ships. many of which were more 
than 600 feet 1 with 


than 12,000 gross tons. 


more 
ships 


lor W cargoes of 


Passenger 


‘also carried millions of passengers. 


To this great commerce Michigan has 


Great 
freight or passenger boat is being built | 


leontributed a worthy share, not only in| 


ithe products of 
' mines. 


} . . } 
j}treight. 


' 
the markets of the world. A 
i writer 


; 
; 
; 
' 
; 
i 
' 


It 


her fields, forests 
but also in ships that carry the 
Michigan more 


G6 .000.000,000 feet of pine lumber 


sent 


has 
into 
th this 


board 


‘ ¢ 
at | 


walk 


has ealeulated 


have built a live 


wide. two inches thiek and 3.600.000 miles 


VV ould 


ony 
equatorial circumference of the earth, or 
It would have built 
plank way one mile wide and two inches 
New York San 


moon. it 


thick from to 
cannot be 
this lumber has been carried in wood- 


IT the 


the 


time w: when 


La kes 


Mm sCcnHooners, 


i> 


the bosom of (,reat 


countless sailing vessels piled high with 


undetermined | 


hbeheved " 


future state | 
handicapped | 


State, | 


Cs ] 


anunot elect their own Governors, Judges, | 


4f we do 


their overburdéned deck loads. Today all 


iat is lett ot these fleets 13 a memory. 


Contemporaneously with the advent of 


and | 
: While 
than} 
; banks and 
statistieal | 
lumber | 
feet 
type built on the Great lakes came out | 


a distance equal to 120 times the| 


navigation season of last vear 75.000,000 | 0! 


Michigan began to send fourth another | 


product which bids fair to outclass the 
other in magnitude.  IJron 
covered in the upper peninsula in 
ll -vears before the completion of 
Sault Ste. Marie canal. In 1855 the 
first cargo of 132 tons of iron ore passed 
through the In a little woolen 
ship. Today ships carry 


ore Was dis- 


canal 
steel 


S44, | 


builder has shown how this phenomenal 
rate of transportation can be maintained, 
and the inventor along shore with his 
wonderful loading and unloading devices 


has completed a transportation achieve- 


‘ment which stands alone and unapproach- 


rable. 


A cargo of 10,000 eTross tons of 


iron ore has been loaded in the mammoth 
hold of a mofttern steel freighter in less 


13,000 | 


tons of ore in a single cargo and bring | 


down from Lake Superior about 50,000,- 


000 tons annually. These same _ steel 


ships also carry 200,000,000 bushels of 


grain, 11,000,000 barrels of flour and 15,- 
VUO.000 tons of coal in a single season. 
In the vears beginning with the sixties 


and ending with the eighties the wooden | 


life, 
hulls 


With 
and trim turne | 
n those days and sent away under 


Michigan teemed 
staunch 
out | 
straining sails to take their part in 
the mighty of the 
lakes. Today, wooden 


were 


commerce 
not 


building 
one 
in any of those vards. The vards them- 
many them 
deserted or converted to other industries: 
the hulks many ftamous. old 

schooners lie abandoned the 
river and 

Steel has driven the wooden ship from 
the 

The first iron ship of the bulk freight 


selves of —are silent 


ot 
wooden on 
shores ot lake. 


inland 


SAS. 


in 1882; the first all-steel ship in 1886. 


The first iron ship was 287 feet long, the 
more than 12 times the distance to the}! 


great | 


acenurately told how muel | 


largest steel ship today is 617 feet long, | 
feet molded depth, re- | 
quires nearly 10,000,000 pounds of steel | 
Francisco. | 


> 


64 feet beam. 33 
carries a 
such equipment 


its construction and 
14.000 tons. With 


for 
of 


i} the owner contracts to transport a ton of 


bore 


ore 1000 miles, from Duluth to Buffalo. 
including loading and unloading, tor the 


sum of 75 cents, or three quarters of a 


| 


At that 
in years 
handsomely. 


mill a ton mile, 
rate the business 
activity 


Ot 


pays The ship- 


Thousands | 


building 
up- | 


than two hours and unloaded therefrom 
in than five hours. 

The ship that carries the enormoug ear- 
goes of the inland seas, and withstands 
the northeasters that rage over lake 
Superior must be of the best construction 
known to marine architecture. 

‘Among the shipbuilding plants of Mieh- 
igan those of Detreit are world famous. 
One the 1910 
turned that fifth 
amone the records of all ihe great ship- 

the workk Bulk 
freighters, fer- 
ries and. passenger boats have been built 
From 3000 to*5000 
in 


less 


of these plants in vear 


out a tonnage ranked 


plants of 


freighters, fe car 


package 


In rapid succession. 


men are employed in this industry 


jrermal tinies in Detroit, while from yards 


and | 


at other ports smaller vessels are con- 


istantly being brought out. 


The modern freight boat on the Great 


| Lakes is not only a high development of 


| utility, 


been 
from 


have 


degree, 


economies 
the last 


wherein 


worked out to 


‘boiler room to pilot house, but the ap- 


/pointments of its quarters for crew and 


not 


the 


the luxurious, 


extra 


border 


of 


oflicers upon 


to speak the cabins for 


‘owner's use, Which do not suffer by com- 


cargo | 


tiny freight | 


iplheants for passage. 


iby 


falo 


parison with those of the finest ocean 
liners. 

During the summer months the man- 
these ships are beseiged by ap- 
There is no trip 
water more unique and interesting 
than the passage of 2000 miles from Buf- 
Duluth and one of 
these steamships, many are 


equipped with wireless telegraphy, elee- 


avers Of 


. 4 . sf 
recurn on 


to 


of which 


vormal | _ 


(Continued on page two) 


LAUNCHING A 10,000-TON GREAT LAKES SHIP 


Unlike the method at seaports the shipyards of the American lakes send the finished vessel 


— — 


and lead have barely entered upon their 
period of development. Great herds of 
cattle roam her vast plains and 

agricultural possibilities will vet asten- 
ish the world. Almost perpetual sun- 
shine, an intellectual, vigorous, law-abid- 


ing population, the very best of public | 


school and educational faeilities, includ- 
ing a university not exceiled in efficiency 


by any other institution of like age in 


the country, all will contribute toward | 


making the new state one of high rank. 

Already the multiplied obligations 
which must naturally devolve upon the 
citizens of a state, such as, the election 
of a Governor, judges and members of 
Congress, are awakehing a new devotion 
to the needs of the people. 

One indication of this is seen in the 
preliminary statements of candidates for 
public offices. E. W. Wells, one of the 
earliest to enter the .rage for Governor, 
said in part when he announced his can- 
didacy: 

“T have consented to run for the office 
of Governor of the new state’of Arizona 


‘and of course I hope for success, but tie ad ong ma 
not succeed let us at least cony,! est ordey of efficiency, | 


# : t PT EOE 


| 


hei 


| pense 


EE eee 


duct a manly campaign. It is not manly 
to traduce an opponent nor is it proper 
to speak of his failure. I demand that 
in this campaign there be no mud sling- 
ing. 
of another’s misfortune. If | 
camot advance on my own merits I do 
not want to advance. It is unpalatable 


| to me to contemplate advancing over the 
forms of men who have been unfortunate. | 


“The great possibilities we have here 
can be worked out with great credit to 
Arizona if we go about it understand- 
ingly and intelligently. If I am clected 
to the office of Governor I will. accept 
every proposal -that is for the good of 
the new state, no matter the source nor 
its political creed... If it will bring bene- 
rit to Arizona I will be glad to accept it. 

“Should I reach the office of (sovernor, 
in selecting my advisors I intend to 
eliminate personal enmity and _ polétical 
bias. We are facing the most critical 
moment.of our career ang I shall en- 
deavor. to obtain the advice and aid of 
the best men I ean find.. I shall select 
them with a view of obtaining the high- 


"e 


* 
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into the water, sidewise ‘nstead of stern foremost 


| 
| 


! 


I do not desire success at the ex- | 


JAPANESE 


SCHOOL _ 
EXEMPTED 


SACRAMENTO, Cal.—Publie school au- 


‘'thorities have no power to compel Jap- 
lanese pupils who are receiving private 


| 
j 


i 


. 
| 
i 
| 
} 


| 


instruction-to attend the publie schools, 
according to a ruling made by Edward 
Hyatt, state 
struction. ' 

The ruli 
from D. T. Lateman, superintendent of 


superintendent of public in- 


ng came in response to a letter 
the schools of Santa Clara county, who 
explaimed that at Alviso there are a.num- 
ber of Japanese children who attend a 
Japanese school, but do not attend the 
publie school. 


> AE ce 


SMALL SEXTANTS 


‘SHIPS USE 


- The sextant in use today by sea cap- 
tains and others is a small affair, meas- 


uring only a few-inckes in any direc- 
tion. About the year 1000 of our era the 
sextant then in. use by astronomers had 


‘a radius of 59 feet 9 inches. 
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Your Shopping Headquarters 


WHEN IN LOS ANGELES 


7 
| 
| 


Yiite, com and petroleum, Wyoming all but | STEM VIEW OF A GIANT OF THE LAKES 
eads the list. The coal supply that is 
workable is astounding in the total, and 
the oil that can be produced is in such 
volume that the output of the most fa- 
mous oil fields of the past half century 
fades into insignificance by comparison. 
The lack of transportation facilities 


has been the greatest factor in retarding 


WYOMING ADVANCING 


A, visit to Los Angeles is not complete without a 

trip through our Establishment. We particularly invite 
ourists to visit this Store while in Los Angeles. We 
own and occupy our Four-Story Building, the largest 


| being forwarded in every part of the 
producing state. For ee z s : oe Ne day Mie nck 


AN CAGE ' ALISH EAA the development of the ‘great resources 
state, Wyoming will in a few years be Le : 2 oa 4° : an és Ph Bee eee Slee 
Own as Immense Coal, Oil! ana oil BT : 


_in the past, but with railroad expansion 
State Is Coming Into Its, ) 4 
up if not at the top as 
j | 4 nett 7 = iad 
and Other Mineral Deposits years the work of examining and pene 


uring the coal‘beds and oil bearing Strata | 
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WOMEN, MIS 


N ECKWEAR, _ 
SHOES, ETC 


GLOVES, 


store of 1is class on the Pacific Coast. 
orily care for your needs in the following lines: 


MEN'S CLOTHING AND 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOYS 


FROM HATS TO SHOES 


READY TO WEAR GARMENTS 


BETTER CLASS 
SES AND GIRLS—IN- 
CLUDING MANY NOVELTIES—ALSO 
HOSIERY, 


LOS 


We can satisfac- 


FGR 


WE FILL MAIL ORDERS 
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Outfitters or 
/Jen,Women, Boys ans 
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ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Ya 


8, 
| Suppose 
“you nad time. 


through 10,000 square 
the richest sections 
in every 
investigating every 
opportunity—think how 
perjectly could locate the 
one best opportunity for vou. 
A practical farm man niade just 
trip thr ough Arkansas and 
bexas, He first Foleisied at Piv- 
in northern Arkansas, went out 
talked with Farmer Gray 
xht ier S57 per aere a better 


stopping off 


and 


Vou 


’ 
Kt i} a 


© +4 
~U Le 
anil 
Dou 
Miovwe 
e 

S105 per 


OXPerienecs 


Ile 


ot! mer 


Views 
there, ask- 


ot yt the 
farmers 


acre), 
oft 


(who. 

Lite | 
d@ farm than his Indiana place at | 
and | 


ing questions that an experienced farmer | 


woulc ask 
in that section: 
“eraphs of the stock and farms. 
went to the next county—and so on, 
clear down to Lufkin, Texas, where J. E. 
Berry starting with $12 capital 
and making $8300 in 6 years from dairv- 
je, j 
The 
photo 
farm 

Sel is s. 


telis ot 


? 


result is two books with 115 actual 
p.cfures and 100 pages of plaii 
as given *by farmers then 

every kind- of farm 
pportungty Southwest. They are 
neck best thing to an actual trip there, 
aud will show you where your bes 
ee is. 


Fo will send vou FREE 


fact = 
1 m ° 
aeserpbine 
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= | 
who was planning to locate | 
and took actual photo- | 
Then he 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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the | 


ropics ef these oplendid books; I will also | 


tell you 
Southwest month 
setae now 


. W, LaBeaume, Gen. Passenger Agent 
1429 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


fare excursions 
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BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 


+190 Commerce Bldg., 
KANS. fF CITY, MO. 
Quarterly Coy- 
ers, Bibles, Cards, 
Religious Pic - 
tures,Gift Books, 
-oOo0klets and 
Mottoes, all care- 
fully selected. 
Send for Catalog 
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Dancing Frocks A 
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: SSa8s 
Reception Morning 
Gowrs Dresses. 
Styles designed especially 
small Women in sizes from 34 to 
40), Also special styles for 
Misses, sizes 14 to 20 years, 


A SHOWING OF THEIR 
MID-WINTER 


Fur and Dress Hats 


Novelties, Neckwear and Hand- | 
bags for Holiday Gifts. 


Afternoon 
Dresses 


for 


ROBERT W. LYSLE 


General Contractor 


Drainage, Irrigation, Interurban Railroads 


Hydro-Electric Power Plants 
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4, Wyo.— 
to 


come into its own. 


wild and romantic 
littl was known 
that Owen Wister 
here; that there 
brush 


Wyoming. 
of. the 
met the’Vir- 
were some cat- 
-shooters. 


Once 
except 
ginian” 
SIX 


and 


sale 


Now people are being truthfully informed 


‘that 
commonwealth 
of 
\eopper bearing ores, sheep, cattle, 
hav. 


broad confines of this 
there is 


oil, 


within the 
abundance 
silver and 
fruit, 
grains and potatoes. Perhaps fruit 
growing should’ be qualified because that 
industry is still in its infancy but in the 
ander district, prize fruit been 
wn, especially 
Is Water for irrigation, 


cid) 


coal, asbestos, gold, 


has 


apples. 


are orchards. 
Is possible in most 
of the rate the 
astern riions. In these dis- 
iets, “drv-farming” is being 
if followed. In the 

it, Which embraces the 
and Hilisd 
section, 


irigation see- 
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soutiie 
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Prairie 
of 
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tow 
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farming h; 
fact that 
exceptionally 


Burns ale, 
Bluffs ary 
paid, the 
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arpentey, 
the Pine 
ertainly 


despite the 


land that for- 


for Jess than 

wheat. oats, 
crow land 
ihy but a cattle 


farms 


Ol 


range these have 


been bought, an I them are home- 


realy superseded 
Wvoming 
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tate lave 
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modern j 


supply 


the greatest forces of ndus 


Wyoming is begin- 
Residents | 
and investors are just beginning to know ! 
of the wonderful resources of Wyoming | 
| tion. 
siate | 
‘at more than 
state ranking in this respect second only | 
'to North Dakota. 


ko! a, 


‘than 


the 
1 


’ " 
Tits¢ 


revlized 
two of 


trial) a 


has been going on under the direction 
of the United States geological survey 
and the state geologist. Today the fig- 
ures that have been compiled are avail- 
able and it is no longer a matter of 
cuesswork as to what resources Wyom- 
ing possesses, nor their amount. The 
figures that follow are official and are 
considered conservative by those who 
have carricd on this work of investiga- 


The coal supply of Wyoming is placed 
424,000,000,000 tons, 


The coal of North Da- 
however, is entirely lignite, while 
all of the Wyoming coal is bitu- 
sub-bituminous. The avail- 
able coal supply of the entire United 
States is given as 3,000,000,009,090 tons, 
Wyoming containing nearly one-seventh 
of this amount. Up to the present time 
less. than one thirtieth of 1 per cent 
of the estimated coal supply of the state 
mined. 


nearly 


minous or 


been 
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eal bearing formations underlie about | 
the largest | 


state 
contain workable 
Bie Horn 
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the world at 
that the 
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of 
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quantities petroleum 


several vears, 
pevinninge to 


of this state 


realize oil fields 
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preducin: 
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miles, 
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of the 
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tliat extent of Oli 
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per eent. Willle tie 
estimate 
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greater part oils 
Wyoming are 
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erade illumi- 
which sell for 
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nating 
while the 
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value a barrel 
about $1.50. 
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field in 
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the iscoveryv of oil in 
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Wis miaae 


Captain 
Agie “tar springs” in 
to the trap- 
long before. In 1883 and 
were drilled. but on 
haul necessary to 
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hunter 
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long 
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ISIT OUR TOY 
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were 


you will) not find elsewhere. 


is Chicago's greatest holiday 
ransacked for the newest things. 
Biy now 


Mihi Sgr aseneeil Toy igiare 
Novelties ean be had ‘here that 
while assortments are cemplete, 
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Coal mining is carried on in every county | 
with the exception of Lara- 
employment to more | 


Wvonmig | 


Ponneville 


| 
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KR. L. Craig & Co. 
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RISE OF GALVESTOR 


The! 
produced 12 | 


“luced in| 
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| $172,835,203. 


iwas twice 
Of 
‘on the entire. Pacific coast of the United 
States 
| combined cae of the exports and im- 
| pote of the entire Pacific 


‘ing the last 


| the? terminals. 
‘tstructed, 


thew ‘track laid): 
“}) mainland of Texas, ‘Tat aprons’ the 2ey 
koe from | Galveston. 


Pe en ae Cee 
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market the oil the owners could not 
meet the prices set by easteyn competi- 
tors and were compelled to shut down. 
Within the last four years the Wyoming 
< Northwestern railway has been com- 
this field and its development 
has gone ahead rapidly. Up to the pres- 
50 or more wells have been 
pipe line built to the railroad 
distant and” the being 


drilled, a 
miles 
marketed. 
Qil is 
Unita, 


oil is 


Natrona. 
Park, 


l'remont, 
Weston, Big Horn, 


found in 
C‘rook. 


Carbon counties in large 


a Pies eid quality. 


and 
and 
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(Continued from 


of 40.000} 3 
among the | 
States 
figures. 


standing which this city 
taking today 
the United 
be nije here by a few 
foreign exports through the port of 
for the vear ended 
amounted to $220,504.917 
exceeded those from any other 
the United States with the ex- 
ception of New York. Next’ to Galves- 
‘ton Comes New Orleams, with exports of 


Bintinge ah is 
conimer: centers éf 
may 
The f 
Galveston 
O11, 


and far 


Aug. : 31, 
in value 


port in 


lt is also of interest to note that last 
year, according to the report of the. de- 
partment of commerce and Iebor the 
value of foreign exports from Galveston 
as much as the total value 
combined exports from all the ports 


and $23,541.732 more than the 
coast. The 
value of Galveston’s foreign exports dur- 
t year exceeded the value for 
1909-1910 by $47,359,260, indicating a 

steady advancement in the port’s busi- 
hess. 

As a cotton market Galveston is con- 
ceeded to be the greatest in the world. 
The value of the cotten which passed 
threugh- Galveston during the 1910-11 
season was $206,895,345. In the. mat- 
ter. ofbank clearings a big increase of 
pusiness is» also indicated. YTransaetions 
for the year ending. June 30,’ 1911, 
reached a total of $831,442,000, as 
ig@ainst $676,876,000 for. the year pre- 
vious. 

Téxas.City ard Port Bolivar are sub- 
ports te Galveston, situated on Galveston 
bay, which have within: ‘the past two 
years assumed an increasing importance. 
he value of the commerce, passing 
throngh Texas City in 1910 was §$47,- 
213,753: Five yeays previous to that the 
value amounted only to: $887,515: - Dur- 
ing the last. two years, the Texas City 
Vransportation:: Company, Which controls 
thé terininal ‘facilities “at that. port, “ex- 
pended about $I, 500,000" in . improving 
New: piers. were ¢on- 
five. or “six “modern conerete 
warehouses -built, “reénforced ~ concrete 
elevator erected, electric terminal appli- 
ances installed: and about 10 miles. of 
Texas. City is. on the 


‘Port Bolivar is sitiated at the eid of 
Bolivar peninsila, ‘five “miles northeast 
of Galveston, It is the gulf terminus 
of the Santa Fe lines in East Texas and 


h 


| ing engines, genel 


will be used extensively in the future 
as a lumber and iron ore exporting point. 


MICHIGAN SHIPWORKS 
HELPING TQ) UPBUILD 
CUMIVERGE UF LANES 


(Continued from page one) 


Sicel has driven the wooden ship from the inland seas 
+ 


tric light and with every practical de- 
vice for navigating the difficult channels, 
rivers and canals that combine to make 
up the Lakes route. There are 
music rooms, observation rooms, bath 
rooms, and dining rooms that are fin- 
ished in choicest woods and furnished 
with costly silver, glassware, and im- 
ported china. Above the cargo of 10,000 
tons thé ship is as luxurious as a mil- 
yacht. 


Great 


lionaire’s 

The lake steamship, whether freight 

passenger, is propelled by reciprocat- 
‘ally triple or quadruple 
expansion. ‘The turbine is not adapted 
to lake navigation. The construction of 
ihe hull admits of a cargo hold. as one 
vast undivided space, except the bulk- 
heads. Not a post or other obstacle 
obstructs the operation of the lo-ton 
“clam shell’ buckets that operate with 
almost incredible speed. through 30 odd 
hatches in removing the eargo. Nearly 
every ton is thus snatched out of the 
hold by these titanie machines without 
the assistance of menual labor. Ten thau- 
sand tons put in the hold in two hours 
and taken out in five. It isn’t done any- 
where else in all the world. 

The passenger boats turned out of the 
Michigan shipbuilding plants are adapted 
to the special demands made upon them 
and. take high rank in the annals of 
marine architecture. They. are about 
equally divided between the screw pro- 
peller and side wheel types. Some of 
these passenger boats represent an in- 
vestment of $1,500,000, and each new one 
that comes out is of improved design, and 
still more costly in construction and 
equipment. 

The hulls of Great Lakes ships are all 
launehed sidewise. The launching of a 
ship is frequently the occasion of a com- 
mercial and social celebration, ‘There is 
no prettier sight than that of a child, 
in the presence Of a great throng, nam- 
ing a ship as it starts on its mighty, 
irresistible plunge. 

Vith the greatest ‘known deposits of 
iron ore at the head of the lakes and 
the furnaces and mills at the foot, ship 
building must go on unceasingly. With 
the constantly increasing millions of 
bushels of grain rushing to the elevators 
of Lake Superior for transshipment to 
the world’s markets, and with the coal 
mines of Ohio and Pennsylvania sending 
out countless trains of fuel for the tree- 
less and fuelless empires of the north- 
west; there must needs be more and 
greater lake ships. 


BIBLE ANTEDATES 
KING JAMES’ BOOK 


CENTRALIA, Wash.—Mrs. Samuel 
Guerrier, mother of -the mayor of Cen- 
tralia, owns. a Bible that is 309 years 
old> According to the book’s title page, 
it was printed in 1602 hy Robert Bar- 
ker, printer to her “most.excellent maj- 
estie” Qiteen Elizabeth. This was nine 
years before the King James version. 

In addition to econtaining all the 
Scriptures, there are numerous. Psalms 
‘with music .and sevéral expositions. of. 
the evangelists, “Englished by L. Tom- 
son,” | 
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OUR VANISHING DESERT AND 


By C. J. Blanchard, Statistician United States Reclamation Service 


fio PEOPLES 


Having secn the actual work of 
reclamation and having assembled 
the statistics thereof, tt would 
seem self-cvident that there could 
be no better informed person on 
the great things now being accom- 
plished by the United States gov- 
ernment in the senu-arid states of 
the West than the chief statis- 
tician, C. J. Blanchard. Mr. Blan- 
chard has written the following 
comprehensive article on these 
projects specially for the Thanks- 
giving Momtor. 


O single factor in the develop- 
ment of the great West primar- 
ily and the whole United States 
secondarily occupies a more im- 

portant place than the work which is 
now going on under the provisions of the 
reclamation act. Enacted on June 17, 
1901, it launched the nation upon one of 
the mightiest tasks it has vet underta- 
ken—the conquest of the arid region. 

Under the provisions of .this law the 
government has already invested approx- 
imately $65,500,000 in engineering works 
in the 18 arid and semi-arid states which, 
when completed, will provide homes for 
more than 50,000 families on farms of 
their own, 

The law is unique in that not a dollar 
of public money is permanently taken 
from the treasury. It is provided that 
every dollar expended in the works must 
be returned by those whose lands are 
benefited. The fund itself comes from 
the sale of public lands in the arid states 
in which the works are built, and the 
lands which ultimately will receive the 
water from the irrigation systems are 
assessed the entire expenditure. 

Remarkable progress has been 
since the work began. 
having a total length of 5967 miles have 
been dug. Placed end to end these ca- 
nals would reach from Boston to San 
Francisco and back again to New Or- 
leans. Tunnels having a total length of 
19 miles have been excavated through 
mountains of rock and earth, and 
and 2193 bridges 


made 


canal structures have 


been built. 
work is in a region without roads, 
miles of highways have’ been 
many miles of which were cut in the 
rock walls of hitherto inaccessible can- 


ons. 
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‘in the world. 
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As much of the engineering | 


world have been completed, 1694 miles of | 


telephone line installed and 7 
levees have been built. The exe 
of rock and earth ¢ 
773.700.6000 eubie \ \ rards. 

As a result 
rater is 
land, and 20.000 people are now 
in homes of their own in a region which 
before was uninhabitable. Twenty-eight 
projects have been wholly partially 
completed, but so great is the call for 
farms that homeseekers have filed 
the public lands almost as fast as they 
become available. On _ several of 
projects, however, there are now oppor- 
tunities for those of moderate means to 
establish themselves in comfortable 
homes, with an assurance of a 
tence for life. Among the most 


or 


| the Great plains region. 
of the government’s work | 
available for 1,086,000 acres of | 
living |} 


75 miles of | 
avations 
amount to more than | 
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the | 


;acr%s 
available 


| water 
compe- | 


inter- 


esting of these publie land projects is_ 


the Shoshone in northern Wyoming. 


Shoshone Project 


In the shadowy canon of the Shoshone 
river, about 65 miles east of the Yellow- 
stone national park, the world’s highest 
masonry dam has been built. It is a 
wedge of concrete 328.4 feet, base to top, 
or 47 feet higher than the Flatiron build- 
ing in New York city. In the summer 
When the crops are thirsty the big gates 
are opened and the pent-up floods re- 
leased into the river below. Twelve miles 
down the river another dam, a low struc- 
ture..diverts the waters through a tun- 
nel 3144 miles long into a canal which 
for 40 miles passes along the upper edge 
of a broad and fertile valley containing 
150.000 acres of irrigable land. Four 
years ago it was a desolate waste. To- 
day it contains more than 300 farm- 
houses and three thriving towns. 

There are good roads everywhere on 
the project, and two local telephone com- 
panies give the farmers an opportunity 
to keep in close touch with their neigh- 
bors and with the nearby towns. There 
are about-135 farm units of 40 to 80 
acres each, awaiting settlement; and of- 
fering exceptional opportunities of se- 
curing homes in a prosperous and grow- 
ing country. While the soil and climate 
is adapted to general farming, dairying 
has been found very profitable. Some of 
the successful farmers in that section 
estimate that three first-class cows will 
make the payments on a 40-acre farm. 
The water right charge is $46 to $47 
an acre, payable in 10 annual instal- 
ments, without interest. 


On the Belle Fourche 


Northeast cf the Black hills in South’ 


Dakota lies the beautiful valley of the 
Belle Fourche, embracing several hun- 
dred thousand acres of fertile land. In 
this valley the reclamation service has 
nearly completed a system for the irri- 
gation of 100,000 acres. For several 
years settlers have been pouring into 
the valley, and what was only a short 
time ago the finest free cattle range in 
this country is rapidly becoming a com- 
pletely settled agricultural community. 
An impressive engineering feature of this 
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ever, will bring to mind others suitable for gifts. 


We will gladly mail a copy of this book upon application. 


!Vhatever you decide upon you are sure to obtaiz it at Vandervoort’s in just the right quality and 


Let the Vandervoort Store Supply 
Your Christmas LVeeds 


We have prepared for the Christmas Sedson as never before in 

our history, and the holiday shopper will find here complete 
Toys, Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet Goods, Leather 

Goods, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Art Goods, Neck- 

wear, Books, Candy, Furniture, Cut Glass, China, 

in fact, everything to wear or for personal adornment, as well as for beauti- 


_ Those who cannot come to the store to shop may send their orders by 
mail with the assurance of intelligent service. 
personally and promptly fill your orders. 


A Look of Gift Ldeas 


We have prepared a very handsome book containing a number 
of Christmas ideas so arranged as to be most helpful in solving the 
problem of what to give for Christmas. 


While this book has been compiled with great care it scarcely 
Each article, how- 


rast holiday preparations. 


at a salisfactory price 


Muggs Viendrcot SViuicy 


Se tt Tenth and Locust Streets, 
in connection with James M¢Creery & Co.. New York 


St. Louis, Missouri 


An experienced shepper 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
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$30.00 Fireside Chair or 
Rocker at This Low Price, 


tions of the famous English fireside 
chairs or rockers in such great demand. 
quality green denim—highest grade upholstering and made by 
The rocker or chair cannot be duplicated for 
Our special selling price for either piece, 


$19.75. 
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There article to 
of the gov- 
ernment work. In western North Da- 
kota dug from government mines 
is used to generate power to pump water 
from the Missouri river to lands under 
two small projects;. Farther south, on 
the level plains of western Nebraska 
and southeastern Wyoming a ditch the 
size of a ship canal and 150 miles long 
will garry water to nearly 300,000 acres 
Ninety-five miles of the canal 
In connection 
with this project the Pathfinder dam, 
215 feet from base to top, holds back 
the flood and surplus waters of the 
North Platte river in a reservoir with a 
capacity of 358,000,000,000 gallons. It 
not only conserves water for the re- 
¢Clamation of an enormous area, but 
eliminates forever the floods which here- 
tofore have destroyed millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property in the valleys 
below. 

Another great work of the service is 
the Gunnison tunnel which was dedicated 
by President Taft two years ago. -This 
tunnel is the largest underground water- 
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most delicious varieties. 

The story of government reclamation 
of arid lands is a story of progress and 
human achievement. Future’ writers 
record the irrigation movement as 
an epoch in our history the far-reaching 
‘influence of which overshadowed in im- 
_ portance any other progressive movement 
since the opening to settlement of the 
Mississippi valley. 

The reclamation of vast areas of our 
,arid and semi-arid regions which is being 
| promoted by the federal government and 
\large corporations working in conjunc- 
tion with several states, is of profound 
economic importance to the nation. The 
additional opportunities thus . created 
for homemakers are already serving to 
check the undesirable efflux of the coun- 
try people to the city. 
has grown up a desire for the better- 
ment of home conditions on the farm, 
and with the coming of ample financial 
returns there is evidence of a desire to 
improve the character of home life. The 
country has become citified and life on 
the irrigated farms is growing attrac- 
tive. The isolation and loneliness of 
farm life wheré the homes are far apart 
are eliminated. 

There are today in the irrigated West 
rural communities 
which for +:-tistic and beautiful homes, 


JUDGE OUR CLAIMS 
BY OUR CLOTHES 


The intelligent skeptic is not he 
who DOUBTS and DISCARDS, but 
he who DOUBTS and DISSEC’TS. 
If you don't took” you cannot learn, 
You can only arrive at THE BEST 
by comparison with the LESS 
GOOD. We press comparison upon 
you—price for price—fabrie for 
fabric—tailoring for tailoring. We 
do not expect YOUR business on 
any other basis but 


PROVEN SUPERIORITY. 


Wein'’s Clothing House 
JOS. W. WEIN, PROP. 
331 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Telephone Call, 2043 Lenox. 


Newmar Kadir 
neces 


of Art Photography. 


1029 - 1031 Leximgton Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Bet. 73d and 74th Sts. 


Gradually there, 


and for nearly ideal conditions of home ise 
life have no rivals in the. East, 


SOROSIS:* 


Shoes for Women 


The new stub toes for fall are now 
ready ‘in, all the new leathers and 
fabrics. Write us for folder showing 
our $4.00 patterns in women’s foot- 
wear for fall and winter. 


Sorosis Shoe Store 
FRANK WILCOX, Mer. 


203 South 15th St.. OMAHA, NEB. 


W. M. Habliston, Pres. J. W. Rothert, V.-P. 
J. G. Walker, 2d V.-P. A. M. Glover, Cashier 


Broad Street Bank 


STATE AND CITY DEPOSITORY 
Capital, $200,000 


Undivided Profits, $100,000 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Wm. H. Tyree 


1917 Floyd Avenue 


High Grade House Painting - 


Enamel Work a Specialty 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Crovo & Crenshaw 


Incorporated 


Wholesale Fancy Fruits 


RICHMOND, VA, 


1304 E. Cary St, 


The Eclipse Laundry. 


M. P. GORDON & CO., Props. 
1519 West Main | Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Phone 418. 


SIMON SYCLE 


Everything. That Men Wear 


Stein-Bloch Clothing. 


14 W. Broad St., RICHMOND, hbase 


The E. B. TAYLOR CO, 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
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ST. MARTIN’S CROSS 


From Isle of lona, Scotland, Eleventh Century 


‘A Gift Idea 
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“Swan Safety” 
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LADINS — 
*“Swan’’ is 
always xacceptabie 
as it can be worn 
on a Chatelaine or 
carried in the purse 

or handbag. 
FOR MEN — The 
“Swan” is the one 
pen that can be Ccar- 
ried in any pocket in 
any position, and is 
always a gift worth 
fiving. At all Station- 
Be/ _ers’and Jewelers’. Price 


FOR 
The 


ee eal 


| TON ST, 
The Westerly Granite Co, °° Poo -e5n 


$2.50 to $50.00. 


Mabie, Todd & Co. 


(Makers) 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 

High Holborn : : 
London 4 | LATA, JA os, fi vs N. 


17 Maiden Lane 
New York 
124 York St. 
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$11,347.13 on the Side 


Mr. F. H. Dunlap of West Salisbury, 

HI., in. twenty-two years has cleared 
$11,547.13 from hens. This is a remark- 
nble record, when it is known that Mr. 
Dunlap is employed ten hours a day in a 
and all the time be has to put in 


79-80 


Toronto 
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bea 5 f os < cna", j his hens is what he can get morn- 
Lee a Ps ig, noon and night. This $11,547.16 was 
LU L \ ee Ge ae so : all made on the side. Nor does Mr. Dun- 
4 5G, $8 oT ail ‘he, i Tale Ia f 
D “Qe pie SM ¢ IIe ships to Boston, and takes cur- 
Ad : Ty rent quotations from the commiss'on men 
LS there. Mr. Dunlap began in ISS? with 
twenty hens. In 1908S his poultry profits 
figured out $853.69-—-and this is all on the 
side. Mr. Dunlap’s hens have bought him 
i carriage, are sending three boys to school 
able for Prizes, Wed ee ~e , e  e =e / and college, besides giving something for 
ding and Holiday Gifts. er. he, epi a rainy day. Can others do equally as 
g “i a” aN omar ss til F well? ‘Sure thing,’’ says Mr. Dunlap, “if 
| : al a they will werr out the soles of their 
shoes faster than they do their chair seat.” 


get faney prices for whet he has to 

~- ase SA mn (abs rd te e = < 
of unusual merit, suit- ee | eee eae =. ' ag beautiful home, purchased a horse and 
The of Mr. Dunlap’s and 


Furniture, Draperies, 
Interior Decoration 


make one resolve to get next to the $ 
year for poultry and eggs. 
£2.00 A DAY FROM POULTRY AND EGGS 

ik by the f nan Year Per Hen,’’ 

**S? th) a av 


a2utbor of the most popular 


business 


“200 Eggs 
> 9 


from Poultry and Eegs’’ deals with tie 
with egg production. It telis how to 


ive of pouitry keeping as the other dealt 
N | DIO uliry keepin; ay. It describes the methods by which O. P. Barton of Seabrook, N. 
; Jeared $724.20 from 90 pullets in 1907; tells how F. Hf. Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. 


m eggs, devoting not ov hours a «day to his bens; the author 
489-5th Avenue, New York 


earped $928.73 the first year he went on his Not a detail ieft out. 
The book tells how to make a start, what breeds puy, how, ond where to buy 
a farm, how to make a living from the describes the most wonderful brooding sys- 


tem in the world, tells how to build the most economical poultry houses, bow to feed for 


first. 


; best results, describes a feed that can be made for 15 cents a bushel and is without a 

FPhone 6200 Plaza. peer tor producing eggs, how to make money with pigeons, how to buy and sell to advant- 
age, bow to pick out the laying hens, how to put down eggs so that they will keep a 
year, ete. 

Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the side, and indispensable 
to the man who is looking fors ard to the free, independent and useful life of the poultry 


CURTIS-BLAISDELL CO. | 
aves: illustrated. Price 50 Cents, with the American Poultry 


» 
t) paces, ' : 
| Advoecnt ne ar 7> cents, two years’ subscription and for $1.00, or given as a 
veminm for two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each, 
tented. @ 92 pages, 50 cents per year, 3 months’ trial 
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Samples free. Cata- 
avis } ‘ reo. 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 174 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


peLper hWs- 


10 cents. 


Main Office, 56th Street, East River 


'and educational, in fact, the Columbian 


Down Town Office, 90 West St. ————— ; keen ae sean 


NEW YORK 


_ Jacob Kirsh 


Telephone Fort Hill 340 
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Reliable Butcher 
1008 W. Carey St., Richmond, Va. | 


HIGH-GRADE MEATS. | 
Mrs. b. B. Burke 
MARKET 


Everything in season. Staple Groceries, | 
Greens and Fresh Fruit. 


HENRY EATON 


57-63 
FRANKLIN ST. 


Boston, Mass. 


REPRESENTING 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 


Stationers-Eneravers-Printers 


Modern Office Devices 


1006 ‘W. Carey St., Rich.aond, Va. | 
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LLAPA HARBUR 


This young giant of the Northwest offers honest 
opportunities to people desiring Western Location 


BIG PAYROLL 
TIMBER LANDS 
FARM LANDS 


Information furnished on request by 


W. W. HAYS, Secretary, 


Raymond_Commercial Club _ 


Lumber, Shingle, 
' Veneer and 
Shipbuilding 
Plants 


\schools, better lives, 


| wealth, 


ithe power of good women. 


YEAR UNDER WONMAR 


example of “freak” legislation. 
Washington is unique. 


election by the readoption of a measure, 


Columbian Organization of 
Boise; the Pioneer in the 
Field, Has Been Actively 
on Duty About 19 Years 
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HAVE USE OF BALLOT 


By MISS MARGARET S. ROBERTS 


Vice-president Columbian Club, Boise, Ida., 
and president for Idaho of National 
Council of Women Voters 


HE club woman learns to cast the 
anchor of self into the waters of 
another’s needs. Thus the women of 
Idaho have accomplished wonders 
through their local clubs and the federa- 
tion of clubs. Through the clubs, women 
learn the needs of their community and 
state, for what one woman does not know 
another does, and what a federation of 
does not know, is not 


women’s clubs 


worth - knowing. 

There women’s clubs in 
Idaho that have done and are doing great 
things along civic lines and for a gen- 
their respective com- 


are many 


eral uplift in 
munities. 

The Columbian Club of Boise is the 
mother club of the state and came into 
existence some 19 years ago. This club 
has always been.a potent factor in the 
civic life of-Boise. It was organized to 
equip and furnish the Idaho building at 
the Columbia exposition at Chicago and 
was the inspiration of the progressive 
women of Boise to launch out into wider 
and broader fields of work. The Colum- 
bian Club started the movement for the 
free traveiing library of the state and 


IDAHO WOME 
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for the Carnegie library, and has always 
been the advance guard along many | 
lines of work, artistic, civic, industrial | 
Club has. been the inspiration for almost 
every great and good movement in Boise. 
It has been and must always be, the 
march of good women, not for fame or 
but for better 
a better citizen- 
steady, honest, 
common- 


or notoriety, 
and 


ship, which means the 


power, 


quiet, upbuilding of a great 

There are now about 50 clubs over the 
state, working earnestly for a greater 
and more Idaho and for a | 
higher and more progressive citizenship. | 
Idaho have learned that.) 


beautiful 


THe women of 
Americanism means work, means effort. 
and a constant unending strife with 
one’s condition. With these 50 clubs 
which help to form the state federation, 
working with united effort, I think we 
can safely say that our civilization means 


Seventeen vears ago the thought of 
liberty forall and equal opportunity for 
men and women first began to awaken 
the citizens of Idaho. The men were not 
opposed to the enfranchisement of the 


‘to influential legislation, 


of 
‘tendent of schools, and county treasurer 


women but on election day when asked! besides’ numerous appointive positions. ! 


o> 


MISS MARGARET S. 
Vice-president in Idaho 
Council of Women 


ROBERTS 
of National 
Voters 


to vote on the constitutional 
ment for the first time, forgot to record 
their opinions and the amendment was 
lost. But two years later it was carried 
almost unanimously. 

Idaho women came into their citizen- 
ship qhietly and have worked in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way, not caring to usurp the 
place of man. Before working for, any 
reform they have studied the question 
thoroughly and have kept this moéto al- 
ways to the fore, “Stop, Look, Listen.” 
But women in this state have always 
made their influence felt on all vital is- 
sues by their vote, for this they consider 
good citizenship, and that the study of 
politics to help secure good political re- 
sults is worthy of American womanhood. 

In the 14 years of enfranchisement 
better laws for women and children have 
been enacted and a greater advance in 
civic betterment, and higher civilization 
has appeared. We find the ballot, in the 
hand of a good woman, is the open door 
and that through 
our emancipation there is no home in 
our land that has not a greater chance 


‘for happiness, no child that has not a 


greater heritage, no. woman that is not 
less narrow, no man that is not less 
bigoted, for we are all working together 
for the good of our state, -believing 
strongly in the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the sisterhood 
of women. 

The women of Idaho fill regularly three 
elective positions: State superintendent 


public instruction, county superin- 


amend- 


MRS. ROBERT LEE NOURSE 
President of the Columbian 
Boise, Ida. 


Club, 


MRS. GUY E. BOWERMAN 


St. Anthony woman who is president of 


the Idaho State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Almost, without exception women have 


filled these places acceptably and credit- 
ably. : 


SUFFRAGE A oUGCtao 
NN WASHINGTON OTATE 


Dismay of Those Who Con- 
sidered the Amendment 
“Freak” Legislation When 
It Passed Is Disappearing 


STORY OF CAMPAIGN 


ACOMA, Wash.—It is just 12 months 

since, on the morning of Nov. 9, 1910, 
the voters of the state of. Washington 
woke up to the fact that the equal suf- 
frage amendment had, by a majority 
vote of every county in the state, won a 
victory unprecedented in suffrage history 
and become a part of the constitution of 
the state, enfranchising nearly 475,000 
women. 

The dismay upon the part of those 
who did not realize that suffrage was 
to become a powerful factor in state- 
politics, manifested immediately after 
the election, is disappearing in Washing- 
ton, and even the most conservative are 
forgetting to look upon the issue as an 


The history of woman’s suffrage in 
The women of 
the state were enfranchised at the last 


which, according to the politicans, had 
been tried and found wanting. 

Women voted first in Washington in 
1884, under the territorial constitution. 
They voted during ’85 and ’86—and it is 
said they voted so thoroughly that the 
thugs and gamblers with which the fron- 
tier abounded were driven across the 
border into British Columbia, where out 
of self. defense, the colonists were forced 
to enfranchise their women to get rid 
of the riff-raff.. The women of British 
Columbia still have the ballot. 

But in Washington the courts denied 
woman the right to vote in 1887. The 
power of the Legislature to grant guf- 
frage was denied in ’88, and in ’89 a bal- 
lot, marked in the prifiting, put an end 
to her political activity for 20 years, 


Among the star exhibits of balloting in 
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LEADER OF WASHINGTON SUFFRAGISTS 
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EMMA SMITH DEVOE 


the West, are specimens of the 1889 
Republican tickets for the state of 
Washington with the “For Woman Suf- 
frage” clause crossed out by a horizontal 
printed line. 

In 1909 Emma Smith DeVoe, a fol- 
lower of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Lucy Stone and others, took the position 
of commander-in-chief of the suffrage 
forces in Washington. Whether it is 
significant. or, not, the fact remains that 
one of the first things done by, the 
Washington society was to depart from 
the lines laid down by the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
and ultimately to be thrust out of the 


national association for insubordination, 


Washington was the only state inthe 
Union where an. independent suffrage 
campaign was carried on, and Washifig- 


‘ 


ton was the only one éhat won. __ 
The. Washington leader spent only two. 
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days ,in the state capital. prior to the 
passing of the bill that meant so much 
to her. She allowed no lobbying by her 
lieutenants. The work with the men in 
power was done entirely by men. Sena- 
tors George Piper and George Cotterill 
were the little leaven that leavened the 
whole lump*so that. when the vote was 
taken on the bill it passed the Senate 
with a majority of 29 to 12, and the 
House raised. the average by giving 70 
votes-for and 18-against: the equal suf- 
frage bill. 

There is a large and influential farm- 
ing population in the state. Mrs. Jennie 
Jewett of White Salmon was delegated 
especially to work in the granges. These 
organizations havevas one of their cardi- 
nal principles the:equality of the farmer 
and his helpmeet, and no conversion was 


necessary, but only a stimulation of in-. 


terest to the voting point. 
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MRS. ROSS CARTEE 
Idaho club woman who is secretary of 
National Council of Women Voters 


took up opposition arguments, but many 
openly advocated equal suffrage. Social- 
ists are strong in the West, and they 
also favor political equality for men and 
women. This party worked hand in 
glove with the suffragists. It took very 
little talking to convince the laboroing 
man that his wife’s vote would double 
his chance of getting the sort of legisla- 
tion he wanted. Dr. Luema Johnson of 
Tacoma, a member of the state labor 
body, talked in the unions. 

Professional, business and college wo- 
men were all enlightened as to the is- 
sue that was to come up, and their 
forces were thrown with the campaign 
committee, by means of small organiza- 
tions tributary to the main society with 
headquarters in Seattle. 

The money proposition was of course 
a difficult one. Contributions came from 
men and women in the state and some 
very substantial help in a financial way 
came from outside the state. A cook 
book, compiled by Miss Linda Jennings 
from recipes furnished by well known 
suffragists who made a specialty of their 
housekeeping sold for $1 a volume and 
helped a great deal, as did numerous cake 
sales throughout the state. All officers 
worked without salary, Mrs. DeVoe do- 
nating her services to the cause for two 
years. Mrs. Ellen 8S. Leckenby Served 
for 11 years as state corresponding sec- 
retary without salary. 

Among those who worked faithfully 
for the two years that the issue was at 
stake were Mrs. Alice Grover of Spokane, 
og, sae Isaacs and Mrs. Burgmaster 
of Walla Walla, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
Dr. Sarah Kendal, Mrs. Anna Goodwin, 
Mrs. Bessie Savage and Mrs. Ellen S. 
Leckenby of Seattle, Mrs. Virginia Wil- 
son Mason of Tacoma, Miss Bernice Sapp 
of Olympia, Mrs. Dora Crydeman and 
Mrs. Anna Berry of Bellingham and Mrs. 
John Mills of Puyallup. Precinct by pre- 
cinct the entire state was canvassed, 
house to house calls by women being the 
popular method of conversion. 

Following the election there was a 
period of quiet for two months. At the 
end of that time a movement was set 
on foot by Gov. James Brady of Idaho 
to organize the voting women of the 
Union into a National Council of Women 
Voters. He sent a call to the governors 
of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Wash- 
ington to appoint commissioners to or- 
ganize such a council. Governor Scha- 
froth of Colorado appointed Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, Governor Brooks of Utah 
appointed Mrs. Susan Young Gates, Gov- 
ernor Hay of Washington appointed Mrs. 
Virginia Wilson Mason, Governor Carey 
of Wyoming appointed Mrs. Zell Hart 
Deming, and Governor Brady appointed 
Miss Margaret Roberts. 

The five commissioners met at the 
home of: Mrs. Virginia Wilson Mason in 
Tacoma on Jan. 14, 1911, the same day 
that the state convention of the Wash- 
ington Equal Franchise Association met 
in that city. The National Council of 
Women Voters came into being and es- 
tablished headquarters in Tacoma, from 
whence literature and lecturers have been 
sent out to other states where suffrage 
campaigns are in progress. Mrs. Devoe 
was elected president and the other offi- 
eers are: Berthe Knatvold Kittilsen, 
Tacoma, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Ross Cartee, Boise, Ida., recording sec- 
retary; Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Seattle, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. H. McMahon, Salt 
Lake City, auditor. The five commission- 
ers are the vice-presidents of the asso- 
ciation. 

As yet there is no attempt upon the 
part of women to obtain political office 
in Washington. It is said, however, that 
the eight-hour law for working women is 
the direct result of the pressure of their 
constituency upon the legislators of the 


state. 2 


JAPAN BUILDING RAILWAYS 

The estimated cost for the construction 
of the narrow gauge railways in Japan 
for which licenses have been granted is 
$21,000,000, according to the press of 
Tokio, In addition, a considerable num- 
ber of locomotives and cars are required 
for the government railways already con- 
structed and orders are being placed 
through the representatives in Japan for 


Not one single newspaper in the state 


is a 


foreign manufacturers and sales agents, 
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AS ARTIST OF TODAY 
- JOSEPH PENNELL 1S 
MASTER IN FTCHING 


English Illustrator Is Called 
Poet and Realist — Past Is 
His Heritage but the Pres- 
ent His Domain 


PICTURES VIBRATE 


(Special to the Monitor) 

| Byriescga eo are so much given to 
that unhappy tendency of human 
nature “to look before and after and pine 
for what is not” that we have no eyés 
with which to discern the significance 
of today and its tendencies. Especially 
is this true of art where there is too 
much generalization concerning the “old 
masters” and too little intelligent appre- 
ciation of present day men who are quite 
as important to our times as was any 
old master to his. anf 
Each age has its own individuality and 
the-artist of today should no more strive 
to paint in the manner of the past, than 
should man of science work upon 
medieval hypotheses. This is essentially 
an age of practical ambitions. Our 
standards of value are frankly utilitarian 
in character. The esthetic impulse which 


the 


WELL-KNOWN LONDON ILLUSTRATOR 
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once inspired men to rear lofty cathedrals 
and to decorate their walls, new finds | 
another expression. This age has pro- | 
duced the modern city with its marvel- | 
ous economic facilities. Our literature | 
has felt the influence of commercial 
“hustle” and in place of the three volume 
novel we have evolved short 
In art we have developed the popular i!- 
lustration. 

It is only within the past 50 years 
that the mechanical process of reproduc- 
tion has enabled the ‘artist to multiply 
his drawings by any other method than! 
the etcher’s. This facility of reproduc- | 
tion has given a tremendous impetus to| 
the art of illustration, yet until but re- 
cently illustration has been recarded| 
merely as an accessory to the text. in| 
spite of the great names which have 
been associated with its inception: Ab- 
bey, Menzel, Millias. Rossetti, Keene. 
Holman Hunt, Whistier, Crane, Vierge, 
Beardsley and Howard Pyle. | 

At last we are beginning to perceive 
that pen drawing is of itself a sepa rate} 
branch of art, and one of the men whom | 
we have to thank for this recognition is | 
Joseph Pennell, whose illustrations and | 
etchings have now been familiaf to us 
for more than 25 vears. 

Had Joseph Pennell done no more than 
illustrate the long list of travel classics. 
beginning with Howell’s delightful jour- | 
neyings through Italy and continuing 
with Henry James and John Hay, he! 
would have established his position as| 
a great illustrator. But he has gone 
further and in his etchings of Venice. 
of London, of French cathedrals, and 
most of all of the American city, he has 
shown his measure to be that of a giant. 

He is essentially an artist of today. He 
has studied the great things the 
past and is ignorant of nothing that has 
been accomplished. The past is his heri- 
tage but the present his domain. He is 
at once poet and realist. He catclies 
the silver elusiveness of a Venetian vista 
as easily as he depicts the dusty con- 
fusion-of a railway station. His houses, 
billboards and sky-scrapers breathe the 
tense, commonplace life of iabor, yet 
they possess a something more which 
only the artist may discern, a some- 
thing which lends them significance and 
discovers to us an unlooked for meaning. 

He passes from the most relentless 
realism to the most subtle impressionism 
with an amazing certainty. There are 
Venetian drawings full of brooding 
silence and haunting mystery; there are 
studies of the villages of the Saone that 
breathe the atmosphere of sequestered 
jsolation; there are southern* towns de- 
serted and asleep in the midday sunlight. 
Or he takes the most intricate problem 
of fretted cathedral front, and it be- 
comes in his hands a bit of frost tracery, 
exquisite in its minutia yet with no hint 
of confusion. Just as easily he draws 
an East End crowd, an Alhambra court, 
Wall street, Thames shipping, and al- 
ways the picture vibrates, lives for the 
spectator. There is in his work a fresh- 
ness and spontaneity which are born of 
perfect sympathy and confidence. One 
cannot but feel that the man is carried 
away, obsessed with the joy of his work. 

A man may be quite the equal of 
Joseph Pennell by way of artistic ability 
and yet fail where Pennell is so emi- 
nently successful—in reproduction. He 
may put into his work all he sees and 
feels of delicate beauty, yet he is unable 
to convey it through the mechanical 

ess of reproduction to his public. But 
sau is craftsman as well as artist 
and, like Whistler, he understands every 
detail of the process through which his 
work must reach the public. He is 
great enough to work within the limi- 
tations of the engraver’s process and lose 
nothing. 

When some 26 years ago Joseph Pen- 
nell and his wife, Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, went to London, it was on an ar- 
tistic venture—they had their names and 
fortunes to make. In chose days there 
were few Cook’s tourists, and Harpers 
Magazine and the Century were just be- 
ginning to discover the old world to their 
readers. These two adventurers went for 
the express purpose of exploration. They 
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Select Your Insurance as You Would Your Bank 


Security Should Be the First Consideration 
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From a special drawing by J 


diss Flora Lion made for the 


Monitor at a sitting given by Joseph Pennell 


eveled to Canterbury, Mrs. Pennell writ- | 
ing the story of the trip and “J” illus- | 
trating it. Then they ventured into | 
France and little little they com. | 
pleted their journey on gycles to Rome, 
but that was many years after. The, 
tale of those wonderful months in which | 
they two, comrades and fellow workers. | 
lived and werked in the secluded villages | 
of the contineni in several! 
charming volumes and many hundreds of | 
etchings. In those | 
traced the steady | 


by 


recorded 
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rare dratvings and 


drawings be 
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vrowth of the artisi from illustrator to| 
niaster. | 
They 
fearful lest they be unable to stay as | 
long as they hoped, and they are sae 
| 
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went for but a few months, 


here, for the publishers kept them busy 
going from one country to another, one 
commission after another. For when 
there are drawings to be made of a cor- 
onation a pageant, Pennell is’ the 
man. to do it. If a new volume of travel 
is to be brought out, Pennell’s illustra- 


or 


Perhaps one reason why Joseph Pen- 
impartially and 
that from his 
proper perspec- 


sees America as 


vividly he does, is 
London studio 
tive and is not deceived nor confused by 
the glamor of its newness and hustle. 

He is nothing of the dreamer or senti- 
mentalist, yet at heart he is an idealist 
in the same sane and practical way that 
America is idealist. He sees significance 
and meaning in the detached aml com- 
monplace ee of its life. No one 
without such an intuitive comprehension 
and faith could have discerned the 
beauty and marvel of the American city 
or the skyscrapers. Ue is teday the 
American artist, as Whitman is the 
American poet. He is larger than it. 
He is an expression of its potential self. 

Astin his art there is nothing super- 
ficial nor meretricious but a relentless 
simplicity and directness which is at 
times almost cruel, so is the man, Just 
as in his drawings of eathedrals he has 
obtained the airy lightness of fretted: 
carving and the solidarity of an archi- 
tect’s drawing, so has he lived. He has 
not observed life only through the ar- 
tist’s eyes. He has everywhere been as 
intelligently interested in the practical 
as the esthetic. 

It is thus that he himself regards: his 
art. “Pen drawing,” he says, “is some- 
thing to be reverenced, something to be 
studied, something to be loved, something 
to be wondered at.” Again he says: 
“You .must put all your individuality 
and character into your work. You 
should be prouder to illustrate the great- 
est magazines in the world, thus ap- 
pealing to millions of readers, than to 
have your drawings buried in the port- 
folios of a few hundred collectors. For 
I believe that in these days artists who 
show their work to the people through 
the press are doing as did the masters 
of other days who spoke to the people 
through the church.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell live today in a 
top-floor studio in Landon’s Latin quar- 
ter, Adelphi terrace, just off the Strand 
and high above the great bow of the 
Thames from Westminster to St. Pauls. 
Below them for a neighbor is J. M. Bar- 
rie and over the way is Bernard Shaw. 
Pennell is a tall man, lank and as frailly 
built as an overgrown boy. Indeed there 
is a certain adolescent impetuosity about 
him. He is a man of enthusiasms, whole- 
some, clean-hearted, almost ingenuous, 
yet shrewd beyond words in the ways 
of men and the world. 

He is always outspoken, sometimes he 
is almost arrogant in his assertion, yet 
always delightfully naive and self-con- 
In his gray eyes there is a 
world of good humor and kindliness 
which often belie the sharpness of his 
criticism, His friendship and espousal 


of Thomas Keene, whose real worth as 


as 


he has a 


looked by a stolid publie had it not been | 
for Pennell’s more than vigorous cam- | 


paign, show the caliber of the man. 
A rare spirit of camaraderie exists 
between man and wife. Mrs. Pennell 


a woman of quiet charm who has deeply | 


entered with “J” into his work, |! 
enthusiasms, his recreations, hia friend- 
ships. It was she whom Whistler chose, | 
with Joseph Pennell, to write his biog- 
raphy. by they have 
through continent, working, linger- 
adventuring witha del 
And now they 


side side gone 


} 
ie 


ing, icious feeling 
of gypsy irresponsibility. 
still 
high above the 
where the 
mysterious as the lights come out along 
the Surrey side. 

The 


work side by side in that studio 
Adelphi 


blue 


ter- 


and 


‘Thames in 


race dusk looms 


Mr. 


eathedrals 


etch- 


now 


Pennell’s 


of 


Freneh 


collection 
the 
he property of the French government 
at the Luxembourg. 4 
Maurice Hewlett’s ; 
have been purchased by the Italian gov- 
and the Uffizi, 
tions of etchings are owned in America 
by the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
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is 
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‘pose illustrating 


“Road in Tuscany” 
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Superiority of French-Made 
Motors in Automobile 
_ World Now Accepted With 
Regard to Flying Machmes 


(Special to the Monttor) 


PARIS-\The inauguration of the In- 
stitut Aexotechnique at St Cyr signals 
a new era, not only in the direction of 
scientific investigation, but also in what 
must now be recognized as a branch of 
a great national industry. 
| Phe superiority of French-made motors 
which has’ long been recognized in the 
automobile’ world is now also an ac- 
eepted fact with regard to aeroplanes. 
and the great lead already gained and so 
far well sustained in the one bids fair. to 
be repeated in the other. o 
- Through the generosity of that well- 
known sportsman and scientist, M. Henry 
Deutseh (de la Meurthe) the University 
of Paris has been enabled to enter’ into 
possession of a fully equipped technical 
school where may be conducted theoreti- 
cal and practical researches and experi- 
ments relating to the perfecting $f mo- 
tors, engines and other apparatus con- 
cerning aerial navigation. 

Thé school contains all the necessary 
appliances for examining and testing the 
quality, solidity and strength of resist- 
ance of all material employed in the con- 
struction of balloons, aeroplanes and 
other kindred: apparatus, and it is hoped 
that the advanced investigation that will 
be conducted will reduce to a minimum 
the risks hitherto attending the exercise 
of this new means of locomotion. 

The new school was offered to and 
accepted by the University~of Paris on 
June 29, 1909, M. Henry Deutsch paying 
not only for the cost of intallation, but 
making annual provision for its main- 
tenance. It has been- constructed ‘and 
equipped under the personal directiort 
of M, Appol, the doyen of the faculty 
of science, to which the new school is 
attached, aided by his’ colleagues and 
also by the enthusiastic donor, It is 
now in working order and offers to all 
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point P 
to absolutely up-to-date 
laboratories and workshops, 
tangular track 1400 
been Jaid out containing an electric rail-| 
means of} 


movine 
or heavier 
to be Stu bh 
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theoretical 


air itse and 
( both 
and of view 
In addition 
i large rec 


meters long has 


way and a circular course by 
whieh every kind of experiment becontes | 
possible. 

The 
new school 
the 


which 
anv 
by 


detailed to 
will be directed, at 


more uses 
raie 
for present, were outlined M. 
inauguration, when he pointed out that. 
much attention must naturally be given 
to experimenting on the motor, which | 
was indeed the heart of the fiying ma- | 
chine, 

After referring generally to the field 
available for investigation in the direc- 
tion of motors and also in that of propel- | 
lers, he said that with regard to the lat- | 
ter it was necéssary to ascertain scien- | 
tifically the difference of action of a | 
propeller when used to drive a machine 
through the air and when merely revolv- 
ing in a current of artifijal air, and he) 
added that experiments of this kind, | 
which had hitherto given very unsatis- | 
factory and contradictory results, would | 
be greatly facilitated by the new exper!- | 
mental plant which was available for all | 
investigators. A propeller could now be 
attached to a carriage and used to drive 
it in the open air around the railway 
track which had been jaid out and which | 
owing: to the form of its construction | 
permitted of close and intimate investiga- 
tion with the machine traveling at a 
very high rate of speed. 

The most important question of all 
was, he pointed out, one that at present 
was very obscure, namely aero-dynamics, 

What were the laws governing the re- 
sistance of air? 

Could these laws be precisely ascer- 
tained by ‘means gf the class of experi- 
ments lately made by M. Eiffel? - 

Recent investigations, which had been 
described in a paper on‘the subject, read 
befor. the faculty of the university 
tended to show that there was much 
still to be said on this subject. He hoped 
that through the experiments that could 
be carried out at the new school, where 
they would be able to avail themselves 
of a earriage electrically equipped run- 
ning on their circular track which would 
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Appol in his speech on the oeeasion of the) - 


permit of a speed of 110 kilometers be- 
ing attained, they might be able tQ.carry 
out a series of investigations that were 
not at present possible in any other part 
of the world and which eould .not do 
otherwise than largely elucidate, if Tot 
fully solve, this difficult ~yet interesting 
, problem. * | 

The school itself is comparatively small 
but it is the most progressive institution 
of the kind in the world and so far as 


French science and industry are con- |. 
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GIRLS 
O 


in “Jo’s Boys,” 
a book about airships. 


and another is reading) 


There’s a boy | 


READING 


o~ 


BOYS’ BOOKS 


looking up the members of President 
Taft’s cabinet, and the duties of each; | 
and there are three other boys reading | 


adventure stories, and there is another | 
lad finding out about the history of engi- 
neering. One boy, in another corner, is 
Right 


lost in “The Blue Story Book.” 


toward 


down in the front of the room one who 
is too tiny to read even his own language, 
‘they both find themselves listening wide- | 
eyed to stories of King Arthur and ‘his | 


is entranced by the colored pictures in a 
Thev are} 
4 


French book about Napoleon. 


all as quiet as kittens, and as happy.) 


For this is the children’s reading room 


in the New York public library, and ail 
its big world of romance and history is 
the children’s own. 

It is more than probable th 


at 


«re 


the boy 


vo 
VER in a corner under the picture of | be that her French nurse is waiting to 
the Crusaders one little girl is deep | 


take her home when it’s time to dress for 
dinner or fer daneing school. 


To the children’s reading room come | 


of all nationalities, al 


boys and girls 
classes. 


In its own quiet fashion it’s a | 


cood deal of a melting pot, this children’s | 


room. Though 


civil government and 


pile Tony turns natur- | 
‘ally to light tal@s and poetry, and though | 
ismall Abie Slavinsky gravitates surely 
American | 


history, they beth want to know about | 
railroad engineers and boy scouts, and | 


knights, and of the old heroes of Greece | 


and Rome. 
Nor is there anything at all surprising, 


|Miss Blair, the librarian, declares, in the | 


airships. 


with the fascinating stories is some little. 


Giovanni or Tony, whose parents have 
—-if he has not—bright memories of Na- | ee 
And it’s a safe guess that | 
the youngster of the civics book isa little | 
Russian or German Jew who wants to 


find out all about the government of this) 


ples or Sicily. 


of little boys. 


country to which ke has come to live. | 


And as for the little girl who is reading 


‘ested in boys’ books,’ 


about airships—why, she may have come | 


up from the east side to the big beautiful 
building on Fifth avenue; or she may 
have come from just around the corner, 


fo 


bat 


et that a little girl is reading about | 
The interest of little girls in| 


airships may not be so absorbing as that | 


But t 


and its conquest do not 


he kingdom of the! 


belong en- | 


tirely to the members of the sterner sex, | 


“It is very interesting to see how the 
girls are getting more and more inter- 
Miss Blair. 


> said 
continued, 
3ut the girls 


“T must say,” she 
boys’ interests are wider. 
are getting more and more fond of the 


sort of books that we have always felt 


or from the next block north, and it may | belonged to the boys.”—-New York Times. 


FARLY STAMP ENTHUSIASTS 


" js not known who were the first 


stamp-collecting enthusiasts, but in 


I 


—Y+ 


the early ’sixties there must have been | 


in the pursuit, says Bertram W. H.| 
| kings, princes, lords and ladies, leading 


Poole in the American Boy. in 1861 a 


“stamp bourse” was established in Birch- | 
in Lane, Londen, and writing of this the | 
Jate Dr. Viner, who was certainly one of 


the. earliest collectors, said: “Here high, 


low, rich and poor congregated for sale | 


or exchange. 
the police. 


We were often raided by | 
1 myself was taken to the) 


police-office on the charge of collecting a | 


crowd and_ obstructing _ traffic. 


The from one’s friends. 


scene was interesting and amusing; an) 


assemblage of ladies 
youths, and small boys, each with a book 


and gentlemen, | 


in popularity till from a pastime at one 


time considered only suitable for school | 


boys it now numbeys representatives of 


a fairly large number actively interested all classes among its keenest votaries— 


lights in the legal and mercantile world, 


naval and military men, ministers of re- 
ligion captains of industry, ete. 
Fifty or sixty years ago 
stamps was a pursuit almost touching in 
its simplicity. All that was necessary 
was an old book of some description—an 
old copy book for choice—a paste pot, 
and as many stamps as one could beg 
The Jabels. were then 
pasted in the book with a firmness which 
seemed almost to hint at a lack of hon- 


iesty on the part of one’s fellow-collec- 


or books full of stamps, as intent on) 


busin’ss as the regular stock-jobbers of 
the neighborhood. One of her majesty’s 
cabinet ministers was seen there, 
lalies with their albums carried by 
liveried servants!” ; 

These cosmopolitan assemblies passed 


stamp dealers were established, 
early in 1863 the first stamp magazines 


a considcrable section of the public was 
interested in stamps. 


{ 
| 


‘and the little girls in the children’s room | 
‘ean prove that very quickly. 


| 


“that the | 


J f : m } i ; , 
is to get a pumpkin with which to make! as she pa:sed a clump of trees 
The children in the picture |.startled 


;moutl, to Ossipee was an 
derness, 
collecting | 


| twins to keep house. 


tors. Later the printed album was intro- | 
‘ered the big yellow pumpkins from the 
‘field and laid them in a pile near the 


duced and this was not altogether a 


| blessing for, to make his treasures fit the 


and | 


‘lector of those days thought nothing of | 


spaces in these books, the easy-going co}- 


in 
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[RED MEN RAN FROM LANTERNS| 
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Having the material in the shape of a fine yellow pumphin, 
these youngsters are about to make a jack-o’-lantern 


— a 


ACkh-O’-LANTERN 
the question arises as 


time is 


a lantern. 
appear to have secured theirs. 
photograph was sent by Leon I. 
of Nev York. He did not supply any 
story to go with the illustration, and, 
lien of a modern incident, one w'iich 


The 


took place about 200 yvears ago will be 
given, as told in the Youths Companion. 
It is the story of Prudence and Endur- 
ance Place. two girls who lived in the 
Cocheco vallev, New Hampshire. 
At that time the country from Ports- 
unbroken 
and settlers were few. 
Place family lived in a log house in a 
clearing. 
at the house, 


smal] Indians 


ecalied an.w Mr. Place al- 


> 


here, and| home the cow and the sheep. She 
to where one! to go farther than she had expected, 


t 


‘What to 


wil- | 


The | 


occasionally | 


| to 


had 


on 
gesticu- 


three Indians 
talking earnestly, 


to 
side, 


see 
other 


Orcutt | lating, and pointing now and then to- 


eward the log house in the clearing. 
Turning hack without allowing herself 
be seen, hurried homeward and 
told her sister what she had discovered. 
or a minute the girls did not know 
‘The 
lving in a corner of the room, and it su: 
to KEndur: 
strange, grinning faces they 
the Indians. 
back 


she 


do. Jack-o'-lanterns 


denly oecnrred 


Lance 
these might 
Scare AW: 

Neer 
for 


with 


\ 
the 


toring 


door was a used 


pit, 


potatoes, and now covered 


boards and brush. ‘Taking 


| Jack-o’-lanterns, the two @irls serambled 


wavs treated them courteously, and never | 


sent them away empty-handed. 
When Prudence and Endurance, 

sts.ers, were 1 years old, Mr. and Mrs. 

Place, with the younger childréh, went 


twin 


by draw ng t 


| 
| 


4] 


e hole, and eonceale.. the en 


he bye ards 


into *; tranee 


brus!) back 


and 
intc place. 
After what seemed hours of waiting 


and listening, they heard stealthy steps 


on a visit to Porusmouth, leaving the| about the house, which was in total Cark- 


During the first 
day of their home-! eeping the girls zath- 


| back door. 


‘clipping off perforations and so spoiling | 
_his stamps aceording to modern ideas. 
away, the first printed catalogues of | 
stamps made their appearance, regular | 


and | 


} 

At first the term | ; : 3 

j j |g j < i ers t1 es Caiore ave Pen 
“timbromanie” was most generally used | guides and literature g 


were pul.‘shed, all tending to show that | thought worthy of attention. 


' . e ‘ " 7% ? r 
/have been improved until they are a real; at the window. 


Now all is changed. Perforations are 
carefully noted, watermarks are studied, 


differences in the texture of paper, shades | heads on poles 


| o’-lanterns 
, 1 -) } a } vy ¢ ry " " . . 
seeking to outdo the other in making the]! when they ventured from their 


While resting from their work they 
amused themselves by cutting two Jack- 
frem large pumpkins, each 


i'most grotesque face. Thev stuck the two 


and minor variations in design are all! 


help to the collector, while catalogues, 


~ 


, fixed candles inside, and 
made ready to astonish their father on 


Albums | his return by showing the grinning faces 


While Endur.nce piepared the simple 


supper and Sse. 


ness. Listening intent!y, they hearc the 
Iniians in the garden. 

Now was the moment for action. 
ec1dles were lighted in the 
terns, heads were 
through the brush. The Indians 
fled 


kenduranee, 


The 
Jack-o’-lan- 


an! the thrust up 


for only one elimpse ana In such 


haste that Prudenee and 
f 


vce oO} 


1) | 

i 
found 
wv 
rs 


morning, 


lea ule 


concealment in he 


timahawk and three eavgle 


the gorden path. 
~hé spot was ever afterward regarded 
Not of 


by the Indians with awe. one 


the house to rights for them was ever known to approach the 


the night, Prudence went out to drwWe | log house of the Places again. 


on ee 


| upon 
| mats, 
‘every day. 
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HOMES IN JAPAN 


APANESE houses are exceedingly light 
J bamboo or frame affairs. Instead of 
strong foundations firmly embedded in 
the earth there are flat stones, on which 
the frame lightly rests at the eorners. 

Within the house is simplicity itself, 
says an exchange. The cottage may con- 
tain one or a dozen rooms, at the owner’s 
whim, at any moment when he chooses to 
let the curtains down. If he wishes to 
retire he can make his bedroom by draw- 
ing down around him at any spot on the 
floor that suits his fancy, curtains made of 
paper. ‘This material is translucent 
e> ough to admit light into the impromptu 
room without destroying its privacy. For 
a bed all the Japanese needs is a heavy 
quilt or two. 

Within the house everything is im- 
maculately clean. A Japanese will not 
tolerate a dust-eollecting carpet tacked 
his floor. He prefers grass-woven 
which he can take up and clean 
Cushions on the floor do duty 


/as chairs, and about the only article of 


vocd furniture in the house is the tiny 


‘table where the family eat. 


and | 
was | 
the | 


| 


} 
} 


| Paterson. N. 
were | 
a” % 


that with) 


their’ 


waited | 


1h | 


~~ 
WOODEN SHOES 


CCORDING to a report from Vice- 


Consul D. P. De Young at Amster- 


dam, Holland ex} orts more wooden shoes 
to the United States than to any other 
country. 
worn in Michigan, lowa, Missouri, New 
Jersey and other States. The remark- 
able statement is made that there is more 
woode. footgear worn in Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, -r Holland, Mich., than in the 
eity of Amsterdam. Other sections im- 


tary hundred: pairs are now | 


' 
' 


porting this practical article of dress are | 


J., 
County, Neb., and Marion County, Iowa. 
The shoes exported from the Nether- 

| 

lth 


modern machinery. On the contrary, 


s are mostly made in large factories 


the wooden shoes worn in that country 
are generally hewn to the measure of the 
customers’ feet in the village shoe shops. 
and the local price varies according to the 
of lumber used and the market 
price of the raw material. 
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HOW MANY ? 
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amount 
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houses stood in row 


little 


never 


If three 


Wit hh 
if each 


a tence to 


And little house had three little 
maids 
At play in the garden wide: 
And if little maid had three 
cats 
(That 
three), 
if 
kits, 
How many 


And 


each little 


is three times three times 


each little cat had three 


And 


would there be? 


kit 
~ ! 4 


little 


. 
_ 


if each maid had three little 
friends, 
With whom she loved to play, 
And if each friend had 
dolls 


In dresses and ribbons gay; 
And and and ¢a 


little 


if friends dolis ts, too, 


St. Louis, Mo., Lancaster | 


' cooling, 
square 


|squares for breaking after i 


| 


in colc water. 
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OUR OWN PUMPKIN PIE 


OME, little boys, now stir your feet, 
And to the cornfield go, 
Where bright as gold and round and 
sweet 
The shining pumpkins grow. 
See gaily scattered all about 
Like pretty gifts they lie; 
Now choose the best and ripest out 
To make our pumpkin pie. 


Come, little girl’, we’re wanting you. 
Now tuck your sleeves up higher, 
Put\on your aprons big and blue, 
And mend the kitchen fire. 
Then in the steaming oven bake 
The pumpkin waiting nigh, 
Till soft it grows, and fit to make 
A right good pumpkin pie. 


> 


Come, little feet, and search the mow, 
For eggs all fresh and clear. 

And sugar, milk and corn-starch now 
Mix with the pumpkin here. 

Put in the least wee, tiny bit 
Of salt, some cinnamon, 

stutmeg and ginger add to it, 
And now the mixture’s done. 


Now come, both little maids and men, 
And bring your appetite. 

Forth from the oven once again 
It comégs, a goodly sight, 

So brown and nice and rich with spice, 
You'll find, as years go by, 

There’s nothing better than a slice 
Of our own pumpkin pie. 


HOLIDAY CANDY YOU CAN MAKE 


O make marshallow fudge, put two 

cups granulated sugar and one cup 
cream or rich milk in a saucepan and 
heat. Add two squares chccolate, grated, 
and boil until it hardens. when dropped 
When nearly done add a 
level teaspoonful butter, little by little, 
and a half poun¢ marshmallows, crush- 
ing and stirring with a spoon. Add the 
last of the marshmallows after the fudge 
it taken from the fire. Pour into but- 
tered >ans and, when nearly cold, cut 
into cubes. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 


One cup of sugar, three fourths cup of 
peanuts, chopped. Melt the sugar as for 
caramel syrup and when it is light golden 
brown, stir it in the chopped peanuts and 
pour out at once ina thin layer upon a tin 
sheet or the bottom of a tin pan. While 

with two knives into a 
score into small, even 
(i. eold. If 


rot seored while it is some- 
it will not break attract- 
Any other chopped nuts may be 
shredded 


shape 
and 


t.e candy ts 
what 
ively. 
usedl mn place i peanuts, or 


warm, 


‘cocoanut may be substituted. 


| 
‘ 
| 
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PEPPERMINT: DROPS 
One cup of sagar crushed fine and just 


moistened with boiling water, then boil 


? 


| 
| 


five minutes, then take from the fire and | 


adc eream of tartar the size of 


ra 


pea, 


mix well and add four or five drops of oil 
of peppermint. Beat briskly until the 
mixture whitens, then drop quickly on 
white-glazed paper. Have the cream of 
tartar and oil of peppermint measured 
while the sugar is boiling. If it sugars 
before it is all dropped add a little water 
and boil a minute or two. To make the 
red peppermints add the cochineal color- 
ing little by little to the cream while 
beating until red enough. 
MAPLE CREAM WALNUTS 

Put one cup of water and two ‘cups of 
sugar in a saucepan and cook ten min- 
utes without stirring; add one level tea- 
spoon of butter and cook longer, or until 
when tested in cold water a bit will 
harden. ‘Take from the fire and stir un- 
til waxy, then make into balls and place 
half an English walnut meat on each side 
of the bali. 

PECAN BALLS 

One and one half-cups granulated 
siigar, one half cup water. Boil sugar 
and water four minutes, remove from fire 
and put saucepan in pan of cold water. 
Beat until it looks creamy Add one cup 
of chopped pecans and drop in small 
balls on oiled paper. 

BUTTER SCOTCH 

One cup New Orleans molasses, one 
cup of butter, two cups of powdered 
sugar, and a pinch of soda. Boi! until it 
crisps when dropped into cold water, 
then pour in thin sheets to cool. 


THEY RODE IN A FLYING HOUSE 


} 


little | 


HE little girl was employed in a loranges and bananas in the flying house, 


store 


ee 
ae 


when children were sometimes em- 


|ployed that way, and she heard a beau- 


tiful lady who came in to buy a 
doll Say that she was going to se 


. ° : . ‘ 
_oyer to a neighboring city for a day 


three little | 


rr two, 
little ¢: 
that 
tools 


the best 
and 


Up, 


loved 
the 
Wre pped 


girl 
in 
he 


this ish 


5 1 
f all were store, 


it 


q? 


the 


she 


little girl, whom we will call Sally, felt | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
; 


| 
| 


Sth Ito be flying. 
She bought the very doll that} ., etias 
. irailr 


as | 


a eash girl in the days ; the children felt cold, so they went and 
| Wrapped themselves up in the silk cover- 


lets and lay down together on one of 
the little beds and went to Sleep. 
When they woke up the house seemed 
For of course it was a 
oad what called a_ special 
and it was now whirling along in 
he open country through the fields. 
Sally felt sure that now the lovely 


car, is 
car, 


t 


| published to help the collector to the ut- | 
| 


most extent. 


~~ 
TOMMY EXPLAINS 


' Vel vy 


Sac. 


princess must have come, so the children 
went back to the pretty room they had 
‘seen first. Sure enough, there was the 
jlovely lady, and a gentleman was with 


but in 1864 M. Herpin, of Paris, invented 
the word ‘“‘philatelie.” He, described it 
as formed from two Greek words— 


and kits. 


| , haa aie A holiday was coming soon and she 
Pl IMIPKIN: Were all invited to tea. . . 5 


, i'took her little out to walk 
And none of them all should send any t K little : 
in a place where railroad 


brother 
there is a 


Philos and ateleia—meaning broadly the 


study or love of everything connected | 


with franking. The word soon found 


favor in England as “philately” and be-| 


fore 


lecting. 
About 1869 the practice declined, but 


in the eighties there was a strong revival 


“ung it was adopted everywhere as | 
: ; | 
the correct appellation for stamp col- 


both in Europe and America and since | 


then philately has never looked back as 


the popular hobby for “all sorts and con- | 


c’tions of men.” 


-- 


It is both interesting 
and remarkable to note how it has grown! minutes up.”—Exchange. 


Mother—Tommy always eats 
pie when we have friends at dinner. 
Visitor—Why is that, Tommy? 


Tommy—’Cos we don’t have no pie no| 


other time.—New York Evening Mail. 


+ ~> 
HILL MEASURED 


is that hill 
Sammy’s 
seconds 


where you 
uncle, 
down 


“How long 
coast?” asked 


“About three and 10 


more | 
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MYSTERY CAKE LIKE A 


YSTERY cake is made in this way: 
Dake two cakes of the same stock. 
using tin or porcelain vegetable bowls 


for The 


cakes should be at least six inehes deep 


With rounded bottoms molds. 


and from 10 to 12 inches in diameter and 


out one of them on the flat side until vou 
have a hollow about the size of an indi- 
l this with stuffe 


vidual soup bewl. Fil 
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dates, candied pineapple and glaced chest- 
nuts. By the 
phere the cake will have the proportions 


laving on other hempis- 


|of an average pumpkin. 


Coat the entire surface with a frosting 


| 
|made of the yolks of six eges, to whieh 


, : a pound of confectioner’s sugar and two 
look like symmetrical hemispheres. Scoop | 


cf 


Beat well and test before using. 


ounces cornstarch have been 


apply thickly the first time, as it is sure 


d | 
| 


adda second and third coat. 


to run on the rounded” siles, but spread 
thinly in the beginning, let dry, and then 


|} you can get a good imitation of the vivid 


Qn 
side of the cake press eight candy beans 
in a straight row to imitate teeth; above 
these place a large red candy‘heart for a 
nose and two large, bulging 
Model 


green sealing wax and set on top of the 


yellow surface of a pumpkin, one 


gumdrops to 
stub 


- 


represent eyes. a end of 
cake. 

Cut the upper half only, sinking the 
knife at the green stub end and cutting 
straight When 
these upper pieces are disposed of the 
candy in the lower half will be in full 


view.—Chicago Record Herald. 
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In this wav ! 
“ i some 
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added. | 
Do not | 


| 
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‘tama 


regrets, 


Ilow many guest 


~ 
~ 


would there be? 
—I} xchange. 


> 
HIDDEN STATES 


the sentences following con- 
of the United 


Kach of 
tains the 
States: ’ 
1. Beauty may be skin-deep, but a 
happy disposition surely reaches to the 


name of one 


heart. 
, ee art a resemblance to her 

in every feature. 

Come over to the farm and try 

ham. P. S.—Hire a 


see 


Oo. 
of our. new 
eab at the station. 

4. In making the wires connect, I cut 
through a two-inch plank. 

5. Have deeded Mary land enough to 
provide her a life-long income. 

6. Has that tiresome bore gone away 
for good? . 

7. While traveling through India, na- 
tives treated us with civility ‘borderitg 
on servility. 

8. His complexion was so florid, 
little boy asked if he was painted. 

9. “Whenever mon takes foolish 
chances, he pays the piper,” says Sandy 


a 


‘Macpherson.—Wontan’s Home Companion... 


~~, 
DO IT NOW 


————- 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: 
“When I am grown a man, 
I’ll help my dearest mother, 
The very best I can. 
I'll wait upon her kindly, 
She’ll lean upon my arm 
l’ll lead her very gently 
And keep her safe from harm. 
But when I think upon it, 
The time will be so long,” 
Said Peter Paul Augustus. 
“Before I’m tall and strong, 
I think it would be wiser to be her pride 
and joy, 
By helping her my very best while I’m 
a little boy.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


A bustle in the kitchen, 
A smell of cake and: pies, 
Children running everywhere, 
With bright and wondering eyes. 


Rows and rows of good things 
On the pantry shelves, 

A cunning Yittle table — 
“All to themselves. 


where cars stand that are not 
in As they walked she told him 
about the beautiful lady, whom § she 
called the Princess Ethel, who had said 
she was going to fly, and she made 
up a story about a flying house to 
amuse her little brother. She told him 
that it had a carpet as thick as grass 
and chairs covered with velvet. 

By and by, the little boy grew tired 
and tkey sat :down on the steps of 
one of the cars in the railroad yard. 
Then the little boy clambered up the 
steps and pushed open the door of the 


yard, 
use. 


ear. 

“QO.” he eried out to his: sister, “this 
is the flying house. You said we were 
going to find it. The carpet is thick 
as grass and the chairs are all covered 
velvet.” 

Tne children went in and _ looked 
around. Here was a beautiful littl room 
with a piano in it and a desk, and all 
the things which Sally had fancied would 
be in a flying house. They went a little 
farther and found two wonderful little 
bedrooms, all fitted up with pretty things 
and great thick silk coverlets on the 
beds. And there was a tiny little bath- 
room all in white, with real water that 
ran when they turned it on. And then 
there was a dining room, with a table 
and chairs and a big plate of grapes 
and bananas and oranges. Sally had 
said that there would be grapes and 


ne 


PICTURE PUZZLE 


with 


An adjunct to Thanksgiving. 


ANSWER TO YESTERDAY’S PICTURE 
PUZZLE | 


her, and they were surprised enough to 
see the children. But they were glad 
to see them, too, and talked with them 
and found out all about it, and then 
there was a nice luncheon for the chil- 
dren and some presents which delighted 
them. And at the end of the day they 
went .back to their own city in. the 
lovely car, or the flying house, as they 
still called it, and told their mother 
the wonderful things that had happened 
to them. 
~~ 


COSTUME PARTY 


A girl noted for her clever parties is 
sued this invitation: 
A Paper Gown, 
Red, white or blue, 
Or any shade > 
Preferred by you, 
We ask you to wear 
Next Thursday night, 
And be present to witness 
A pretty sight. 
Judges will reign in majesty 
And award the prizes, 
Of which there are three. 
First, beauty we seek, 
Originality, too, 
Or, if the most comical, 
Well give to you 
A dainty little gift 
That you'll love to win— 
Now, please don’t be late, 
For at eight we begin. 
So wear your paper gown 
And bring a heart full of cheer, 
And I’m certain this party 
Will be remembered all the year. 


Crepe papers are so beautiful that thie 
judges had a difficult time rendering their 
decisions. Tarleton may be used as a 
foundation for the dresses.—Philadelphia 


North American. 


EASY: TO. SFELL 


Spell “mouse-trap” with three letters 
—C-a-t. 

Spell dried grass with three letters—' 
H-a-y. | 

Spell hard water with three letters— 
I-c-e. ) | 
Be thoughtful and earnest, kind- 
hearted and true. Spell that with four 
letters—T-h-a-t. 

Tell me, children, what is meant by 


‘the Golden Rule, and spell it with two 
“ letters—I-t.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURE 
IN MAINE BUILDS UP 


BIG TOWNS IN FOhEaT 


State Is Third in the Union 


in| Production — Industry 

Indirectly 7 

Many Outside of It 
oF 


BUSINE 


EWISTON, Me.—The pulp and paper | 


the im- 
said that | 


many 
It is s 


business is called by 
peria]l industry of Maine. 
on the basis of the value 
this industry exceeds any other single | 
much less than the total wages paid in 
industry in the state, although both the 


manufacture of cotton goods, of lumber 


QR 


xives Work to 


SS GROWING 


| 
i 


of products | | 


Showing a plant at Pejepscot, a town built up in virgin for- 
est since 1889 


end timber products give employment | facturers that spruce is the best wood for | newspaper with its daily amount of 
to more hands than does the pulp and; pulp, and in northern Maine there are | paper. 


business 
present. 


paper 


At the number. of 


tate exceeds YOOO, und the 
paid exceeds that of the cotton 
industry, and in all probability not 
lumbering. Maine now stands. third 
among the pulp and paper manufactur: 
ing states. 

The pulp and paper industry in Maine 
is 2 vast enterprise, therefore, and on 
account of it large towns have been 
built—as Rumford Falls and Millinocket. 
tailroads have been constructed because 
of it, and other branches of business 
built up and are now dependent upon it. 
Incidentally a large number of men are 
emploved outside of those who labor di- 
rectly in the mills. It furnishes employ- 
ment to woodsmen, gives business to the 
small merchant, and even increases facili- 


he 
Ww azes 
1s 


ties for employment to those who go to. 


the sea in ships. 

There is paid out daily in the pulp and 
paper business of Maine over $20,600. 
This makes an aggregate of several mil- 
lion collars in a year, 
should be added the expense of the wood, 


robably about 4,000,000 feet averaging | 
seg i ; * The $4,500,000 invested in this industry, 


at least $10 a thousand. Under the pol- 
icy pursued during the past few vears 
this business has been continually in- 


creased. and it is krown that at Rum- 


for a great extension of the plants there. 
It is said that this policy will be fol- 
lowed in other places in the state, if} 
leg:slation considered hostile to the busi- 
ness is not passed. 

‘As early as 1634 the first saw mill 
was constructed in Maine, at what 
now South Berwick. As the state grew 
the lumber industry continued to be one 
of the largest and most lucrative enter- 
Many of the great water powers 
state were developed for this 


is 


prises. 
of the 
purpose. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper has 
alwaas been associated together, the 
reducing of rags or other material to 
pulp is the first step in the making of 
paper. For centuries rags were the only 
material used, and it has been but little 
more than 49 vears since wood fiber 
came into use for this purpose. Ilor 
long while wood fiber was not looked upon 
with favor as a basis of making paper, 
and experts viewed it with contempt. 

It was as Jate as 1874 that an English 
trade paper said: “Great endeavors have 
heen made to introduce wood pulp as a 
fiber, but practical paper makers deem 
it a failure.” 

In 1862 samples of paper made from 
wood pulp mixed with rags were ex- 
hibited in London. Five vears later at 
Paris a machine invented by Herman 
Woelter, a German, for grinding wood 
pulp was exhibited, and if was upon a 
similar machine, especially 
that mechanically ground pulp was first 
introdué@ed in this eountry, in 1867, at 
Stockbridge, in Massachusetts. The first 

‘ American ground wood pulp was_ pro- 
duced at: the rate of about 1% tons 
daily, and sold for eight cents a pound. 

Probably the first experiments made in 
Maine, was at Steep Falls, in the town 
of Norway, but the first mills to manu- 
facture ground wood pulp in Maine on 
a commercial basis were started in 1868- 
9. in Topsham, by Charles B. Brown and 
E. B. Dennison. The first grinding ma- 
chines were known as the Taft grinders, 
and were said to have been made at the 
Bath iron works. In 1870 the Andros- 
coggin Pulp Company was organized, and 
in a few years mills were controlled at 
Brunswick, Westbrook, Paris, Norway 
and Great Falls. The total product of 
the cOmpany was about 12 tons in 24 
hours. 

No mechanical pulp was made on a 
Jarge scale, however, until 1888, 
the Otis Falls Pulp Company began op- 
erations. This plant is at Otis Falls, in 
the town of Jay, and set an entirely 
new standard and revolutionized the in- 
dustry in Maine. In one room in that 
mill between 4000 and 5000 horespower 
was developed and from 50 to 60 tons of 

_ pulp produced in 24 hours. 

There are two processes of treating 
wood pulp, known as the soda process 
and the sulphite process. The soda 
process is the older, and was first intro- 
duced in England in 1854. It came into 
extended use earlier than the sulphite 
fiber, but the latter has since surpassed 
it. In Maine the first soda pulp mill 
was established in 1872, at Yarmouth- 
ville, in. the town of Yarmouth. In 
Maine only poplar wood is used in the 
soda process. _ 

a ip now Spey tgpe7 wy pop manu- 


jor 


imported, 


total, 


and to this | a, geet 
paper establishments in the country, with 


| thousands 
men | wood. 
emploved in the pulp and paper mills of | from Canada, and those interested in the |in Maine. 
a proper 
‘ests and economy used in cutting, 
‘is no possibility of the supply being ex- 


and Was n inth in the 
, 


ford Falls arrangements have been made | 
: | of news or paper print. 


of covered with 


acres 


pulp and paper business control many 
acres of land in that section. The pure, 
clear, soft water of the Maine rivers and 
streams is far superior to that of the 
western states for pulp and paper manu- 
facturing, and as that state is near the 
markets that gives it an added ad- 
vaniage. 

In the last 25 years no branch of in- 
dustry has made greater progress than 
that of the pulp and paper manufactur- 
There are hundreds of mills in the 
United States, most of them being situ- 
ited in New York, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Wisc Pennsylvania, Ohio and Il- 
linois. 
of the entir 
and it is asserted t 
short time before Maine 
others in products. 

In the last 
vance has bee 
making paper. 


ing, 
‘ 


onsin, 
These make 
e paper supply of the country, 
hat it will be but a 
leads all these 


30 vears a wonderful ad- 
n made in the methods of 
In 1900 there were 763 


a capital of $127,000,000. In 1890 Maine 
list of states pro- 
lucing paper. In had advanced 
to third place in -the product of paper 
of all kinds, and second in the pro duction 
There is today 


TOK) it 


‘made in the United States 2500 tons of 


| 
} 


when | 


news paper daily, one contract for one 
oublication calling for 400 tons each day. 

It know what it 
means It 
takes ton 


to 
tons of paper. 
to make one 


interesting 
make 400 
ot wood. 


1s 
to 
a cord 


this | 
Vast quantities are also brought | would soon exhaust all the wood grown 


It might be thought that this demand 


But authorities say that with 
safeguard placed about the for- 
there 


hausted. In Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 


‘have been 
| rented 


about three-fourths ;P™ices, and the company has also erected 
« Asvd | 


j 


(a 


| 


| Monitor 


mont and New York there are vast for- 
ests in addition to the large quantities 
of pulp wood being brought from Canada. 
Illustrating what this business has 
done for Maine, let us take up the his- 
tory of the town of Pejepscot, where op- 
erations were begun in 1889. The place 
was then a virgin forest. There is now 
a modern mill, fine residences, which 
built by the company and 
to laboring men at moderate 
handsome schoolhouse for the benefit 
of the working people. This building is 
attracting great attention and has been; 
recommended by the state school superin- 
tendent as a model from which to build. 
The lowest rate of wages paid is $1.65 
a day, and from that to $4 a dav for 
skilled labor, and of course, the over- 
seers and superinten dents receive much 
higher salaries than that. This com- 
pany controls three mills, and employs 
600 men, and indirectly gives employ- 
ment to over 2000 men. It purchases an- 
nually over 40,000 cords of wood, 25,000 
tons of coal’ and imports clay for the 
business besides other articles needed in 
connection with running the mill. It 
owns a vessel which brings pulp wood 
from Canada, where the company owns 
land. When a representative of the 
visited one of these mill yards 


'there was a pile of wood which contained 


of eround pulp, and two cords of wood to | 


make a ton of sulphite pulp. Figured on 
the basis of the usual combination, it re- 
quires 480 cords of wood, and about 20 
tons of clay, and to carry out the caleu- 
lation on the basis of one and one-half 
cords of wood to 1000 feet of logs figured 
on the standard authority of 3000 feet of 
timber to the standing timber, we find 
it is necessary to cut all the spruce from 
107 acres of land daily to supply the one 


‘running for 


| 


sufficient to keep the mill 
about eight months. 

Which has had a 
markable growth because of the pulp 
mills is Rumford Falls, which in about 
20 years has grown from a wilderness 
into a large and flourishing community. 


33,000 cords, 


Another town re- 


pat this point is one of the finest water 
|powers in New England, 
\developed for the pulp and paper busi 


which has been 


ness. 


DELAWARE APPLED 
PROMISE 10 RIVAL 
PEACHES FOR FAME 


Same Natural Advantages 
That Made One Fruit a 
Household Word Are As- 


sisting the New Industry 


Soil, s&  “RINDLY™ 


W 


a great peach producing state—so much 
so, in fact, that the mention of the word 
Delaware will often bring to mind the 
thought of peaches. Apples have not at- 
tained to this distinction, and yet apple 
eulture in Delaware is a prominent in- 
dustry and becoming more so every year. 

About two years ago the people of 
Delaware were more thoroughly awak- 
ened to the possibilities of the systematic 
culture of apples through the activities 
of a company formed for that purpose 
and having at its head the Governor of 
the state and one of her United States 
senators. 

The same natural advantages that 
have made possible the profitable growing 
of luscious peaches in Delaware are oper- 
ative to produce plentiful crops of finely 
flavored apples. The soil is alluvial. The 
surface in general is only slightly rolling, 
but enough so to insure good natural 
drainage. Wherever the surface dips be- 
low the surrounding land open ditches 
of moderate depth allow the rainfall to 
drain away speedily, and every foot of 
well drained land in Delaware is val- 
uable land. The soil varies in character 
all the way from stiff, heavy clay to 
sandy soil of an extremely friable char- 
acter, the proportion of the latter in- 
creasing as we go south. 

The red or yellow clay loam may be 
called the best and Pirie soil, It 


ILMINGTON, Del.—For many years 
Delaware has been recognized as 


| 


produces full crops of all kinds of fruits. 
This red clay may not always come to 
the surface, but may 
below a friable sandy 
a richer color where this is the case than 
with the clay surface. Every grade of 
Delaware soil, however, responds in a 
remarkable manner to tillage and man- 
ures. People who are acquainted with 
the agricultural conditions in other states 
and countries speak of Delaware soil as 
“kindly,” and this word is very appropri- 
ate and expressive in this connection. 
Fully half of the land in the state, or 
640,000 adapted to 
growing apples, and much of the other 
half can be devoted to the same purpose 
with the certainty of success. The apple 
has been grown in Delaware since the 
state was settled and fine native vari- 
eties thrive everywhere. For several years 


a few inches 


Fruits gain 


lie 
loam. 


acres, is admirably 


early apples have been a prominent fea- 
ture, as the conditions are especially favor- 
able for their profitable production. 
These early varieties mature after the 
winter apples are out of the market, 
and just at the end of the strawberry 
rush they bring a good price.. They are 
shipped in refrigerator cars to all of 
the eastern part of the United States 
and into Canada, and in all this territory 
at this season they very nearly monop- 
olize the apple market. 

On the level, easily tilled lands, 
orchards are started with comparatively 
little expense. The land requires no 
special preparation. It is marked off at 
the proper distances to set the trees, 
which is done with little labor, and the 
trees can be bought at from $60 to $150 
per thousand. With proper culture these 
trees grow very rapidly and begin to 
bear in five or six years. 

Delaware has the market for early 
applés almost to itself, because further 
south these early varieties do not thrive, 
while in Delaware they succeed to a de- 
gree that leaves nothing to be desired. 
The late varieties also grow to perfec- 
tion, and. of these there afe many kinds 
of large size, beautiful in color, of the4 
best quality, that will keep all through 
the winter, so that they can be held for 
the highest prices of the year. 

Apple growing is increasing in Dela- 
ware. In 1890 there were 340,648 apple 
trees of bearing age in the state; in 
1900 this number had become 567,618, an 
increase of 66 per cent; and it is cer- 
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HANDLE DUSTER 
—for furniture or 
bric-a-brac. Two 
sizes. Prices, 

$1.00 and $1.75, 


BROOM COVER—for 
wiping up _ floors, 
ceilings, picture 
mouldings, etc. 

Price, so cents. 


Do Not Buy a Duster That 
Cannot Be Sterilized 
The 


Howard 


Dustless-Dusters 


are the only chemically 
treated Dusters that can be: 
washed and sterilized with 
hot water and soap and re- 
tain their dust absorbing 
properties until worn out 


Beware of Imitations 


Many imitations are saturated or 
sprayed with mineral oils that in- 
jure the polish and soften the var- 
nish on fine furniture. Art squares 
and wall papers are often perma- 
nently disfigured by such imita- 
tions. They usually leave a greasy 
film of dust and oil on the surface 
dusted, 

With a Howard Dustless-Duster 
you can clean and dust the most 
Ni highly polished surfaces or the fin- 
ol fi | est silk skirt without injury, as it 
ie ait i | | has 
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We can afford to advertise because the Howard Dustless-Dusters you 


bought proved better than we claimed. 


Now we want another multitude of good house- 
keepers to know the delight of using a HOWARD 
DUSTLESS-DUSTER. 


We have contracted with the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. for space 
in their New Pink National Advertising Section to appear in 


EVERY TELEPHONE BOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 
published by them at a price of 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS ($50,000) A PAGE 


This means the placing of our ad. before the most intelligent people of the U. S. 


Twenty-five Million (25,000,000) Times Daily for One Year 
Thoroughly covering /7/ty Thousand Cuties, Towns and Villages. 


Our ad. will remain one year in 7hree M0it/lion Five Hundred Thousand 
(3,500,000) of the best homes, and Three Adi//ion Five Hundred Thous- 
and ( 3,500,000) Offices, Clubs, Hotels and Places 6f Business in the U.S. 


There will be one ad. for every twelve persons in the United States. 


Take No Substitute 


TEN DIFFERENT STYLES INCLUDING DUST MOP 
On sale by 3600 best dealers or delivered prepaid by us. Your money back if not satisfac- 


tory. Our DUST BOOK A will give you many valuable points about dusting, cleaning glass, 
clothing, etc. It is yours for the asking with a free small sample dust cloth. 


(OWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER COMPA 


DRY MOP Hl ITE wr 
New York San Francisco ABL® HANDLE. — 
: 2 rice 


lor the Original and mm Dustless-Duster 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST AND DUST BOOK 


BRUSH COVER—will fit a large or 
small brush, particularly good to use 
on walls and ceilings. Price, 50 cents 
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tain that there is now a much larger 


AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


For both men and women 
to obtain a high- 


number of bearing trees. A _ well-man- 
aged orchard will give a clear income 
above all expenses of $100 to $1000 an 
acre. Not many bearing apple orchards 
are for sale, but good apple land ‘is for 
sale, and one is able to purchase it all 
the way from $10 to $100 per acre, ac- 
cording to location and improvements. 
It will pay a profit on the cost while the 
trees are growing, and in a few years 
will be the source of a very agreeable 
income if planted in this fruit. 

Prof. C, P. Close, now horticulturist 
of the Maryland experiment station, was 
the horticulturist of the Delaware sta- 
tion before going to Maryland. At the alt i Era , 
meeting of the Peninsula Horticultural a“ aS. 
Society he said: “Before coming to Hine 
Delaware I thought that apples could US Nis AS: 
grow only on clay ‘soils, and when I saw Mi 
the Delaware sands I thought they | 
might do for peaches but not for apples. 
But after a careful study of what is 
actually taking place in Delaware, I} 
must admit that Delaware can produce 
as good apples‘ ab :can' be grown in any 
portion of the ‘country. The greatest 
surprise of all is to see what can be 
done on the light sands of this state: 
You get the flavor and color and qual- 
ity, and in prices‘ you are second to 
none. Last winter I had occasion to 
visit some of the fruit stores in Phila- 
delphia and found the best grades of 
Delaware ‘apples were selling for better 
prices sare those from Oregon or from 
New pee i 
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Hidelity Crug 
4 ompany PORTLAND 


wholesale 
" cuaranteed water-proof, 
ery seam fully vulcanized, 
/ Send for sample of cloth. 
Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity, it may never oe- 
cur again. Price $13.50 per 
garment, express prepaid, 
ENGLISH SLIP-ON RAIN- 
COAT CO., 210 Van Buren 
St., CHICAGO, Ill. 


Railroad and Contractors’ 
Equipment and Supplies 


bis bs for Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Forney type locomotives and repair parts. 
Rebuilt locomotives all makes, types and 
weights ready for shipment ; also Steam 
Shovels, Locomotive Cranes, Hoisting 
Machinery, Pane Cars, Freight and Pas- 
senger Cars elaying Rails, etc. 

Send us your inquiries for anything in, 
the equipment line. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive (Co. 
FRED E. NEWELL, Resident Manager. 
66 Beaver St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Charles E. Griffin 


EXPORT AND IMPORT 


Commission Merchant 4 


MAINE 


THE LARGEST GENERAL BANKING INSTITUTION IN THE 
STATE 


@ We have more than 
10,000 Depositors from 


Maine to California which in- 
- dicates the Fidelity’s position 


in the confidence of the public. 


“Bank with us by Mail” 


Importers and Traders Bidg., 
24-26 Stone St., 59-61 Pearl 8t., 


NEW YORK ,\¢ 


The Monitor goes into the home because it is a. 
daily paper that rightly belongs in the home 
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Boston 
Institution 


e are Specialists. 


merchandise appertaining to the 


Diamonds and Pearls. 

Gold and Silver Watches. 

Sterling Silverware. 

Fine Gold Jewelry. 

Sterling Silver Toilet Requisites. 
Sterling Silver Novelties. 

Sterling Silver Jewelry. 

Novel and Artistic Fancy Jewelry. 


Hair and Hat Ornaments. 


wed 


Tine Leather Goods. 

Opera Glasses. 

Wedding Invitations. 
Umbrellas. 

Trench and American Clocks. 
Rieh Cut Glass. | 

French and Vienna Bronzes. 
Exquisite Dresden Vases. 
Chafing 


Italian Marbles. 


the above lines -we claim general superiority over 


In 


any kindred assortment displayed in New England. 


A STOWELL & CO.» 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


entire energies are concentrated upon the accumulation of 
‘Jewelers’ Line.” An experience of over half a 


century in this single endeavor, enables us to secure the best results of expert taste. 


Creations in Artistic Brass. 
Gold finished “Orivit” Metal. 
Silver “Deposit” over Glass. 
Choice Bits for the Cabinet. 
The New Narrow Mirrors. 
English China service Plates. 
China Chop Sets. 

China Sandwich Sets. 


Dish Accessories. 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


:. Thirty-two Vears old 
growing faster today than ever. 
2. Said to be 
tail business in the 

of Peoria’s size. 

3. A store (that believes in 
progress; in following lines of scien- 
tific manacement. 


ABOUT 


anid 
the largest re- 
world in cities 


4, Wherever possible, profits are 
shared with the emplovees: 659 
of its associates. for examiple, wiil 
participate in the December earn- 
ings. 

5. A School of Instruction is 
maintained, throvgh which training 
in storekeeping ts given, 
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Appraiser Mortgage Loans 


Nathan H. Weil 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Yorkville Bank Building 
THIRD AVENUE AND 85th STREET 
LGorough of Manhattan 
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Tel. ST Lenox 


NEW YORK 


THE CLARK IRISH HARP 


Easy to play. 
Massy to pay. 
EKasy to carry away. 


Not a toy, but a real harp 


Clark Music Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Kenfield-Leach Company 


Are now located at 445-447 PLYMOUTH COURT 


WITH ONE OF THE 


MOST COMPLETE CATALOG AND PUBLICATION PLANTS 
IN THE WEST 


Occupying Seven Floors of their Fireproof Building 


CHICAGO 


YOUR BUSINESS WILL BE APPRECIATED AND INTELLIGENTLY LOOKED AFTER BY 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 
Capital, $200,000.00 Surplus (over) $1,000,000.00, “SAFEST FOR SAVINGS” 
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MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN IN NEW JERSEY 


John B. Smith of the agricultural experiment station, New Brunswick, N: J., 
Describes Method of Proceeding Against Winged Insect of Coast State 


NEW JERSEY has a fairly well eit 


tablished reputation for mosquito 
‘infestation and this is not entirely un- 
\deserved. <A coast line almost as long 
as its eastern and southern boundaries, 
‘much of it low and fringed with salt 
imarsh, gives ideal breeding conditions 
‘for species that are migratory in habit 
‘and spread for miles from their point of 
j origin. 
| Along this same coast are some of the 
' most attractive summer resorts of the 
‘country and this brings the local condi- 
jtions to the attention of literally 
‘millions of citizens of other states. In 
addition, the largest centers of popula- | 
‘tion, in Hudson, Essex and Union coun- | 
‘ties are situated on or near low or even 
‘swampy river valleys and adjacent to 
salt marsh areas, so that opportunities 


'|for the breeding of fresh water species 


/are numerous and preductive. An urban 
population closely approximating the 
million mark is affected by these condi- 
| so that, while New Jersey has no 
ispecies of mosquitos that do not breed 
as freely elsewhere, the number of 


| tions 


quite 


| specimens developing and the number of 


‘persons affected is much greater than 
‘almost anywhere else in the Union. 

| Until a few years ago the idea that 
‘this condition affairs could be im- 
'proved was regarded as visionary or ab- 
isurd; but in 1902 the Legislature appro- 
‘priated the sum of $10,000 for an inves- 


of 


f 
‘tigation to be made by the agricultural | 


lexperiment station and two years later 
an elaborate report was presented. show- 


JOHN B. SMITH 
Jersey agricultural 
station expert. 


New experiment 


bodies of 


ling that a material reduction of the pest 
iwas quite within the possibilities -and 
that the problem was in part a state 
and in part a local one. Acting on that 
report the Legislature in 1906 passed a 
‘comprehensive law providing for the ulti- 
imate expenditure of $850,000 to 
'with the salt marsh 
‘inland species to the local municipalities. 


deal 


pest, 


ously earried on; over 50,000) acres of 


marsh land have been treated and over 


4.000.060 feet of ditches have been dug | 


by hand or machine. In some 


‘one of the salt marsh species has been 
ralmost altoget] er eliminated: in others, 
i large tracts of land once deemed hope- 
less and without m: 
imade available for settlement and 
| building up rapidly. 


The underlying theory upon which all 


/ment, 
covered 
| spirogyra. 
‘species develop indifferently in salt or 
fresh 
‘or a heavy rain may fill the breeding 
leaving the | pools. 
that develop there may lay their eggs on 
The state campaign has been vigor- | 


joealilies | 


rket value have been | 
are ; 


necessity disappear. Large 


‘water containing fish require no treat- 


areas that become 
or filled with 


marshes the 


those 
duek-weed 
the Balt 


nor do 


with 
On 


water. hence either a storm tide 


In such areas, too, the species 


the moist marsh mud and they may 


‘retain their vitality for years, ready to 


hatch whenever a water covering comes 
on. 

This hampers the practical results Qf 
ithe work to some extent, for any combi- 
ination of cireumstances that will keep 
i marsh covered for a week at any time 
within three or four years after drain- 
‘age may bring out a brood of mosquitoes 
‘from accumulated and dormant eggs. 
| Drainage ditches are made 10 inches 


| N ‘ . 4 Pp ‘ 
‘this work is done is that the mosquito 
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example produce goed results. 
tion, and 
often the result of eXaniple. 


important 


inclination determination are 


Competi- 
tion plays an part in pro- 
all three. 

Mississippi is preeminently an agricul- 


if always 


ducing either, or 


has been and 


Out of every 100) 


abitasts, $8.0. are in the country and 
practically all of these are on the farms. 
The farms produce the wealth of Mis- 
An innovation that tended to 
make these farms more productive; that 
had as its object the education of the 
‘farmers; that premised to produce more 
|cYops With a smaller expenditure of 
‘money and energy, benefited the 
_people directly, and the others indirectly. 
That is certainly the greatest movement 
that been inaugurated during the 
last several years. 

Mississippi has been a cotton produe- 
ing state to the exclusion of many other 
proiitable crops. The average production 
of corn for instance, was as low as 14 
bushels an Not beeause the land 
was not adapted to corn, but on account 


Sissippt. 


has 


acre, 


'of every attention being given cotton and 
none to corn. Jhe farmer continualiv 


worked and planned to make more cot- 
ton and depended upon buying his feed 
from other states; likewise his 
meat and mules. They were not educated 
to grow grain and live stock. 

In February, 1997, the first boys’ corn 
club in the South was organized in Holmes 
county, Mississippi. The boys in the pub- 
lie schools of the state were encouraged 
to grow corn for premiums offered by 


to be instructed in the beé@t methods for 
torn production and encouraged to strive 
for supremacy in results—a_ friendly 
rivalry that would edueate the future 
farmer and develop him along lines 
necessary for his welfare. , 
During the next few weeks after the 
organization in Holmes county, four 
more counties were organized. The fol- 
lowing winter and spring saw 17 
counties taking up the work. In 1909, 35 
counties were in line, and this ‘number 
erew to 56 in 1910 and 63 in 1911. Only 
16 counties remain in the whole state 


without such a club or organization. 
Oe -. 


- 


88.5 | 


farmers and business men. They were: 


Ten. 


Any country is just | 


determined by the intelh- } 
An edu- | 


earning 


not | 
and | 
Inspira- | 


£53 nk eerie & 
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Cities of New Jersey are taka ng up campaign inaugurated 
by the state authorities 


in its early stages is aquatic and cannot 
exist without water. 
surface drainage, therefore, as will carry 


Proyide for such | 


off shallow stagnant water bodies within | 


'wide, 30 inches deep and under usual 
‘conditions are pluced about 200 feet 
‘apart. Such ditches never collapse, do 
not grow up from the bottom and work 


‘indefinitely unless intentionally inter- 


|fered with. Special spades and power 
machines have been developed for put- 
ting in these ditches, at an average cost 
of about 21%, cents a running foot. 

It sometimes happens that small marsh 
breeding areas’ are mere deep depres- 
sions among sand hills where no outlet 
to tide wate? is available. In such cases 
brush filling is resorted to. «Grass, 
brush, seaweed and any other vege- 
table matter that is available is loosely 
piled into the depression; enough sand 
to hold the material in place is shov- 
eled over it, and then the matter is left 
to the winds for completion. Every 
sand-laden wind that sweeps over the 
surface deposits a little load among 


the crevices of the vegetable matter, 
until the filling is solid and the surface 
even. It is surprising what a lot of 
work the wind can be made to do when 
properly encouraged. 

Yet other conditions occur when there 
are large areas of swampy depressions, 
beyond the range of the filling method. 
Such areas are drained to the center, 
where a considerable pond is established, 
in the middle of which a large hogshead 
is sunk. This always reaches the perma- 
nent water level, never dries up and 
forms a retreat for the “killies” or small 
fish with which these pools are stocked. 
In most cases also it furnishes an under- 
ground outlet for at least some of the 
water that flows to this center. In the 
larger of such ponds the killies not only 
maintain themselves but actually in- 
crease in number, and some have been 
running satisfactorily for upward of 
four years. 

This stocking with fish is resorted to 
whenever possible, and every large ditch 
in which water remains permanently is 
dealt with in that way. Onan unusually 
solid meadow where surface drainage was 
impossible, dynamite was resorted to, 
and deep holes were blown through the 
subsoil to permit the escape of the 
| water in that way. There is in fact, no 
method of getting rid of surface water 
that has not been resorted to, except 
dredge filling, and that has been left to 
the owners or improvement companies 
who exploit such land for settlement pur- 
| poses, 

Now while the state has spent nearly 
$100,000 or somewhat less than one-third 
of its appropriation, the municipal au- 
thorities have not been altogether idle. 
Campaigns have been started locally at 
many points and some 20 municipalities 
in Hudson, Essex, Union and Bergen 
counties have formed a mosquito ex- 
termination society that meets monthly 
|in Newark to discuss ways and means 
‘and to exchange experiences. 

Millions of wrigglers have been de- 
/Stroyed, hundreds of breeding places 
‘have been permanently done away with, 
and conditions have been vastly im- 
proved in every way. Still the work is 
not yet done and the pests remain too 
abundant for comfort. The officials con- 
cerned are just beginning to realize the 
innumerable opportunities for mosqui- 
toes in a manufacturing city and even 
in residential districts. 
are being oiled everywhere; barrels, tubs, 
tanks, vats and other containers by the 
hundred are being discovered. Even roof 
gutters have been found in fault and 
within the houses themselves much 
breeding is rife. 

So widely are the pests distributed at 
the present time that there is scarcely 
a cupful of water that does not develop 
wrigglers if left to itself and it will 
require another year or two of thorough 
work before the real value of the cam- 
paign becomes apparent. But the work 
is well begun and will be continued with 
increasing effect as the larger areas are 
permanently eliminated. The summer 
of 1911 was not nearly as bad as the 
average or even favorable season of half 
a dozen years ago, and the clouds of 
striped-leg, salt-marsh mosquitoes that 
used to be swept up in the stores of 
Newark each morning by the quart, are 
now conspicuous by their absence. 


a 


ithree or four days, and your insects of 


I This is thoroughly satisfactory to those 
who took the lead. 

After the first two years there was 
cooperation. The late Dr. 5. A. Knapp 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture, attended by special invitation a 
meeting of the Holmes County Club in 
the summer of 1908; was impressed with 
the opportunities of doing great and 
lasting good, and from that day was a 
warm advocate of the work and gave to 
it his hearty approval and cooperation. 
The Farmers Union strongly indorsed the 
prposition for its educational features 
and other interests came in and gave to 
it valuable assistance. 

This year Mississippi has in this excel- 
lent work 10,000 boys—sturdy young- 
sters who are preparing themselves for 
their life work on an equal footing with 
the lawyers, teachers and members of 
other professions. 

Reader, can you imagine just/for an 
instant What this means for the future 
of Mississippi? What of the influence 
of 10,000 educated, energetic and enthusi- 
astie young farmers who will soon take 
the places of their fathers in the field ? 
How their example will attract favorable 
attention throughout a circle of neigh- 
bors and the influence of their good work 
spread. as the ripples following a ‘stone 
cast into still waters? 

“It is a splendid movement and’ the ef- 
) ; 


little or no trouble in securing aid and 


| feet is beginning to be seen, even before 
| the boys themselves take the reins of 
management. Their enthusiasm is infee- 
ious, their accomplishment stimulating 
upon the fathers. Even the men are 
banding themselves into crop-growing 
contest clubs. Hundreds of such have 
‘been formed. <A dollar from each con- 
i'testant creates a fund that is appor- 
‘tioned for supremacy in crop produc- 
‘tion. The interest is not only infectious 
but contagious. 

And the girls have not been neglected. 
The good farmer of the future must have 
an equally intelligent and energetic help- 
meet. Home culture and domestic econ- 
omy clubs with other organizations of a 
similar nature have been formed. Three 
thousand girls are engaged in baking, 
cooking and sewing for premiums offered 
by state, county, municipality and indi- 
viduals. : - 

And all of this is bearing fruit 
promptly. It has not been necessary 
to await the advent of the boy himself 
upon the farm as a full grown man jo 
see the result. It is beginning my 8 
felt now, and in no uncertain manner. 
Yields of crops begin to tell of something 
unknown heretofore behind them. Corn, 
so little thought of and raised in such 
small quantities, is coming into its own 
as a crop in Mississippi. It can’t be said 
any longer that “Ol’ Miss” is not a 


corn state. 
it is. 

A boy in Marion county last year pro- 
duced 229.93 bushels of corn on a meas- 
ured acre. A Covington county boy 
raised 192 bushels on an acre at a cost of 
18 cents a bushel. Forty boys in this 
county éaveraged above 100 bushels an 
acre on land that had grown from 15 to 
25 for their fathers. Of the 100 leading 
boy corn growers in the South reported 
iy Dr. Knapp for last year, 33 of them 
were in Mississippi. Results? Satisfac- 
tory. 

And to carry it farther, in 1905, Mis- 
sissippi produced approximately 35,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. This was increased 
slowly until 1909 when it had attained 
the maximum of 46,000,000. In 1910, ac- 
cording to the United States department 
of agriculture, the yield had jumped to 
66,000,000 bushels. The acreage and 
prospect for 1911 promises 75,000,000 
bushels and the end is not yet. 

No, the boys didn’t do all of it by 
tliemselves, not by any means, but their 
actual tests and enthusiasm, together 
with a general movement behalf. of 
better farming, accomplished » work. - 
They have set the ball rolling, and it is 
gathering weight and velocity as it goes 
foyward. It is a great movement, 
fraught with Splendid possibilities and 
promises much for the future prosperity 
and happiness of the Magnolia state. 
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The boys have shown that 
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PENNSYLVANIA CITIES: 
TO BE JOINED BY 8000 
MILES OF GOOD ROADS 


Act of 1911 Legislature Des- 
ignates 296 Routes and 
Construction Will Start 
Before Winter Arrives 


LARGE BOND ISSUES 


ge pawtaetg a Pa.—Eight thousand 
miles of first-class public highways 
are contemplated in a great road-build- 
ing program launched this year by the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

This movement involves the construc- 
tion of roads to connect all ‘the impor- 
tant cities and towns in the state, in 
accordance with the terms of an act of 
the recent Legislature in which 296 
routes are designated. 

The state department of highways is 
authorized by this act to proceed with 
the work as rapidly as the funds avail- 
able will permit. The preliminary work 
is well under way, and construction will 
be started on several sections of road 
before the coming winter puts a tem- 
porary stop to out-door operations. 

The Legislature this year appropriated 
$4,000,000 to start the highway work, and 
took the first step toward the authoriza- 
tion of a $50,000,000 bond issue, the pro- 
ceeds of which is to be devoted to carry- 
ing out the plans already made. This 

‘ bonding proposition, involving as it does 

an amendment to the constitution to en- 
able the state to borrow money for such 
purposes, will require the approval of 
the Legislature of 1913 and of the peo- 
ple at the November election of that! 
year. As no opposition has voiced it- 
self thus far, the ultimate approval of 
the loan is considered to be virtually as- 
sured. Public sentiment is pronounced in 
favor of a comprehensive system of state 
road building, and the state has no other 
debt of any kind. 

In fact, it is considered altogether 
probable that a second $50,000,000 bond 
proposition will be offered in the next 
Legislature, so that within the next 
four years $100,090,000 will have been 
made available for this work, in addi- 
tion to $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 that can 


| 


| 


E. M. BIGELOW 
Pittsburgh man recently appointed state 
highway commissioner of 
Pennsylvania 


be appropriated out of the yearly 
revenues of the state. 

Public confidence in the road building 
program has been greatly strengthened 
by the appointment by Governor Tener 
of E. M. Bigelow of Pittsburgh, as state 
highway commissioner. Mr. Bigelow is 
the originator of the system of parks 
and boulevards in his home city, and ke 
has been the directing genius in the de- 
velopment of several hundred miles of 
excellent highways in Allegheny county. 
He is a man of independent personal 
means and is believed to have accepted 
the pest of head of the state highway 


|department only because of an enthusi- 


astic interest in the cause of good roads. 

The new road act provides for a sys- 
tem of main state highways, which are 
not only to be built but also to be main- 
tained by\the state. The highway de- 
partment is authorized to divide the 
state into districts and place a com- 
petent engineer in charge of construc- 
tion and maintenance in each district, as 
the work progresses. é 

As it will be impossible to undertake 
the construction of all the 296 routes at 
once, the effort of the authorities will 
be to work out the routes that will be 
of greatest public benefit. Tor instance, 


it is expected that the sections of road | marched his Vé#eginia troops over it in 
necessary to complete a great highway! the expedition of General Braddock. 


> 
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that has been surveyed and for which 


‘also to purchase private roads by con- 
‘demnation proceedings 


lengthwise across the state from Phila- || 


delphia to Pittsburgh will receive early 
attention. The surveys for such a route 
have already been made. Another route 


contracts will seon be let is between 
Harrisburg and Gettysburg, with the idea 
of. forming a northern extension to the 
Lincoln highway which the federal gov- 
ernment proposes to construct between 
Washington and the battlefield. Ulti- 
mately these two projects will produce 
a fine boulevard fyom the capital of 
Pennsylvania to tnd capital of the na- 
tion. . 


Under the terms of the new law the! 


state highway department is empowered 
to take over any township road it may 
desire, without cost to ,the state, and 


in the courts. 
After taking possession ofa road the 
state is obligated to maintain it in good | 
condition. All public roads not so taken 
are to remain under the care of the 
township authorities until such time as 
they miay be taken for state roads. 
An effort will be made wherever pos- 
sible to connect up scattered pieces of 
state road built under the former act, 
which apportioned several million dol- 
lars a year among the counties, to be 
expended for road building on a basis of 
the state’s paying three fourths of the 
cost, and the county and township each 
one eighth. a 
Approximately 900 miles of road have 
been built under this arrangement during 
the last six years, but the plan has 
proved unsatisfactory for two reasons. 
First, the local authorities were author- 
ized to take the initiative, -and the 
pieces of road they selected for im- 
provement were widely scattered and of 
comparatively little use in promoting a 
comprehensive highway development; 
second, the roads thus built by the state 
at $10,000 or more a mile were left to 
the care of the local road supervisors, 
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Grand Cruise 


To the Orient 
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WEEKLY SAILINGS 
By the large and popular 


“PRINZ” STEAMERS 
ONE ROUND a 
WAY $75 TRIP $142.50 
A 19 Day Trip, Also visiting 

CUBA and JAMAICA, $1 63 
25 DAY CRUISE $140 
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to Cuba, Jamaica and Costa Rica, 
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and in many\ instances were allowed 
rapidly to deteriorate through lack o 
adequate repairs. This plan has been 
retained in modified form, the state now | 
paying one half instead of three fourths | 
of the cost. These are known as “state- | 
aid roads,” as distinguishing them from | 
the “state roads” built and maintained 
wholly by the state. The appropria- 
tion for two years for this work is 
$1,000,000. 

A separate appropriation of $300,000 
was made (this year for the reconstruc- 
tion of portions of the National pike, 
once a favorite route from Washington 
€> Indianapolis. This highway crosses 
the southwestern corner of Pennsylvania. 
It is full of historie interest, young 
Lieut. George Wash 
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NEW YORK EDUCATION 
HUILOING FIRST TO BE 
FAECTED BY A STATE 


| 
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Devoted [ixclusively to In-). 


terests> of Public Schools'| 
Structure Costing $3,500, ' 
000 Will Be Ready in 1912 


COLONNADE , FRONT! 


LBANY, N. Y.—In taking the initia- 

tive for the erecting of a building 
to be devoted exclusively to the educa- 
tional activities of the Empire state New 
York has made an advance that is sig- 
nificant in the history of education in 
this country. No other state has at- 
tempted anything of the kind. 

An important point is that the limit 
of expenditure for the construction of 
his building was set positively before 
the work was begun and that the plans 
were worked out so. carefully and| 
minutely that the appropriation. of | 
$3,500,000, exclusive of site, will not be 
exceeded. The contract was let for 
$3,022,282. 

The education department is hoping 
to occupy its new quarters the early 
part of 1912. 

The movement for a state building was 
first agitated in 1904 and the first public 
consideration of the question took place! 
in December, 1905, when it was shown | 
by the commissioner of education that 
the rooms “occupied by his department 
were wholly inadequate to the conven- 
ience or efficiency of the large force of 
officers and employees numbering 300. 
The offices were not only on five floors 
of the Capitol, but also in two outside 
buildings, making it difficult to estab- 
lish unity and enforce discipline. But 
perhaps worse than this, the accommoda- 
tions in many cases were never intended 

for educational uses. 

The new building, it was urged, wotld 
distinctly represent the interests of the 
state in education, and would also uplift 
and dignify the importance of the. edu- 
cational work of the state in the estima- 
tion of the masses. 

A’ bill was prepared by the commis- 
sioner of education and introduced in the 
Senate providing for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection of a state educa- 
tion building. ' 
This bill met. with practically no open 


opposition, the attitude of prominent mem- | 
wainscoting. 


bers as well as the state officers being 
favorable to it. It met with unanimity 
_.in the finance committee of the Senate, 
_ passed the Legislature with. but three 
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TWO GRAND CRUISES 


Nov. 1912] Feb. 1913 


(From New York) (From San Francisco) 
By the Palatial Cruising Steamer 
VICTORIA LUISE | 


following same itinerary as 
8. 8, CLEVELAND. 


and including all necessary ex- 
up. penses aboard and ashore. 
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$650 


A few accommodations available for 
the second cruise of the S, 8. CLEVE- 
LAND from San Francisco Feb. 6, 1912. 


DURATION OF EACH CRUISE 110 DAYS 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


S. S Moltke 
S. S$. Hamburg 
$8 Moltke Oo? 
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Five Delightful 
Cruises 
TO THB 
WEST INDIES 
PANAMA CANAL 
VENEZUELA and 
BERMUDA 


Leaving New York 
by the palatial Twin- 
Screw Steamers 
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SP ECIAL TRIP transatlantic liner 


the largest and most luxurious steamer of 
the Hgmburg-American service. Equipped 
with Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, Palm Garden, 


Gymnasium, ilgetrie Baths, Elevators. 
Will leave New ‘York 
FEBRUARY’ 14, 1912, 
Stopping at Madeira (12 hrs.), Gibraltar 
(4 rs. Algiers (8 hrs.), Villefranche 
(Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples 
Port Said (6 days), 


Steamer returns to New York via Naples 


and Gibraltar. 


To or from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or from all other ports, $115 and up. 


607 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON 
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Artificial Teeth and 
‘Dental Supplies 


Sibley Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Christmas Cards 


Calendars and Noveltles 
FOR GIFT SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK & 
ART EXCHANGE 


Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


Write for Catalog. 


GRACE B. BROSIUS | 


Millinery 
Gimbel Brothers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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LEAH C. COFFIN 


Toilet Requisites 


Gimbel Brothers 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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Gowns, Wraps and Furs 
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Here the 200 employees of the state school department rel] 
have quarters suited to their work 


' i 
opposing votes in both houses and be-|the rotunda is a 


came a law by the approval of Governor 
Higgins, June 1, 1906, 

The architectural—treatment of this 
building necessarily imvolved much study 
and research, as it was decided it: must, 
primarily, be dignified, impesing and of 
a style which would be sure to retain 
its charm through all periodic changes. 
The fact that the building is situated 
upon a street the width of which does 
not permit its being viewed in front from 
any considerable distance, and the fact 
that it must face the south, largely de- 
termined the lines of the main facade. 

All conditions being considered, a huge 
colonnade, standing well out from a wall 
pierced by a series of large semicircu- 
lar openings which allow great window 
area, and produce a secondary architec- 
tural effect, was chosen. The entire fa- 
cade is crowned by a huge solid wall or 
attic which unifies and gives strength 
to the facade, at the same time express- 
ing the walls of the museum. The ma- 
terials used on the front and end facades 
are for the most part white marble, terra 
cotta and dark granite—the latter being 
used for the base of the building. | 

The general plan for the interiér of 
the building has been worked out to 
fulfil the requirements and_ includes 
quarters for the administrative offices 
of the education department, the state 
library, the state museum and an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1000. 

The different offices of the education 
department are reached by means of a 
broad, vaulted corridor, running 
and west, leading to exits at both ends 
of the building. The regents’ chamber 
and the rooms of the commissioner of 
education will receive special architec- 
tural treatment. The regents’ room in 
the west pavilion has walls of Indiana 
limestone and a carved beam ceiling of 
oak. ‘The commissioner’s quarters, ad- 
jacent to the regents’ chamber at the 
front of the building, are treated in the 
Tudor style of gothic with mahogany 


The rotunda on the second floor, which 


looks out upon several vistas, is reached 
by a massive staircase. To the north of 


east | 


| 


by means of 11 huge leaded glass win- 


great barre)-vaulted 
cotridor 50 fect long, 40 feet wide and 46 
feet high which leads to the general refer- 
ence reading room. To the east a 
shorter vaulted corridor leads to the 
technical library and to the west @& simi- 
Jar corridor leads to the law and socio- 
logical libraries. | 

The rotunda, thus located at the inter- 
section of these vaulted corridors, gives 
a dominating climax to the architectyral 


treatment. Over the rotunda, supported 
on pendentives, is a circular colonnade, 
that in turn supports a dome in which 
is a large skylight providing direct day- 
light to the rotunda below. The ro- 
tunda and its vaulted corridors are con- 
structed of Indiana limestone. Conven- 
iently arranged between columns steel 
cases are provided for the most interest- 
ing historical exhibits, the rotunda thus 
serving as a historical museum. With 
its wings the rotunda measures 100x100 
feet and the dome above the second floor 
is 94 feet high. 

Having disposed of the law, sociolog- 
ical and technical libraries, we come 
to the arrangement of stock rooms 
in the center of the building. This ar- 
rangement gives the reading rooms the 
easiest access possible to their respective 
collections of books. The general ref- 
erence reading room, with its depend- 
encies, occupies practically the entire 
north wing. This is placed directly 
above, and in immediate connection with, 
an immense stack room having a ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 volumes. This stack 
room extends seven stories below the 
street level, each story |being seven feet 
high, intréducing another innovation to 
conserve space and meet every conven- 
ience, thus placing, the books in ar- 
tificially lighted stock rooms, the tem- 
perature, humidity” and ventilation of 
which can be absolutely controled. 

The architectural wérk of the general 
reference reading. room is‘ both novel 
and bold. It consists of .12 slender 
bronze columns .suyporting a series of 
terra cotta domes. The walls are of 
stone and the room~-receives sunlight 
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“@ The old-fashioned way of “dusting” was to 
brush it from place to place—but now-a-days 
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the best Vacuum Cleaner made 


OR 


KELLER MFG. CO., 
| de 


. nishings, from wallpapers, bedding and books; in- 
% stead of scattering it everywhere to be scattered 
again and again. 


the “Santo”’—light, portable and guaranteed per- 
petually against breakage from faulty workmanship or material. 
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Without a fault 


Cacuum f 
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the dust from carpets, rugs and fur- 


Save yourself work, save your furni- 
ture, save your floor coverings by sim- 
ply buying a “SANTO” on a monthly 
payment plan—it saves you work and 
worry every day of the year. 
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That Will Last a Lifetime 


4 WICKES REGRIGERATOR: 


Our Catalog will explain why we sell at 
factory prices, and cut out the jobber 
and retailer’s profits for your benefit. _ 


Telephone Central 285 


Franklin Wardrobe Co. 


GOWNS MADE OVER 
.fSUITS REFITTED 

ALL GARMENTS REPAIRED 
FRENCH DRY CLEANING 


] 326 Masonic Temple 
Chicago 


The. 
Franklin 


Corset 


combines 
Perfect Figure 
Perfect. Poise 
Perfect Comfort ~ 


PAINTING 


— GO 


SIGNS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FOR THE KIND OF PAINTING THAT 


Looks Good and Wears Good 
FOOT—THE PAINTER — 


223 S. Sixtieth St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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mj Brunswick-Balke Collender Co,.: 


100 Randolph Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Cows. The room is 106x130 feet and the 
domes are about 50 feet high. The main 
reading room of the library exténds 
from the second to the third Qoor. 

The state museum, containing the 
state collectiéns in geology, mineralogy; 
paleontology, archeology, botany and 
zoology, is lighted from above. The main 
room is 570 feet long, 54 feet wide and 
50 feet high. This is on the south side 
of the building and while it is wo" pane 
ily divided into sections, yet affords a 
vista its entire Iength. It is unequaled 
in open and dignified space by any other 
museum in the country, as well as rich 
in historical collections, This is reached 
from the main museum situated in the 
north wing ‘of thé building. 

The auditorium, situated in the east- 
ern end of the building, begins in the 
basement and occupies two stories with 
a gallery and promenade on three sides. 
The stage has four huge Corinthian col- 
umns which form: a' curved Joggia -and 
is flanked for pipe’ organs; ©The: eudi- 
torium is lighted hy 12 large’ windows 
and ig decorated in a modified Greek 
style. 

In the basement are rooms for ser- 
vice of all kinds, including rock cutting 
plant for.the museum, workshops, jani- 


Real-Estate 


City or Country, 
For Home or Investment 


C. E. von HEITMAN 


334 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


tors’ and cleaners’ rooms, toilet rooms 
for the staff and for the public, storage 
rooms, shipping rooms, a driveway and 
court for shipping purposes, elevators, 
ventilating, heating and lighting ap- 
paratus, as well as the book stack, 
Every effort has been put forth. to 
make the state education building 
answer all practical . needs, conserve 
space, provide for future expansion 
and also to treat the building in a 
thoroughly modern spirit both in- its 
utilitarian and its esthetic aspects. A 
state that expends from all sources for, 
all branches of. education $72,000,000 a. 
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West Philadelphia 
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All Cut Flowers in Season 


Special attention given to weddings, 
receptions and church decorations 


Tandscape Work in all its Branches 


FREDERICK BROOME 


SOW WAA’M* 


Carpenter and Builder 
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Fruits and Vegetables 
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year: can well afford to lead thé way, 
in the opinion of educators, 
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Anterior Mecorator Sag 


and JDaper Hanger 
5623 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


Hats Trimmed Free 
GREENBERG’S — 


Fine Millinery, Ladies’: and Children’s 
Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats 


33 S. FIFTY-SECOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell Phone, Spruce 6118. 
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Send for my new booklet, “A ‘Word to 
Inventors.” Le 
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ine facilities than are 


offered by any other 
institution in Boston. 


The capital, 


surplus 


and stockholders’ lia- 
bility of $1 7,900,000 


suarantee the secur- 
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ity of your deposits 


Interest allowed on daily 
balances of $500 or over 
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Purchasing of Other Lines) in the 
running 


hopanch 


Adds Many Miles to Mis- 


sourl, Kansas & "Texas 


THE TENAS CENTRAL 


ST. the ‘hase of the 


Denison. Bonham 


LOUIS 
Texas Central. the 
New Orleans, and the Dallas. 
& Southwestern, and the buildine 
new branch from De Leon to Cross Plains 
in Texas, the Missouri. Kansas 
railway added 341.2 miles to ii 
in the fiscal year ended 


By pir 
(‘leburne 


ot ra | 


~ 
; 


June 20. ‘Phe 


; af 


dX] 
LOWhs 
| 


& Texas | 
s\stem | 


total Jength of all the lines now operated | 


the 
cent. 


for 
1] 


{he 


3999.09 miles, The eain 


Was approximately 


is 
montlis 
which large, 
the properties. 

The Texas Central] 
the Denison, Bonham 
running from 


per 
is consider: we Size of 
267 miles 
& New Orleans. 
Bonham Junction to Bon- 
24 miles: the De Leon-Cross Plains 
40.2 miles, and the Dallas, Cle- 
& Southwestern, from Egan to 
Cleburne, 10. niiles. | 

The system traverses Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, In 
the Southwest it becoming steadily 
more prominent, only 
traffic originated but 
interchange of with 
As thie 


is 


long; 


Missouri. 


is 
not 
there, 


Wn 
also in the 
business other car- 
Vears pass, the 
urms rail out 
directions from the main trunk, opening 
up new territory and concentrating- 
voluminous movement, due north 
south, in the heart a rapidly 
growing Southwest. 


@ Texas is the 


company 
of in all 
a 
of 
system's stronghold re- 
In the Lone Star 
state there are 1635.06 miles or approxi- 
mately half of all. There are 707.59 


miles in Oklahoma, 538.91 in Missouri. 


». 494.24 in Kansas and 19.89 in Louisiana. 


gy <{The Texas mileage was increased about 


tons 


eZ 


°26 per cent in the past fiscal year. 
- The Texas Central, 


running northwest 


ro Waco to Rotan in Texas, fits ad- 


. * 


og tory traversed. 


mirably into the system and its acquisi- 
-tion by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
4s redounding to the benefit of the terri- 
All the country 
and Waco, 


lving 


between Rotan adjacent to 


» the Texas Central, is now provided with 


*" Houston and Galveston. 


through line to Austin, San Antonio, 
The purchase 


Sef the Texas Central by the Missouri, 


handling | © 
Kansas 


>i 
Rees 


is & Th 

territory 
product 
COTTON, 
12G.000 | 


‘Xas has proved advan 
served, 

of the 
the 


e chief Texas Central 


- } ‘ 
Is annUaA AVEeTA! 


territory 
, VV bass I 


rin 


Pa | bean, 


is 


lavee and considerable 
{ft an 
and the 


\\ hile 


I~ 


also 


raed, 1s ‘ellent 
distriet 


hme) 


i <tock Is 


jratie inelud 
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OYOW ITE 


| om 
Pculturs! 


}coal and volume 


merchandise freteht is aT 


portion to the increase in -populath 


The 


More 


(‘entra merated 


PexNas has bie*eryl (3} 


; : a 1, Ne 
rs aid Its pusysica capt 


than veu 


lit ion COMMAS havora Lyin 


ae 


Bosque, 


wit }) 


Southwest. mALY| 
throuech 

Mastiand., 
Jones and bisher 
The branch bine 


Cross is 40.2 


Callahan. 
COMMTLIOS. 
Dyer pus 


broom iT} 
in ¢ 


new 


Plains miles lone, 
Mastland 
tie construction of this sho 
Kansas & 
stretch of productive land to development 
Facilitated the 
trading 
Is an extension of the 

11 agricultural 
tween Plains 


ristne! 


By 
\I ISSOUTI, 


1 


line, thie 


founding of new 


The 
Texas Central. 


“nd 


and centers, branch 


district be 
ond 
transportation 
struct- 
locomotive’s whistle 
heard rural solitudes, 
had to settle. Oniv the 
railroad was needed to accelerat hh 
Risiwg Star, Plains, De 
Pioneer and Buster 
the 
The company has been asserting more 
emphatically its value as a truly 
western trunk line, and it is one of the 
leading factors in transportation west of 


rich 
around ¢ 


is a 
wna 
Which 
veniences until the branch was con 
ed, 


Was 


ross 


Leon, lacked COLD- 


Mven before the 
in thie 
country begun 
e vrowl 
(‘ross 
are the 
line, 


On hew 


south- 
the Mississippi river. centers 


the Southwest are connected by the 
Kansas & Texas. The system 


‘The great 
of 
Missouri. 


touches the Mississippi river at St. 


! 


Louis 
Mo., the Missouri river at 
Citv, the center at 
Junction City and the gulf of Mexico at 
CGialveston, affording close connections and 
accommodations for Okla- 
Guthrie, Denison, Wichita 
Worth, Dallas, Shreveport. 
Austin, San Antonio and 


and Hannibal. 


ot WKansas 


unexcelled 
homa City, 
Falls, It. 
Waco, Rotan, 
Houston. 


NEW CEDAR TREE 
SUPFiLT [5 FOUND 


Some time ago it was announced that 
eedar wood had become so scarce that 
a German chemist had discovered a pro- 
eess of treating potatoes whereby a 
substitute was obtained for the cedar 
casings of ‘lead pencils, says the London 
Globe. The chemist’s discovery is not 
likely to turn out as, profitable as was 
anticipated, for the news to hand 
of the discovery in German East Africa 
of a magnificent forest of cedar. trees. 

Already several consignments of cedar 
logs have reached Hamburg, and “it. is 
seid that the future of the cedar pencil 


is 


industry is assured, 


Shakelford, , 


and Callahan counties, 


‘ ; 
ya | 
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‘} middle \West. 
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leading towns | 
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Texas opened a long 


| |) ENVER- drrigat 
: es Colorado. is not 
'a substitute rain 
It 


La onipli <hine 


LOOM, 
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preret wg 
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ror When rain 


Is not merely ao scheme 


rain what is don: 
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) 11 cy. 
5 Without 
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Without Bo eee in revions where the 


is atluncdant: 


hrainfall 


| 
and 


‘reater \ ied 
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Colorado |) 
the ka 
Mrigated 
located 
right, se 
The 
higher 
bearing 


because of the 
! 
| 


| pe rior qitality a. 
rrrioated 


Nf CTOs 
farts of oho 
than the anid 
hand 


value farms of 
Mirst 
if it 
water 


jin Colorado, is wel 


has a cood lls 
for $300 


varden 


readils 

fruit 
prices 
from 


an best 

lands bring 
in full 
acre, 


acre. 
and 
orchards 
$2000 an 
To the 
appear 


usually more 


farmer these 
Lint 


satisfies] 


eastern 
hieh 


than 


often although he 


if he gets 


jlandshe finds that Colorado farmers ex- 
pect and get an average annual income 
of 25 per cent on the valuation of 
farms. Colorado irrigated 
pay for themselves in 
years and sometimes in one, 

All of. the conditions thiat 


farms 


two or three 


are essen- 


tial in the production, of large and valu- | 


of the | 
farm in 


are at the command 
man Who owns an Irrigated 
Colorado. Because of arid 
conditions that have prevailed for ages 
the soil of his farm has neither been 
leache.| nor washed away by excessive 
rains. It has both fertility and depth. 
Certain soluble salts. on -which plants 
feed are present almost. inexhaustible 
supply and the subsoil is the same as 
the topsoil. 

It is the leaves that manufacture the 
sugar and starch that are stored in the 
fruit, the grain and. the roots, and the 
leaves work only when they can get sun- 
light. For .the Colorado farmer they 
work overtime. ‘Phey do not haye to 
“lay .off” ‘while it rains.” The ‘water 
that the crops need is turned on with a 
shovel and if the irrigator knows his 
business and has a good water right it 


able erops 


or 


is turned on in precisely the right quan- 


Superior 


“1000 to | 


prices 


Is | 


a yearly return of 10 per cent from his | 


their | 
often | 


semi-arid | 


dD! 


e ee cseaepa ss 


Se “4 oh ——. 


Kew Years | 


and | 


ana 


Fruit growers of the state 


Water is supplied to trees just 


Rind fs: os %. 
( oe % Ae aor 


a ay 
ng athe an 


have made‘a fine art out of production by use of irrigation. 
when needed 


‘tity at precisely the ri 
'duce the best results. 
lor *these 
depth the 
sunshine and 
the 
‘in Colorado show 
ior more than double the yields 
where the rainfall is. heavy. 
But quantity is not the only respect 
‘in whieh the products of irrigation excel 
the products of abundant rain, There is 
vreater difference in quality. | 


reasons—the fertility and 
the almost perpetual | 
water always at command 
produced under’ irrigation 
vields that are double 
in states 


of soil. 


CTO Ps 


‘an even 


than the sugar beets of the Mississippi 
valley. Colorado peas require no artifi- 
cial sweetening. Because of their keep- 
ing qualities as well.as their superiority 
for the table, potatoes grown at Gree- 
ley, Col., bring a good price when others 
are almost unsalable. In more than one 
instance, a single crop of potatoes has 
paid for a Greeley farm. ) 

Even the grain grown by irrigation) in 
Colorado has points of excellence. Al! 
of: it is exceptionally lieavy. For the 
soda biscuit of which the people of the 
South are so fand, there is no flour equal 
to that made from Colorado wheat. Col- 
orado flour is shipped to Mississippi and 
Georgia. 

In fruit growing, the man who has at 


iter 


; 
' 
{ 
‘ 


to a ewe eee ee 


The sugar beets of Colorado are sweeter | 


‘duets of Colorado 


i needed, 


ight time to, pro- | his command all the elements that enter 


into production, who can supply the wa- 
reeded at just the time when it 
an even greater advantage. 
‘Through ignorance, he may use too much; 
but Colorado growers have gained a fair- 
ly adequate knowledge of the amounts 
and they have made a fine art 
growing and marketing of 

Grand Junction peach or 
Ford canteloupe bear testi- 
mouy to this. The same may be said of 
the Steamboat Springs strawberry, al- 
though it is a comparatively new product. 

Mining is a great industry in Colorado. 
lor years the state has held the lead 
in the production of gold. But the pro- 
farms, owing to <he 
development of irrigation, are now 
double the products of the mines in 
value. Water, therefore, next to the soil, 
must be regarded as the most important 
mineral-resource of the state. 

Out of a total area of 66,000,000. acres, 
Colorado has 22,000,000 acres of arable 
land. The nest of the state, including 
15,000.000 a¢res'in the national forests, 
is mountainous and, not susceptible to 
cultivation, although \much of it affords 
good grazing. \ 

The irrigated area.in Colorado, is larger 


than in any other state, Nearly 3,000,000 


Is 


has 


required, 
out of the 
fruit. The 
the Rocky 


a AD 


“under ditch.” storing 
flood water, and a complete utilization 
of the water in the streams, it will be 
possible to extend this area to 4,500,000 
acres. Capital in large amounts has 
been, and will be, spent in the construc- 
tion of reservoirs, canals and tunnels. 

The United States reclamation ser- 
vice has constructed a tunnel 30,600 feet 
in length to carry the water of the Gun- 
nison to the valley of the Uncompahgre. 
A tunnel: 12,000 feet in length to bring 
the water from the Laramie river through 
the mountains to Weld and Larimer 
counties has just been completed, and ar- 
rangements are in progress for tunneling 
the continental divide to divert water 
from the western to the eastern slope. 
Much other construction on a large scale 
has been undertaken, and it will all be 
paid for, several times over, out of the 
increased value of the land. _ 

Only a beginning has been made in the 
utilization of the water that is found at 


acres is now bv 


various depths beneath the surface: yet 
the supply is greater than the supply 
obtainable from the streams, and by 
pumping, an area equal to. that under 
ditch can be irrigated... The water that 
falls as rain on that part of the state 
that cannot be cultivated is double the 
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CAPITA WEALTH 
OF SWITZERLAND 
IS MUCH GREATER 


NEW 


YORK — L’Annuaire Financier 
taxable wealth of Switzerland 
as follows: 

Popu- Wealth 
lation. pere ~ aay 
oO) OD $721 
8 400.000 G60 


Bain Ith. 
2 O00. O20 


[urd 720.000 


pearag per capita wealth in the 25 
from; 31885 in Geneva to 
in Tessin. ‘This disparity is due 
mainly to difference in frankness of the 
tax returns. It is estimated that if the 
returns were tairly made they would 
show 20 per cent more wealth in Switz- 
erland. In such the figures would 
stand follows: : 


3279 


case 
as 


Wealth 
per ca a 


Popu- 

lation. 
3.500 OOO 
> 404) O00 


Wealth. 
$3.020,000,000 
2 691,265,000 

These figures exhibit an increment of 
about 2 per cent per annum compounded, 
the same rate as in Ger- 


Compared with larger states we have 


the following interesting results: 
Wealth. 

U 1910. .5125.000,000,000 

Great Brits 1)09..  S8,725,000,000 

Franee, 1! S2,000,000,000 
500.000,000 


nited St: perp 


merinnd, | 3030.000,000 

GO,.000,000,000 

2, 197,000,000 
in wealth per capita, 
Population in 1821 was 
1,885,229, so that in 90 years’ time it 
has not quite doubled. As a certain cor- 
respondence has been observed between 
the rates at which ‘population and 
wealth advance, it mav be inferred from 
the slow growth of the former that the 
latter has not always increased at the 2 
per cent rate shown between 1904 and 
1910. 


(7e)) 
Switzerland, 
Russia, 1910 
Sweden, 1908 
Switzerland, 
high. 


AMERICAN BRIDGES IN CHINA 

Many of the iron bridges on the An- 
tung-Mukden (China) railway, now near- 
ing completion, are of American make. 
The rails. are Japanese made. This au- 
tumn it will be only 18 hours from 
Mukden to Seoul. 


quantity necessary to irrigate the part 
that can be cultivated. The problem is 
to conserve this water and place it where 
it is needed. 

In extending the irrigated area, it-is 
probable that much will be accomplished 
by greater economy in the use of water, 
and by the application to irrigated farms 
of methods that have been developed in 
farming without irrigation on the semi- 
arid plains. Taking these facts into con- 
sideration, the estimates that have been 
made of the probable limit of irrigation 
in Colorado will be seen to be much too 
low. Probably the greater part of the 
arable land of the state will — 
be irrigated, 
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WORLD'S ANNUAL 
RUBBER OUTPUT 


INCREASING 


NEW YORK—The annual output of 
rubber available to the commercial world 
was at latest dates as follows (tons of 
2000 pounds) : 


Brazil, 1910 
Venezuela) 
Ceylon 10911 estimate. 
Congo and Angge 
Costa Riea. adie aden a 
Kast Africa, SR a Sa 
Ieast Africa, errr tes oeens7e <= - 
French, Indo-China. 
Gambia, Heitish. 
Gold Coast, British. 
Guiana British, French "and ‘Datei, 
1910 a 
Ingian and Burma, 
Islunds of Borneo. 
Liberia, estimated 
Malaysia (Straits Settlements, ete.). 
Mexico, 1910 
Nigeria, Britieh.<..% 
Nyassaland, sritish. 
Togoland, German. 
Siam .. 
Sierra Leore, British. 
Tiganda, 
West Indies 


(including Peru and 


eaeen 1 A eg 


20,(4)0) 
14,: 
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Of this total America furnishes 57,370, 
Asia 29,180, and Africa 16,450 tons; pro- 
portions that, owing to the aperensing | 
areas now being brought under cultiva- 
tion in Asia and Africa, are likely to be 
greatly changed in future. This, too 
will probably tend to lower 
and enable the rubber to be used for 
new purposes. It is being already em- 
ployed for the paving of court yards, 
and is proposed for the paving of streets. 

The new plantings are estimated by 


the India Rubber Trades Diary at 776,- | 


000; by the India Rubber Journal at 980,- 

000; and by the Gummi-Zeitung of Ber- | 
lin at 1,310,000 acres, Sir Jolin Anderson, 
president of the recent London Interna- , 
tional Rubber Exhibition, adopting the 
medial figure. : 

Imports into the five principal manu- 
facting countries amount to upward of | 
180,000 tons per annum, but as these in- 
clude transshipments from one country 
to another, as well as old and scrap rub- 
ber, they do not indicate the quantity of 
rubber produced by. or exported from 
producing countries. It is as well to re- 
member that the statistics of rubber 
shipments have some of the elasticity of 
tiie substance itself. 


EXTEND WATERWORKS IN JAPAN 

Osaka, Japan, a city of 1,226590 in- 
habitants and 278,777 houses, is to ex- 
tend its waterworks at a cost of $4,660,- 
950, toward which the Japanese*govern- 
ment will grant a sybsidy of $1,665,000 
and the balance will be provided by a 
foreign loan to the municipality. The 
water will be taken from the Yodo river. 
New water works are also to be provided 
for Kobe at a cost of $4,925,000, oe 
rey from the Muko river. 


280 | 
=) | aggregate 


} 
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103,000 | 


the cost | 
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BONDED DEBT 
OF EQUIPMENT 


ORGANIZATION 


|; % 2 oe ; 
‘Practically Entire Liability 


‘Is Comprised of 


Issues 


companies are freer from bonded liability 
than equipment companies. They 

i businegs of great- magnitude, at reason- 
ably high capitalization, but practically 


4) | the entire capital liability is stocks. 


Vive equipment companies, Baldwin 


{ m4 . . 
’ |Locomotive Works, American Locomotive | 


, Works, American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, 
and American Steel Foundries, have an 
capital of  $228,417,800, of 
Which only $34,224,800 is in bonds: 


Baldwin Locomotive 


sonds 

Out- 
standing 
$14,300,000 


9,710,500 


Stock 
f{ecom. and 


Works*® 
Americau 
Works 
American 
Foundry Co 
pees ss Steel Springs — 
("¢ 


Locomotive 


Giles 2&5 S503 si oes 17,184,000 


*The statistics here. given refer to the 
3aldwin Locomotive Works and. Standard 
| Steel Works, now merged in one. 
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in Jast vear’ for 
$2,017,586. 


~~ 


‘totaled Which 
‘are available, In the 
‘periods the four companies had a total 
gross income of $95,176,277. Surplus, 
‘amounted to $2,623,859, 
indications point to a considerable ad- 
‘vance in activity in the equipment de- 
‘partments of the railroads. As soon as 
peers! business conditions-+display the 
pected improvement there will prob- 
ably be a demand for supplies suflicient | 
| keep the companies well employed for 
“several months. ¥ 


GREAT AREA OF 


CHICAGO—In a reeent address be fore | 
ithe Chicago Commercial Club, Chief 
Hydrographic Engineer Leighton of the 
United States, estimated acreage of 
swamp lands subject to drainage as 
equivalent to area of Illinois, Indiana 
and Qhio, and average value of re- 
claimed swamp land at $50 an.aere. 
Even at $25 for entire area the swamps 
would produce more than $1,750,000,000 
in land values and support 200 persons 
per square mile (some coastal lands of 
the Louisiana delta support 325), or 
total population of about 3,500,000 fam- 
ilies, with purehasing power exceeding 
71,000,000,000, Present average agri- 
cultural family’s average annual pur- 


s chases are $325. . 


of This Class of Industrials | Cc 
Stock | 


NEW YORK—Probeably ro industrial | 


conduct | 


Railway Stéel Springs Company | 


Interest charges on bonds of the four 
*{companies which have outstanding issues 
returns 
same | 


SWAMP LANDS, 
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PAUL. Minn.—The most notable 
of the vear’s 
illustrated by 


eities o} 


(¥ 
by plas provress in Min- 
the 
the 


new 


revival of 
state. On 
ideals. 
the 
he 


nesota Is 


. . . , 4s ] 
Pcivie spirit in the 
lall 
The 


‘large c 


evidence of 
is not 
population, but may 
and towns 


outlock 


sides are 


movement eonkined to 


iters of 
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Perhaps Minneapolis affords the most 
striking instance of this awakening, al- 
| though municipal eperations are still 
‘hampered by a charter that leng sipce 
outlived its usefulness. 

The first step of the year was the cre- 
ation of a new charter commisston at 
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of the. best, 
citizenship the 
commission has begun 


community -aflords, 
the preparation 


voters at the next general election. 
' Meanwhile the city authorities 


ently striving to improve conditions apd 
conduct municipal operations on oa 
strictly bites basis. 
a’ decided “improvement. in ‘the 
'of-_Jetting contracts for street 
Ipaving, the construction of 


lighting. 
sewer and 
; Water 
‘and the expenditure of the 
‘money generally. 

Investigations by special 

the city council are largely resppn- 

isible for this improvement, and while 
| there has been developed little proof of 
isystematie corruption in administering 
public affairs, a variety of petty graft 
‘has been discovered in one or two de- 
jpartments. Publicity apd the applica- 
tion of strict business methods have, 
jhoweyer, eliminated most of these 
}abuses. \ 

A vast amolint of work, involving the 
| expenditure of large sums of money has 
‘been directed toward enlarging and .im- 
| proving the park system of the city, 
‘with a view tosbringing its beauties and 
its benefits within the reach and the en- 
joyment of all classes of people. As 
an adjunct of this work, public play- 
grounds, both independent of and con- 
nected with the school system, are be- 
ing provided, while a volunteer associa- 
tion of citizens has greatly beautified 
‘the residential districts by cultivating 
both flowers, and vegetables in hitherto 
neglected and unsightly vacant. lots. 

On the moral side of city life. there 
has been accomplished a great deal of 


effective work, although in a community 
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result a. volunteer. referendum vate 
has clased a dozen or more places ina 
residential district oceupied by the labor 
classes. ‘Stricter regulation of pub- 
halls Sa other” places of 
amusement is also making Valuable 
contribution to the general results. 
Another encouraging phase of the leivic 
and social situation in Minneapolis is: 
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The net profit meade by some of the 
leading coal 
exceeas 0.545 cents per ton per mule, and 
all roads 

ie United States in the haadting ef 
1s commodity is estimated at 0.236 
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Se: com- 
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‘rr of tons of coal carried one mile 
1909 was 95,033,500,000, which at the 
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from coal trans- 
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Moreover, the. growth 
is highly encouraging. During the past 
three years about 26.6 per cent of the 
entire net earning of our railroads have 
as com- 
pared with 21.9 per cent forthe three 
years ended with 1903. . This growth, 
though its rate may diminish, promises 
to be permanent, because of the ever- 
increasing proportion of our population 
engaged ‘in manufacturing or coal-con- 
suming industries. 

Coal traffic, in effect, has converted 
many railroad stocks of doubtful value 
into standard investments; and the 
growth of profits from this source bids 
fair to continue for many years. 
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KANSAS TOWN GIVEN PARK 

MINNEAPOLIS, Wan.—The city of 
Minneapolis has recetved a gift of 12 
acres. of land from the estate of Mrs. 
Israel Markley to become.a city park. 
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| NEW YORK—How rapid the average 


rate of growth in various industries and 


trade can be is shown by 
‘the following comparison, giving actual. 


‘increases of the average five- -year period 


during the past two ‘dec cades, and also 
| during the 25 years ended with 1890. 
Average gains gains of five-year 


| periods: 


E Past 
20 years. 25 years, 
N. Y. bank clearings 


Tonnage, all railroads 


roads in its transportation | 


Vessel tonnage 

Manufactures imported . 
Dank deposits, all banks. "39:99 
Railroad capitalization ..17.3: 
Immigration into U. S....138 

Iive-year averages iy 

Year averages 

Imported manufactures here include 
only crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing and manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing. Vessel tonnage 
includes tonnage of all vessels in both 
domestic and foreign trade. In making 
up these averages periods of temporary 
reaction Were omitted; and _ therefore 
these are the average gains for the 
periods during which growth was in 
progress. 

Discouragement ‘is hardly warranted 
increase in gross business during the past 
two decades was only about 3.65 per 
cent, as compared with 5.61 per cent for 
period from 1865 to 1890. During this ™ 

arlier time our 
turing industries were in their infancy’ 
and therefore showed a rate of growth 
which could not be maintained in matur- 
ity; and this is also true of many other 
industries. 

More significant are the facts that 
our average yearly growth of 3.65 per 
cent in these several important branches 
of business greatly ‘exceeds the rate of 
increase in population, and that s6 large 
a natural expansion enables us in dull . 
times to look. with confidence to the 
future. Both industrially and financial] 
we are still in that period of al 


tively short. 
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PENNSYLVANIA VALUES INCREASE 


will run to more than $200,000,000: fer 
the fiscal year ending Nov. -30,. according, 
to a tabulation at the auditor general's 
department of figures so far returned. - : 


000, 000 over last year, or something, mdre” 


each. county of the state. 
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HARRISBURG, Pa.—The assessed val-.. | 
uation of personal property in the state. 
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delightful climate—the wonderful fertility of her soil—the hoarded wealth of her mines and Yo | 

forests and the strategic position of her situation, fronting on the Pacific—the inpouring of set- : 

—. tlers would astound the universe. As it is the population of Oregon has more than doubled Ses 
-, inten years. Her citizens typify the highest standard of American manhood and womanhood, | =) =. 
5 ready to extend the hand of helpfulness and good will to all newcomers. bee 
If you are imbued with a sincere desire to succeed—OREGON IS THE LAND 4” 
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Twenticih Ceniury Impulse 


All Latin America Stirred by 


JOHN BARRETT. director-general of the Pan-Anicrican 
Union, has written the following article on-Latin America in 
1otr for the Thanksgiving number of The -Christian Science 


Monitor. At different tines, 


Mr. Barrett has been mitnister 


from the United States to Argentina, Coloinbia and Panama. 


The government has sent him 
to the sister republics. 
American Union since *t900. 
Mr. Barrett 


At one tune 


TAS 


he 


cas Amicricanyrinister to Sian. 


on frequent diplomatic missions 


He has-been director-general of the Pan- 
During the St. Louis exposition 
thie commissioner-general of foreign affairs. 


In addition 


to his complete knowledge of*tatin America, he is considcred 
an authority on conditions in ihe east. 


i i 


HiiRiE never was a time in the! 


relations of the 
United tes with its 20 sister 
republics when it more behooved 
the people of this country to Study care- 
ficiv the progress and possibilities 
tle to the south of us. 


of the 


sta 


history 


republics 


canal meokes it mandatory that 


ernment and people of the United States | 


should prepare for that great waterway. 
Ji time that they should 
to get ready for it, especially in 
rection of studving thoroughly the coun- 
tries of the west South 
Central America. As great is the 
canal project. and as much attention as 
we give to its mighty constructive fea- 
we still are far behind the major- 
ity of European countries. and even 
Japan in the Orieni, in realizing the new 
conditions of commerce, trade and inrflu- 
ence which will develop in a few 
following the completion of the 
We have, in other words, been so 


high 


the cdi- 


coast of 


as 


tures, 


canal. 


of the vast engineering achievement that | 
to what shall | 


we have given little study 
be our commercial and shipping attain- 
mert after it is done. 

All of Latin America. 
Cuba south to Argentina and Chile, 
stitutes a wonderland of wealth and op- 
portunity. These 20 countries, lusty, 


‘from Mexico and 
con- 


ambitious and resourceful, many of them | 
they | 
them | 


of which 
all of 


record 
nearly 


a historical 
and 
new period of prosper- 
oniy our attention but 
our intimate study supplemented by 
personal trave!, There is not one Latin 
American republic from the Caribbean 
south to the strait of Magellan that 
is not at the present moment feeling the 
impulse of a new life which means much 
for the future that section of the 
Western Hemisphere. True, some coun- 
tries are going ahead much faster than 
others. but it is only a question of time 
when the onward movement of all will 
astonish the world. 

If only a small percentage of the travel 
of the United States, which seeks l:urope 
simply to be amused and not for any 
particular educational purpose, could be 
diverted to “the countries, cities and 
sights of Latin America, a ery of appre- 
would go up from the mouths of 
the returning travelers which would 
cause every passenger steamer for tiie 
next 19 yeurs to be crowded to its limit. 
As it is, the number of Americans visit- 
ing South America is increasing with 
notable rapidity, largely as a result of 
the efforts of the Pan-American Union 
to awaken the interest of the traveling 
countries. | 


with 
may be proud, 
entering upon 4a 
ity, invite not 


of 


ciation 


public in the southern 


Good Lines of Steamers 


Im the discussion of travel it is well 
to correct. a false impression prevailing 
throughout the United States, and that 
is that there are few, if any, good steam- 
ers running directly from the principal 


of 
‘The | 
approaching completion of the Parama | 
the gov- | 


begi Nn 


and 


Vvears | 


Fewer Revolutions 


proud | 


South America. 
improvement of late that now 
ace traveler can get at least 
month, and sometimes more frequently, 
large and comfortable passenger 
ers from New York city 
eiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires 
the easi const of en America, 

The runn moreover, 
| New York and New Orleans 
of the gulf of Mexico and the 

1) 


including ] 


, 


once a 


on 


vessels 


, 
enema. are nearly all 


cea, 
i that could be desired 
they run with a 
boats from Panama south ; 
coast of South 
paraiso ‘are fair, 
'excellent. No 
'aiter via 
‘unless he wis 
| his journey. 


omtort 


bol 


for « 
ave 
me the west 
America 2s Pee as Val- 
while some of t 
short. 


to South 


in need 
europe 
to 


ore, 
( 
rg 


or Pe an 
es include europe 


is another misk 


There 


It is too 
Central 


lands 


corrected, 
that the 
American republies 


should be 
and 


of 


believed 
are 

On ly 
but for 


and students of conditions and progress, 


tion, and therefore not 


capital and commerce, travelers 


' decades 
| 
| the 


all 
watched 


Those who are in toveh with 


have 
the 
state guthoritatively thet 


Ameriea and who 


its historv during last two. or 
CAN 
of 
that the greater 


area and population of Latin 


cay revolutions is rapidly 


ing and 


has known no. serious” revolution 


more than 10 vears. Those which 


pee wry been 


status 


4 a? 
have 


place 


toward a 


taken 
forward of 
peace. 


The filling up of the interior of the 


countries, 
investinent 


South American 
the building of railroads, the i 
of foreign capital, the construction of 
highwa the extension of schools, the 
increase of exchange of trade with other 
eountries, and the cementing of closer 
ties of friendship and trade with all the 
world, have been potent influences in do- 
ing away with revolutions and civil 
strife. Not long ago a great German 
financial publication announced that tie 
average European investor considered 
Latin America to be as safe a field of in- 
vestment as the United States. Already 
over $2,000,000,000 of European capital 
Fare invested in the principal countries 
of South America, and more money from 
the United States is going down there 
every day. 

A few general facts about our 
republics open the eyes of those who do 
not study them carefully, for I am not 
preparing this article for those who 
know all about Central and South 
America. It is intended for those who 


Central and 


ys, 


sister 


have not been, but should be, interested, 


ports of the United States to those of | 
There has been so much | 
the aver- | 


steam- | 
to Rio de Jan- | 


from | 
LO the ports: 
Car:bbean , 


and | 


rage j 


nem are) 
here- | 
America. | 
1 | 


msdine and VET | 
popular idea about Latin America whieh | 
genera tly | 
South | 
Sa 
revo.ul- 


unsafe for: 


Latin! 
closely | 
three | 


pass- j 
portion of the | 
America | 

for | 
have 
steps : 


permanent | 


library of 20,000 volumes, caHed.. 


a 


ea od 


ey A oe 
one aint. 


See» Pe hey x 
re 4: Ph hn got re. 


(Copyright, 


Ilarris & Ewing, Washington) 
JOHN BARRETT 


Christian Science Mo 
tion 
and the 
the American people to 
of our 


only a 


hose not 


revublics. 


a 


i 


I wish to congratulate the editors of The 
nitor upon the atten- 
they are giving to Pan-American affairs 


efforts they are making to awaken 


ister republics. 
passing glance at the mighty field 

ying south of the United States, but I hope 
that it may awaken some interest 
generally aware of the progress 


and potentialities of our sister American 


Within? 


a true appreciation 


This article is 


among 


7 


and those who have not realized hereto- 
fore the ipportance of the Pan-Ameri- 
movement, of which the Pan-Ameri- 
is the tangible organization. 
Reference to the Pan-American Union 
causes me to defer for a moment the 
facts just mentioned and to describe in 
a brief word the exact organization of 
that institution, of which so many per- 
sons have only a yague idea. 


ean 
ean Union 


Pan-American Union 

The Pan-American Union is an inter- 
national organization with headquarters 
in Washington, the 21 
American republics, including the United 
States, and controlled by a governing 
board composed of tl'e diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Washington of the 20 
Latin American countries and the secre- 
tary of state of the United States who 
is chairman ex-offiico of the board. The 
administration of the union is directed 
by an executive officer, known as the 
director general. Aiding him is an as- 
sistant director, and they in turn have 
under their direction a staff of expert 
statisticians, compilers, trade authori- 
ties, translators,‘ editors, librarians, 
stenographers and clerks. The work of 
the union is largely that of the develop- 
ment of commerce, friendly intercourse, 
and better acquaintance among all the 
American republics. To accpmplish this 
purpose, it publishes a monthly bulletin 
in attractive magazine form descriptive 


maintained by 


of the Amefican nations and their .pro-: 
press, for which there is even a gfeater, 


demand from all parts of the world than 
“an be supplied, The union possesses a 


Beit 


be rearnnase Po ere atm ame ot t whieh 


> Col’ 


probably the best collection in the world 
of up-to-date information regarding the 
American republics. 

Upon the reading room tables of the 
union can be found’all the leading news- 
papers, official and private publications 
of those countries. In its correspondence 
division it is in touch with manufactur- 
exporters and importers, travelers, 
and special writers, 


ers, 
students, newspaper 
lecturers, college professors, and ofiicials, 
answering a remarkable variety of ques- 
valuable informa- 
The union 


tions and spreading Vv 
tion broadcast over the world. 
also publishes through the year numer- 
ous pamphlets and reports upon the’tom- 
mercial, material and governmenta] 
developments of all the American 
nations, It is housed in a building which 
a great French architect has described as 
being the most perfect combination of 
beauty and utility of any official struc- 
ture in the United States. It was erectec 
at a cost of nearly $1,000,000, of which 
Andrew Carnegie contributed $750,000, 
and the American republics $250,000. If 
this description of the Pan-American 
union arouses special interest among the 
constituency of The Christian Science 
Monitor, further data can be obtained 
by addressing the director general ati 
Washington. 

Now for the facts—the remarkable 
facts whith I have ‘barely introduced. 
The 20 Latin Amefican, republies .occupy 
an area of: 9,000,000. square miles, or 
nearly three’ times the. connected area 
of the United Statess, “They . support a 
population of ..70 000, 00D, human beings, 
or-seven ninths of the, Lekey con, of the 
United States proper.” «They conduct an 
‘annual al 1 nha vats Agnes ae 


¢ wh 
ae * 
. % ‘a 


a 
' and 
| products valued at a splendid total in 


| the 


sell with the rest of the 

excess of $2,000,000,000, which in 
is equal in amount to flearly two-thirds 
of the total foreign trade of the United 
States. The constitution of each one of 
these 20 republics is framed largely upon 
constitution of the United States. 
Theis great soldier-statesmen, 
their 


from Spain, gained 


of George Washing- 


facts 
ones 


Some supplementing 
are interesting. 
Brazil, the largest country of Latin 
America, could hold all of the connected 
area of the United States and still have 
room left for the greater portion of the 
German empire! Out of the Amazon 
river flows every morning four or five 
times tthe volume of water that the 
| Mississippi empties into the Gulf of 
| Mexico. The Mississippi is navigable 
for only a very short distance from’ its 
mouth for large sea-going vessels. The 
greatest ships that sail the seas could 
up the Amazon g thousand miles, 
while those of the size that go only to 
New Orleans on the Mississippi could 
proceed another 1000 miles up the Ama- 
zon, even to the foothills of the Andes. 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, 
has a population of nearly 1,000,000, and 
has the most picturesque location of any 
the western hemisphere. San 
Paulo, the mountain city, or Denver of 

Brazil, has a population of 300,000. 
The Argentine Republic, located in the 
southern temperate zone, extends over a 
'greater area than all that section of the 
as States east of the Mississippi 
river. It is gridironed with a remark- 
system of railways reaching from 
Bolivia on the north nearly 2000 miles 
j}south into what was once known as 
| “Patagonia.” Its capital, Buenos Aires, 
|has a population of 1,300,000, and is 
| growing faster than any other city of 
| the western hemisphere, with the excep- 
New York and Chicago. It 
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these general. 
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city of 


‘able 


ition of is 
| famous for its publie buildings, its clubs, 
| its parks and its docks. One of its news- 
| papers is said to possess the finest pub- 
{lishing plant of any paper in the world. 
Its Jockey Club has the most magnificent 
iclub structure of either the old or new 
|world. Last year Argentina, with only 
7,000,000 inhabitants, conducted a foreign 
trade valued in excess of $700,000,000, 
which larger than the com- 
merce of Japan with 50,000,000 people, or 
China with 300,000,600! 

Uruguay, lying between Brazil and 
Argentina, is small in area, but pros- 
perous ayd progressive. It is sometimes 
called “the Netherlands of South Amer- 
ica.” Its capital. city, Montevideo, has a 
population in excess of 400,000, Although 
Paraguay, lving also between Brazil and 
Argentina, but far back in the interior, 
is small in extent, it possesses excep- 
tional agricultural possibilities. 


Ambitious Chile 


Across the Andes on the Pacific slope 
is ambitious Chile, which proudly boasts 


loreign 


is 


2500 miles, reaching 
to Peru. 


de- 


of a coast line of 
from Tierra del 
Its capital, Santiago, 
scribed as “the Paris of the Andes,” and 
has a population of 400,000. Chile 
building an. extensive system of rail- 
roads, and is constructing at Valparaiso 
at a cost of $15,000,000 the finest artifi- 
cial harbor on the Paeific ocean. Bo- 
livia, lying slightly in the interior, 
northeast of Chile, covers an area twice 


Fuego north 
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who won | 
the independence of most of these coun- 
| tries 
_ation for the struggle and achievement | 
|'from the example 
_ ton. 


Brazil’s Great Area 
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world | that of the state of 
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turn | building numerous railways 


'up its interior 
| La Paz, 


'not far 


|lantic coast from Maine to Florida: 


| historie 


Texas, 


resources. 1S 


It also | 
and opening | 
rest of the world. 
its capital, is an interesting city.| 
12,000 feet above the ,and 
from Lake ‘Titicaca. the highest 
navigated body of fresh water in the’ 
world. North of Polivia and Chi 
Peru, with a coast line of many hundred 
miles on the Pacific ocean, and covering | 
an area equal to that of whole At-| 
Lima, 


is a beautiful city of great! 


for its mineral 
to the 
is 


located Se 
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le 


the 


its capital, 
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and is noted! 


‘and travel. 


Parama north, but a word can be said 
of thein ip passing. Panama itself has 


other’ claims on public attention than 


'that of being the site of the great canal.. 


possibilities which 


known, and 
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better 
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It 
are 


and other 
The Central American 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador and Guatemala 
interesting 
Costa Rica 
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Typical street scene in Brazil, Rua S. Bento, San Pauto 
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interest. 
sity of renown whch LOO 
oll before Harvard was founded. 

Eeuador, also on the Pacific north of 
Peru, would hold all of New Edgland | 
and New York, and entering on a 
period of new prosperity. Its capital 
eitv, Quito, which 10.000 feet above 
the sea on the Andean plateau, is reached 
by a wonderful railway from Guayaquil, 
built by an American. 
only South American country 
on both the Pacific and the 
could hold the greater portion 
Germany and France. It 
variety of agricultural, mineral and tim- 
ber Which must it in- 
creased wealth and population in the near 
future. Its capital, Bogota, located 
700 in the interior and 9000 feet 
above the but it has a population 
of 150,000 and a large element of highly 
cultivated and educated men and women. 
Venezuela, adjoining Colombia and _ bor- 
dering on the Caribbean sea, has nearly 
the same area, a large portion of which 
is taken up with the famous valley of 
the Orinoco, Caracas, its capital, is 
often described as ‘‘the Paris of northern 
South America,” and easily reached 
by travelers who make tke southern 
cruises to the Caribbean. It is a land 
of varied and rich resources awaiting 
foreign capital for development. 


North of Panama 


The lithits of this article do not per- 
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Colombia, the 
bordering 
Atlantie, 
of both 
possesses a 
resources bring 
is 
miles 


Sea, 


is 


mit of justice being done to the coun- 


tries of Latin America located from 


It possesses a univer- | 
years {ul administration, 
| Hondu ras only await permanent sett! led 


progress which can be made,under peace- 
While Niearagua and 


conditions to advance fapidly. 

Mexico is so well known and so much 
has been written about it of late that 
it is not necessary to_make further 
refercnce here than to state that the 
people the United States’ and all 
the worll should be most patient ‘with 
that country in its present. crisis. It, is 
now going through a precess of evolu- 
tion rather than revolution. -which 
sure to make it more prosperous and 
stronger and more respected among -the 
nations of the world than ever befo 
Mexico City, its capital, is rapigly be- 
ing made one of the beautiful cities of 
the western hemisphere, and should be 
visited by those travelers from 
United States who have not time for a 
more extended journey to other, Latin 
American ‘eapitals. 

Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, the three island nations of Latin 
America, are every day being appreci- 
ated more and more by the people and 
investors\of the United States and Eu- 
In our attitude toward Cuba ‘there. 
ce and confidence, for 


of 


rope. 


is need of 


pat ier 


she is sure eventually to work out her. 


problems successfully, Just as have the 
United States and other countries. 
Haiti and the Dominican R tepublic possess 
exceptional natural resources ‘and agri- 


cultural possibilities, as is shown By"the- i 
foreign capital which is now going oe: ~ 
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them. 
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|BALTIMORE TO DOUBLE ITS WATER 
‘SUPPLY AT A COST OF $5,000,000 
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Get acquainted 
with our Fruits 


aa 


1. 


Ten Miles of Roads and Three 
Bridges Will Be’ Con- 
structed by City to Replace 
Those Covered by Reservoir 


Plans Prepared Call for Im- 
mense Dam Across Gun- 
powder River and Storage 
Lake Seven Miles Long 


Meanw hile— 
E want%ou to know all about 


the deliciousness of the fin- 
est canned fruit in the world— 


IUIN TTS 


uality JF ruts 


~ 


‘There's no lie on 
the label— 
There's no LYE 


inthe can 


Features of Baltimore's 
Water Supply Development 


REAT dam across Gunpowder 

river will impound a lake cov- 
ering more. than _2000 acres and 
doubling the city’s present, water 
supply. 

Cost will be $5,000,000 or more. 

Work: will wipe out of existence 
one mili village with a large cot- 
ton®duck manufacturing plant and 
other small settlements. 

City will construct 10 miles of 
roads and three bridges to replace 
those flooded by the new reservoir. 

Parapet walls crowned with elec- 
tric lights on top of the dam will 
make an ornamental structure. 

Clarifying plant will also be a 
part of the ‘eve'opment. | 
>— — >. 


orable by ‘the fact that Baltimore was" 


ALTIMORE—To? double Baltimore’s 

water supply plans have been drawn 
for.an immense dam across Gunpowder 
river, one of the city’s water sources at 
present, wiping out-an entire mill village 
with a large cotton duck manufactory, 
two other small settlements, ard flood- 
ing an area of about 2000 acres. ‘ 

This great impounding reservoir; which 
will cost $5,000,000 or more, will hold 
abdut 21,000,000,000 gallons Of water and 
assures Baltimore a dependable water 
supply in the dryest seasgns of about 
135,000,000 gallons.a day. 

The water that is to be impounded 
behind the dam will make a lake about 
long and two miles wide at 
its widest point. In order to construct 


be a spillway about 290 feet long, over 
which the excess water will fall into 
the present impounding reservoir below. 
Over the spillway wil be a bridge of 
five spans in each of which will be an 
immense steel movable gate about three 
feet high and 50 feet long, so arranged 
that ‘t can be kept raised out of sight 
under the bridge floor or can be Ibwered 
to set on the spillway crest. These 
gates are to be kept lowered in dry 
seasons so as. to have the greatest pos- 
sible amount of water that can be im- 
pounded to supplement the stream flow 
in dry seasons without encroaching on 
valuable, railrozd and other private prop- 
erty, at the upper end of the impounding 
reservoir. 
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“Tke kind that is NOT lye-peeled” 


We want you to visit this creat 
: a > . pe 
state and. the Panama-Pacific 
Iyxpositien at San Francisco—the 
the world has 


seven miles 


oe 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Expostion City ate ee e i 


The Home of the 


en HAWAIIAN 


"> ISLANDS 


Ilawatian Pineapple 
= 
Only two years ago, we told 
you of the superiority of 
Hawaiian Pineapple —the 
kind that was “picked ripe— 
canned right.” We tell vou 
now of the deliciousness of 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


“The kind that is NOT lye- 
peeled” 333 
WHICH IS ALSO 
“Picked ripe—Canned right.” 


Our fruits are pronounced 
the finest canned fruits in 
the world. They are packed 
with the most careful atten- 
tion to every detail. All the 
deliciousness and flavor of 
the ripe fruit is retained, for 


‘e can the flavor 
aFacell as the fruit.” 


you, write us. 
se e AUNT 


. Promotion of Purity in Food Products 


Member of the American Assoctation for the 


- & What we said about the superiority of Hawaiian Pineapple is true of HUNT’S 
“QUALITY FRUITS. Order a can or two of Hunt’s Supreme Quality Fruits from 
your grocer—their contents tell the best story. 


If 


BROS. COMPANY 


112 MAREET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


your grocer cannot supply 


Canneries: Hayward, A 
Los Gatos, Santa € 
Gridiey, Sitka Co., 


lameda Co - 
iara Co 


greatest Lxposition 


ever seen. 
400 people 
guests. 


to California and return in 1915 


We are going to bring 
to the 


Fair as *our 


PIRIZIE 
TRIPS 


510,000 


in Cash Prizes 


200 PRIZES IN ALL 


Lhis great contest is open 


bo everyone, everywhere. 


Closes Dev 
will be m 
of any tir 
lent will be 


en her 1914. Awards 
ide Ap) ISS. In case 
the a or Va- 
equal! yY di 


its equi 


viced 


Bend this Coupon today, 
turn mail vou will receive the full 
Story of how uu cun get one of 
these PRIZE Trips to California, 


and by re- 


In the meantime be sure to try a 
can of Hunt's Quality Seoia BO 
you were. kno w of its quality when 
you receive our proposition. 


petay~COUPON- TODAY 


HUNT BROS CO. 

112 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kindly ma?! me full data 

as to how I can secure one 

of the 200 Prizes as adver- 
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of 188] 
‘river was then turned into the city mains | 


and properly protect this lake about 

2500 acres of land will have to be bought 
and cleared of buildings, trees and fences. 

The city will have to construct about 
10 miles of roads and three large new 
bridges to replace those that will be 
flooded by the reservoir. 

While many people will be tempor- 
arily inconvenienced” and deprived of 
their homes, they will de reimbursed by 
the city, and the great bexefits that 
will acerue to the hundreds of thousands 
living in the metropolis of Mary- 
and to the hundreds of thousands 


now 
land 
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The Postcard nig Lantern 
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a, i, at the Results,” 
gays Marshall P. Wilder. 


More than 20,000 sold last year at $5.00 
each, 
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“Our Price This Year for a 


Limited Number, $3.50 Each 


FOR GAS OR ELECTRIC. 
Send in your order now. 


- GLOBE GAS LIGHT CoO. 
27 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Tigi Lunch Room 


211 E, Fayette st. 
- Baltimore, Maryland 


Home Cooking 


Prompt Service 


~ Port and, Ore 


of any city on the Coast. I have properties in 
paying from 6 to 10% 
yearly. 
Yo, according to amount. I have small acreage 


City that will increase in valuation rapidly. 
WRITE ME ABOUT IT 


YEON BUILDING 


regon 


Offers today the best am. for the investment of your funds 


the business center 


net, with an increase in valuation of 5 to 15% 
I can loan your money on inside real estate for 6, 7 and 


tracts close to the 
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Dear Ahne— 
I wish you could sce the outfits for 
children from infancy to 3 years old 


they have at the 


BABY’S BAZAAR 


332 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
They have everything for babies—the This will gladde 
most exquisite hand-made iintported by name an? 
goods as well as those of Antirerican joy) it most 
make; rompers and boys’ tivo-piece 
suits up to 3 years old. Send for 
Outfit cireular. MARY J. 


WILLIAM NORDHOFF 


Interior Decorations 
Furniture Lace Curtains 
Upholstering Draperies 


817 North Howard Street 
c.& P.Tel. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Exact. ro 
Regular Bottle 
"Rieger's ‘ 
bottle—long- 
chief or 
, Odors: Lily 
irene jie ke 


Phone Kedzie 1196 


ILLINOIS | 


nature 
delicate ly 


‘(Money back if not pleased, ) 


“lower Drops’’ comes in cut-glass 

inted stopper to touch handker- 
pte: | te Wa unnecessary ). 

Mer 4 adc A Meet. een, Lilac 
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San 


The Secret of 2 a Man’s Dattect Gift 


for both 
love and 


woman's heart, 
(syinbolical of 
expresses the sentiment 

giving. It is made only 

nature’s sweetness—fifty 
times more concentrated than 
customInary perfumes—no_ al- 
cohol, no adulterant. 


n any 
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Why not give her a bottle 
for Christmas? 

At dealers’ or from. us, 
$1.50, Special Xmas offer- 
‘ing—Rieger’s ‘Flower Dpops,’ 
silk-lined package, hand- 
painted or Persian silk, $2.00. 

“Perle du Jardin’? in cut- 
giass bottle’ in 
leather box, $5.00, 

‘Mention kind 
sehd money in any way. 


Mention druggist’s name and 
sen for 


Miniature Bottle Rieger's 
“ “Flower Drops’’ 200 
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silk-lined : 
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OAKLAND.- “ALIFORNIA 


The City of Opportunity 
Gateway to the Orient 
The Ideal City. of Homes 


Send to Chamber: of Commerce for Handsome F ree 
lifustrated Booklet 


the Path to Panama 
Manufacturing 
from 1904 


On 
Oakland’s 
Increased 292% 
to 1909. 


COME: F@  Q@ARLAND 

HOLIDAYS 

And Enjoy SINDLAR’S Puritan Mince Pies 
LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE 


FOR THE 


Quality Trunk Company 
CARL I. CREW, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


TRUNKS, SUIT CASES AND TRAVELING BAGS 


Everything for the Traveler—All Kinds of Repairing 


Central Bank Building 


felephone Oakland 


PROPRIETOR 


14th and Broadway 
3690 


The Book and 
Oakland 


217 CENTRAL BANK BLDG. 


Books, Mottoes, Sermon Markers, etc, Send. for Catalogue. 


Art Shof 
California 


1208 BROADWAY 


D. W. DURANT 


PLUMBING, TINNING, GAS FITTING 
AND GENERAL JOBBING. 


1789 Grove St.—Both Phones 
> OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Oakland Dairy Co., Inc. 
PURE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Kdw. 8S. Babue, Pres, and Mer.; J. Ww. 
Sturm, Vice Pres. 


OAKLAN D, \CALIFORN CS gs 


— 


* tien Prine» Marist at Esc” ¥ 


_ WM. 'A.! NEWMAN 
' | ARCHITECT 


aber S. b aya OA Amerfcan Institute 
Architects 
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then celebrating iis one hund: ‘ed. fiftieth 
anniversary. pare 


The average daily flow of the early: 


Gunpowder river development was..more 
than 280,000,000 gallons. .As the aver- 
age daily need of the city was then only 
about 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 gallons,’ it 
was not at all surprising that the ‘ora- 


¢ P 
tors of that day should proudly proclaim 


that with the additional supply thus pro- 


The gates are to be raised during 
lieavy ‘storms to allow the flood flow to 
pass off without damaging those prop-° 
erties. They will be balanced by coun- 


sterweights moving in wells in the bridge 
‘piers and will be geared so that they 


ean be operated by hand or by electric 
‘motor from the bridge floor. 

A massive gate house will be built 
at one end -of-the dam in which will be, 


y As “ 
a pe 
= ee 


i 7 Y 
ent dam on Gu 
which new 


npowder i 
reservoir will be located 


‘t0CF 
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het: Ree ee Cay at 


at Loch Raven, above 
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vided the city would have enough water 
to meet all the requirements Of a popu- 
or more. 

water in both sources of supply, 
falls ‘and the Gunpowder river, 
always muddy after every heavy rain 
and remains for several days. At- 
such times the current is allowed to run 
by the dams-as quickly as possible, the 
supply gates to the city are closed, and 
the water is taken from the clear water 
reservoirs, With two new receiving res- 
ervoirs, Lakes Montibe}lo and Clifton, the 
city had a total clear water storage ca- 
pacity of about 1,350,000.000 gallons. 
With a daily demand of only 18,000,000 
or 20,000,000 gallons what wonder that 
the possibility of having to drink muddy 
water looked remote in those days. 

Yet. in the fall of 1900, with a de- 
mand that had then reached a maximum 
of about 75,600,000 gallons a day, dur- 
ing a period of drouth, the flow of Gun- 
powder river was less than that amount 
for about two months. Since then there 


‘The 


Jones 


is 


sO 


; ° 2 e 
las, not only been another period of de- 


ficient “stream flow of even longer dura- 
tion, but there has also been a _ period 
of successive muddy stream flows so 
close together and so long continued that 
the clear water storage capacity was ex- 
hausted and the citx had to take muddy 
water. | 

Now that it has become necessary to 
store a greater proportion of the water 
that passes over the Gunpowder river 
dam in wet seasons, it is fortunate that 
nature has provided in the deep and nar- 
row rocky gorge where the present im- 
pounding reservoir is, and in the great 
sparsely .settled valley above, every 
requisite for building a dam and storing 
scores of billions of gallons of water at 
only a fraction pf the cost of similar 
impounding “reservoirs and dams else- 
where. 

While it is possible to raise a dam 
there about 180 feet high, that would 
impound over 160,000,000,000. gallons of 
water, the city proposes to construct the 
dam at present only toa height of about 
97 feet, which will allow water to be 
supplied in the city from it at the same 
elevation .as it,is now supplied from 
Jones falls,:a source of supply which 
is to be abandoned because the water is 
not the best and because the flow is in- 
significant in dry seasons. 

Water is to be taken from the new 
impounding reservoir through a conduit 
and the present 12-foot tunnel to a filter 
plant to be built on high ground in the 
northeastern corner of the city. There 


it is to be clarified and purified and 
‘then sent. to “the ‘distribution system 
through new large ‘conduits and mains. 


‘The new dam is to have an extreme 
height of. about 110 feet frem bed -rock 


up. to the level of the footway across 


its top,” ane “ie wad ath of about 670 


me, 5 


in addition to the necessary sereens and 
gates and other customary provisions, 
turbines to utilize the head that will 
be available for many years in delivering 
water to the lower elevation of the filter 
plant for the generating of electricity 
to operate the spillway gates and light 
the buildings and reads that will be 
comstructed in connection with the work. 

As the new dam is to be built acrois 


_the bed of the reservoir now in use and 


above the present dam whieh will have 
to be kept in service to supply the city 
until the new work is practically coin- 
pleted, large openings ~will be left in the 
eentral portion of the new _ structure 
until water can be drawn throwgh the 
new gate house and conduit. 

The dam and gate house will be con- 
structed entirely of concrete. Parapet 
walls crowned with electric lights at in- 
tervals will be constructed cu the top 
of the dam and it will have ether archi- 
tectural features that will make it very 
ornamental, j 


GYPSIES UTILIZE 
SIGN LANGUAGE 


To communicate with one another, 
gypsies now use letters, and they use 
the telegraph, too, when necessary— 
especially in this country. But the mod- 
ern Romany also follows the “pattaran,” 
tracing the footsteps, or wagon tracks 
of his friends on the road by the same 
method employed by his ancient proto- 
type, reading directions where no words 
are written as clearly as the gorgio does . 
a roadside signboard, says a writer in the | 
Century Magazine. 

But the pattaran can be read hy. the 
gypsy only—it is hidden and secret, al- 
though it may be in plain sight, as a 
signboard_is open and public. The pat- 
taran may be formed of sticks or stones 
or grass, placed cross fashion at the 
parfing of roads in such manner that 
only a gypsy would instantly notice and 
understand. To him it means much; 
first of all, the direction taken by Ro- 
many predecessors. 


SWISS SUBWAYS 
UNDER THE ALPS 


Little Switzerland is completing her 
fifth subway under the Alps, says the 
New York World: She has now 50 miles 
of such subways, not counting surface 
and elevated extensions. As*the surface 
is often a mile’ or more above the bore 
she hasn’t been able to usé the cut-and- 
cover metifod of construction or to let 
the work in many sections. Each of her 
subways has two sections and no more. 
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‘New York might well emulate the energy / 


of ‘little ee. wach gets sub- — 
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C. I. Hovey & 


Every Department in Our Store [s Now in 
ee cel ce Readiness for Christmas Shopping 


wheat, oats and alfalfa. 


In other lines the expériments have 
Leather Goods Watst and Dress Patterns 


been of the greatest value. A few years 
All the Newest Novelties of the Season At- 


ago Nebraska awoke to find itself fa- 
tractively Priced and Displayed for the Inspec- 
Proper Lengths and Attractively Bowed for Christmas 


Y wheat, which yields 20 per cent more 
per acre than the common varieties. 
And it has introduced in the state the 
hardy Kherson oats, and in every possi- | 
ble way urged the growing of alfalfa, 
and the rotation of crops. The time was 


NEBRAOKA'S FARMING 
QUHUDL io HELPING TD 
PUT STATE FORWARD 


when the 


Women’s Hostery 


All ITosiery Put Up Suitable Christmas Bozes 
Hosiery Certificates for Any Amount 
All Silk Stockings—Medium and light weights with dou- 
ble garter welt and high spliced heel. Per pair $1.00 
All Silk Stockings—Heavy, medium or light weight with 
lisle or all silk double garter welt and soles, and me- 
dium weight silk in faney colors........ Per pair $1.50 
Heavy, Medium and Light Weights in Black and 
Colors 
Embroidered 
E-mbroideries 
) 


Experiment Station at Lin-) 
entered at the international live stock | 


Z the grand | 
and Has More Than OPO} championship This suecess of the ex- | 
Students Enrolled 


eoln Cultivates 320 Acres: 
show at Chicago, had won 


mous because the big steer “Challenger,” 

; periments in feeding gave a decided im- | tion of the Early Shopper. 
petus to that branch of farm work | 
throughout the state, and the similar | 
but less startling victories of later years | 
have been constant proof of the advan- | 
tage of the study of feeding. It is shown | 
that the use of a balanced ration of | 
corn and alfalfa produces beef and pork 
at a saving over other feeds of as high 
as 25 per cent. Animal husbandry thus 
puts in a good word for alfalfa, and has 
induced a large increase in the acreage 
of that crop, which may. be called agri- 
culture’s “double header.” It directly 


200 Imported Hand Bags—In Seal, Morocco, Eng- 
lish Calf-skin, etc., in black and all the more styl- 
ish shades. Regular price $8.00 to $12.00. At, 


each . $5.00 
25 Dozen English Pig Skin Tram Purses—-All hand- 


sewed with leather thongs. Regular price 75c to 
$1.00. At, each 


PART OF UNIVERSITY 
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Pair 
S 


t 


INCOLN, Neb.—Nebraska has the 

distinction of being the one entirely 
agricultural state in the Union. It has no 
other natural resource except its rich 
soil. Unlike its sister states of Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska 
has no coal deposits of any extent, no 
gold nor iron, no oil wells: Beyond a® 


WHERE NEBRASKA ‘TEACHES FARMING 


Waist Patterns in Plain White 
Madras and Lawn—In stripes, 
checks and Jacquard effects. 
At, 
57c, 60c, 75c, 87c, $1, 

$1.13, $1.25 and $1.50 


| Press Patterns—Printed Per- 


+—8 vards per pattern. 


All Suk Stockings—In plain, embroidered or lace in 
black, white and colors. 


At, per pair, from $2.25 to $15.00 


| .OO 


Plain, Embroidered and Lace Stockings, in Lisle and 
Cotton.. From 3714¢ to $2.25 


per pattern, 


Imported Cloth or Hat Brushes—All hand-drawn 10 yards, per pattern $1.25 


bristles, highest grade with imitation shell backs. 
These are flat brushes from the famous “Travel- 
ler's Line.” Regular price $1.00. At, each. .50c¢ 


Travelling Slip- 
pers 

Belts 

Traveller’s 


Clocks 


Pairs 
for 


Box 


of 


Dress Patterns—White Madras “Bach-lor-girl” Stockings 


per pattern 


$1.2 


Patterns—Printed Ba- 


per pattern. 


-$1.25 


Purses —10 vards, 
Velvet and 
Beaded Bags 
Drinking Cups 
Coat and Skirt 
Hangers 


Jewel Cases 
Toilet Rolls 
Travelling Sets 
Pocket Books 
Letter Cases 
Music Roils 


Waist Patterns in Colored Silk 
Cotton J ac- 
guard, Satin Shantung and 
Printed Designs—aAt, 


pattern, 


75c, $1.00, $1.13, $1.17 


Cotton and Wool Waistings--- 


ae $1.50 | 


and Tussah 


Dress 
tzste—10 yards, 
At 


per 


Kimonos of 
Cheney s Silk at 
($5.50 
Put Up in Christmas Boxes 


These kimonos are made of good quality of 
Chenev’s Silks by a manufacturer who stands 
for good workmanship. ‘The yokes are shirred 
both back and front and are lined with silk. 
The fullness hangs properly and gracefully; 
garments are finished around neck and sleeves 
and dewn front with satin band harmonizing 
with the color scheme. Light and dark back- 
grounds with large flower designs and some in 
Persian etfects in conventional designs. Colors 
Rose, Lavender, Copenhagen, Light Blue, 
Navy, Wistaria and White with pink or red pop- 

A Practical Christmas Gift for 


Dress Patterns—Silk and Cot- 
ton Pongee—10 yards, per 


A 


per pattern pattern. 


Gift Aprons 
Square Aprons, medium size, with hemstitching 
and clusters of tucks; also a variety of Aprons in 
cross-bar and good quality lawns in larger sizes, 
with or without pockcis. 


-In a large variety of color combinna- 


Silk and Cotton Scarfings— 
Now....19ce 


tions and designs. Formerly 33 1-3c per yard. 


7075S 


We are showing all the newest Toys in our 
well-lighted and well-ventilated Basement 


Toy Store. 
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SS 
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( Sewing Aprons, lace trimmed, made of cross-bar 
' muslin or dotted Swisses with fancy edges, some 
} of all-over embroideries; Gored Aprons and Large 
|; Plain Aprons, trimmed with hemstitched tucks 
| or with insertion set in; Parlor Maid Aprons, 
_ either round or square, and the Long Bib Aprons. 


30° 


x 9p pe ; . , ie Aaric . pte tad r Round, Pointed or Square Fancy Aprons, in lawns, 
Showing drives and flower gardens — Agricultural hall in ee cies eta dees and ctcandy 
left foreground | 75 7 very daintily trimmed; also Aprons with convent 

| ( embroidered edges. 


More k. 
$1.00 to $4.50 


rpensive 


the 


from 


and en- | An Interesting Line of 
another 


that re- 


fertilizes the soil it grows in, 
courages the keeping of stock, 
necessary product of a farm 
juvenates its soil. : 
The educational part of this agricul-! 
tural work is carried on by means of 
the station bulletins, by correspondence, 
by the college courses in agriculture, the | 
university extension department and the) dae 
secondary school of agriculture. The ex espdaeari 
tension department has charge of the 
farmers institutes, the one-week insti- 
tutes or short courses and the boys’ and | 
girls’ clubs of the state. Who can proph-| > 
esy as to the results of this last named parts of the State, 
branch of the work, which organizes the | — eau ton eae — 
| afforded the n were it not for the attrac: | 
Lincoln. They | 
jm ight stay at home, more or less dissat- | 
istic d, or ‘hey maght be led away 


| oti rsuits. | 
Pe er oe alate taken them but also Coats, Muffs and Scarfs as 
fat this decisive period, and makes en- | value and service to offer 
3 FUR 


ithusiastie farmers of them. Officials cf 
‘the school are proud of the faet that over 
Coats (Hudson seal), full straight 
lined throughout with silk would be 


90 per cent of the graduates return im- | 
Special price $1 £5.00 | 


good supply of stone in some parts of 
the state, Nebraska has nothing to ex- 
chang: with the world except what it 
can produce from the soil. 

In the past this limitation of resources 
was considered a serious handicap. With 
the general revival of interest in agri- 
culture, and the intensely interesting 
application of scientific principles to its 
study and practise, there is less thought 
about the limitation, more faith in the 
opportunity. 

How is Nebraska living up to this op- 
portunity? It a conservative state, 
and has indeed been behind some other 
states in realizing the need of agricul- 


STUDENTS AT WORK ON STATE FARM 


pies. 


Aprons, ranging in price 


lschool of <«griculture. The course has 
recently bee. extended from three to four | 
the lasting only six! 

fro’ 1 November to May. Public, 
are admitted from the | 
above. Probably the ma- 
who are coming 
vear from all 
no fur- 


school year 


Pinc FURS 


Our Fur Section (third floor) is showing Fur Coats, Scarfs and Muffs, 
for women and misses, and also Mien’s Fur and Fur-lincd Coats, which 
we guarantee in every respect. Our collection of Furs has been selected 


to include not only rare and beautiful skins which command high prices, 
inexpensive as it is consistent with Teal 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


QUARTERED OAK, ANY FINISH 


f school students 
eighth grade or 
| jority of these students, 
Ni alae every 
would receive 
country 


in greater 


is 


school 


| tic n of the big school at 


into 


COATS 


Brown Marmot Coats, with large beaver 
S*89.00 to 


oo es ge. ee. As he ae ne pacer EE fe ' mediately 
he. re mdi & ao See 8 =| few vears in college, without being fed 

. i ee? a4 ‘i : OR | away from their first interest. The sue- | 
a * es e |cess ofthis plan intimates that pe haps | 

| the best way to keep the boys on the farm 

is not to keep them, but to send them | 

away to an environment and a course of | 

training that shall make the busine 88 | 
of farming the most interesting thing in | 
the world to them, | 

Older schools of the same type exist | 
states and Oklahoma has six | 
ones. The Nebraska institution is 
(still young—the first graduating class | 
of one student going out in 1901. The | 
graduating class of 1911 was composed | 
of 70 members and at the opening of 
the school this fall the registration’ was 
about 400. This is a small attendance, 
with Minnesota’s enrolment of 1300 -in 
1910-11, but thé 10 years just past have 
in reality been the pioneer years of 
the whole movement for better agricul- 
ture in Nebraska. 

Proof that the;school teaches a lad 
to be a good farmer is hardly available 
and some classes of foreign born 
citizens require very definite, concrete | 
proof. Evidence, however, is not lacking 
that the school has already paid for 
itself in the improvement its students 


collar and 


$100.00 


BE to the farm. Others spend a 
Seal-dyved Muskrat 
back. large full sleeve, 

excelent value at $175.00. 
model, 


$1 ods 9.00 


Ermine Coat for evening Wear, new 
Seal- Gyed Muskrat Coats (Hudson seal), made straight 


roll shawl collar, full length. Special price 


$175.00 
Fur-lined Coats 
S2235.00 | with Persian lamb 


meh, 


$175.00 to $720.00 


Seal Dyed Otter, 54 


back, large 36 to 
mixtures, 
Hlamster 


$58.00 


stvles in fur-lined coats, beth black and 


878.09 to $225.00 


and 
collar, 


broadloth 
raccoon 


black 
natural 


in 
and 


Also other Hudson Seal Coats, 
$200.00, $225.00 


and 


Also many other 


mixtures 


Natural Raccoon Coats for 


86 and 40 inehes long, 


$195.00 to $525.00 PRICE $32.40. o 


. E. AGENTS 


ALLEN & PAISLEY CO. 


Two minutes from North Station 


in a few 


new 


Persian Lamb Coats, 


automobile wear, 


875.89 to $195.00 


Sable Squirrel Coats, 3 36, 40, 45 and 52 inches long, made 
from beautiful heavy sbink lined throughout with plain Rring 
and broeade silks. Special prices, 


$100.00, $125.00, $145.00 and $158.00 


52 inches long, 


36, 45 to 
$9750.03 to $4,280.00 


Mink Coats, 


Ne) s)~ 
ehednmedl 


ad. and 


PORTLAND ST, 
get special 


tecomedl 


full /oack, la rge 
Special price | 


$85.00 


SCARFS AND MUFFS 


Mole Skin Scarfs ... 
Mole Skin Muffs 


Australian Opossum Sets, 
Special prices.... $68.00, $75.00, 


Natural Opossum Scarfs and Ties, 
$15.00 to $35.00 


/Natural Opossum Muffs $25.00 to $28.00 


White Fox Sets, Scarfs and Muffs, 
$158.09 to 


Ermine Sets, Scarfs and Muffs, 
$70.60 to 


-$35.0D to 
$40.00 to 


$25.00 to 
$35.30 to 


MEN’S FUR AND FUR-LINED 
COATS 


Men’s Raccoon and Fur Coats —For automobile and 
carriage wear $75 to $195 


Brown Marmot Coats, .made_ with 
shawl collar, lined throughout with satin. 


————— 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORS 


Renovating and 
refinishing 


Metal 
Weather 
Strips 


R T Adame & Co 
24 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 
$500.00 || ———— Se 


$350.00 M. J. WOODFORD 


$275.00 
ORGANIST 


$58.00 
$95.00 Piano, Theory and Harmony 
14 W. 24th St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Instruction in practical carpentry seen in building of wagon 
boxes and model house 


boys and girls of the country districts 
into clubs with the object of stimulating 
interest in the farm and the farm home? 
There are corn-raising contests, nt for 


tural education. But for the last 10 
years it has been in deep earnest about 
its greatest industry, and has made 
a good showing. It is significant of the 
understanding of the state’s needs that 
now exist among all classes of its people 
that a newspaper man recently asked 
by eastern visitors, “What is the biggest Sable Fox Sets, 
thing in Nebraska?” directed them to 3ut Nebraska’s chief attempt to keep 

ae capes: experiment station at the boys and girls on the farms is its and graduates knwo brought about. Natural Red Fox Sets 

incoln === ~ = — 
————— eee ee ——— |} Cross Fox Sets 


Here, upon 320 acres of fine farm land | 
Natural Blue Fox Set 


at the edge of the city, are carried on 
Ask for Blue and White Fox Set 


various experiments designed to improve 
Gray and White Fox Sets 


-$16.50 to ee 
$12.00 to $75.0 


Scarfs and' sy 
$85.00, $95.00 


and bush 
be excellent 


$75.00 


with head 
sets would 


muffs 
These 


large 
pears : 


Pointed Fox Sets, 
tail, large one-skin 
value at $125.00. 
Many other styles i in Pointed Fox Sets, 


From $76.99 to $333.00 
baum marten dye. $68.00 to $95.00 


$95.00 to $145.00 
-- $150.00 to $275.00 
$410.00 
$230.00 
$223.00 
$35.00 to $125.00 
$95.00 
$38.00 
$38.00 


contests, and so on, for the boys, and for 
the girls there are tests of proficiency) in 
sewing and cooking. These young peo- 
ple receive careful direction and eriti- 
cism from the teachers in charge. 


yet, 


$235.00 
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Mink Scarfs 
Mink Muffs 


Black Fox Scerfs....... 
Black Fox Muffs 


the crops, the stock, the conditions of 
farm life; and here also are gathered be- 
titeen 600 and 700 students, enrolled in 

Black Lynx Scarfs.... 
Black Lynx Muffs 
Pointed Wolf Scarfs 


the university courses in agriculture and 
Pointed Wolf Muffs 


home economics, and in the secondary |. 
school of. agriculture. 

FURS FOR MISSES AND 
CHILDREN | 


$35.00 to 
-$17.00 to 
.$25.00 to 


One of the changes that has taken place 
in Nebraska in the last 20 years is the 
‘great, increase in the wheat production. 
The early farmers tried spring wheat, 
and failed. Now spring wheat is raised 
only in the northern part of the state, 
and winter wheat has fairly displaced 
king corn in some regions, Since 1895, 
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Office: C. & P. 
Residence: C. 


Otto C. Nordhoff 


St. Paul 2868 
Tel., Gilmor 1980-R 


Tel. 
& 2. 


UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS 


the acreage of wheat has been doubled 
and the production trebled, until now 
Nebraska has an annual wheat crop of 
from 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 bushels. It 
not only furnishes its own bread and 
cakes and biscuit, but has an immense 
surplus that goes to feed the world. 
. The station has encouraged this develop- 
ment. Also, by experiments extending 
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Fur Coats, Scarfs ‘and Muffs for misses and children 
8 to 18 years, in all the popular furs, such as near-seal, 


: seal-dyed muskrat (Hudson seal), caracul, sable, squirrel, 


krimmer, ete. 


Men’s Fur Lined Coats —cloth, lined with natural 
and blended muskrat; es rs of Persian lamb or unplucked 


otter ... $85 to $275 
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SPECIAL, 
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REAL ESTATE 


FRANKLIN BUILDING, N. E. Cor. Balti 
more and North Streets 


Residence: €16 N. Carroliton Avenye 
Fh seve. 8 ctemk. » w-wh Wate Fe ; é 
' SHIRTMAKER, 


STRATTON 2% Liberty St. 
{4 MADRAS SHIRTS..... 
14 IMPORTED MADRA AS 
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Is that Boy of Yours Getti 
——-|he best Education’ 


The New School of Art| 


PREPARES students for practical work in 
gure and portrait 
ook cover 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MASS., WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 29, 1911 


———— 


cum 


S WHERE TO LOOK FOR INSTRUCTION & 


Educational Imstitutions 


Fa tg Ns 
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A SCHOOL WORTH INVESTIGATING 


ne Allen Schoo! for Bous 


WEST NEWTON. MASs. 


LOCATION counts for much in the life of a boy away from home: 
West Newton offers no temptations, but affords the very advan- 
tages parents wish for their boys. 


RECORD counts: In fifty-eight years five thousand students have 
come here from every State and Territory, and from foreign 
countries. 


EQUIPMENT counts: The Schcol, conducted on the cottage plan, 
uses five modern, well-equipped buildings, situated in beautifully 
shaded grounds. of over ten acres. Besides the residence of the 
Headmaster, housing the youngest pupils, there are the Senior 
Hall and Library, the Junior House and Dining Hall, the New 
Cottage, and the Recitation Hall, furnished for chanel service 
with a two manual pipe organ, a laberatory, work shop, and a 
splendidly equipxed gymnasium with large marble swimming pool. 
Four tennis courts end an athletic ficld of fine proportions adjoin 
the main grounds. 


TEACHERS count: The teachers are college trained and specialists 
in their departments. The ratio of feachers to pupils is one to 
six. [hese conditions give a tremendous advantage over the 
average public or private Fchool: College certificates issued. 


SPIRIT counts most of all: Masters and pupils live tocether in an 
atmosphere of good fellowship. Mutual respect removes friction. 
Kindliness that is not weakness‘diminishes discipline. Self- -govern- 
ment rules successfully here under the euidance of senior ex- 
perience. $2,000 are available in scholarships for boys «- proven 
worth. 


Let us send you a catalogue and advise vou on your boy's par- 


ticular case. 
Bo IS 


a A PDRESS== 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Ajlen School for 


Box 22 


Ly 


LOUIS .D. MARRIOT, 


Is he getting the hroad viewpoint necessery for coilege or 
thar you, perhaps, had for a successful 
Start in life. The Manor Schoo] for + sea will develop the best that is in him. 
The beauty of its situation is in itseif an inspiration. Lecetedl 

rocky eminence, overlooking the sen, eve ry room -in the inain 1 

manding a magnificent view of Long Island Sound. Fifteen 

garden and orchard. Faculty of experienced, college-bred 

iy, sot rome for college or business, Upper and lower se hool, 

ali leading colleges. Buildings modern. Lot aid cold water in evi 
Laboratories, manual training shons. ete. Gymopuasinm build 
with basket ball courts, bowling alleys, etc, Athletic field. 
and booklet, address 


Is he progressing? 
business? Cive him a betier chunce 


“hl 


infor mat 


M. A., Headméester, Maror 


Schcol, Stamford, Conn. 


| PRIVATE LESSONS AND CLASS 


iss Herrick’s Studio of Expression 
—l)ramatic Art on a Scientific Basis 


Ten weeks’ course, complete, begins Jan. 16, 1912. 
WORK, SEND FOR CIRC 


BOSTON 


ULARS. 


86 ST. STEPHEN STREET, 


duty 


ee ne 


SS 


their receipt, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED 

PREPARATORY FOR MASS. INSTITUTE OP TECHNOLOGY, 

is at present filled to capacity, but applications wiil be tied in tire 

for possible vacancies or for next yeur. . 
FRANKLIN FT. KURT, Priucipal. 


fs) 
Svs. 


order of | 


551 BOYLSTON STREET (Copley Square), BOSTON, MASS. 


Klocution, 


t alent. 
Pierce 


a of English Speech and Expression 


English and Phy ysical ‘Tr: jiniwhe. Private and elass instrretion § in- 
Kxperienced teachers who develop your individual 
WARE LAUGHTON, PRINCIPAL, 


cluded in the regular courses. 
For catalog address MISS MARIE 
Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


TASELL SEMINARY 


i 


Auburndate, Mass.10 Milesfrom Boston |} 5,,,. 


A high 
women, 
paratory 
ing 

Home 
thoroughly 

Tennis, 
and 
Beautiful suburban 


G. M. WINSLOW, 


; 
& 
. 


MODERN SYSTEMS 
Correspondence School 


'6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
| OSCAR E. PERRIGO, M. E., Director 
Method provides practical HOME 
‘STUDY Courses. No elusses. Individuil 
| instruction only. Mark the position you 
/Wwant to qualify for aud mail this to us 
' today. 
! Cost Accountant, Ioreman of Manufacturing 
\flice Manager, Superintendent or Assistant 
Expert Time NKeeper,Plant Construction Engineer 
Shop Systematizer, Transfer and Tracing Clerk, 
Prodnetion Engineer, Foundry Superintencent, 
Foundry Foreman, Expert Foundry Clerk, 
Mechanica! DraftsmanMechanical Engineer. 
Special Courses to suit individual needs. 
Private Instruction to pupils in or near 
city. 


FOR YOUNG WOMFN 


for young 
college pre- 
includ- 


grade school 
offering regular, 
aud special courses, 
music, art and elocution. 
making in all its phases is 
taucht. \ 
boating, swimming, riding 
sports are encouraged. 
location. Address 


Ph. D., Principal | 
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other 


116 Woodland Road 
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A short ew to success ds yours. se business 
and professional man or woman—every boy and 
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gir!—should. know shorthand. We positively guar- 


painting, illustrating 
and commercial designing, fur- 


Pe y- L. GEORGE, 


: AD 
: rm - 6 
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niture, wall paper, textiles, interior decora- 
tion, mural and scené painting; day and 
evening classes; instructors, Vesper Lin- 
coin George, Instructor at State Normal Art 
School, seven years instructor at Lowell 
Textile School: Douglas John So 10 
years head of Win. H. Chase School, Xa; 
frank J, Marshall, practical ee in 
metal and enumel. Send for prospectus to 
209 Pleasunt st.. Boston. 


"Boston School of Telegraphy 
i - 18° BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
iccccumhy Taught Day and Evening. 
Kailroad, Commercial, Wireless. 

. New Pupils Start’ Daily. 
Write for Our Free Prospectus. 


: pe a 
ZLaura Lambert 
READER — 


Teaching of Bible Reading 
> Evening Classes. Graduate 
27 CUMBERLANI 


a Speciaity. 
as 


? S, Soe et r 
ewan: 
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antee to teach you with perfect success, 

your own home by maij, in only 30 days. 

sands of suceessful students prove that we can 

do it. FREE BOOK—'‘'Shorthand in 30 Days’’— 

tells every detail of.this wonderful new metbod. 

Tells how you can easily learn the system that 

is 50 years ahead of the rest, in just your spare 

time. Just a postal brings the facts. Address 
AGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

842 Chicago Opera House Block, (11) Chicago 


WOODRIDINGS SCHOOL 


PINNER, ENGLAND 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. .Thovrough and well. balanced Edu- 
ention. Modern Methods. Head Mistress, 
MISS NEAL. : 


| VIOLET TRENE WELLINGTON 
TEACHES OF EXPRESSION 


Powers Method 


land 
yi owe fe Westland rte rad be B. cat M, Boston ee 


Boston—Y. M. 


(, A—Schoo 


NOW 


College Preparatory 

Polytechnic 

Law 

‘Automobile | 
‘Cooperative 


teachers and assistants; ample 


nasium, athletics, 


ing sessions. 
ARTHUR S&S. 
GEORGE W. MEHAFFEY, 
General Secretary: 


Over 2000 men and boys enrolled last year. 


vocational advice and training; unusual facil- 
ities for the moral, physical, intellectual, social and spiritual 
Cevelopment of men and boys. 
which school or feature interests you and whether day or even- 


JOHNSON, 


2-8-10 Ashburton Place 


Telephone Haymarket 1415 


OPEN 


Electrical 

Business 

Commerce and Finance 
Cooperative Business 
Engineering 


. 80 lecturers, 
equipment and facilities; gym- 


Write for a catalog stating 


President 
FRANK P, SPEARE, 
Kducational Director. 


New 


Addr 


car Book on Regues 


( 
For 


Finishing school:—Studies entireiy elcctive. 
Advanced Elective Courses for high school 
graduates; 
examinaticn). 


Music with eminent men. 


with swimming pool; 
this summer. 

Mr. and 
dav, 
tere 
year. Our numbe 
this year. 


NE ic : VY TON, MASS. | 


GIRLS 


also College Certificate (no 


Pipe Organ; New Gymnasium 
new building 


Mrs. Jewett are at the school every 
and will be pleased to see anyone in- 
sted in chcosing a sckool for next 
Ts are absolutely full for 


<<. 77 SUMMIT STREET 


GIRLS’ BOARDING DEPT. 
1218 East 4/th Street. 


Primary, Intermediate, Gr amine2r and 
fiigh Schocl courses clered. 


” > Y . y 3 
boys Gnd cirts 
«7 


Hy applying to 
iT1h &. 47th St. 


Catalogues 


The Boyes 
iNE BBYSSE 


Separate builaings and in cividual maperinientean jor 


Nn SCO 


BCARDING DEPT. 
Lake Avenue. 


Primary, Intermediate and Gra:mar 
school courses offered. 


BOY 


ra 
Wy 
£991 


OF | Telephone 
rm Drexel 6081 


MISS A. BOYE SEN, 
(Ni 


YOU KNOW 


With our practical imstruction in 
and ladies’ tailoring, 
mum cost. 

Drop in at the College 
do in the way of turning out a well-ma‘ 

INDIVIDUAL 
K EISTER’S LADIES 
Fortieth and Cottare 
SS 4S X44 RO OO * OO’ 


iy 


PRINCIPIA PARK mi 


An educational institution far 
dormitories. 
Charge 


KikiLD 


new 
hool course. 


utions to EL. RB. Secretary. 


designing, 
your work will result in perfect garments and et a niini- 


and see what an inexperienced person really can 


TAILORING COLLEGE 


x SAS ASA, a. \< 


THE PRINCIPIA 


boys 
Kindergarten, primary, 
for boarding pupils, 


we" 


HON | T0 SEW 2 


cutting, titting. dressmaking 


de and well-fitting garment, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Ave., 


Grove Chicago. 


A 
>» »” * ¥ 


ia ST. LOUIS, MO. 
and girls. Corps of efficient teachers, 
grammar grades and a six-yeur high 
S500 aud s5500. Address all communi- 


A bon rding and day si ‘hoo! for virls 
and high school courses, preparatory for 
tional opportunities offered in a co llege 
partment. Out-of-door sports, horseback 
dress MRS. C, L. WATSON, Principil, 


THE WATSON SCHOOL 


The Watson School, 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


berkeley Hills. Ilementary 
‘ tntigwe taken of the educa- 
Boys ndtmitted to the primary de- 
io pedestrian trips. For catnlogue ad- 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


the 
Advi 


ainong 


For Western Girls 


College preparation and fine athletics 


in their own bright climate. 


For Eastern Girls 


Iiqual educational advantages 
superior climate. 


The Miss Wolcott School 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and 
Vellesley. 


Send for circular® 


and a 


MAY ELEANOR SCANTLIN 
Reader and Teacher of Expression. Pri- 
vate and Class Instruction; also evening 
classes. Graduate Leland Powers School. 

Studio 38 Westland Ave., Suite 42, 


Ldn te 3 7 uiccicatate 
THE ANNA MORGAN STUDIOS 
A SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Course in Dramatic Art, Diction and 
Reading. Special course in Shakespeare nue 
The yeagay ko snsereee eos of the Bible. | 
For ter and information address 
825 FINE PARTS BLDG., CHICAGO,’ baw 


‘Chandler Normal Shorthand School . 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


~ 


Day and evening classes. Circular upon request. 
Conversation; coaching. Mme. Les- 


F rrene labay. 37 Falinouth St.. Boston 


Children’s Class Sat. mornings. 


_SELE- ea 


Miss Guild’s and Miss Evans’ 
SCHOOL 
29 FAIRFIELD ST., 


Corner of Commonwealth Ave. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Special course for older girls, including 
Languages, History of Art, Sewing, Milli- 
nery and Cooking. 


Short Story Wniting 


A course of forty Jessons in the histor 
4 form, structure, and writing of the Sho 
} Story, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editc 
{ Lippincott’s Magazine. 

wer one hundred Home Stud: : 
ofessors in Harvara 
Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Mr. senha 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence Sehool,Cept.371 Springfield, Mass 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS 


The Fenway, Number 23, Boston, Mass, 

College Preparatory, General Courses, Girls 

admitted to day school.ut 13 years of age. 
——— J. Chamberlayne, Principal. 
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LELAND POWERS 
SCHOOL 


OF 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


177 Huntirgton Avenue, Boston 
STUDY WITH A MASTER SEND FOR CATALOG 


LELAND POWERS 


IMPERSONATIONS FROM 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Address LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
177 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


};EVENING 


Franklin Academy 
136 BoylstonSt.,Boston 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS OF ALL AGES 
individual instruction day & evening; Schoo! now onen 


Shorthand. and Typewriting 


$15.00 a Month 
Book-keeping and Typewriting 
(Including Penmanship) 

$15.00 a Month 
RATES 
(Boys and Girls Admitted) 


- $1.00 a Week 


Private Tutoring in Grammar and High 
School Studies, 
Special Students May Enter at Any 
Time, 


School of Lxpression 


DR. S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., Presidert. 


Special Courses 
‘Saturday Afternoons and Even- 


| ings and Summer Terms 
Students may enter at any time. 
Dr. Curry is the Author of, 


“The Vocal and Literary 
Interpretation of the “Bible,” 


Regular Courses | 


For Readers, Teachers, Speakers | 
and Dramatic Artists 


“For years the work of this school | 
has attracted the interested attention of | 
earnest scholars and lenders of thought | 
Who appreciate the importance of un in- | 
stitution where the - great fundamental , and Other Works. 
laws of expression are applied to the ; Booklets and Cati#logue seit on appli- 
noble art of public ‘spe aking. caution. 


ilice, 301 Pierce bldg. Copley Sqtare, Boston, Mass 


BRADFORD 
ACADEMY 


For Young Women 


ie 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


One Hundred and Eighth Year 


Thirty, miles from Boston, in the 
beautiful Merrimac Valley. Ex- 
tensive grounds and modern equip- 
ment. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. General course of five 
yedrs and two years’ course for 
High School graduates. Address 


MISS LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M. 


PRINCIPAL 


offers to students an excellent course to sci 
ment a High School or College Course. 


Teackers and platform artists sent to every state in the 
Union. 


Courses for students of all ages in Elocution, Physical and 
Voice Culture, Literature, Debate and Public Speaking. 
Evening ard: Summer Classes. Catalog sent on application to 


DEAN ROSS, Huntington Chambers, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 
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“WOME EN : - KNOW THE LAW ” 


This School offers either complete legal 
education or specialized training a lowe ‘vari- 
ous lines. For example, Contracts, Real Prop- 
erty, Wills and Probate, DeedS and Mortgages 
Landlord and Tenant, Partnership, Corpora- 
tions, Sales of Personal Property, ete. 
\ Two departments, Day and Evoning, The 
\time required is from ene tu threc lectures a 
week, according tu conrse elected. Every 
teacher is an experienced lawyer and Instrne- 
tor. <A special course in preparation for bar 
examinations is offera?each year. 

(‘all or write for catalogue and information to 
suioat Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Yvu sit 


AW RSS 


cau, 


ARTHUR W. MACLias, 


Night and Day School, 
Schools. 
school in the 
161 SU 
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|; MISS BESSIE G. WHITING 


Reader and Teacher of Expression 


(yraduate Leland Powers School, ’09. 
i studio, 54 Preston Koad, Somerville. 


“CLAYTON & CRAIG 
Auto, Electrical, Aviation | 
Classes now forming. Largest electrical | 
Call or write for catalog 


worid. 
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Normal Institute of Music 


Fotsdam, N. ef ' 


A Training School 


For Supervisors of Music 


If you wish to become a super- 
visor of music, write for a circu- 
lar. 4 

If you wish thorough training in 
all the fundamentals of broad mu- 
sicianship leok up the Crane school. 

If you wish the opportunity to 
teach music under expert super- 
vision this is a part of the training 
of supervisors at the Crane Schooh 

The schools that employ Crane 
Supervisors are said to have the 
best school music in the country. 


"| ( Accountancy forC PA. 


Professional education in account- 
ancy prepares for practice of new 
and uncrowded profession and for 
greater earning power in private 
employment. Evening classes witn 
lectures by practicing accountants 
and lawyers. Rigorous training 
upon full professional basis insures 
success in practice and in admission 
examinations. 70-page catalogue fur- 
nished upon application. Address 


Pace Institute of Accountancy 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 


aay Terminal, 50 Church St., N. aa 
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Effective Acivertising 
For Schools im 1912 


3 ee ee Bes 
should include }the Monitor in the list of mediums 


to be used. 


It reaches high-class families, 


able 


to place their children in good schools and desirous 


of knowing where such schoals may be found. 


Any advertisement accepted by, the Monitor carries 


with it much \weight. A principal 


(name on 


request) wrote us,Aug. 24, 1911: 


_ “T wish to say that the advertisement has brought 
great results andi I shall consider it a privilege to be 
able to advertise: in’ the Monitor next year.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MON NITOR; BOSTON, ‘Mass. WEDNESDAY, 


NOVEMBER 29, 1917 


ALASKA 


LIVING ON HOPES 


By J 


From the Point of View of a Resident of the Interior 
FREDERICK HEILIG, Editor Fairbanks Times 


| acer dee Alaska—There is an in- 


summer 
sunsets; 


Alaska, with 
and gorgeous, 


its balmy 
sustained 


} 
} 
| 


nights | 


with) 


the wildfire of the spectral aurora upon | 
. ' 
the winter blanket of snow, and the vast | 


unknown wilderness, the land of 
where, the unchallenged domain of 
numerable moose and caribou and bear. 
There is an tndefinable fascination about | 
the Northland that takes hold upon the) 
emotional part of every person who sets | 
foot upon the soil of Alaska, even if 
only for a brief period. Once in Alaska | 
there is always the desire to return to 
Alaska. 

But the dreams of the present-day 
Alaskans are dreams of material things. 
Romance is lim‘tei to visions of material 
riches under the hills, or strewn along 
the channel of some ancient water 
course, now buried deep beneath the val- 


*n- | 


no- | 


ley surface. The Alaskan is still in the 


Y That is why, 
nificant event of the year, 
carries with it more of promise for the 
cr 
= 
he will answer 
sound puzzling. 
vou that at the present time he expects 


'more good from the recent visit of Sec- 
; 7s? | 
Fisher to Alaska than from any-| 
but, 


retary 


thing else. It is all a promise, 


1 of Alaska than any other one thing, | 
you in a way that may} 

He will probably tell) 
|Alaska miners, 


if you were to ask an| priation of $1,000,000 for five years for 
finite depth of poetic inspiration in| Alaskan what he considers the most sig: | the construction, improvement and.main- 
the event that! tenance of 
when 


Alaskans seem to have great confidence | 


in Secretary Fisher, and perhaps. expect | 
more of him than his office will ever 
permit>him to perform. For 
Fisher has promised 
measures to cure thie 
which Alaska suffers 


to 
disability 
because 


Secretary | 


‘and ehild 


| 


take prompt 
from | 
of the | 


change in the Jand policy of the federal | 


government. 

Alaska has reached a 
ition. The bonanza placer 
been gouged out. The 


stage of trans- 
riches have 
mineral re- 


{ 


| heart 


| 


inually. 


lin the world. 


‘of 
| which will be made accessible by 


is not much 
you. consider that Alaska has an 
area of 590,884 square miles, and meas- 
ures 800 miles one way and 1100 miles 
tle other. It will save much money for | 
because today as much | 


roads. That 


as one-half the total output of the gold | 


mines of interior Alaska is eaten up in 
transportation charges The transporta- 
tion burden of every white man, woman 
in inland’ Alaska is $350 an- 


Upon. cheaper and better -transporta- | 
tion depends the improvemert in the, 
habitability of Alaska. Contrary to 
general opinion on the Alaska 
has one of the most desirable climates 
The Tanana valley, in the | 
of the territory, contains millions | 
of fertile agricultural  Jand 


outside, 


acres 


STERN WHEEL STEAMERS ON RIVER AT FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


View of docks of busy little city in interior of territory which is waiting for railroad devel- 
opment and opening of coal fields 


age of the gun and the pick—the gun | 


wherewith to provide meat for his table 


and robes for his bed, and the pick to} 
i } 


pry a passageway to the treasures which | 


nature during myriad years has_ been. 


covering ever deeper. There are towns, 
to be built 


habited by a cosmopolitan people, 


and villages, sure, and in- | 
and | 
and | 
but | 


last | 


provided with most of the comforts 
‘the luxuries of the great outside; 
Alaska still a frontier—the 
frontier of America. 

The new Alaska is barely more than) 
a'decade old. There was Southeasterh | 
Alaska before that time, a bit of coast, 
and Sitka; but they are so close to the 
outside as to be almost a part of the 
states. The big interior was unmapped | 
in 1898. Population came with a rush 
in 1900—a stampede of prospectors and 
fortune-hunters to the gold-mixed sands 
of the beach at Nome. Then followed 
the stampede to Fairbanks, in the heart 
of the inland empire, and within two 
years 15,000 ‘energetic workers were 
hauling up,$19,000,000 a year from be- 
neath the creek beds and adding it to 
the golden wealth of the world. Other 
‘amps have been built throughout the 
territory since then, and towns have 
grown up along the south coast, until 
the map of Alaska is now fairly well 
covered with dots. Yet the census for 
1910 shows that Alaska gained only 764 
in population during the 10 active years 
of her life. 

During these same 10 years great 


1S 


or 


| trom 


| in property 


changes have taken place in the United 
States proper. New ideas of the duties 
of the federal government as trustee of 
the public domain have been conceived 
and the government has been struggling 
to adjust. its machinery to the new ideas. 
The liberal policies of the government 
which built up the advancing frontier of 
the nation from the beginning were 
questioned. The growth of great cor- 
porations, the tendency toward mon- 
opoly, the spectacle of great areas of 
public resources gravitating into the 
hands of combinations and syndicates, 
caused the administrators of the business 
of the nation to pause. The change of pol- 
icy caught Alaska squarely in the mid- 
dle. Alaska. had a larger population in 
the mid-census season than she has to- 
day. 

That is why, when an Alaskan is 
asked what has been done in the terri- 
tory during the past vear, he must stop 
to consider. There has been no accom- 
plishment to report—nothing beyond the 
routine of an annual production of gold, 
fish and furs. There have~ been move- 
ments of population from one camp to 
another, from Fairbanks to the Iditarod, 
and, later in the season, from all parts 
of interior Alaska to the new camp of 
Ruby City on the Yukon river; but the 
permanency of these developments re- 
mains problematic. There has been 
progress in agriculture; more homesteads 
have been taken up, and the agricultu- 
ral production has been greater. The 
condition of the native Indians has also 
shown improvement, thanks to the pa- 
tient efforts of practieal missionaries. 
But few Alaskans stop to count what 
has been done during the year. 

Everybody in Alaska is looking to- 
ward the future—hoping and waiting. 
Alaskans are“strong on hoping; optimism 


if 4 natural trait of the pioneer and the! 
_ But he is impatient when it 
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sources that remain are lower in value. 
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wrung |! nature en- 


than 


operators, 


must be rom by 


terprises and costlier 


ot 


larger 


outfits individual mini 


ne 


or must await lower costs of operation. 


The kevuote of the resumption of ad-j 1 rid) 
* ite soil, rich 


cult 
mote 
result 
ihave 


vancement m tle material progress and 
presperity of Alaska is transportation— 


hand 


Chea per 


and capital, which goes in hand 


With transportation. trans: 
portation started to come into Alaska 
the south in the form 
railways to the navigable waters of the. 
interior, and capital started to 
along the lines of thie 


coast of | 


rail- 


| 


‘present 
the |to 
, son 


\interior 


; spend the resi 


invest | 


Ways; but suddenly the coal lands were | 


and the 
railways 


withdrawn 
supply upon 
depending was 


Much 


‘from entry, 
Which the 
cut. off. 


were 


agitation has undoubtedly kep 


building. But the empire-builders 
Alaska have visions of at least 
miles of rail in the near future. It 1s 
proposed to build a trunk line the length 
of the territory from east to west, 
the port of Haines in 
Alaska, 
and the Yukon rivers to Nome, 
ing sea 
miles. From the port of Cerdova on the 
eastern side of the south coast, the Cop- 
per River & Northwestern railway, which 
now penetrates 200 miles into the in- 
terior and which is in a position to tap 
the eastern coal fields, wili\ be continued 
to the grand 
From the port of Seward v1 the western 
side of the south coast the Alaska North- 
ern railway, which now penttrates 70 
miles into the interior, and which is in 
position to tap the westerr. coal fields, 
will be continued around by the east 
side of Mt. McKinley and tlrough the 
mountain pass to the Grand Trunk line. 
This latter road would pass through the 
coal fields of the Tanana, 50 miles out 
ofj Fairbanks, which are five times the 
combined area of the inuch-_talked-of 
Bering river and Matanuska coal fields 
combined. 

To construct these roads, the. Alaskans 
depend upon the assistance of the fed- 
eral government. It is proposed to secure 
assistance of the same kind the govern- 
ment gave to the Philippine islands in the 
construction of their railways. That is, 
the government will be asked to guar- 
antee the payment ofsinterest on the con- 
struction bonds, taking liens on the roads, 
or entering into an agreement with the 
roadbuilders for an equal division of the 
profits between the builders and the ter- 
ritory. President Taft has recommended 
government assistance for the construc- 
tion of railways in Alaska, and in fact 
they could not be built without govern- 
ment aid; because the population is too 
sparse at the present time to make a 
railway pay, and besides the government 
has effectually discouraged the investors 
who have already ventured upon Alaska 
enterprises. , 7 

However, the railways are not <e- 
garded as sufficient. Transportation does 
not end at the track-side or at the dock. 
Alaska today is settled only along the 
borders of the rivers and along the tide- 
water. To cover the entire territory 
with mines and farms and villages re- 
quires a system off good wagon roads, 
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It may not be understood 
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some 
is ishing 
anything 
It because Congress the 
Legislature Alaska has. Alaska 
depends upon Congress for everything — | 
and upon the influence of the secretary | 
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To The WEST INDIES | 
PANAMA CANAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


|2 GREAT CRUISES | 


By the New Lriple Screw Steamer 
“LAURENTIC”, 14,892 Tons 
JANUARY 20 31 DAYS 
FEBRUARY 24 $150 AND UP 
Programs and Particulars from 
PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT., 
$4 State St., Bostgn. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


Lands of Sunshine 


to give 
woman has to ask. 
ter. 


store 1S 


haven't it, it is 
nearest newsstand. 
for it, it is no 
re: iding table. 


If you 
than your 
subseribing 
than your 


If 


OU can buy everything it contains for 15 cents. 
go to it; it comes to you. It will come to you every month for a year 
for $1.50. In it you will find your gowns, hats, recipes for cooking and 
menus for dinners, help in the nursery, ideas about entertaining, “what 

e for Christmas—in short, you will find every question answered that a 

It will supply you with a choice assortment of reading mat- 

It covers 


every department of a woman’s life. 


no farther 
you 
farther 


It will furnish pictures for framing and hanging on your walls. 
The name of this wonderful department 


away 
are 
away 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


The Biggest . Department 
Store in the World 


You do not have 


to 


The best of it is for the ° 
children / 


Children are certainly woman’s 
home companions. There are some 
in nearly every Companion home. 
A certain part of Woman’s Home 
Companion is edited expressly for 
chikiren. In the Christmas number 
there are Christmas presents that 
you can make for the children; 
there are Christmas presents chil- 
dren can make for you and their 
friends; there is a whole page of 


y 


dolls’ clothes designed by some of 
the best fashion designers in the 


give for \ 


What to 
Christmas 


Phat’s the question. Christ- 
mas need not be marred by 
puzzling about appropriate 
Christmas presents. 15 cents 
spent for the Christmas num- 
ber of the Woman's Home 
Companion will give you more 
ideas than you have people to 
ideas 
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WCMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


less t 


ntained” 


“The Five O’clock Train” 


ised the man who asked her to marry him, that 


with his father and mother, it would mean 
another man. He, too, 
question ig which five o'clock train did the girl take. 


and the Woman’s Home Companion, 


“When a Man Loves’ 


“ves.” 


This particular man was about to marry one 
of the wedding he fell in love with her 
What could he do and what did he do? 

the first instalment is in the December number. 
with ‘three numbers of the Woman’s Home Companion 


boarders 
up, and the 


the 


and 
it 


it. 


i i es 
gave 


Boysie wanted 
didn’t. Bovysie 
hoarders: got it. What caused them to 
change their point of view? This amus- 
ing and appropriately illustrated 15c 


story with the December 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Some geod stories at bargain prices 


is the story of a girl who could not make up her mind. 
if she was there to 
meet the five o’clock train to go home with him and get acquainted 


But 


was going home on the five o'clock train. 
This story 


girl, but within four days ° 
bridesmaid and she with, him. 
This is a three-part stery, and 


Complete story, 45c 


costs 


“The Boarding House Graphophone” 


country (they are the very latest 
fashions in dolls’ clothes); there is 
a department for mothers of young 
children entitled, ‘“‘The Professional 
Mother.” There is ,something for 
children of all ages in every num- 
ber of the 
WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


She prom- 


was 
The 


15c 


there 


The Jack and Betty Book 


has delighted every child who has 
seen it; In EVERY number of the 
Companion there is bound in a 
page which can be made into a 
eut-out book, “The Adventures 
of Jack and Betty.’ > No child has 
been able to resist the fascina- 
tion of \this book. First comes 
the pleasure of making the book, 
next the pleasure of following the 
adventures of Jack and Betty 
through the book, and finally the 
pleasure of giving the book to some 
less “fortunate child. Your little 
folks simply must see “The Adven- 
‘tires of Jack and Betty” in the 
Christmas number of the 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Hang good pictures on 
your walls 
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subserip? 


The woman who makes her own clothes 

as well as the woman who wants the latest fashion ideas for use 
in conference with lier 
of fashions not only helpful but a necessity. 
Crould, the editor of the Fashion Department, is one of the fash- 
ion authorities of the world. 
gowns, 
ings of dress are frequently any one of them worth the cost of 

a vear’s subscription to the : 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


for 


own dressmaker will find the departments 
Grace Margaret 


What she says is right. The ideas 


hats, wraps, underwear and other belong- 


Cret 


It is a 


easily be worth 15 dollars. 
in the 


money. 


the Christmas number of 
VWOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


whole department stor¢ full of bargains. 
dred ideas in every nurhber worth 15 cents. 
Economical buying is spending money 
right place, where you get the largest amount for your 
15 cents spent for the Christmas number of? the 


\Voman's Home Companion will be a good investment. 
381 Fourth Avenue, 


There are a hun- 
Some of:-them could - 


Ide 


New York 


oo —__ -—--- 


southern Alaska Is 
Alnskans as a momen- | 
If Secr-iary Fisher sue-| 
ution of the Alaska land | 
providing Alaska! 


to re- | 


occn sion. 


in a sol 


and in an 


depend, the people of 
able to make a report of 
by the dawn; 
day. | 


safely 
be 
ble achievement 

Thanksgiving 


may 

mav 
ta ng 

yf another 
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TRAVEL 


To The MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT, Via The 
RIVIERA and ITALY 


| 5 WINTER VOYAGES 
Mammoth Steamers 


:“CEDRIC” 
10 JAN. 24 


By the 
“ADRIATIC” 
DEC. 2 JAN. 
FEB, 21 MAR. 6 
Ask for Detniled Itineraries 
WHITE STARLINE 
54 State St., Boston 


/ 


RN | 


“CHRISTMAS SHIPS” 


OF THE 


NORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD 


Take you to Nuremberg, where you 
can see Santa Claus making toys for , 
the whole world. . Tuesday and 
Thursday sailing for 


LONDON — PARIS — BREMEN | 


Prinz Fried. Wilhelm, December 9, 
at 10 A. M. The last “Christmas 
Ship” is the Kronprinz Wilhelm, 
leaving New York December 14, at 
10 A. 


Mediterranean Christmas Ships | 


Are the Koenig Albert, December 2 
and Berlin, December 9, at 11 A. M.,, 
stopping at Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
and Genoa, 

Cruise to Black Sea and Caucasus. From 
Genoa April 28 to May’ 29, 1912—$200 up. 
Cruise to Polar Regions. From Bremen 
July 18 to August 15, 1912—$125 up. 
OELRICHS & COMPANY, General Agents 
33 and 85 State St., Boston 


ITOR. READERS TRAVEL 
_IN WAYS Gea gees 


me 
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HOLIDAY SAILINGS 


WHITE STAR LINE 


BOSTON-QUEENSTOWN-LIVERPOOL 

Arabic, Dec. 5, 9 a.m. Megantic, Jan. 23 
Boston-Azores: Mediterranean. 

Canopic, Dec, 12, 3 p. mm. ___Feb. 3, Mech. 


LEYLAND | LINE 


Boston-Liverpool 
One Cliss Cabin Service (IT). 
Rate to Liverpool, $50. 
Devonian, Dec.2,6:30 a.m. Armenian,Dec.9 
OFFICE: 84 STATE ST., BOSTON 


16 


CUNARD LINE 


CHRISTMAS SAILING 


Boston, (ueenstown, Liverpoo] 
S. S. FRANCONIA 
| December 9 Noon —. 
LOW. WINTER RATES 
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Fart WI 4co0, 126 STATE ‘ST 
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TO AND 


70> PORTO RICO 


The delight of a trip to and around Porto Rico is 
heightened, by a tour of the Island on one of our big 
swift steamers, equipped with every ocean comfort. 
The steamer is your hotel during the entire cruise of 16 
ddys and the low rat., $110, covers every expense of 
the trip and return to New York. Stops made at the 
interesting ports of San Juan, Ponce and ‘Mayaguez, 
are sufficiently long to the to see 
thoroughly these three important cities. is 
also time for a journey across the Island over the 


Wworld-famous Military Read. 


traveler 
There 


enable 


Plan NOW to enjoy this wonderful trip to and 
around the “Island of Enchantment,” with its fasci- 
nating tropical scenery, thriving industries and match- 
less climate. If desired, you mav extend your’stay 
on the, Island and return by a later boat without 
additional cost for stpp-over brivslege. 


Sehd for booklet’.“D” and further details. 


New York & Porto Rico Steamskip Co, 


General Office, 11 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 


GO THIS 
WINTER TO 


Fill your winter vacation; with-the charm, of Ou 
Whether you plan a few days’ outing or an extended - $5 
visit, Cuba, and particularly Havana, offers .2 most e,. 
interes¢ing variety of diversions. Se 4 | 

The trip from New York to Havana is short and ~ x 
attractive for those who have but ten days’ time. © *~ 
It is a delightful outing on sunny seas, with the 
charming scenery of the shores of the Southern * 
States, including the famous Florida East-, Coast. i 
resorts, which are passed in full view. The “fo 


days ashore ‘at Havana afford ample opportunity to mee - : 


visit all the points of interest. Or you may ,extend 
your trip and visit the interior of Cuba with its 
beautiful scenery nd. wonderful climate. There are 
many miles of excellent roadways and numerous 
alluring spots for one-day outings. The hotels are 
of the bést and offer a wide choice. - 


Write for booklet and descriptive matter 
\- Address Tourist Desk “A” 


New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co, 


General Office, Pier 14, East River, New York. 
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“Measure ” 


A Tire Lesson 


ro ‘ 
fac ie Nee 
- ca ee 


iq aS Plain as A-B-C 


that the SOOO Mile Guarantee of the 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. is better value 


than a 3500 miie guaran 


The initial price o: 
~pract? ically the same, 
one > guaranteed for 500 


The adahtiona 
Ajax -Gri aeb Rubber Company ts part of their 
' policy, and saves 30% on adjusiments. 


1500 miles guaranteed by the 
heir *° Fult 


Fhe men who buy Ajax Tires are good judges 
of value, and remain satished wiih their investment in 


n “ Full Measure ! res. 
‘dell Your Dealer You Insist Upon 
Having A 1 tres 


DEALERS: Write sod 
Dealers ar 


6“ rs 
jax “* Full Measure 


full in 
enabled 


orm: 


ion 
to get the 


Ajax-Grieb Rubber CC 


Factory: Trenton, N. J. 


796 Broadway, New 
Branches in Principal 


General Offices: 
Cities 


GERMAN DESIGNERS 


Betriech. 


EWELS 


DIAMONDS, RUBIES 
EMERALDS, PEARLS 
SAPPHIRES 


PENDANTS 


BRACELETS 
SAUTOIRS 
RINGS 


AND THE NEW 
JABOT. PIN 


MOUNTED IN 
PLATINUM 


Smith | 
aiferson fo. 


52 SU IMER STR 
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by Brewster 
Quinby, ‘and 

Standard 
ty pes. 


Bodies 
& (Co., 
Matheson 
equipment—ten 
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ae 


ROY A FAVE COMPARY, 823 Eoyiston § St. ‘Boston 
a ES. 


: é aiken’ eiondertel oxy-acetylene welding 
rere op 1 ig by which it is possible to weld 


£, ‘Peerless Welding Co. 


derstand the possibilities of this work. 


~ 
+,” 


Y - a é = % 
Pibtouonres USER 
“SHOULD KNOW 


en aluminum parts, cast iron cyln- 
ders, auto frames, axles,.axle housings, 
pete., etc., making them as good as new. 
dt is 2 wonderful process, and every au- 
tomobile and machinery user should un- 


Visitors are welcome, and we would 


~be pleased to show and explain our 
methods. 


ris Stanhope St. Tel. 287 Tre. 


Seen sensei 
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The New Rauch & ae Electrics 


are more beautiful and graceful in boay lines— 
>have more charming interiors and greater room 
than heretofore. 


q| Exit and entrance are made easier because of a dropped 
frame. | 
@ A longer wheel base 
smoother. =~ 

@ All of the exceptional qualities which have placed the 
Rauch & Lang, Electrics in a pre-eminent position have 
been retained. 

€] The patented control hich makes each Rauch & 
Lang Electric theft proof, fool proof and accident proof, 
is the greatest mechanical item ever placed on an electric 
car—it is an insurance policy against trouble—only 
Rauch & Lang Electrics have this feature. 


Ruse ewe §tN ALL LARGE CETIES 


makes riding more pleasing and 


THE D.C. TIFFANY CoO. 


136 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


In rear of 221 Cotmbus: Ave. 


FIVER JOHN SON. 
THERMOS — 
SCHOOL SETS 


A ‘ Consists of a high grade London made case 
.  * a genuine Thermos Bottle and metal 


unch Box. Price, $3 and $5. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. 


165-157 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


URS 


THE BEST IN ALL GRADES 


ACKSONG CO. 


GUARANTE ED | 
ie ROM the tips o’ the fingers 
-GLOVES F ; 
(4 anteed gloves fit and befit 
the wearer. ‘They .are cut_and 


made by glovers of life experi- 


ripping accompanies each pair. 
A new pair for the old if the 
seams fail. Leathers the finest. 
All fashionable shades, $1.50, 
$2.00. 


WASHINGTON | STREET WASHINGTON erRERT 
Cones of OF . 659 Under the Gai iety, ft 
| Malt b “ORDERS. SOLICITED _ ee 


to the wrist, D. & P. guar-' 


ence:. A guarantee pert seam 


MORK 10 REDUCE ALL 
AUISE TO INIMUM 


| 


Simplicity in Color Schemes| 
of Private Cars — Reverse| 
True of Public Cabs =] 
Reyolution in Carburetors | 


RADIATORS 


SMALL 


General observations on the trend of 


innovations in German automobiles, as 
shown at the recent international auto- 
mobile exhibition § in 
that 
colors marks practically all automobiles 
intended for private use, but thet, on the 
other hand, the 


schemes 


make it 
great simpiicity in lines and 


Berlin, 
seem 


public cabs exhibit deco- 
in the puilders 
have apparently aimed to meet. supposed 
trial taste, 


rative vy hich 


proleti 


says Automobil- 


lt is noticed that 
German 


in nearly all of the 

at the exhibition 
the designers have gone to great lengths 
to reduce noise to a minimum. Especially 
the valve movements have been tiie 
object of attention, and this is ascribed 
largely to the influence of the 
motors and hegeal 
motors a 
room valve 


automcbiles 


valveiess 
success. In one of the 
heel on the mush- 
: sduslts the use of cams which 
almost imperceptibly from their 
circle, while in other cases the noise 
not really gemoved but muted 
and localized encasing valve 
springs, 
The 
row are 
crank hnaft 
Li ivi dtu; | 


rise 
ha: 
only 

the 
oil duets 


( nelosed 


and foree-feed oilers 
uniformly within the 
casing, and the duets to the 
bearings are frequently 
ks 1 out as ¢analizations In the motor 
ings. As the perfecting the oil 
teed has a considerable influence on the | 
exhaust and on the formation of earbor | 
in the chambers | 
and in the grooves of the piston riage | 
many attempts made to reg- 
ulate the that surplus oil 
will in the greatest 
particularly in those 
wr «ocircumstances cars are 
forced to many stops or half-stops in 
close traflic and are likely to emit nox- 
ious odors in the exhaust. 
are uniformly smaller than 
but much has been done to’ 
air cooling of the water- | 
system, Motors entirely cooled | 
by air other hand, com- 
pletely disappeared, even in the smallest 
Ca@rs. : 


of 


, 
vit.’ 


deposits combustion 


have been 


oil feed so 


escape combustion 
possible degree, 


trving when 


Radiators 
ast year, 
increase the 
cooling 
the 


have. on 
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‘manufacturing conditions 


READY TO TEST THE NEW CARS 
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TESTING DEPARTMENT OF THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION. READY TQ TRY OUT E-M-Fs. 


WIRE WHEELS SOON MAY BE ~ 
A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN AMERICA 


Continued Success in England, Together With Manu- 
Advantages and Rapid Deforestation 
Point to Early Adoption on Commercial Vehicles 


facturing 


A recent revival of interest in the sub-|!of rapid deforestation in one wood. pro- 
‘ject has ied to the belief in some quar- 
wire wheels (3 


long 
familiar 


before very 


become a sigl 


again will 
the highway, 


Topics. 


it 


says a writer in Automobile 


In particular its continued suecess In 


feeling 
here are 


opinion 


England, tog ether with a 
the 


of 


to 
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lar, tend strergchen 
the 
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wire is cne 
in this country. 

With lighter cars 
days, it gave small trouble 
and was hopefully regarded. 
powers, weights 


of the 
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rapid increase In 


that | ly 


simti- 
that 
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early 
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speeds certain difiiculties began to de- 
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No-Rim-Cut fires 
With or Without 
Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 


The Double- | hick 


Winter | read 


called “non-skids.” 
used to do away with chains. 
Then remember that this 


in existence. 


Deep-Cut- Blocks 


This is an extra tread, about 
as thick as our regular, vulcan- 
ized onto No-Rim*Cusé tires. 

This double thickness means 
unusual wear. It means that 
puncture becomes almost. im- 
possible. 

It means that the blocks can 
be cut very deep. And the extra 
tread is of very tough rubber. 
So the non-skid feature lasts. 

These blocks grasp the road 
surface with countless edges and 
angles—the most efficient device 
ever known against skidding. 

And the blocks widen out at 
the base, so the strain is dis- 
tributed just as widely as it is 
with smooth-tread. tires. 

Note all these adyantages, then 
judge for yourself what they 
mean to you: in-a Non-Skid tire. 


The Tires’ That Cut 
Tire Bills in Two. 


These Non-Skid treads, if 
wanted, come en Goodyear No- 
Rim- Cut tires. 

These are our patented tires— 
the tires which can’t, rim-cut— 
now the most pepyist tires7in 
America. 


The advantages are as plain as day. 


Compare this tread with the makeshifts commonly 


Compare it with the flimsy, short-lived projections 


™ 


tread comes on No-Rim-Cut 


tires—10 per cent oversize—now the most popular tires 


Let someone show them to you. 


With ordinary tires—clincher 
tires—23 per cent of all the 
ruined tires: are rim-cut. Out of 
700,000 ~No-Rim-Cut tires sold, 
not one ever rim-cut. 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 
10% oversize. That means 10% 
more air—l0% greater carrying 
capacity.. And that, with the 
average ¢ar, adds 25% to the 
tire mileage. 

These two savings together, 
under average conditions, eut 
tire bills right in two. That has 
been proved tens of thousands 
of times. Yet No-Rim-Cut tires 
now cost rno more than other 
standard - tires. 


7 00,000 Sold 

In the past two years the de- 

mand for these tires has multi- 
plied six times over. About Bong 
000. have been sold to date. They. 
now outsell any other type: .of 
tire, and the demand is grow- 
ing faster than ever\ 

Look them up. Ask users 
about them. The tire which has 
come to such vast popularity is 
the tire you will want when you 
know, it. 

Our Tire Book, based on 13 
years of tire making,-is filled 
with facts you should know. ‘Ask* 
us to ey it to’ yen | 


On | 


‘!when subjected 


* | demountable rim, as known. in.this coun- 
xy (trys is Only, beginning. to be introduced 
| ‘eine. gg : 


‘ducing locality after another, have be- 
.gun to embarrass the wheel maker to 
! some extent, or at least to make him 
| consis der the future. 

As far as heavy vehicles of the com- 
heaphins pattern are concerned it is free; 
‘ly admitted that the all-metal wheel 
imay have the advant age though exper- 
| ience with metal Wheels on Ameri- 


‘can roads has not been invariably en- 


SALES METHODS 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


PP as 


AND IN EUROPE 


Lease and Purchase System 
for Trucks Sometimes Used 
Abroad—Siraight Rental 

Sale Asked Here 


At a recent meeting of the Motor 
Truck Club of New York city D. C. 
Fenner read a paper on sales methods 
here and abroad. While he admitted 
that the leasing and subsidiary plan’ 
utilized abroad has its value he was of 
the opinion the American system of 
outright sale was by far best for the 
industry. He said: 

“Methods of merchandising trucks and 


couraging. Allowing for inexperience 
there is much to support the view that 
wood will be displaced in the motor 
truck of the future, at least where it 
is-called upon to carry very heavy bur- 
idens. 
| For the lighter and speedier car design- 
ed for pleasuve use, there is much to’ be 
isaid on both sides and no visible indica- 
ti ion gf an immediate change of common 
| practice. ‘ 
| Mechanically the wood and wire struc- 
tures are diametrically opposite. Where- 
as in the former the weight of the vehicle 
| is carried on the ends of the lower spokes 
‘in the latter the weight is suspended 
from the rim by means of the upper 
spokes, 
The entire group of radial members, 
im each case is depended on, to pre- 
vent deformation, bitt in the one case 
thid is secured through the resistance~of 
the wood to compression, while in the 
other the tensile strength of the metal 
is depended on. 
TheoreticaHy 
the advantage 
strength of the 


he tension wheel has 
because of the greater 
material commonly used 
‘to tensile, rather tlian 
compressive, strains. Thus the tension 
wheel of equal strength with the com- 
pression wheel should be lighter; or for 
equal weights the former - should be 
stronger. 

Tension wheels also have certain man- 
ufacturing advantages, since they are 
composed of a large number of similar | 


repaired at any time with ordinary me- 
chanical facilities, and without the re- 
quirement. of skilled labor useful only 
for that purpose. 

Wire wheels have been used so little 
in this country under modern conditions 
of automobile service that it is almost 
impossible to secure adequate evidence 
as to their behavior. Such experience 
as has been obtained, for the most part, 
has come to the users of imported cars 
which are wire-wheel equipped. The 
number of such machines is constantly 
increasing, however, and, if the testimony 
of the importers is to be taken as abso- 
lutely without bias, the results obtained 
with wire wheels on American roads are 
most encouraging. | 

On the other side of the water the 
prominence of the wire wheel frequently 
is attributed to the scarcity of suitable 
wood, rather than to its inherent merits. 
The native market affords small and 
constantly diminishing supplies of proper 
material, while imported woods are..be- 
coming more costly. 

As far as the use of metal wheels on 
foreign trucks is concerned, the con- 
tinued use of steam tractors and heavy 
lorries affords sufficient explanation, the 
some holding true in respect. to the use 
of steel truck wheels on the continent. 
Wood is not.only a rare and expensive 
material, but it is none too reliable as 
there obtainable and.it is hard to work. 

Still another point that has helped the 
sale of wire wheels in. England’ has been 
the success of song or, two firms which 
have produced..demountable or spare 
wheels for emergency replacement. The 


parts and are so formed that they can be! 


their service can be classed under three 
heads: First, straight rental; second, 
lease and purchase; third, straight sale. 
Fortunately for .the industry in this 
country the first two have not received 
the attention here they have abroad. 
Of these, straight rental is the simplest, 
most easily controlled and perhaps the 
most porfitable. The English motor con- 
tractors are reported each year as hav- 
ing conducted a very successful business. 
There is nothing to prevent a dealer 
renting his demonstration cars when- 
ever opportunity offers, or, indeed, from 
conducting regular rental service, if he 
has a_service station. 

“In England ‘the purchaser on the 
lease and purchas@ plan deposits cash 
in advance for. body, and~-painting, one 
set of tires and fire insurance. He pays 
monthly for driver, fuel and supplies, 
tire repairs and replacements and lia- 
bility insurance; also a fixed sum for 
storage, inspection and maintenance. 
He signs a chattel mortgage or lease, 
making the vehicle the property of the 
seller until such time as it is fully paid 
for and he agrees to settle the balance, 
which reperesents the chassis, less tires, 
plus depreciation and interest, in quar- 
terly payments covering three years. 

“The above is varied somewhat by 
allowing the purchaser to store the ma- 
chine on his own premises, but ‘he must 
agree to allow the driver 10 hours off 
each night and an additional hour in the 
morning for cleaning and lubrication. He 
also must consent to send his car for 
a thorough cleaning once a week, on 
a day agreed upon, to the service sta- 
tion of the seller and leave it there for 
half a day for purposes of inspection 
and adjustment. It is generally found 
that one hour is sufficient time to de- 
tain the automobile. 

“The distance run each quarter is not 
to, exceed 6500 miles a car, an average 
of 500 miles a week, and the speed not 
in excess of 15 miles an hour under any 
condition, While the seller undertakes 
to conduct a weekly inspection at his 
service station, to make all necessary 
adjustments and repairs, renew worn and 
broken parts and to give two complete 
overhauls each year, he will not be re- 
sponsible for breakage due to accidents 
or neglect. 

“Straight sale, cash upon delivery, as 
dictated by good business judgment, is 
the form with which we are most fa- 
miliar, though it is sometimes difficult 
to trace it in the complexity of the 
methods utilized. Yet fortunately it is 
gtill with us, and the responsibility for 

maintaining this, the safest and surest 
rmethod of merchandising any form of 
merchandising - any form. of motor 
vehicle, rests solely with the dealer and 
salesman. 


ALARMS AND LUBRICATION 


An exhaust alarm should never be used 
unless the lubrication system of the car 
is in perfect.order, or unless the parts 
of the alarm are thoroughly cleaned at. 
frequent intervals. When a thick coating 
of carbon is deposited upon every surface 
with which the exhaust gases. come, in 
contact, the alarm-is likely to sound of . 
its. own. accord at. most disconcerting . 
moments, or _ else, Teepe lee work when, 
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EDWARD WALSH OF THE CHICAGO AMERICANS AND HIS 1912 STEVENS-DURYEA 
This car was presented to Walsh by his fellow players and admiring fans for the work done by him in the series"Tor 


PHOICE OF PROPER UREERENT™ EQUIPMENT OFTHE 
“MATERIALS IS MOST PAR NECESSEBY TD 


HUPP-Y EATS 


IMPORTANT FOR CA 


MAKES NEW CAR 
High Unit Stresses, Tem- 


English Driver So Declares, 
perature Extremes, LEtc., 


All Must Be‘Considered in 
Selecting Metals for Parts 


X 


IMPROVED TODAY 


Ever since the founding of the auto- 
mobile industryythe selection of proper 
materials of construction has been one 
of the most important and puzzling prob- 
“lems which engineers have had to deal 
with, says the Horseless Age. High unit 
‘stresses, small bearing surfaces, ex- 
tremes of temperature, and the effects 
of dirt and moisture have all to be con- 
sidered in choosing the metals for dif- 
ferent parts. 3 

Experience, however, has brought good 
results, and today our cars are on the 
whole better proportioned, as regards 
unit stresses, than ever before. This 
result, too, is being obtained at less 
expense than was formerly thought pos- 
sible, for it is now realized that it is 
not necessary nor even desirable to use 
the most expensive steels for all parts. 
There is, however, one class of car in 
‘which ‘the selection of proper: materials 
is still a difficult problem. We refer 
v0 the very low priced machine. 

In quite a number of the 1912 models 
the public is offered larger and better 
working cars than have ever before been 
sold for similar priges. The .manufac- 
turers of these cars have, without doubt, 
worked many months to get them in 
shape for the market, and not the least 
of their problems has been to get ma- 
terials which are good enough and not 

00 costly.. 


By proper equipment and good design | 


the cost of machine work can be brought 
very low. The same is true of assembly 
work, though this is less specialized and 
not so well developed as the machine 
end at present. Painting and upholster- 
ing are still expensive, though not nearly 
so costly as formerly. Unfortunately, 
the reduction of costs in these depart- 
ments has often been obtained only 
through a reduction in quality. 

But the cost of materials is largely a 
question of their price per pound. 
Broadly speaking, little weight can be 
taveg by using higher priced materials. 
Where the choice lies between aluminum 
and cast or malleable iron, as in the 
‘case of certain housings, the more costly 
material, of course, is much the lighter. 
In chassis springs the higher grade 
steels save considerable weight, and in 
some few instances are even lower jin 
price, per set, than the poorer steels, 
In some few other parts where absolute 
alignment i ‘not,necessary high, grade 
steels allo of lighter construction. 
Frames, frant axle beds and some levers 
are instancey. But there are many other 
parts where stiffness and wearing surface 
are so important that very little réduc- 
tion in size can be made, no matter what 
material is used. 

As a rule, the higher priced steels are 
more difficult to machine than the 
cheaper ones, and a little difference in 
machining qualities is likely to make 
even more difference in the cost of the 
. finished piece than the change in the 
price ‘of the material would indicate. 

For the reasons above indicated easy 
machining, open hearth steels are likely 
to be used almost exclusively in most 
low priced cars. If properly selected, 
thet is, used with a view to their elastic 
limit and fatigue properties, they are 
quite good enough for most purposes, 
though there will always be a few parts, 
‘varying with the design, where better 
materials are needed. | ; 

But the selection of materials for an 
| automobile is‘not by any means confined 
to a choice of ‘steels, For, while steel is 
' the most important element, there are 


- many others with which a car’s reputa- 
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Preferring That Produced 
by Specialist to the Make 
on Automobile 


Commenting on “Makers and Carbure- 
tors” in the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News of London, H. Massac 
Buist is greatly in favor of that made 
by the specialist, rather than by the 
manufacturer of the car itself. He says 
in part: 

“There were a couple of sentences in 
the presidential address of L. A. 
Legros at the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers, which are really of more im- 
portance at the moment to motor 
manufacturers in general than _ the 
whole of the rest of his remarks. He 
said merely that further improvement 
in motor cars at the present stage 
seemed to lie largely with the perfect- 
ing of the carburetor. If I look at 
the matter from an entirely difierent 
point of view from himself and write 
merely as a driver of all manner of 
different cars, | would sum my exper- 
ience of the 1911 season by saying that 
I can scarcely think of a single make 
of car today which could not be made 
an entirely different vehicle if you fitted 
it with one or other of the four or 
five makes of carburetors produced by 
specialists in that line ef business. 

“In the first place, those of our motor 
manufacturers, as distinct from carbu- 
retor specialists, who have designed 
nice-running or fairly efficient carbure- 
tors, have made them far too compli- 
cated, and some too large, while the 
great fault that I have to find with the 
majority is that they are wantonly ex- 
travagatt of petrol, and that you have 
no reasonable compensation for the ex- 
travagance in the power you get out of 
the motor; whereas in trying carburetors 
produced. by specialists in that line of 
business one discovers, by contrast, that 
not only do you get infinitely more flex- 


{ibility as well as actual power, but, be- 


sides, you achieve those pojnts in com- 
bination with an actual and material 
gain in the matter of economy. 

“One cannot understand, however, why 
it is that car manufacturers in general 
are so obstinate about carburetors. 
Doubtless there may be something in 
the fact that they can make them in- 
finitely cheaper themselves than they 
ean: buy them or can produce them un- 
der license of some patentee, but had 
they any real appreciation of the extra- 
ordinary difference it makes to the con 
duct of the given cars, one cannot con- 
ceive how makers can fail to appreciate 
that the extra cost would be well en- 
tailed, because in any case the vehicles 


would become worth very many more 


pounds apiece to the buying public.” 


TO CLEAN CARBON DEPOSITS 

Carbonized engines may be remedied 
by the following process: Run the 
engine until it becomes hot. Then take 
a pint bottle of kerosene in one hand 
and a pint bottle of water in the other 
and pour into the air intake of the cax- 
buretor until the engine chokes down 
and runs irregularly. Stop until the 
engine picks up, then pour water into 
the intake of the carbureter until the 
engine again runs irregularly, then alter- 
nate doses of kerosene and water until 
you use up a pint of each. The theory 
of this is that as soon as the water 
gets into the combusion chamber it turns 
to steam, which loosens all the carbon 
around the combustion chamber and 
valves. Motorists may at first think 
this is a strenuous treatment, but they 
will be surprised to find that the water 
does not seriously interfere: with the 
running of the engine, and being taken 
into the carburetor above the spray 
nozzle, in no way remains in the carbu- 
retor. 


IF A-TIRE BECOMES DEFLATED 

If 2 tire becomes deflated on the road 
and no spare one is carried, it is better 
to take the outer cover off gompletely 
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MAKE IT COMPLETE 


Manufacturers Considering 
How Much the Buyer 
Wants and What He 
Would Rather Purchase 


SEVERAL OPINIONS 


Is it advisable to list cars with equip- 
ment, or to leave with the purchaser the 
selection of the items that go to make it 
up? asks a writer in Motor. What items 


| . ’ ’ 
‘constitute “reasonable” and “complete” 
equipment? 


Can such equipment be 
standardized? . 

These are questions that are more or 
less vexing the makers of motor cars in 
this country. In Europe the great ma- 
jority of makers follow the time honored 
custom of selling only chasses, leaving 
not only the matters of equipment but 
even the selection and building of the 
body to the discretion of the purchaser. 

Usage in some cases, and the law in 
others, has prescribed certain items of 
what-we are pleased to call equipment. 
Of these items the first to 


lamps and horn. 


mind are 
To all intents and pur- 
poses they are just as necessary to the 
operation of a car as are the chassis and 
the body. Beyond question they and 
their like are “standardized” without ef- 
fort and without argument. 

But while this is so, there is wide lati- 
tude allowed in the selection of even 
these necessities. While the simplest 
kinds will do, they may not be all that 
can be desired in the eyes of the operator, 
ann the question arises, is or is it not 
possible to equip a car in these essential 
particulars so that all classes of purchas- 
ers shall be equally satisfied in the mat- 
ters of convenience and taste? 

Some makers believe that it is, and let 
it go at that; while others extend the 
list of regular equipment with items cal- 
culated to supplement the actions of the 
few real real necessities, and still others 
sell their product only with a “full equip- 
ment” which includes numerous items 
contributing to convenience and comfort, 
and in no wise necessary to the lawful 
and safe operation of the car. Thus the 
car makers divide themselves into three 
broad classes,,each of which has strong 
arguments in support of his stand. 

The first class says: “The buyer pays 
for equipment whether much or little. 
He should have the option of deciding 
how much of it he shall have—and pay 
for—by selecting just what he wants.” 
Or, “In order to make his purchases to 
the best advantage, the maker will nat- 
urally buy one style of each part. of the 
equipment, which leaves absolutely no 
choice to the buyer, each of whom has a 
well defined preference as to just how his 
car shall be equipped. We leave the mat- 
ter entirely with the buyer, so that he 
may consult both his choice and his 
purse.” 

As showing the attitude of the second 
class, which supplies some items of equip- 
ment supplementary to the necessities, 
the following will suffice: “We are of 
the opinion that while a car should be 
properly equipped, still it is hardly to be 
expected that the manufacturer of a high 
grade car can put all kinds of contriv- 
ances on the car and still sell it at a con- 
sistent figure. We believe that the car 


maker should furnish all the equipment 


really necessary properly to operate the 
car and to promote the comfort. of its 
occupants. : 
The foregoing, and a great mass of 
other opinions to the same effect, seem 
to indieate that, in the main, the difficul- 
ties of standardization of motor car 
equipment ‘constitute the great argument, 


gainst completety outfitting the car at 
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If you have been reading electric 
car announcements at all during the 
past year, you need not be told how 
the low-hung 
Hupp -Yeats has completely revolu- 
tionized the electric carindustry. You 


will recall the storm of criticism and 
doubt which first assailed it. And what 
a difference today! Practically every 
manufacturer advertising that he has 
managed to swing his car body lower, 
to make his step less difficult—-in a 
word, to make his car as much like 
the Hupp-Yeats as his antiquated 
chassis design will permit. 
' Even now your choice in electric 
car design lies virtually between the 
original, exciusive, safe low-hung 
Hupp-Yeats and more or less patch-' 
worky adaptions of the Hupp-Yeats 
And, this will be even more 
true as timé goes on. 
vestigation will prove it. 
To achieve the acme of 
luxury and ¢omfort in a Hupp-‘eats 
is easy as cpmpared to the high-body 
For the low-hung construction 
is itself inheiently graceful and artistic, 


HUPP CORPORATION: 


DISTINCT FROM AND HAVING NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH~ 


ELECTRIC | 


HANKSGIVING season is perhaps 
the most fitting time for us to ex- 
press our appreciation of the country- 


wide welcome which has been given the low-hung con- 
idea in electric pleasure 
brought out and still exclusive in the Hupp- Yeats. 


This instant and unanimous approval of ihe Hupp- Yeats among the discrim- 
inating, means more than a mere endorsement of its safe construction. That 
safety, of course, counts for much; for no woman willingly risks the constant 
danger of skidding and swerving, which attends the old-fashioned high-body 


™~ 


construction of the 


Your own in- 


beauty, 


ungainly. 


plant. 
used, throughout the car. 
equipment includes Goodyear long- 
distance tires; the Motz High 
Efficiency Cushion Tires at additional 
cost. 
The Hupp-Yeats is the car a man 
likes to see his wife drive—he doesn’t 
have to worry over her safety, and he 
. knows she’ll be looking her best. 
Those who are contemplating this 
ideal Christmas gift are earnestly 
urged to get their orders in very soon. 
We «an guarantee delivery now, but 
we won’t be able to do so much longer. 
They’re coming in too fast. Tele-- 
phone for demonstration. 


cars---an idea 


But the Hupp-Yeats has won and held its place as pre-eminently the car of 
fashion because it possesses a beauty of line and of finish that the high-body 
electric never had—never could have, with its awkward, stilted construction. 
Women of distinction and standing choose the Hupp-Yeats because it 
enhances their attractiveness—it furnishes a fit setting for the daintiest fern- 


while the high body is awkward and 
And nothing has been left | 
undone in the way of luxurious, deep 
upholstery, beautiful finish and 
artistic fittings to make the'car worthy 
of the ntost dainty woman. 
The Hupp-Yeats. maintains the 
same superior standard in its mechan- 
ical ‘construction. The highly efficient 
Westinghouse motor. working in con- 
junction with the famous Exide-Hycap 
battery furnishes an unequalled power 
Nickel-Steel drop forgings are 
Regular 


THE HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


B. DOAN, Manager 


BOSTON BRANCH: 563° BOYLSTON ST. 


Telephone Back Bay 5394 
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HUMOR ON AUTO 
SIGNS IN EUROPE 


In a little commune in Brabant is 
to be seen a big notice board at the 
entrance of the town, says the London 
Globe... On it appears the following 
notice to automobilists: “10Q kilometers 


lan hour.” When we know that 100 
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commune has ddded a nought to.. the 
notice. 

At Dinant, a board is ,to be ‘seen 
on a good level road recommending mo- 
torists the “allure d’un petit cheval or- 
dinaire au petit trot.” But the palm 
for original notices, we learn, belongs 
to a little English town. .On the board 
one reads# “Please drive slowly.” Fif- 
teen hundred .yards further on is an- 
other board, bearing the words, “Thank 


you.” As the French journal from which | 
& observes, it “is an 
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AUTOS DISPLACING 
RAILWAY SERVICE 


There is an increasing number of per- 
sons, living several hundreds of miles 
from the big cities, who have wealth 
fand leisure enough to make their trips 
to town in their automobiles instead of 
by rail, says Leslies Weekly. In this 
service there are automobiles that in 


|Juxuricusness of equipment excel” any’ 
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wheels with such accessories as a bath- 
tub and refrigerating apparatus. The 
car body may be converted from a mini- 
ature drawing room into a more com- 
fortable sleeping place than that afforded 
by a compartment. ear. 
These automobiles are built after spec- 
ial plans, and as much care is tanxen in 
their design and decoration as though 
the owner were fitting up an expensive 
yacht, Everything that can be crowded 
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OILENT KNIGHT 


Fine design, accurate building and the costliest 
material combine to make Columbia Knight the 
highest expression of motor car building 
developed in America. 


yet 


Charles Y. Knight, the inv~ 


i: 
CLI peeve valve It 


fully and exhaustivel’ test this 
He and his associate engineers have 


the Silert 


metor, came 


ator of 
Knight concentric slid 
to America to. care 

car. pro- 
nounced it eminentiy worthy zo take its placé with 


the leading contemporary Knight cars of Europe, 


Motor car builders for seventeen years 


“One of THREE BEST cars built’? ’ 
B West 61st Street 


The Columbia Motor Car Company 3 Wasnses 


Division of United States Motor Company 


Sold in Boston by J. H. MacALMAN, 96 Massachusetts Ave. 


dn 


New York 


eovcuna. 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
Lhankseivinge Carnival Sale of 


Our exclusive showing of rich Fur.and Fur-lined Coats 


~—— 


Jor men and women, includes ihe most approved models 
Jor winter wear. 


ee 


NATURAL RACCOON, 
Muff and Shaw] Set. 


OTHER FUR SET S from S15 
to $450.00: 


MEN’S FUR COATS for business, 


motoring and general wear in care- 


WOMEN’S FUR COATS splen- — 
didly made by the best fur tailors in 
all stylish furs — muskrat, raccoon, 
leopard, natural and black pony, opos- 
sum and squirrel. 


SEAL BROWN MINK -DYED 
MARMOT COATS, deep shawl col- 


OO 


fully selected furs. 
RUSSIAN*DOG:-AUTO COATS, 
natural and raccoon collars 
| - $30.00 ayd $35.00 
RUSSIAN CALF AUTO COATS 
| $45.00 
RACCOON AUTO COATS $65.00 
MUSKRAT LINED COATS, 
otter, Persian lamb and muskrat col- 
lars . 2. .......+ 5» «$65.00: to $175.00 


ore. |... aL... .. 4885.00 


SEAL BROWN ALASKA CO- 
NEY’ COATS, 52 inches long, silk 
lined throughout :...........$45.00 


FUR SETS, beautifully matched in 


every desirable fur, at attractive prices. 


BLACK FOX SETS, Muff and 
RE eee Sk. kes oe SO 


SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 
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HE MONITOR i is so prepared as to appeal to the general reader as- weil as 
to those in - professional or specialized walks of life—there’ s something worth 
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PRUSSIA HAS LARGE FOREST 

Prussia has a forest of 7,000,000 acres. 
In 1865 these forests yielded a net profit 
of 72 cents an acre. In 1900 the profit 
was $1.58. In 1904 it was $2.50 and this 
year it is expected to be around $5. 


PAY-AS-YOU-ENTER AUTOMOBILE MADE BY THE WHITE COMPANY 


These cars are being used in Cleveland, O., 


and other cities with much success. 


COST OF A MOTOR 


| 
| 


| Burnham 
Journal. 
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TRIP IN: EDROPE 


GIVEN IN dha < 


FUNCTION OF THE CLUTCH 


BRAKE NOT TO STOP CAK 


An idea of the cost of a motor trip in| But to Prevent that Part of Clutch Connected to Change 


Europe, perticularly in France, Switzer- 
land, the Austrian 
Italy, can be had from a 
Moffat, 
In brief 
are as follows: 
Total 
out of 


ae 
letter 


Tyrol 
from 
the 


the totals of 


inileage, 4729. Motored 
62: Average, 116.9 miles a motor- 
Total consumption gasoline 
litres (about 600 gallons), at a 
of 1146.30 $229.06, 


average cost of a than 35 


(r di: ‘ oft 
Ing ay. di 


france 


littde 


COST or 
more 

cents a gallon. 

totals 

oils, 


were: 


54.78: 


Running costs 
oil, 249.26; 


282.5 
‘These 


other garage 


5, and repairs etc., en route, 
with the of gasolene 
1933.25 or 8386.65, 
average running cost for the entire 
trip of a trifle over 8 cents a mile. The 
average run of the car was 7.98 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 
To these should 


Cost 


201.35. 
france 


be added the 


Costs 


cost of boxing and shipping the ear both | 
Havre, | 


ways between New York and 
$375 and insurance both ways while on 
sea, $20. The mechanic received “400 
francs a month and 10 franes a day 
his board and lodging. Beside this he 
received a bonus of 200 frances at 
end of two months service. There 
other charges in connection with French 
licenses 


also 

the 
were 
international driving 
triptyques which amounted to between 
$40 and $50. 

As to the cost of shoes and tubes, 
Moffat had many punctures in Brittany 
and Normandy, made by the nails from 
the wooden shoes of tne peasants. 


46 Temple Place 


3d Floor 


sizes, 


ee Se 


| hresher Bros. 


lhe Specialty Silk Store 


Special, 


50 
Silk Dresses 


Made from Thresher Bros.’ Silks, in the very newest models, all 
colors and black, guaranteed to give satis- 
factory wear. _ Retail value $22. 50. Our Price. 


Boston, Mass, 


2d Floor 


"12.50 


Misses and Ladies. 


30 
Pure Silk Chiffon 
Dresses 


With silk drop, in all. the new evening colors, 
Retail Value $17.50. Our Price 


— 


for 


2d Floor 


Silk Petticoats 
Silk Waists 


We have anticipated the usual extraordinary Christmas de- 
mand for “Thresher Made” Silk Petticoats, Silk Waists and Silk 
Kimonos; all at wholesale prices in neat Christmas Boxes iif. de- 
sired; you buy direct from the manufacturers when buying from 
us and'therefore save the retailers’ profits. 
cordially invited, whether you wish to purchase now or nof. 


2d Floor 


Your inspection is_ 


NOTE 


Largest pesodtrnenk of Dress and Lining Silks, Satins, 
Crepe de Chines, Crepe Meteors and Chiffons to. be 


_ found in Boston? All at wholesale prices, 


» ems 


northern 

| 
R. | 
published in the Club. 
trip | | 
4] days | 


| bringing a ear to a stop. 


an 
Cylinder | 


| placed on 
| linpres 
‘ficient size and weight actually 


/a car indicates a possible reason for the |} 
prevailing misappreliension. 


mechanism 
for 
| vent 


and | 


Mr. 


| among 
| brakes 
| this season are some of the best known | 
jin this country. 


| signs, 
eral of those that are in the latter cate- 


Madea tt eas. ie Chestnut Ste Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gear Mechanism from ~ 
Is Disengaged 


Spinning” when the Clutch 


Although there is a general pesares 
sion to the contrary among people not | 
familiar with the automobile, the pur- | 
| pose of a clutch brake is not to assist in | 
owner is 
regardless of | 


As far as the 
éerned, a brake 
its rane on the chassis, and he can- | 
not ¢ it being put to any 
use than to stop the car. That service 
sometimes are 
shaft undoubt- 
is partly responsille for the wrong | 
Also the faet that in some! 
brakes are of suf- 
to stop 


| 
} 
average con- | 
. ' 
is a brake, 


neelve ot other 


or emergeney brakes 

the propeller 
edly 
sion, 
of ears eluteh 


makes 


Briefly, the purpose of a clutch brake 
to prevent that part of the elutch 
which is connected to the change gear 
from “spinning” when the 
clutch is disengaged. That is its princi- | 
pal function. Also it is designed to pre- 
“dragging.” which results when the 
clutch members do not disengage fully | 
and immediately» when the clutch pedal | 
is depressed, 

The use of the clutch brake as régular 
equipment is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. Up to a year or two ago 
they were almost unknown, but at pres- 
ent they are used by a large number of 
manufacturers, and their popularity un- 
doubtedly is on the increase. As a mat- 
ter of fact, elutch brakes are this year 
a feature of the products of several man- 
ufacturers who never before have 
equipped their cars. Which goes far to 


is 


>] 


sO 


/an all-around effieient clutch brake. 
'from being simple, 
‘more difficult than might be supposed 
‘and entails considerable experiment. : 


| gear 
attached to the change gear mechanism 


that, despite assertions to. the 
the device really has merit, | 
particularly in view of the fact that! 
the ears on which the clutch’! 
will be shown for the first time | 


prove 
contrary, 


While there are new clutch brake de- 
there are many others, and sev- 


gory give us a hint that their presence | 
is Cue in no small measure to the desire | 
for a “talking point” rather than for| 
reasons of increased efficiency or ease of | 
control. This is best made plain, per-| 
haps, by the fact that very many heavy | 
clutches often are without any means to| 
prevent the excessive spinning which | 
must take place. Light clutches, in 


which the inertia very quickly is damp- 
the friction in the bearings, on 
just as often are fitted 
with brakes, are heavy.and cumbersome 
out of all proportion to the work for 
which they are intended. 

Not that the manufacturers have ar 
easy problem in designing and fitting 
Far 
it is a great deal | 


ened by 
the other hand, 


lor instance: 
arranged that in 
to a higher 


The brake should be so 
changing from alow 
one the clutch member . 


down, but when the 
to a lower gear is 
be encouraged 


should be slowed 
change from a high 
made spinning should 
rather than stopped. 
The reason for this becomes apparent 
after a little consideration. When a car 


is driven on a low gear and a change to” 


a higher gear is made, two gears rotating 


at different speeds have to be brought 
into engagement. ‘The driving gear is 
rotating at a speed proportional to the 
speed of the rear wheels. Before the 
teeth on these two gears will engage the 
gear wheels must rotate at a certain 
ratio of peripheral speed governed by ~ 
the number of teeth in eaeh. | 

When the car is driven on high gear 
the driving gear rotates slower than it 
does when the car driven on low 
gear. ‘Therefore, when a change from 
low to a high gear is made the speed of 
the diving gear, which attached to’ 
the clutch, must be decreased to’ prevent 
the teeth of the two gear wheels chatter- . 
ing over other until their speeds 
have reachel the proper ratio to per- \ 
mit the teeth to enmage. 

Similarly, when the car is driven on 
a low gear the driving gear rotates faster 
than it does when the car is driven on a 
high gear. [From which is becomes plain 
that when a change from high tb a lower 


Ls, 


is 


-each 


| gear is made the rate of rotation of the 


driving gear should not be decreased, but 
rather it should be increased for the 
reason that has been pointed out. ,As it 
is impracticable at present to increase 
the speed of the driving gear when a 
change “down” is made, the next best 
thing tq do is to let well enough alone, © 
or, in other words, to allow the clutch 
wo spin when changing to a lower gear. 
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Goods with our 
label are guaranteed 
protection for men, 

women and children 
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TRUCK OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
MANY IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Mules, Used by Large Number of Mills Situated Back 
From Railroads, Are Not Only Slow but Inefhcient 


and Expensive Compared With Motors 


/ 


In considering the advantages the 
automobile truck or delivery wagon can 
confer upon any industry an analysis of 
the transportation problems must be 
made to determine whether the estab- 
‘lishment of the mule and horse system 
will make for greater efficiency and 
economy in time and dollars, says R. W. 
Hutchinson, M. E., in discussing truck 
opportunities in the South in the Motor 
Truck. 

Unless the power wagon > will 
money in the end or protect custom 
~ better than under other methods, it is 
unwise to adapt it. 
the benefits which will accrue to mary, 
industries through its use will be recog: 


save 


nized by the business world as being: 


broader than the mere saving in dollars 
and cents, and time.’ 


Every business man having draying, | 


the moving of material or the delivery 
of. goods should inform himself as_ to 
what a truck will do for him. The ma- 
chine is not always for the man who] 
has work for one or two horses, because 
they as two units are better in many 
instances than one car, but that is a. 


problem to be certain about . ipa pur- | 


chasing. 
Cedonsteny the ot Ge pate cle vm 


even a crude system upon which to ioe | | 


costs. They are content to lump their 
haulage or stable expenses at | 
generally an arbitrary figure, ghessec 
at by the stable boss or traffic man with 
the aid of the bookkeeper. This plan | 
-has prevented the logical users of power 


vehicles from comparing their utility in| 
the transportation end of their business. | 


Whenever the actual, not the theoretical, 
cost of animal and power haulage is. 
known, not assumed, the latter has re- 
mained, and has in the majority of 
“cases multiplied. 

- Many textile mills in the South, for 
reasons of economy in sites, reduced tax- 
ation or io develop a cheaper source of 
_ power, 
and in some instances must ‘traaspert 


their raw and manufactured products to | 


and from points of shipment over dis- 
tances often measured by miles. While 


the immediate neighborhood, it usually 
is purchased from a cotton broker or 
warehouse factor in the nearest town 
or city. As in the majority of cases it 


ing its own hauling, the present method 
is by means of two and four-mule teams, 


bales at a load, especially if there are 
steep grades or heavy roads, and their 
speed rarely exceeds three miles an hour. 
The delivery of cotton, even when the 
distance is relatively short, is not only 
slow, but inefficient and expensive. 

It is in these instances that the auto- 
mobile can find its most logical and use- 
ful application in the textile industries. 
A gasoline machine will do the work 
vith incomparably higher efficiency and 
at from 30 to 50 per cent less operating 
cost than a fleet of mules will require 
for maintenance. Instead of employing 
four four-mule teams to haul, say 30 


' standard. 


have located away from railroads | 


mere} vance of 
the raw material sometimes is bought in| 


iwill, Lasting 
‘maintenance and operation are, or should 
be, the determining criterion in buying | 
js secured on the basis of the mill do- | 
‘out knowing his requirements. 
‘concerns will purchase a 1.5-ton vehicle 
These can only draw from two to 10! 


bales a trip. with their combined capaci- 
ties, is it not far more economical: to 
utilize a seven-ton truck and carry these 
at one trip at a speed of seven to 10 
miles an hour? It mtst be remembered, 
however, that unless the work required 
of the machine is sufficient to keep it 
constantly in service at approximately 
‘its rated road capacity, its maximum 
efficiency as a gy nreereeen agent can- 
not be adined. 

A high grade ear will edst from $5009 
to $6500 equipped with a special body 
for carrying a bulky load like baled 
cotton. An analysis of investment and 


| based upon the experience of a large 

warehouse company, which handles baled 
tics to a very large extent shows 
€"iollowing figures: 


ibe Ae INVESTMENT 
Seve ton 4ruck (with extra large 


< 

Number of days operated a yenr, 300 

Nutther of miles operated a day, 40 

“Potat Yaties a>-year............ 12,000 
OPERATING EXPENSES. 


Interest on $6500 at 5 per cent 

Depreciation at five cents a mile... 

Maintenance at five cents a mile.... 

Tires at eight cents a mile (guaran- 
teed) 

Gasoline at 11-cents a gallon 

‘Oil at 40 cents a gallon 

“‘hdre ase 

Insurance 

Driver at $20 a week 

Garage oh irges, washing, etc 


Watorally. the first question the pro- 
spective purchaser wants answered is, 
“Wow much wiii it cost to runt” Fig- 
lures on operating costs become inac- 
| curate because of one or more of 
the following causes: Variations in the 
facilities and methods empioyed in gar- 
laging, wide differences in road conditions 
and grades encduntered, the rates of 
ispeed and the very important matter of 
ithe character of the driver. Dependable | 
ata on operating expenses is in as much 
ineed by manufa@turers as by the in- 
'dividual who is keenly anxious to check 
own drayage information, 
Present 
permit this to be done, 
all the attendant 


| his 


‘known, | 
Overloading and overspeeding are the) 

r ow) : a) ; 
proper ad-| 


‘greatest drawbacks to the 


ernizing transportation Mile- 
age does not hurt a ear, 
qualities. low 


systems. 


a machine. One should not invest with- 


when they really need a three-ton, but 


|they expect the former to do the duty 
of the larger car. 


As the South has a _transporta- 
tion problems on account of lack of com- 
mon carriers, the coming of better ways 
will solve .that of freight haulage be- 


of , industries 


tween towns away from railroads and 
| remotely situated from 
shipping points. The present agitation 
of this subject will accomplish much to 
hasten the time when the Sauth can use 
the motor car and moderhize’its haulage 
problems outside of purely urban and 
suburban service, for which the auto- 
mobile is now splendidly adapted. 


WARREN “30” SELF- 
STARTER STANDS 
MANY HARD TESTS 


Device Causes Favorable 
Comment Among Automo- 
bile Men Who Have Seen 
It—Cold Storage Trial 


The Warren Motor Car Company has 
taused mueh interest by announcing its 
1912 Warren “30K” with a self-starter 
said to be remarkably good. 

The new Warren “30” for 1912 was 
held back for several weeks while the 
last doubt as to the new starter’s effi- 
tiency was removed according to thie 
company’s officials. In thousands of tests 
the new appliance has hever failed to 
start the motor. | 

A noteworthy feature of the Warren 
starter is that no springs, cams, nor 
electrical contrivances are ‘used with | 
It*is so simple and sure that \he auto- 
mobile men who have inspected * were 
much surprised. 

“The Warren Motor Car > Gee 
deserves much credit for equipping its 
cars with this starter,” said one of the 
leading engineers of the automobile— in- 
dustry. “The desire to get out cars 
quickly was overcome by the company’s 
insistence in proving by months of hard 
tests that the new starter was right. 
They tried many devices with only in- 
different suecess until they got hold of 
the present one, which proved so effective 
that they determined at once to adopt 
it if it could prove in months of herd 
testing that it would work every time. 

“Even in the cold storage tests, which 
«f course .are bs. pS arseegt experiments, 
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VENETIANS DROP 
GONDOLAS FOR 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 


Lozier Company Which Dis- 
continued Manufacture of 
Boats Three Years Ago 
Still Receives Inquiries 


“Over 150,Q00 residents, not one of 
whom can be considered a prospect for 
a motor car.” There is probably only 
one city in Europe to which this des- 
cription can be applied. 
of Venice, is the automobile an 
impossible luxury, unless he be content 
to restrict his touring to journeys of a 
few hundred yards. Denied the joys of 
motoring on terra firma, the Venetians 
have adapted themselves to the more 
suitable form of gas engine and are 
satisfying their desire for speed with the 
modern motor boat. 

When the Lozier Motor Saideny dis- 
continued the manufacture of motor 
boats some three years ago-in order to 
concentrate its full capacity on .automo- 
biles, the agency established in Venice 
was one of the most flourishing of any 
in Europe. To this day, certain  resi- 
dents of that city do not understand 
that the withdrawal of the agency was 
coincident with the termination of the 
Lozier motor boat line, and requests for 
price lists on marine motors are still 
arriving at the Detroit offices of that 
plant. 

“T seldom fail to. receive at least one 
letter in my daily mail inquiring af- 
ter motor boats,” said A. F, Way, as- 
sistant sales manager’.of the Lozier 
Company. A large part of the requests 
for information come from Veni a where 
the. speedy pone As unch is” fast .dis- 
ree AAS M a te te Sy fe 
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the commercia! vehicle in mod- ' 


but these items | 
cost of. | 


operati charges. for a 6.5-ton truck} 
But in the future oP a8 » ae 


against | 
conditions will not! 
and cannot until | 
circumstances are | 
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Motor lrucks 


How to Judge a Motor Truck 


> 


UYING a motor truck is like 
hiring aman. You are not in- 
terested in the color of his eyes, 
the tilt of his nose, cr his height 

and weight. . 


You want to know what this man 
has done and what he can do. 


Just so with the motor truck. 


It’s what a truck will do that imnter- 
ests you. 


Price alone sells few trucks. It’s 
what you “get for the money” that sells 
them. In other-words value. 


Four things determine value in a 
truck. - 
One of them is good design. 


The only sure way to tell good de- 
sign is by results. 

If a truck is not well designed the 
owner soon knows. If it is well de- 
signed, and if he can use mvre trucks in 
his business, he buys more of the same 
make—naturally. 


Thus you may judge a truck by the 
number of repeat orders or reordets. 

In the case of the Alco Truck 62 per cent. 
were purchased on repeat orders. Nine-tenths 
of this number-are in the service of firms and 
corporations listed in Bradstreet’s at over 
$1,000,000. 


Before purchasing! many of these large 
firms carried on extensive experiments to de- 
termine which motor truck was best. If only 
one Alco had been purchased by each of these 
concerns, its place among motor trticks would 
be clear. But each of these bought more than 
one. The American Express Company has 40; 
the Gulf Refining Company 16; Gimbel 


Brothers 13; the Long Island Express Com- 
pany 10 and so on. } 


Among some the Alco has been accepted 
as the standard—all future purchases will be 


eT See 


The second point on which value 
depends is the ea perience of the manu- 
facturer. 

Good design means little unless ex- 
perience in building i is back of it. The 
thing to know is “how long has the 
manufacturer been building trucks.” 
“What does the manufacturer know 
about the problems of transportation?” 

For the American Locomotive Company, 
builders of the Alco Truck, the experience 
began in 1905. The Alco Truck was marketed 
in 1908. ‘The experience of the American Lo- 
comotive Company in problems of transpor- 
tation dates back to 1835 as movers of the 
world’s goods. 


The problems of the locomotive and the 
problems of the motor truck are parallel. One 
is a power driven vehicle running on rails. The 
other a power driven vehicle running without 
rails. 


The experience of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, as builders of the Alco Truck is 


Value is again determined in the 
way the truck is built. 


Little does it matter how well 
truck is designed if it is not well built. 
it becomes a consideration of factory 
and factory equipment. 

The Aleo factory represents a very large 
investment in equipment. In it are built 95 
per cent. of the parts of the Alco Truck. It 
has the most complete heat treating plant of 
any motor truck factory in the world. It has 
large chemical and physical laboratories to an- 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 


Movers of the 
World’s Goods 
Since 1835 


and Alco Taxicabs 
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alyze and test the metals that go into the Alco 
Truck. In special and automatic machinery 
the investmertt is particularly large. Many of 
the tools are not tools in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but are fine instruménts—like those 
of a surgeon—and are kept in flannel when 
not in use. 


In this factory is the largest drop hammer 
in the world. It weighs 250,000 pounds. 


The fourth consideration in deter- 
mining v alue—and one that is most de- 
cisive—is the responsibility of the man- 
ufacturer. 


The safest thing - the world to 
buy is reputation. Buying a truck 
from a manufacturer without reputa- 
tion or responsibility is like making a 
loan without security. 


The American Locomotive Capany is cap- 
italized at $50,000,000. It dates back to 1835 
as movers of the world’s goods. It has built 
50,000 locomotives. Its reputation is in- 


delible. 


These- four considerations—Good 
Design, the Experience of the Manu- 
facturer, Good Building and the Re- 
sponsibility of the Manufacturer — 
provide an “acid test” for judging a 
motor truck. 


There are a few 
stand this test. 


Of these the Aleo Truck is one. 
You should investigate the Alco for 
one vital reason, if for no other:—the 
latent experience — of its builders in 
manufacturing power driven vehicles. 


trucks that can 


Write for an appointment. 
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Builders of the Alco 6-Cylinder and 4-Cylinder Motor Cars 


Capital $50,000:000 
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INFLUENCE, OF THE PRIVATE 
GARAGE IS MOST IMPORTANT 


Motorists long ago came to recognize 
the garage as one of the big questiong) 
of the industry, says the Motor World. 

Impatient at the slow and sometimes 
improvement 
particu- 


almost indistinguishable 
in general garage conditions, 
larly in large cities, some of them long 
ago gave it up and decided to make the 
best of it. Notwithstanding this, the 
average modern garage is far superior 
to its predecessor of but a few years ago. 

But whatever may be said, favorable 
or otherwise, of the public garage, the 
garage problem as such has not been 
properly defined until mention has been 
made of the private establishment in 
which the owner houses his oné and oc- 
casionally his two or three cars, ° 

Be it/barn, woodshed or concret& pa- 
vilion on the lawn, Ahe private garage 


_— 


that Venetian thoroughfares prohibit 
automobile traffic, as the residents have 
become sufficiently modernized to de- 
mand swifter means of transportation 
and would probably;:adopt the motor car 
with eagerness if conditions were more 
favorable. 

“Since the use of the gasoline boat in 
Venice has become nmtore general, many 
European’ firms manufacturing boats of 
this type, have ‘established branches in 
the city... Consequently we regard these 


letters ingniring, for our motors turned, 
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is a factor to be reckoned with, both in 
its effect on the business of the publie 
garage man and its influence on the 
trade. And it is a factor which rapidly 
is assuming more important proportions. 

to the automobile has been given 
credit for considerable assistance in sub- 
urban real éstate developinent. Not in- 
frequently an essential of such assistance 
is the private garage. To the automobile 
has been given the credit for the eman- 
cipation of the modern farmer from his 
old-time isolation. 

Invariably this release results from 
his ability to care for his own madhine 
quite as much as from its mere posses- 
sion; it_is possible only where the public 
garage can be almost enitrely eliminated 
from consideration. Thus the latter int 
stitution is coming to play much the 
same part in the realm of the automobile 
hotel does among men and 
women—it is a resting place for trans- 
ients and a home only in instances where 
inability or’ @isinclination prevents the 
maintenance of a private establishment. 


The changing. status of the public 
garage should be fixed in mind for sev- 
eral reasons—principally because it in- 
volves an alteration in the very nature 
of the business. The public’ garage in 
the future, and particularly in the 
smaller towns, and villages, is destined 
to become more and more dependent on 
the sales of supplies. and spare parts, 
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AUTOMOBILE. NOTES 
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Racine, Wis., motorcycle riders have 
organized a club with 150 charter mem- 
bers. Regular tours to neighboring 
towns and lakes are being planned. 

—0o00— 

Members of the Redlands and San 
Bernardino, Cal., motoreyele clubs have 
arranged 14 races for Thanksgiving day 
at Riverside, Cal. A number of prizes 
have been offered and the motorcycle 
runs will be conducted -to several coast 
cities to advertise the races. 

oe 7 —ooo— ° 

The annual convention of the New 
York State Automobile Association. will 
be held in Albany, Dec. 2. Governor 
Dix of New York, Governor Wilson of 
New Jersey and Governor Foss of Massa- 
chusetts, highway and other state offi- 
cials of New York and Massachusetts 
and men well versed in automobile af- 
fairs have been invited to deliver ad- 
dresses. Those invited to address the 
convention in addition to the three gov- 
ernors*include Harold Parker. - 

—ooo— 

The Duke’ of, Confiaught,, who-is a 
motor car enthusiast, }s said to be pre- 
paring plans for a motor trip across 
Canada.to the Pacific coast next summer. 
Road maps.and detailed information are 
being prepared and a mass of informa/ 
tion procured by his royal highness. He 
has only two cars in Canada now and 


touring _ cars at Bagshot park, pees 
and they. with he. bro. ous to Can 
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‘they are. limousines, but’ he has several’ 


SPEND VACATION IN A. CAR. 
CAMPING OUT EACH NIGHT 


One of the most enjoyable vacations 
in a motor car of the past summer was 
taken by Attorney and Mrs. E, W. Lit- 
tle, their son Karl W. and daughter 
Gladys and Miss Gertrude Saxton,-all of 
Indianapolis. 

This party spent five weeks on a léis- 
urely 3800-mile tour to Fall River, Mass., 
and other New England and intermediate 
points in a 1910 model 40-horsepower 
Premier car. ~Going and coming, they 
averaged 200 miles a day, and the long- 
est run for any day was 325 miles, half 
of which was made in a driving rain. 

The motorists did not depend upon 
hotels in a single instance, making camp 
every night they were on the road on the 
premises of hospitable farmers, some- 
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DON’T SCRAPE THE CURB EDGE 

Care should always be taken to avoid 
scraping the edge of the eurb, or hitting 
it when dragving in to the side. Nothing 
puts’ a more damaging strain on the 
beading of a tire than a collision with 
a pavement. In addition to this, the 
walls of a tire are naturally much thin- 
ner than the thread and are not con- 
structed to withstand a great deal of 
rough treatment, It is not always an 
easy matter, owing to the construction 
of the mudguards, to gauge just where 
the wheel is when pulling up at the side 
of the street. The driver, -however, 
pig ‘make a’ practise of finding out | 
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times in yards and sometimes in barn- 
yards. The generosity of the country. 
folk- was one of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the tour. 

The unique camping equipment, carried 
by the tourists interested all who saw 
it and was pronounced most complete. 
Camp was made at night by stretching a 
large canvas over the top of the car and 
fastening the bottoms abt the sides at 
about the same angle of the ordinary 
tent. Roll springs were carried, which . 
were placed on the running boards and 
supported by bars. The seat was re- 
moved from the tonneau, on the floor of 
which was placed another set of springs, 
hooked in place at the ends. 

This sleeping compartment was used! 
by the ladies. For a table the rear seat 
was placed on the bumper in front of 
the car. The automobile tent was unusu- 
ally satisfactory for the reason that it 
was divided into three compartments and 
was closed in front by extra canvas. 


The trip going and coming was made 
via Dayton, Springfield, Marion, Belle- 
vue and Cleveland, O.; Gerard, Pa.; Buf-, 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Bing- 
hampton and Albany, N. Y.;. Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Worcester, Boston and Fall 
River, Mass., and Providence, R. I. Two 
miles outside of Albany a. two-penny 

nail was run through one of the rear 
tires, which Was the only tire trouble 
throughout the journey. The party Spent 
considerable time ’ in fishing and enjoy-~ 
sag | itself in other: ways, making the ma A ~ 
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“AMERICAN armUSt 
COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Total Resources Over $20,000,000.00 


E, V. R. THAYER, Vice-President 
J. J. QOLDFIELD, Treasurer 
W.F. GLIDDEN, Asst. 
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Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
14 Times. Bids., U’way & 42d St,, New 


FINANCIAL 


Having outgrown our facilities, 

for sale a factory ready for operation, 
‘ * 

complete power and heating plant, 


tages. Willing to invest ina good mann- 
’ facturing proposition which would 
here. Correspondence invited, 


The Canton-Hughes Pump Co. 
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FOR SALE 


Stocks and Bonds of a most interesting 
character, as to dividend earning 
power now and for the future. 


CHARLES R. FIFE COMPANY 
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PARTNER WANTED 
For grocery business; Protestant preferred. 
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YEARS AGO valu 
considered 
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were 
when 
cealed in secret places. 


YESTERDAY it was deemed 
xpedient to place valuables 
in a safe at the office or at 
home. 


TODAY a box in a 
posit Vault 


wing 
2 ISinNess 


Safe De- 
like ours is a 
necessity. 


BOXES at from $10 
(ample for most needs) 
to $350 per year. 


SAFE INVESTM ENT 


A Boston manufacturing company, in- 
corporated under State of Mass. Laws, 
offers 100 shares at $100 each, in part 
or whole, ut. 7% cumulative interest. 
Principal and interest absolutely sufe. 
A home industry that can be seen at 


all times. Bate) ig 
W. A. SAWYER, ~ ' 
Box 3068, Boston Post Office. 
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|« The Public Service 


Corporation Bond” 


Eonds P Public Service Corporations | 
meeting the requirements of the Harris’ 


| vestments. 
| The income, about 5 rer cent, is lib2ral, 
ing erage, the strength of the security. 
| Their marketability is steadily improv- 
ing owing to their growing populcrity. 
| We have been identified with Public 
‘Service Corporation Bonds for more than 
\25 years. 
Information regarding many different 
sues will be sent upon request. 

Write for Circular No. 3515 M. 
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SITUATION IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 
IS IMPROVED 


CITY—Business in th 
is much better than a few 
weeks ago and business men are talking 
with of the future. While they 
had reason to fear for the fall and early 
winter trade during summer, conditions 
are much better than they expected. 

Western farmers have gone beyond the 
purchasing and are 
and a% 


KANSAS 


Southwest 


courage 


measure of 
buying articles of higher quality 
prices that make good profits. 
The land speculation craze is gone and 
few sales are made except on city real 
estate. This form of investment 1s °?e- 
coming more popular each month and 
the towns increasing in population. 
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fanicure Set, «a Set. of Im- 
Razor. a Pair of Skates, 
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IOWNIE CAMERAS, 

$1.00 to $10.00. 
Kodaks, $10.00—$20.00. 

A full line of Cam era supplies, 


Bi 


Carver Sets from $3.00 to $5.00. 
The above set of 3 pieces, $4.00, 


FINE GRADES OF 


MEN’S SHOES 


HAVE HAD A RECORD YEAR 


ventories—Leather 
Prices Continue Firm 


Business Slowing Up Somewhat Preceding Annual In- 
Market Moves Steadily and 


The annual dulness preceding inven- 
tories and the opening of a new year’s 
business is somewhat, manifested in the 
shoe market. 


at | 


im- | 


pre 


to stock of | 


usual | 
record | 


& | 
the 


stock- | 


annual extra dividend | 


De | 


New business on men’s fine shoes has| 


| slowed up, but there is a reserve list 
which will keep the factories busy, even 
this feature should continne a 
longer. The steady run whied 
fine grades have had since the year 
and 


though 
while 

eame 
man- 
zoo 


in 
ufacturers are expecting equally as 
a business 1912. 

The demand for men’s medium grade 
|footwear has now reached a high mark. 
| Makers report a reserve order list witich 
| will give from one to four meonth’s 
‘work to the factories. As these shves 
‘offer more opportunities for improve- 
ment than the best grades, the advance 
in style and workmanship is most pro- 
‘nounced, and it takes an expert to dis- 
'tineuish the difference in values. 
But the greatest activity is found 
makers of men’s. side _ leather 
ishoes. ‘The price of all heavy leathers 
‘chrome and bark tanned. has_ reached 
‘such high levels that all orders are 

erutinized and many held up awaiting 
replies as regards advance prices. Re- 
‘ports of from 24% to 15 cents per pair 
‘show a wide range, but inquiry proves 
that the latter is now being obtained on 
icertain orades. 

The factory reserve order lists may 
vary some but all have booked a future 
‘business which will earry activity will 
‘into the new year irrespective of what 
more can reasonably be expected. 

The warm goods season is now on the 
‘ebb, but factories are in receipt of dupli- 
cates requiring early shipments. ‘Lhe 
trade was slow in placing orders and 
came were comparatively 
together with an_ early 
weather has caught 
and the factories are 


has made a record year, 


in 


among 


which 
‘This 
favorable spell of 
the jobbers short, 
‘rushed to satisfy urgent demands. 

Manufacturers of men’s slippers are 
\forcing their plants to meet the holiday 
is altogether too 
behind in their 


i those 
small. 


season 
who 


demands which 
near for those 
shipments. 

New orders are few. Samples for the 
coming season are out and,on the road. 
, noted. 


aTe 


Absence of novelties is 

Ladies’ and misses’ footwear 
eood demand and all localities are fa- 
-vwored in proportion to their output. Or- 
ders for early shipments are largely 
‘for high button boots cut from Russia 
‘ealf and white buck, which two lead the 
list. with white canvas also prominently 
mentioned. There are some who think 
‘fancy fabries are “coming back,” but 
ease orders thus far do not indicate it. 
The men in the field are doing well, sam- 
ple orders show a large increase, and 
‘orders for future shipment are also be- 
‘ing secured. 

The demand for children’s shoes seems 
to increase notwithstanding the large 
volume which the factories have turned 
out since the year began. Ordinarily 
the trade will get a surfeit on any line 
of goods subsequent to a large produc; 
tion, but these shoes for little folks have 
;passed into the hands of the consumers 
‘as fast they have beén received. 
| The leather market reflects a condition 
‘of self control. The terms remain the 
same. The fact is leather dealers have 
not seen a time for years when the sur- 
plus stocks were so low as now, and .s 
‘a day’s demand often exceeds the re- 
ceipts it is apparent that prices will 
sag under ‘those conditions. 

Hemlock sole leather keeps 
steady pace, each day bringing 
the same amount of business as its 
predecessor. Large orders are seldom 
taken and as rarely solicited, the aver- 
age sale being about 2000 sides. Cable 
‘orders are about even with the record, 
and the steadiness which marks the 
foreign shipments is satisfactory to the 
tanners. 

Oak and union leathers are so closely 
allied, that reports concerning their 
market conditions are quite similar. 
While the actual sales of union backs 
the past week were not equal to those 
of some preceding weeks, it occasioned 
no disturbing thought as the expert can 
approximate closely what the trade’s 
demands will be, and reckon still closer 
what the output really is. Hence a 
dull week fails to excite anxiety. 

Calf skins are meeting with that con- 
stant demand for which they have been 
proverbial since they came under the 
finishing touch of the tanners. To the 
older merchants it ‘is about the only 
familar upper leather referred to, As 
goes the men’s shoe business, so goes 
calf skins. The blacks are in good re- 
quest, but the colors are more so, and 


are in 


not 
up a 
about 


- ASAHBL. WHEELER CO. 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes 


BRUSHES, STAINS, ETC. 
TRY OUR 


CONSTANT WHITE 


nvented 1846 -. 
tandard Ena ne Paint. : 


‘Tt is the 


much delay is occasioned by the slow 
deliveries. 

Side upper leather is being shipped 
as it comes in. The sales for the week 
showed a gain over the two previous 
ones and the effort to get a supply en- 
grosses the buyers’ constant attention. 
Colored chrome has orders awaiting its 
coming and the prospects are not as 
promising as the trade would like. 

Trading in split leather has become as 
steady as in any upper leather. Re- 
serve stocks no longer burden the mar- 
ket, as receipts are applied to orders .ag 
they arrive. The variety of uses .splits 


are put to makes a demand for all: 


weights and finishes. This is partic. 
ularly true of colored splits for which 
the demand is much in excess of the 
output. The feather weights used for 
shoe linings, gussets, etc., have found a 
market which demands thousands. of 
feet of it per week. 

Patent calf has struck its normal trade 
again, and now buyers are obliged..to 
wait for their supply... Patent kid is 
also finding a better business, althougn 
it never compared with calf or side 
leather as a free seller. 

Patent side leather is active. Makers 
of both men’s and ladies’ shoes are 
demanding fair sized lots of it weekly, 


in addition to which is the foreign trade 


which still holds good. 

Notwithstanding the reports that fab- 
rics are coming back, the strength of 
the glazed kid market is manifested 
by the imcreasing business now being 
done by the dealers. A prominent kid 
dealer stated that the general condition 
was encouraging, and a steady develop- 
ment of the kid business was assured. 
This report was independent of the 
foreign demand which is now of con- 
siderable proportions. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
HIGGINS RESIGNS 
FROM NEW HAVEN 


NEW HAVEN 
ager Samuel Hiowins of the New York, 


, Conn.—General Man- 


New Haven & Hartford Company, on 
leave of absence for several months past, 
effective with the close of 
statement 
road said: 


has resigned, 
this year. In confirming this 
today President Mellen of the 

“Tt was with great regret I learned of 
this decision, although I fully appreciate 
the reasons which have aetuated him 
and did not in consequence feel like 
urging him to consider further. 

“As a result of this resignation H. J. 
Horn will be appointed a vice-president 
of the company in charge of its operat- 
ing department effective the first of the 
year. The position of general manager 
will remain in abeyance for the immedi- 
ate future.” 

Mr. Horn is secretary to the president. 


WILL INCREASE 
THEIR SERVICE 


CHICAGO—Besides continuing through 
winter their summer tourist trains, in- 
cluding new Rock Island northwestern 
trains between Chicago and Denver, 
western railroads have arranged for in- 
service, including Illinois Cen- 
Panama Limited, Atchison’s all- 
Los Angeles weekly 
specials and New York Central lines’ Chi- 
cago-Jacksonville train via Cincinnati 
has been inaugurated. 


creased 
tral’s 
compartment 


LACKAWANNA INDICTED 

BUFFALO; N. Y. — The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad was in- 
dicted here by a federal grand jury, on 
the charge of violating the Hepburn act. 
It is charged that the railroad carried 
hay from Black Rock and Buffalo to 
Scranton, Pa., where it was used in the 
coal mines owned by the railroad com- 
pany. 


UNITED SHOE INQUIRY IN CANADA 

OTTAWA, Ont.—The new minister of 
labor, T. W. Crowthers, today gave in- 
structions that the investigation into the 
operations of the*United Shoe Machinery 
Company be taken up in Montreal next 
Monday. The proceedings will be largely 
a test case, being the first under the 
new act, and it will form a _ precedent 
for other similar actions. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN ACREAGE 

NEW YORK—Argentine’s ministry of 
agriculture places the final estimate of 
the acreage sown this season in wheat at 
17,242,000 acres, or 18 per cent more than 
last season, The linseed area is 12 per 
cent larger, while oats has increased 80 
per cent. 


— 


NEW CAR RQUIPMENT 
ST. LOUIS—tThe Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain has placed an order for 2000 
automobile and box cars., The American 
Car & Foundry Company will build 1500, 


FISCAL YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS OF 
CHICAGO & ALTON 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany has issued its pamphlet report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 last. The 
income account compares with the previ- 
ous year as follows: 


1911 
Operating revenue... - $14,592,519 
Operating expenses... 10,446,636 
Ay > Sater 22604 
Total exps. and. taxes. 10,869,240 
Net oper. revenue...... 3,723,279 
Inc. from investments... 1,705 


UE 008 ccadelae - $3.72 4,984 
Other income (def.).. 715,101 


$3,009,883 


Increase 
$1,234,044 
1,806,428 
*24 829 
1,781,599 
*547,555 
*4,203 


*$548,758 
245,358 


*$794, 116 


Total net ‘a 
Int. chgs., divs. 
b stks. of sub. cos. Pies 
discounts 120,397 
*$914,513 
*S16,908 


$97,605 


2,852,409 
Balance for divs.... 157,474 
Dividends appt 


408,466 
Deficit $250,992 


*Decrease. 

The previous surplus of the company 
amounted to $256,622, so that after d&- 
ducting the foregoing deficit for the 12 
months there was a profit and loss bal- 
ance of $5530. Adding to this. amount 
miscellaneous net credits totaling $39,- 
061, brought the total profit and loss 
balance on June 30 last up to $44,691. 

The report says that very satisfactory 
results have been accomplished in an 
industrial way, a large number of new 
industries having been located at dif- 
ferent points along the company’s line 
of road. 


DIAMOND MATCH 
STOCK IS HIGHER 


NEW Strength and activity 
in Diamond Match stock in Chicago is 
a reminder that the dividend rate is 
to be increased from 6 per cent to 7 
per cent, beginning with the first pay- 
ment in 1912. 

For the first time this year Diamond 
Match stock sold, on Friday, for 106. 
On Saturday 106%, was bid. It has 
continued upward since then. With the 
dividend rate at 6 per cent, the re- 
turn on a purchase at present prices 
would be about 5.6 per cent. But it 
must be remembered that with an in- 
creased rate, or extra dividend of 1 per 
cent, in 1912, the return on the in- 
vestment would increase to over 7.5 per 
eent. . Then, too, the company has 
earned an average of 12 per cent for 
the past six years, and the earnings 
for 1911 will equal nearly 13 per cent on 
the stock. 

The company in a stronger po- 
sition now than ever before. Econ- 
omies have been put into effect during 
the last year, and a greater margin 
of profit has been realized. For several 
years, up to 1909, the dividend rate was 
10 per cent, and, although it is im- 
probable that such a high rate will 
again be paid, the prospects are that 
in a few years stockholders will be re- 
ceiving more than 7 per cent in divi- 
dends. 


NEW FINANCING 
NOT PROBABLE 


Although New England Telephone will 
spend in 1912 a total of $4,000,000 in 
new construction and has almost $4,000,- 
000 of unfinanced construction installed 
during the current year, the prospects 
are that no securities will issue for many 
months to come. In fact the company 
will probably go through 1912 without 
sale of securities to the public. Ameri- 
ean Telephone has more money than it 
needs and one of the best uses it can 
make of ‘its idle cash is to loan to New 
England Telephone. Further than that, 
American Telephone has filled the Massa- 
chusetts market full of its own stock and 
a further sale of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
New England ‘stock next year would be 
something of a burden. 


LARGE STEEL 
ORDER PLACED 


PITTSBURGH—Contract for 9400 tons 
of steel plates and construction work has 
been placed in Pittsburgh by city of Los 
Angeles, California, for a new water 
works system for that city. 

Orders for more than 38,000 tons of 
structural steel have been placed during 
the past week by railroads, including 
orders for 5000 tons of steel for a new 
passenger station in Detroit, while 
bridges for railroads are taking 4800 


tons. 


is 


NAVAL STORES 


Turpentine continues to move only ir 
a limited routine way, but the Savannah 
market is a shade higher, and local 
dealers are not quoting under 48c ex- 
yard. 

Rosin—Only a limited routine move- 
ment into consuming channels is reported 
and the market has a quiet appearance 
with quotations nominally unchanged. 
The New York Commercial quotes: 

Common $6.30, Gen Sam E $6.40, 
Graded B $6.50, D $6.55, E $6.65, F $6.70. 

$6.75, $6.75, I $6.80, K $7.05, 
$7.10, N $7.15, WG $7.70, WW $7.70,, 

Tar and. pitch—Jobbing parcels are 
moving moderately, and quotations re- 


pn the,  Panndnee 28 Steel Car Nera 


main unchanged at $5.75@6 for tar, and , 


* 
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| Ne Miliesc An Excelient - 
| = = 1 3 Short-Term Investment. 


jOssip in Realms of Finance and Industry! 


EUROPE’S WHALING|CANADA LUMBER 
ie es INTERURBAN RAILWAYS PROFITS IMPROVE] IS USED IN CARS 
Said to Have More Miles of Car Lines Than Any City of 


The dividend of 3414 per cent just de- AND FURNITURE 
Similar Population in United States and Canada 


elared by the whaler Balaena of~Dun- a. 
ST. JOHN, N. B.—Statistics of the 
Construction Began 1902 


dee has attracted attention to the hand- : 
lumber purchased by furniture and car 
ae 


At the present time, when so much idle capital is await- 
ing opportunity for favorable permanent investment, this 
Company’s Certificates of Deposit are particularly attrac- 
tive. If you have idle money and desire a safé, convenient 
and profitable temporary or short-time investment that will 
pay higher interest than funds deposited subject to cheque, 
you cannot do better than to. deposit it in exchange for our 
certificates. They can be made to mature at a time con- 
*venient for your permanent investment plans and will draw 
interest from day of issue to day of maturity. 


<. aan + 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


’ » 
Illinois Central will spend $5,000,000 

for a new passenger station on Michigan 

boulevard, Chicago. ” 


~ 


oe ef = oehg Te manufacturers in Canada in 1910 have 
etry, waick & few you been compiled by the forestry branch of 
ago was believed to be on the point of | the department of the interior: 117,893,- 
extinction, says the United States Con-|0900 “board feet of timber were used, 
sular and Trade Reports. worth $2,987,210, at an average value of 
Last vear the dozen or so of whalers $25.35 per 1000; of this 65 per cent was 
which prosecute the fishing from Dundee naative wood at $20.82 per 1000 while the 
had the most successful exper- imported wood cost 33.86 per 4000. 
ienced for two decades, and reports just Ontario was the principal consumer, us- 
to hand indicate that the Norwegian |'\® °° a ae sitet siatneng mena 
sian se <a About one third was used in Quebee and 
ee — see a high de- the remaining 15 per cent was consumed 
gree of prosperity. . Norwegian whaling in Nova Scotia. Prince Edward Island 
also used a negligible quantity. The timber 
used in Ontario, both native and im- 
ported, was. more expensiye than in the 
other provinces, while Nova Scotia is a 
particularly cheap lumber province. 


Louisiana rice fields vield this year 
will be 15 per cent less than was anti- 
cipated. 


Correspond or Confer with our Officers in 
regard to your banking or trust business 


Oregon will produce a‘reeord crop of 
wool and mutton next year, according 
to plans now being made by sheepmen in 
eastern part of the state. 


Trustee for Personal Trusts 


Siss or Greusf Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE & 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 


in every way. How it is viewed by 
electrical experts .is probably _ best 
summed up in a statement by Geheim- 
rath Wittfield, heading a royal commis- 
sion of Germany, appointed by Emperor 
Vilhelm, who: said, after inspecting the 
liries and power plants in Spokane, that 
what he and his associates had scen 
has more than repaid them for com- 
ing across the seas and continent, add- 
ing: e 
“Taken Kthogtther the Spokane & In- 
1aad uridoubtedly is the best equipped 
| cléctri¢’ ratlyay of equal mileage in the 
World. ” 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Spokane has the 
third greatest sy stem. of interurban elec-, 
“tries railways An. ihe’ American™continent, | 

| heing .exceetled only: by ;Indianapolis ahd 
Las Angeles, -The~ bit y also has more 

' miles of street car lines than any other 
city of, pimiigr. population in the United 
States’ and, “Canada. The Washington 
Water, Power Company and the Spokane 

T ractjonyCompany occupy 92.71 miles of 
streets® and operate 154.11 miles of track, 

s ’ or nine- -tenths of a mile of street: Oceu- | 
pied by traéks for every 1000 population, 


" TAS , ; + 
calor emanate o_o ge oon | abe | eWashitgton Water Power Com- 
pany ‘also operates an electric street rail- 
Electric railway: building in Spokane way system in Spokane and furnishes 
began in 1902. A. Bettis of Detroit, {light and power in Spokane, as well as 
Mich., was the original promoter. of the to! various mines over what is declared 
interutban electric road. He interested in to be'the lpngest high tension trans- 
hig project BK, A. BlackWell of. Co mission line on the continent. The com- 
. Alene, Ida., tho as the representative pany has developed 16,000 of the 60,000 
‘of the Howard Lumber Company. of {horsepower available at Post Falls and 
‘Pennsylvania, was attracted to. tHfe} has'plants in Spokane and at Little Falls. 
western cofintry by the great timber re- ; More than #17 000,000 already is invested 
serves around Coeur d’Alene lake: Mr. |in operating plants. In addition it has a 
Blacixwell and his associates furnished | 5000 horsepower auxiliary steam plant in, 
the money, and, despite prophesies of | Spokane. * 
financial disaster, the first interurban} The company is installing a power 
road was opened to traffic im the winter | plant .at Long Lake. 23 miles north of 
of 1903 and ‘proved a dividend payer | Spokane, whére about $4,000,000 is being 
from the start. ‘invested. The project includes 23 miles 
-, Shortly before the completion of the|oef standard gauge steam road, _ the 
, Coeur d’Alene & Spokane electric road,| highest “weir” dam in the world and 
Jay P. Graves, vice-president and general | four turbines, capable of developing 909,- 
manager of the Granby Consolidated | 000 electrical horsepower, or equaling 
Mines & Smelting Company, entered into | the capacity of five water wheels at 
competition with the Washington Water | Niagara Falls. The dam As 300 feet in 
Power Company for the street railway |Jength, 175 feet in height and 150 feet 
traffic of Spokane. Afterward he joined |in thickness at the base. 


forces with Mr. Blackwell and the re- 
sult was the organization of the Spokane MANY MILLIONS 
FOR IRRIGATION 


& Inland Empire Railway Company with 
a capital stock of $30,000,000 and the 
construction of an interurban electric 
NEW YORK-~Three states and 
tories have invested $41,685,146 in 
ivricul- 


season 
Great Northern Railway has purchased 


54 atres of land in northeast Minne- 
apolis on which it will lay 3244 miles of 
track as an addition to its _linneapolis 


terminal. 
companies gre enormous 


dividends in southwest African waters 
and a German company: has just been 
formed with a capital of £50,000 ($243, 
325) to tian in the industry there. 


Entrance of Philadelphia trust com- reaping 


panies into clearing house is still hang- 
ing fire. Old objections of admission 
expenses and rve requirements are 
being brought forward. 


re > - e 


By J. E. CONANT & CO. - - 


OFFICE LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


$500,000.00 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO., Wetetlo. lor 


First Mortgage @ % Serial Gold Bonds. Denominations $100-$500-$1000. 
Payable $50,000 pd tal April 1, 1912, to April 1, 1921. Callable at 103 and ie 
terest on any interest date. Payable at ishissippi Valley Trust Company, 
Trustee. St. Louis, Fert Dearbo National Bank, Chicago. 

We recommend these securities as a sfife and conservative investment, and 
emphasize the following strong points from the letter of the President, Mr. Wil- 
liain Galloway, and the detailed reports, of our own experts: 

An absolute FIRST and CLOSED mortgage on all the property now 
owned or which may be hereafter acquired by the Company. 
Total assets, exclusive of goad will, etc., $1,682,785.99, or OVER 
THREE TIMES tke bond issue. 
Net earnings for the year ended June 30, 1911, were $204,828.19, or 
OVER SIX AND ONE-HALF TIMES the maximum annual interest 
charge and OVER TWO AND ONE-HALF TIMES the average annual 
requirements for principal and interest. 
The stable character of the Company’s business and its excellent 
credit and financial standing, 
The large margin of security will rapidly increase with the serial 
reduction of the debt. 
No other indebtedness except current accounts not due. 
Under the terms of the Deed of Trust, the Company is obligated 
to maintain quick assets of not less than $450,000. 
Life of President of the Company insured in the sum of $300,000 in 
companies of good standing, and payable to the Trustee for protection 


Preparations are under way for a great} 
exodus_of Standard Oil employees from 
26 Broadway. Orders have gone out to 
employees of various concerns to be pre- 
pered to follows their positions to dis: 
tant cities, some as far west as Cali- 
fornia. 


Auctioneers 


The extensive properties known as the plant of the 


VICTOR KNITTING MILLS CoO. 


—AT— 


Adjoining the City of Troy and ) 
within 17 minutes of Albany J 


Home Telephone Company of Albany, 
New York, and Commercial Telephone 
Company of Troy and United Message | 
Cé6mpainy of Albany, independent tele-| 
phone properties, are to become part of | 


COHOES § NEW YORK 


are by decree of the United States Circuit Court to be disposed of to the highest 
the Bell system im New York. A big bona fide bidders at public sale in lots to suit purchasers -large Textile and 
telephone central building will be erected | Industrial center; exceptional supply of skilled labor; remarkably large, cheap and 
in Albany. reliable power knocking at door—Four parcels of high-class manufacturing realty 
| erected in 1890, 1894 and 1899, two valuable water power leases in perpetuity from 
the Cohoes Company; 1214. lots.of modern machinery and mechanical equipment; 
| 1619 dozens of finished underwear; 2640 dozens of sweaters; 51 large lots of mer- 
| chandise in 103 large lots of supplies; 6756 lbs of thread; 7628 Ibs of 
yarn; 66%, tons of stock. On Thursday, the 7th day, and Friday, the 8th day 
of December, 1911, upon the premises regardless of any condition of the weather. 
promptiy at half-past nine o’clock each: forenoon. Illustrated and descriptive | 
catalogue in detail upon application at the office of the auctioneers, where all 
inquiries must be made. 


John A. Nutall, Walter H. Wertime, Matthew H. Davidson, Trustees. 


(2) 


number of new 
awaiting more, 
appear in near 
£5,000 900 ‘Chil- | 
over-subseri bed 


London cable 
issues that have been 
settled conditions will 
future. The offering of 
ean bonds was greatly 
as soon as offered and furnishes a satis- 
factory test c. investment conditions. 
Negotiatious are under way for purchase | 
of a large block of American railway | of bondholders. 
short term notes, | Property of Company insured against loss by fire for $300,000 and 


J | protection against tornado for $300,000. 
COS1S OF THE 


ee, enor FIVE AND, ONE-TALF AND SIX PERCENT || spitetste’esctuer nat "te is terete een 
ARE comparep| GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


of over 1000% in the last five years. Continuation of the present able manage- 
_ IN AMOUNTS FROM $100 UPWARDS, 


ment is assured, and if the control of the business is passed the bonds become 
subject to reduction. 
The physical property was appraised by Messrs. Coats & Burchard hei: Ap- 
crops being shares of first mortgage on income-bearing California 
properties. 
Principal and interest absclutely euaranieed. 


Says a 


proce SS; 


praisers, Chicago, and the books of the C ompany were audited and the earnings 
certified to by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Chartered rit boomy thd form 
of the hond and Jegal matters approved by Mr. Horace S. Oakley, Chicago. 
Having seld more than $300,000 of this issue to individuals and banks in Chi- 
cago, St, Louis, Milwaukee and elsewhere, we offer the unsold portion at 
PAR AND INTEREST 


E. B. SHAPAREs & CO. 


234 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Descriptive Circular on request. 


terri- YORK— series 


into ¢ 


NEW from a 


quiries 


Jine from Spokane south to Rosalia and | 
Palouse, Wash. Later the Palouse | 
branch was extended to Moscow, Id., 
and the Rosalia branch was carried to 
Colfax, Wash. 

The Coeur d’Alene & Spokane railway 


Irri- osts of various 
the 
| 
reached 


| gating works for promotion cf worth, 
|ture. Yet it is but at its bezinning. Al- department 
[though almost as old as ocecupation of} g, 


Arizona, 


corresponding market 
of 


their 
agriculture has 
Harrison 6058 

',. Bogue, Special Representative. 


instructive conclusions 


ot 


me regarding | 


country by aboriginées in en- net of our national! 


sOUuUrCEeSs 
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‘Spokane 


then a 


was absorbed by the Spokane & Inland 
Empire Eleciyic Railway Company and 
the line was extended from Coeur d’Alene 
to Hayden Lake, Id., 42 miles, and a spur 
of 17 miles built to Liberty Lake, in the 
Spokane valley. Terminal facilities were 
acquired in Spokane by the organization 
of the Spokane Terminal Company, 
which, in turn, was absorbed by the’! 
Spokane & Inland Empire Electric Rail- 
way Company as the holding company. | 
The system now has 175 miles of main | 
line track and about 60 miles of spur 3 
and sidings. 


It has the most modern | 
equipment obtainable and is regarded by | 
electrical engineers as one of the best i 
built electric roads in America. 

The company also owns and operates | 
an immense electric power plant on the 
river, from which pewer jis} 
transmitted for the operation of the 
company’s strect and interurban railway 
systems. 
erating 20,000 horsepower. 

Spokane’s interurban 
ities were further extended 
Washington Water Power 
$20,000,000 -coPporation, con- 
structing a line from Spokane west to: 
Medical lake, 18 miles, and later a 
branch line to Cheney, 11 miles, making 
a total of 250 miles of interurban elec- 
tric road. ® 

Foremost among the electric railway 
projects in the Pacific states is the 
Spokane & Inland Empire system;~on- 
erating 235 miles of main lines and 
branches in eastern Washington ani 
northern Idaho. When completed this 
system, now controlled by stockholders 
of the Great Northern Railway Co:mn- 
pany, will have extended its ttacks into 
territory of several states not now 
reached by either’:steam or electrical 
lines, as well as to tidewater and thie 
Columbia and Snake rivers. 

The company operates a power plant 
at Nine Mile Bridge, where the waters 
of the Spokane river are harnessed to 
develop 12,000 electrical hoypsepower 
for. operating railway lines afid furnish- 
ing light and power. The development 
of this energy was accomplished by di- 
veriing the river from its natural chan- 
nel, in itself an engineering feat of high 
ordey. 

The dam is 70 feet thick at its base, 
and 225 feet in length, exclusive of the 
power house, which is 110 feet wide 
by 85 feet by 87 feet \above low water 

mark. The river has an estimated flow 
of 12,000 cu. sec. feet. The dam creates 


railway faci)- 
by the 


pthe dry places of the earth. 


The plant is capable of ger- | 


Company, intensely 


a head of water 60 feet, also backing 
the river five miles, thus furnishing an 
immense storage which will carry large 
fluctuations of loads. The plant will 
accommodate four 5000 horsepower 
units, two of which have been installed. 
The generators are 3750 kilowatt three- 
phase, 2200 volt, 60 cycle alternators. 
The compahy also owns a power site: 
just outside the city limits of Spokane, 
which may be developed in the future.‘ - 
_On the lines now in Operation, the 
pe phase system: is émiployed. © This: 
first of its*kind to be operated | £ 


Ae are +* 


sed it” . ae eh ot ip 


gineering science and 
port have given to this ancient art an 
entirely modern standing. Still wider 
financial interest. attaches lecause of 
extent to which publie and porate 
funds are going into work of 


government 


Suj- 
i 


eor 
redeeming 

NMoex- 
whose 


returns for New 
ico, Washington and Arizona, 
R.cmbined area undér  irrigs 
1,113,543 acres in 1910: 
7—-Irrigated-—~ 
farms acres 
11,399 459,114 
TA0D Sit eae ee, 
209 ~ 320,051 


Bulow are the 


ication 
COSLS 

$9,019 908 
15,014,090 
17.€51,148 


Irr 


New Mexico.... 
Washington 
Arizona 4, 


ee OF 23,013 1,113 3543 

Not land, but water, is the 
site of the irrigated districts. 
resources are measured by the wumber 
of acres which they can cover to the 
depth of one foot. Arizona, where the 
Jargest capital outlay has been- fhade, of 
the three divisions, has between 3,000,- 
000 and 4,000,000 acre-feet of water re- 
sources, sufficient for 1,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land. 

One feature of this question is of 
world-wide interest. Can the great 
Southwest, with its grand rivers and 
genial climate, grow cotton profitable 
under intensive systems of irrigated cul- 
ture? If so, there may be a new era 
dawning for that fiber. 


TIE TRADE GROWS 
IN LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—With the exten- 
sion of the railways in this part of the 
eountry and the constant rebuilding of 
existing lines, the crosstie has become an 
important feature of the timber and lum- 
ber cargoes brought to Los Angeles at 
ban Pedro harbor and Redondo beach. 

Despite the handieap of a government 
duty, 
in annually from Japan. 
tion of the ties now being used are 


41,685,146 
prerequi- 
Water 


Calhi- 


fornia redwood, and there are many pine | 


ties. / 


oo --- 


Boiler 


Insurance [hat Insures 


You need never have an explosion if you 
have proper protection and heed your 
warnings. -Learn how this can be done. 


OBRION & RUSSELL 
General Insurance, 
Tel. Main 6600. 108 Water Street, BOSTON. 


“TEM PLE,WEBB & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


SAINT PAUL 
GERMANIA LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


ROSWELL 0, BOGUE in. 


UNECE. Bare AND CORPORA BONDS 
4% to Fig Fon geay to $1009 Beamuications 
With i B. SHAPKER & CO. ; 


So. Lasalle oat 


2ntIOn «6 Was | 


thousands of oak ties are brought | 
A big propor- | 


Ai 
A. Wks Chairs Tables 
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spec case 


agriculture. 


principal cereals have results 


ihuminating. 
fizures, wheat, corn and oats 
dith: 
to the 


a profit of 


quite rent positions in point 


proiit grower. Corn ranks 


with G4 per cent, 
With 50 per cent, and oats last With only 
GO Ake 

29 i 


(‘orn 
Value per a $20.09 
Cost per : > 
Value, less 
Excess value 
% rent to land value.. 


figures the wheat 


of the 
tain periods of fairly 


These explain why 


acre: eountry tends, over cer- 


ge 


good prices, 


remain more or less stationary, 


often to contract. By contrast, 


acreage tends to expand, 
wheat, while the 
acre -is nearly 
that of wheat. 
to grow an 
gross return is $3.61 
and the 


greater than 
value of corn per 
cent. greater than 
eosts .$1.12 more 
corn, but the 
acre more than wheat 
$2.38 an acre more. 
Yet 
be grown simultaneously, in spite 
their different return. A virgin soil may 
grow one crop for a time, but sooner or 
later rotation must come, or 
crop will cease to pay expenses. 


of 


an 


acre 


Wheat,.corn and oats supplement each | 
other in such a way as jointly to bring | 
im- | 


out the maximum return with lest 
pairment of the fertility of the soil. 


| Wood and Stee] 
Filing Cabinets 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 
STEEL 
Cabinet Safes 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, 


91-03 FEDERAL stT., , BOSTON 
Phouve Myiu 35713 


PROMPT SERVICE 
HONEST PRICES 


FREDERIC HINCKLEY EDWanu r. WOUDS 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 
32 KILBY ST. AUTOMOBILE, 
. BURGLARY AND Ev- 
ray ‘DEScaIPTION or INSU- 


"- ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
Telephone bn Da 40R5 ord 4130 Mats 


LIABILITY, 


OFFICE. ARDS 


For Ropes ines of business 
arge vurlety. . 
Franklin St.” eee a) 


Bed just 
C5 r ; 


gee AN OPPORTUNITY 
fre insyrance mau desires locating ir 
Detroit or elsewhere. nants. partner ‘with 
eat egy BS be a he solicited. Ad- 

LR. HO I de thahs a Bal hie: AR, ave.. De 
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first 


wheat next 


10 | 
and | 
corn | 
because the} 
cost of production is only 10 per cent | 
market | 
Aye per | 


It | 
net is | 
all three of these crops have to | 
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the single. 


CAPITAL 
FIRST NATIONAL 
WE ARE ALSO OFFERING 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


BANK BUILDING, 


AT BEST OBTAINABLE INTERE 


Correspondence invited. 


$1,000,000. 
SAN FRAN, CALIFORNIA 


MORTGAGES AS A WHOLE 


4 


QUALITY 


MILLED ~-THREADED 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO., Elsmere, Del. 


PID Me 
GEARS 


MACHINED 
SPECIALTIES 


IN 


SOUND INVESTMENTS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


‘{mproved properties in British 


every way. 


ns today. 


Financial Agents 


HEAD OFFICE 
VICTORIA, B. C. 


Let us send you information regarding investments in First Mortgages on 
Colu mbin. 

At the present time we can placemoney in large or small 
manner for outside clients at 7% to. 8% 


We can solve your investment problem for you in British Columbia. 


Investment Brokers 


CANADA WEST TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 


References—Mercharts 
Fank of Canada 


Amounts in this 
will be protected in 


Write 


and their mouey 


Executors Trustees 


BRANCH OFFICE 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


, INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILK, DEVONSHIRE and ARCH STS., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1879 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS (caznep) 4,000,000.00 
ASSETS - - 20,396,841.43 


Its NEW and ATTRACTIVE Banking- 
‘Rooms furnish unexcelled accommo- 


dations and facilities for all depart- 
ments of its business. 


SPECIAL 5” sceossenenamaes for Ladies’ Accounts. INTEREST AL- 
LOWED on Deposits Subject to Check. Special rates on Time Deposits and 
Interest-Bearing Certificates of Depesit. 


NEW SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Largest and Most Perfectly Appointed in New England. 


HERBERT WELLINGTON, Vice Prest 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Seeretary 


President 
Vice Prest 


JOUN M. GRAHAM, 
FREDERICK AYER, 


6% 


5% Commercial Loan Certificates 7% 
Guaranteed 


8% 


and the i@tegrity of able men. 
certificates desirable. 


Your money will safely earn attracfive rates in our guaranteed loan 
certificates, convertible into cash upon Gemand after ninety days The pay- 
ment of Principal and interest imsured by assets of more than $100,000.00 
Savers of money and investors fii d these 
Full information on reguest. 


FRAMPTON & HOWIE, 


Leary Building 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


INC., 


- good investment and will inspect this property you will buy it. 


Information on request. 


Save 50% 75% Fire Insurance Cost 


.STRONGEST KNOWN INDEMNITY 
We Insure Only High Class Church Edifices 


Mention the Monitor. 
JOHN S. WILLIS, Attorney and Manager 
RECIPROCAL INDEMNIFIERS OF AMERICA 
SUITE 348 PIERCE BiDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Address all correspondence to 


a 


80,000 ACRES. TEXAS LAND 


75 per cent of this tract is as fine agricultural land ag can 
It is especially adapted to fruit culture, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums and grapes are successfully grown. One canning factory is 
now on the place. The land is level excepting one section. It is all good 
pasture land, the wild grass is now being cut for hay, though the land_is 
largely used as a pasture at present. All fenced and cross fenced into ten 


pastures. 


in a solid body. 
be found in Texas. 


There is a ranch house on each of the ten pastures and a small tract 
is in cultivation at each place. There are twenty wells on the property and 
an abundance of good water can be had at a depth of 10 to 150 feet. This 
is a very desirable tract of land forsub-dividing and placing on-thé market 
in small parcels. It is desirably Jocated for colonizing, lying within: two 
miles of the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, and eight miles from 
the county seat. It is a prairie country, no clearing or  grubbing iS necessary. 


It is all it is represented to be and we believe if you are looking for a 
Thy large 


body is described as being valley land. Price, $5.50 per acre, one thitd cash, 


balaneé to suit, 6 per cent interest. 


Communicate with us for further particulars. 


TD 


F. P. PERRIN ‘'& CO. 
Suite 215 Glendale Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“act. STOCKS 
CORRESPO NDENCE INVITED. 


Map 
K. hg WAGNER & Co. 


BONDS 


—anemeneeen FRA TIN 
MENTION MONITOR. 


 GOUDY MAYFIELD 
116 W est Monroe St., CHICAGO, Fre 


Established Snogver of Venturds 


W.@ OL. 


Wanted, hundred thousand dollars special capital 
in old éstablished Wool Business in Boston. Strictest 
investigation courted, Address, “Wool,” in care of 
S$. 1. Harris, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dresses, Costumes, Wraps and Sumptuous 


lor the season of opera and theatre—the occasions for dress at receptions, dances and wed- tich and sumptuous are the Furs of the present day—the full length coat with its wide 
dings—the requirements for evening and afternoon. functions in the home—Chandler & revers and collar, the opera coat, the evening wrap, the stole or the muff—of Royal 
Co.’s departments of Gowns, Dresses and Wraps offer purchasers at any and all times the Ermine, Russian Sable, Blue Fox, Chinchilla or Persian Lamb, and their rivals in ‘style 
most beautiful of dresses, costumes, gowns and wraps—designed by the great designers of and effectiveness in the less expensive furs-—have never reached such perfection in model 
Paris and made from the finest imported materials—at prices which are one third to one and outline as at the present day—and none excel those to be found in Chandler & Co.'s 
half what the same garments would cost if made to order. : department of Furs. ‘ ( 


LHL FINISHED DRESS in its multitude of styles—THE FINISHED G OWN in variety for every occaston—THE FIN- 
ISHED ee eer every 1 Jor eh ile ieee GRACEFUL ERA P= lias Rp on se Pm FURS from every 
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DURVEYING rUhtola 
IN LAW OF THE ok 
Ur NORTH CAROLINA 


Establishment of Southern 
Appalachian National Pre- 
serves Will Provide I'ree 
Scenic Playground 


~ 


RUGGED 


MOUNTAINS 


—"s - 


James Wilson, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


Approves Plan After Visit 


to High Peaks 


_ 
_ 


N. C.—The work. now 


SE : 
being done by the forest service of: 
agri- |. 


the United States department of 
culture in making extensive examina- 
tions of lanas in the southern “Appa- 
‘lachian mountains under the provisions 
of an act of congress creating the na- 
tiond| forest reservation commission, ap- 
proved March 1, 1911, is in a large meas- 
ure the result of a movement started at 
Asheville in the fall of J899, when the 
Appalachian National Park Association 
Was organized. 

In December following, this associa- 
tion and the Appalachian Mountain Club 
of New England petitioned Congress to 
establish a national park at some place 
in the southern Appalachian mountains. 
The reasons set forth in the petition 
“were indorsed by Secretary Wlison in 
his report and it is largely through his 
efforts that the present law was en- 
acted. 

The territory lying between the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky mountains 
known as Western North Carolina, or 
“The Land of the Sky,” isthe culmina- 
tion of the Appalachian system in alti- 
tude, forest growth, scenery, water and 
climafe and it is here that the gov- 
ernment has the opportunity ,iot only 
to protect the water sheds of navigable 
streams, but also to acquire cheap lands 
upon which can be grown the’ future 
hardwood supply of the eastern part 
of this country. The establishing of 
national forest reserves here will not 
only meet what President Roosevelt 
said was an economic need of the na- 
tion as a whole, but will- provide, when 
properly developed and preserved, a 
region peculiarly beautiful and attrac- 
tive, a great playground, a place for 
the recreation and pleasure of a large 
part of the people of this country. 

A large portion of the lands that will 
be purchased by the government lie on 
the high mountains and are unsuited for 
any other purpose than that for which 
the government wants them. 

Jf Congress had passed the bill intro- 
duced 10 years ago for the acquisition 
of these lands, the government would 
today be the owner of probably 1,000,000 
acres from which could-be cut ripe tim- 
ber enough to pay for the lands and still 
carry out the purpose for the conserva- 
tion of water and forest. Conditions are 
relatively the same now as -then and 
when sufficient lands are acquired the 
government can, by building roads and 
trails and leasing sites for hotels and 
roadside inns, open up a section so beau- 
tiful and attractive that the original cost 
could be saved to the country in a few 
years by the people that would spend 
their summers here, but who now go to 
Europe at a greater expense and for less 
attrattions in climate and scenery. 

A million or two dollars invested in a 
great highway starting from the gates 
‘of the national capitol and running along 
the crest of the Blue Ridge into the heart 
of the Appalachian mountains—across 
the highest peaks east of the Rockies, 
with trails leading to beautiful water 
falls, with modern tourists’ hotels situ- 
ated at convenient points, where people 
could rest and enjoy mountain views un- 
surpassed in any country would, in the 
opinion of many, be a better investment 
than the same amount invested in a war- 
ship. While the primary purpose of the 
act authorizing the acquisition of these 
Jands is for conserving the navigability 
of navigable streams, it is provided that 
“the lands of the states in which forests 
are located will apply as at present and 
the forests will be open to any one and 
every one.” Fishing and hunting will not 
be interfered with “and the use of forests 
for all reasonable purposes, including 
recreation will, be encouraged.” 

Secretary Wilson in his report on for- 
ests and forest conditions of the South- 
ern Appalachian mountain region says 
in describing this section: 

“The Blue Ridge, as it crosses Vir- 


*- ginia, southward, increases and holds its 


” schmmepaaig and its individuality. As it 
y passes into North Carolina it enlarges 
'* both vertically and ae Sy widening 
a 40 vee a re ‘wone oF i pelt g moun- 


Different altitudes show varying seasons and foliage 


tains, with a maximum width of about 
70 miles in western North Carolina and 
east Tennessee, and contracting again 
toward its southern end. These moun- 
tains show none of the regularity ex- 
hibited by the Northern Appalachians, 
but, on the other hand, are composed of 
massive ranges and cross ridges and more 
or less isolated mountains, often with 
rounded, dome-like tops, in striking con- 
trast with the sharp, regular, parallel, 
rock ridges of the more northern Alle- 
ghenies. 

* Along the southeastern margin of this 


‘southern mountain belt is the Blue Ridge 


proper, which, as it crosses North Caro- 
ina, is a fairly well-defined mountain 
range, standing more than 3000 feet 
above the sea and rising in four peaks 
to-more than 5000 feet, and in one—the 
Grandfather—to practically 6000 feet. 
Bordering this region on the northwest 
is a mountain range—the Unakas—some- 
what higher, and in its southern portion 
more massive, but less continuous, than 
the Blue Ridge; less continuous for the 
reason that its course is eut across by 
half a dozen rivers, which rise on the 
Blue Ridge on the east, flow across this 
intervening mountain. region, ‘and 
through the Unakas in wild, deep gorges. 
Between these river gorges the segments 
of the Unakas are known by such local 
names the Iron méuntains, Bald 
mountains, and Great Smoky mountains. 
In’ southern Virginia’ the Unakas ap- 
proach the Blue Ridge and practically 
merge with the latter into one irregular 
mountain range; southward, the two 
diverge. The Unaka range has 18 peaks 
rising above 5000 feet, and eight of these 
above 6000 feet. The Roan, toward its 
northern end, Mount Guyot and Cling- 
man Dome, farther south in the Great 
Smoky mountains, reach altitudes, re- 
spectively, of 6313, 6636, and 6619 feet. 

“Extending out from the two great 
irregular mountain borders, the, Blue 
Ridge and the Unakas, into the elevated 
region between them and connecting 
them in places are a series of more or 
less interrupted cross ridges, which have 
altitudes comparable to and in one case 
(the Black mountains) greater than 
those of either the Blue Ridge or the 
Unakas. And these interior ridges are 
spearated by high, but deep and gener- 
ally narrow, irregular vaileys. 

“Standing on any of these elevated 
mountains one may see stretching out 
in either of several directions an endless 


AS 


succession of mourttain ridges and moun- 
tain peaks. A remarkable succession 
of these ridges and peaks is seen from 


isuch vistas, 


cut | 


Grandfather mountain in 
lina, looking 


g southwest. 


North Caro- 
Hundreds of 
from as many peaks, open 
out before the traveler through this 
region. In every direction the splendid 
hardwood forests cover and protect the 
mountain slopes and the _ countless 
springs of water which flow from them 
as the sources of great rivers. 

“Some of these ridges, like the Black 
mountains, are short, but high and mas- 
sive and terminate abruptly. Others 
are longer and lower and slope gradually 
down to the adjacent valley or rise from 


sons, 


"MONTREAL SPENDING 


MILLIONS ON HARBOR 
BAGNED BY UUMINION 


Government and People of 
Canada Expect to Make 
City on St. Lawrence 
Greatest Port on Continent 


COMMISSION IS BUSY 


Deepening of Channel to 35 
Feet, Will Take Three or 
Four Years—Several New 
Steamer Lines Operating 


ONTREAL—Six million dollars has 

been expended in the last two years 
on improvements in connection with 
Montreal’s harbor. The harbor commis- 
sioners have plans under way which will 
involve the expenditure of six. millions 
more Within the next two years, but 
they do not intend to stop there. The 
commissioners, backed up by the govern- 
ment and the people of Canada, are de- 
termined to make the port of Montreal 
the greatest on the continent, and to 
make the St. Lawrence route the busi- 
est, safest and most popular in the new 
world. 

It is only within five or six years 
that Montreal’s harbor has been coming 
into her own. Before that time an un- 
wieldy board of commissioners sought 
to administrate the affairs. The men 
were appointed largely for political rea- 
and as is too often the case in such 
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Great labor-saving device 


shown lifting a 


-ton locomotive 


of their findings. The commissioners con- 
sulted all classes of business men, ship- 
pers, steamship compariies, railroad men, 
and everybody else who could throw any 
light upon the needs of a great national 
port. 

This preliminary work took nearly two 
years. The plans submitted for approval 
were 2dopted after careful revision. They 
cover harbor development and improve- 
ments which will require 12 years to 
complete. At the outset the Dominion 
government voted $18,000,000 to help on 
the good work, one third of which has 


LOOKING ALONG WATERFRONT 


AT MONTREAL 
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Entrance to the Lachine canal at left—Much of river line is transformed by dry dock, ele- 


~~ 


vator, railway and other construction 


a lower gap to another still higher ridge. 
All are more or less irregular both in 
their courses and their elevation. Most 
of them have peaks rising. from their 
tops, but not a few have fairly uniform 
crests. Some of these a like the 
Grandfather are sharp, 4ugged and 
rocky; others like the Roan or the 
“Balds,” are rounded domes whose tops 
are covered only with grass and rhodo- 
deniron, while still others anny tall 


(Continued on “page two) 


instances, were unfitted to look after the 
needs of the harbor. At length the un-, 
wieldy board was abolished and a com- 
mission of three appointed. These men 
are all alert, shrewd business men, thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of the harbor 
and its relation to the development of 
Canada. When appointed by the govern- 
ment they visited every great port in 
Europe and America, consulted the best 
engineers in the world, and brought over 
a number of experts to study the situa- 
tion at first hand and to make a report 


disappeared within the first two years. 

At the same time that this money was 
being spent on new docks, piers and ele- 
vated railways in connection with the 
harbor itself a fleet of dredges has been 
deepening the St. Lawrence channel from 
Montreal to the sea. Today, although 
Montreal is located 1000 miles from the 
Atlantic ocean, the St. Lawrence is said 
to be the best lighted, the best buoyed 
and the safest channel of its kind in the 
world. It has a maximum depth of 30 
feet from Montreal to tidewater and is 


30 well lighted and buoyed that ships 
of 15,000 tons burden come from Quebee 
to Montreal, the worst part of the chan- 
nel, by night. 

The commissioners and government 
have now commenced the task of deep- 
ening the channel to 35 feet and expect 
in another three or four years to make it 
this depth. 

To show their appreciation of the im- 


‘provements which have taken place: in 


connection with the channel and harbor, 


and also to reap their share of the tens | 


of thousands of emigrants who are flock- 
ing to Canada, three or four new lines 
commenced to use the St. Lawrence route 
within the past two years. Two years 
ago the White Star maugurated their 
service with the Megantic and the Lau- 
rentic boats, with 15,000 tons displace- 
ment. A year ago the Canadian North- 
ern Steamship Company made its first 
bow to the Canadian trade by putting on 
the Royal Edward and Royal George, two 
fast and splendidly equipped boats. This 
year the Cunard line inaugurated a ser- 
vice to Montreal. In addition the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamship Company, the 
Allan line, Thompson line, Donaldson 
line and others have been increasing the 
number and size of their boats. 

The harbor. development has already 
changed the appearance of the port. The 
whole water front is owned by the gov- 
ernment, which has turned it over to the 
for improvement. The 

building of elevators, 
wharves, docks steel warehouses, ele- 
vated railroads, a dry dock and a ship 
repair plant. In their plans they must 
cater to the needs, not only of the 
ocean-going vessels which dock at Mon- 
treal, but also to the needs of the inland 
vessels which bring down grain, lumber 
and other products from the interior of 
the country. 

At Montreal -ocean-going vessels 1000 
miles from the sea meet with vessels 
which have come down through 1400 
miles of inland waters. Last year there 
were loaded and unloaded over 5000 sea- 
going vessels*with a tonnage of over 5,- 
000,000 tons, while over 25,000 inland 
vessels loaded and unloaded a tonnage 
of over 6,000,000. Montreal has already 
taken the bulk of the wheat export busi- 
ness from New York, and is doing all in 


commissioners 
plans cover the 


its power to still further facilitate the, 


handling of grain in this port, and 
thereby capture the entire wheat export 
business. 
At the 
elevator, 


time a new grain 
apacity of 1,772,000 


present 
with a 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS ON CRAGGY MOUNTAIN NEAR ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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(Copyright pw mr) H. Pelton, Asheville, N. C) 


‘WINNIPEG TESTING . 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL 
Or PUBLIG UTILITIES 


Canadian City Operates Tele- 
phone and Water Service 
and Is Negotiating for 
-Street Railway Plant 


a 


SETTLERS ASSISTED 


cK oe 


Imperial Home Reunion 
Association Gives Immi- 
grants. Aid in Bringing 
their, Families to Dominion 


INNIPEG, 
portant respect in which Winnipeg 
offers a practical example to other cities, 


Man.—There is one im- 


and that is in the municipal ownership of 
public utilities. 
owned and operated by the government, 
is considered one of the best on the 
continent. 


The telephone system, 


To obtain a waterworks sys- 
any city of its size, 
Winnipeg rejected river and lake sources 
and sank a number of artesian wells 
yielding a flow of more than 15,000,000 
24 hours, from. several 
hundred feet beneath the surface. 

An auxiliary to the regular system 
for purposes of street flushing and fire 
protection is a high pressure plant pump- 
ing; water from the Red river through 
special mains with a capacity of 9000 
gallons a minute. The rate at which 
water is sold by the city is $4.50 a 
year for four rooms and 30 per cent 
increase for each additional room. The 
Winnipeg water works system has so 
far cost the city a little over $6,000,000, 
including the fire fighting system. 

The city is now in negotiation with 
the Winnipeg Electric Company with 
the object of acquiring the electric rail- 
ways, power and lighting systems, and 
indications point to an early transfer 
of these franchises to municipal owner- 
ship. Difficulties with the electric come 
pany led to .an appropriation of $3 
000,000 for a municipal power plant 
located at Point du Bois on the Winni- 
peg river, 60 miles from the city. The 
plant is now about completed and the 
current has just been turned on. This 
plant will berused for light, heat and 
power, and has cost $4,400,000. <A nat- 
ural water fall of 32 feet was increased 
by a 47-foot dam, making a lake of 
6000 acres. The total power available 
without storage is 60,000 horsepower 
which can be increased to 100,000 horse- 


tem unequaled by 


gallons every 


' power. 


Before long Winnipeg will own the 
gas plants, an appropriation for this 
purpose having already been voted. The 
city owns and operates an asphalting 
plant, a stone quarry and a large estab- 
lishment for laying granolithic walks. 
More than 70 miles of asphalt pavements 
and*100 miles of concrete sidewalks have 
been laid. The garbage of the city is 
collected by the street department and 
burned in municipal incinerators. 

One wonders that more cities of the 
better class do not have a city planning 
association, such as that which is work- 
ing out Winnipeg’s future, and which is 
composed of the most influential, public- 
spirited citizens. Its motto is “No 
slums, no sweated labor, equal oppor- 
tunity, justice and charity, prevention 
rather than cure.” 

In addition to 29 parks with a total 
area of 506 acres, the city has public 
bath houses and gymnasiums and a num- 
ber of spacious recreation grounds. 
Working in conjunction with the City 
Planning Association «is the Winnipeg 
development and industrial bureau, an 
organization of business men engaged in 
laying the foundation for a city that 
in 25 years will have, perhaps, 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants. 

A few months ago there was organ- 
ized here the Imperial Home Reunion As- 
sociation to enable British settlers who 
were compelled to leave their families 
behind when they came out to the Can- 
adian west, to bring their wives and 
children over to join them. ‘In the few 
months the association has been in- 
operation 150 applications were granted 
and the transportation of over 400 per- 
sons was provided for. The association 
is sustained by a guarantee fund fur- 
nished by 20 prominent citizens and -the: 
morey to enable worthy British settlers 
to send for their families. is loaned to- 
them without any security and so far 
not a man has defaulted. The project 
points a new development in the 
immigration problem of western Canada, 
Imperial in spirit, scope and possibili- 
ties it promises to elevate the citizen- 
ship of the western provinces and in xi 
meted Tus 
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EVIDENTLY ‘SHE pe FOR SOROSIS. 
. NATIONS 


The Following ‘Are 


Aberdeen, S. Dak......Webb-Robertson Shoe Co 
Geo. J. Wolff 

Adelaide, Australia James Marshall & Co 
Adrian, Mich................N. B. Hayes & Co 
Pera, FAORET. .é'os pckvccsecae 3erthold Fassel 
. A)bany, ae Arthur Cohen 
Albany, Oregon B. Stevens & Co 
Albert Lea, Minn... Chamberlain & ‘S 
Albuquerque, N. Cc. Ma 
Alliance, Ohio Sp be Spring-Holzwarth Co 
Aliwal North, Cape Colony, So. Af. 

—. oe ‘Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
3 Ne” ae ee ee M. A. Coben 
PLOCGSE, Ths “Bsns oc ocwcavess Lindsay Brothers 
Anderson, Ind -Brown & Hewitt 
SipON VEE, Ths a0 6a 00 cos cB bb 2S Benjamin Brown 
Ann Arbor, Geo. H. Miller 
Anoka, J. Gillespie 
Antwerp, Belgium, 


I’, Olyslager, Care 


78 Rampart du Lombard. 

of American Shoe Co., Ltd 

Chas. M. Baker 

» Store, Inc 

. H. Vaupel 

Sorosis Shoe Dept 

Care of J. M. High Co 

J. B. White & Co 

J. Benton 

O' Reilly 

Babylon, N. ¥ Robbins 

Baker City, Oregon M Weil & Co 

Baltimore, Md.................Maurice Wyman 

Baltimore, | Stewart & Company, Inc 

Bangor, s. A. Robinson & ty 
Bangor, Pa . H. Bowers & Co. (Ine. 

Barre, V Geo. N. Tilden 

Battie Rouge, La...... Rosenfield Dry Goods Co 


Asbury Park, 
Asheville, N. € 
Ashland, Oregon 
Atianta, Ga 


Augusta, 
Austin, 
Austin, 


1 
7 


Battle Creek, Mich s,eebe 
Mich Se eee poo oes ae: Wendtand & Co 
Roos Bros 
Shoe Co., IAd 
J. c raft 


Bay City, 
Beaumont, Tex 
Belfast, . .Saxone 
Sellingham, 

Serlin, 

Sern, Seite Karl Hoch, *‘Au Dock,’’  isMarkteashe 
Big "Rapids, -~. VV. Youts 
3inghamton, N, . Hills, McLean & Haskins 
Birmingham, MRS ick 5 i DL. & A. Rich 
sirmingham, Eng Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
Fel ee A. W. Lucas Co 
3lackburn, Eng Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
3loem fontein, . . M. Cu std & Co., Ltd 
sloomington, Ind {ined 
Boksburg, So. Af..W. Ltd 
Boone, lowa 
nton, N. J 

Boston, Mass...Sorosis Shoe Co., 
meecforG, BE. sséiscusccs Saxone Shoe Co., 
Brandon, Man Adams Shoe Co., Ltd 
Brantford, Ont John Aguew, Ltd 
Bridgetown, Barbados, British W. Indies, 


Whitefield’s 
seers Eng 
rockton, Mass. 


: Jy. gor Os & Co 
176 Boylston St 
Ltd 


udapest, 
Budapest, 


.Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
M. A. Scanian 
" ...5o0rosis Shoe Co 
rooklyn, N. Y. Henry Batterman Co 
runswick, Ga. _.. The Wood- Bailey Clothing Co 
russels, Belgium ium Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
Aus., Kings Palace..Berthold Fassel 
Care of American Shoe Co., Ltd 
Aus., V. Dorottya-Uteza 6, 
Berthold Fassel 
Budapest, Aus., VII Erzsebeth-Komt 42, 
; Berthold Fassel 
Care of American Shoe Co., Ltd 
Buenos Aires, So. America 
Sociedad Cooperativa Nacional de Consumos Léa 
eenle, A J. N. Adam & Co 
ukharest, Roumania. osieteetes we -s W. Hew 
re of “Old England’’ 
ee talggg Bo. Af. ..cvceocsesse DD. Knight & Co 
utler, Est. of Jonn Bickel 
Otte, Monts: aceiccicecdcs ; nnell Co 
AITO, Bike sc tk deduen « McManus, Jr 
Calga Aibérta, , Canada, “Charies ‘J. Peckham 
panan aigua, N. Y....0.-.0-.--Davidson & Son 
Cape Town, So. A .Wm. Duncan & Co 
Cape Town, So. At. W: M. Cuthbert & Co. , Ltd 
Sardif,, Wales.......+-...,5axone Shoe Co., Ltd 
| sbad, Austria................Berthold Fassél 
Carroll, Towa. ee eeesccccsccss+.,-nevastian Walz 
Darthage, TE Cvavhischescuxes TRE Boston Store 
Barthage, MO. .ccccccesseees+--Fishburn Shoe Co 
Carthage, P weccccceeceseeO. BK, Francis & Co 
Satskil pecscccccscceceeAbreel & ‘Sussler 
Sedar Fails Iowa......0. J. Wild, The Leader 
Centralia, biwheaseéobas .W. F, Toles 
pharleston-Kanawha, W. Va. ;Palmer & Thomas 
Charlotte, eoeneneeeeeeeeee G. Long Co 
Chicago, cated cpa, Bl Shoe Co 
' 29 EB. Madison &t., 2 onda Bldg 
peretchesem, New Zealand. .J. 
ristiania, "Nerw 


ay 
Cincinnati, 75 sos cobe coke W. McAlpin Co 
\Dierkwburs, W . Va. coseckee Elysee eo Co 
learfietd, or ret I ha Lindholm-Leonardson Co 
Colon, nama......Bisenmann & Eleta 
SOlorado prin 8, Colo cocoa. G 
Oodlumbia, -e++ Lever, The Shoe 
‘Columbus, 


sage ee oy meet 
of The Dunn-Taft 
Conce peion, OES Se pat at ae A. Holmes 
Guasoel. N. Too ctcvidoos roe cede ee 
Co en, - Thee wenesseseeses 
nee Sar gesitgsy) Canons S05 . 
and, Re éduasvde wes sacanneee ell & Wood 
Seaaod;' Ca pe Colony, 8.Af.T. J. & Sons 
Seaberlet POMG-.++ce..++ sees +. Vogel 
Jas, TeX. .ccososcesesvsccene 
Care of 
IOWB. ceo deesee + «Be B, 


Ll. wens ceoses +420 ees e 


Daven 
JOC: tur, . 
& iver, 

_. Petro st oeeee ve Se, 


NM, pabeeet at onee Ad 


s0el 


«ag teeereenees OBisi st. 


wa vase ol 


O800 On a 
wenn Om eee eee ARO 


Distributors : for 


Duluth, Minn 
Dundee, Scotland. 
Durban, So. Af. 
Dusseldorf, Ger, 
bast es So, Af..W. 
Easton, Pa 

Edinburgh, “Sco fand. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Elgin, ! 


Ellenville, 
Elmira, N. 
El Paso, 
Eugene, 
Eureka, 
Evanston, 


~ 


“Sorosis” 


Wieland Shoe Co 
Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
iW. M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
Barthman Bros 
M. " Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
W. MM. Hetberger 
Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
Thom & Webb 
Sorosis Shoe Dept 
Care of Ackeiwwann Bros 
Silverman Bros 
gle deka dh @ wth 4 0 6 Hudson Shoe Co 
The Guarantee Shoe Co 
Ore SS eee A. B. Chaffee 
American Shoe Store 
Hayes & Hayes 
Everett, .Riley-Cooney Shoe Co 
Exeter, Sanborn «& Co 
Fairmont, \’ ? Kk. C. Jones 
Fall’ River, D. F. Sullivau 
Faribault, . F. Orne & Co 
Fargo, N. k A. L. Moody 
Fairmont, _Walter RB. Kelly 
Farmington. E J. C. Metcalf 
Flemington, Farmer 
Blensburg, 
The Bootery, Corliss & Barkley 
D. E. Mommiani 
Poe Shoe Co 


..Kutner-Goldstein Co 
.Morton & Shattuck 
. Thomas 


_ lorence, 
It. Smith, Ark 
Irankfort, 
resno, C 
Fulton, 
Geneva, N. 
Geneva, Switz., 
ik J. Parkos, 24 rue de la Corraterie 
Af....W. M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
Samuel Goldberg 
116-120 Buchanan St., 
Saxone Shoe Co. , Ltd 
Glasgow, Scotland, 147-149 Sauchiehall St., 
Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
Gloucester, Mass. Frederick Reynolds 
Gloversville, N. 1. L. Rogers & Son 
Graaf Reinet, Cape Colony, S.Af..C. W. Joubert 
Grahamstown, So. . Knight & Co 
Grand Forks, N. Beggs Garvin 
Grand Island, Ne Decatur & Beegle 
Grand Rapids, Mich....The Spring Dry Goods Co 
Grants Pass, Ore SP A. Kinney & Truax 
Grass Valley, 08. A. Bennetts 
Great Bend, . G. Co 
Great Falls, . Skoog 
Greenfield, Mass...... Se sae ate Isaac Michelman 
Greenwich, N. ; {. “Sonn 
Greytown, So, .W. M. Cuthbett & Co., Ltd 
Greyville Junc.,S. ‘Af. .W. M. Cuthbert & Co. , Ltd 
oS ie ES en Fe ee Card Shoe Co 
Guelpu, J. Thurston 
ifajifax, Saxone ane Co., Ltd 
Hamburg, Barthman ’ Bros 
Hamilton, D. Climie 
tlannibal, Co 
Harrisburg, J. Crego 


Harrismith O. q 
Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
Sorosis Shoe "Dept 
Care of Sage, Allen & Co 
Twidale Bros. Shoe Co 
Hendersonville, N. .Lott’s Cash Shoe Store 
Hibbing, Minn. rhe’ Hibbing Dept. Store, Inc 
Floboken, Rk RR Peo ee wi Geismar- Meyer Co 
Holyoke, Mass. R. A. Prentids 
Honolulu, H. Kerr & Co., 
Saxone Shoe Co., 
’. H. Bartlett 
Pettis Dry Goods Co 
> Wall & Son 
S. J. Johnson D. G. Co 
-Sol. Tuchfeld’s Sons 
em  Fils-Metcalfe Shoe Co 
Jas. McGinnis & Co 
ly & Wade 
. M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
b ‘Troll 
M. Cuthbert & Co., ltd 
Newman Mercantile Co 


Germiston, So. 
Gladwin, Mich 
Glasgow, Scotland, 


So. 
M. 
Hartford, Conn 


Hastings, Neb 


Setiapenolia: Ind....+- 
Ithaca, N. 
Jackson, Miss. ...% 
Jackson, 
Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jamestown, 
Jeppestown, 
Jersey City, 
Johannesburg, S.Af..W. 
Joplin, e 
Kansas City, Mo...» Shoe Co 
Kearney, Be ‘Twidale Bros. Shoe Co 
Keene, N. ‘ L. Goodnow Co 
Keokuk, Bode. Larson Shoe Co 
Kilmarnock, Scotland Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
Kimberley, So. Af..W. M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
King. Williams Lown, Cape Colony, So. Af., 
. M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 

Kokstad, Cape Colony, So. Af., 

W. M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 
Krugersdorp, So. Af. .W. M. ee & Co., Ltd 
Lausanne, Switz...... i J« Parkos 
Leeds, Eng. ....scccses ..8axone Shoe Ag Ltd 
] mberg, AUB. covicvcevecccans Fassel 
Lewiston, Me........--Morrell-Prince| "nos Co 
Lewistown, Mont..........Chas. Lehman & Co 
»xington, a A sececeeesces- dune Special Shoe Co 
berty, N eeeaeeseaeeeeeeaeeeeeve H, a; Sarles Co 
Lincoln, Neb. 3...<. eoeee- Rogers & Perkins Co 
j conecoon g AE ogy Aap tT ae Shc He a 
Liverpoo Ens. e seceseecseenaxone oe - Ltd 
Lockport, Sy thang We se Perry & Co 
andoe, ne, 57 Stran 


London, Eng., 5 lines St. 
Saxone 


‘taal fir mn Shoe Co., Ltd 
London, “ “sara rone Shoe Co., Ltd 
London, Eng., i —— 


2 sazond Shoe Co., Ltd 
ete ereoaeveee as, pence 
pine ring (West), wig Soren 


London, Ens, 81 Bonar io 
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Shoes in ie Principal Cities ra the W orld 


Lyons, N. 


Macon, 


Malone, N. 


Manila, P, 
Munkato, 
Marion, O} 
Memphis. 


Me -ridian, 
Miami, 


Middlesbor 


Minneapoli 
Minot, 
Mite hell, 
Mobiie, 
Monmouth, 


Monroe, 
Monte rey, 


Monticello, 
Montreal, 


Moscow, 
Mt. 

Sterli 
Mt. Verno 
Munich, 
Nashville, 


New Iberi 


Newport, 


New 
Newton, 
New York, 


New York, 


Niagara F 
No 
Norfolk, 

Nor thampt 


Northfield, 


Norway, 
Norwich, 


Oakland, 
Oklaboma 


Oneida, N. 
Oneonta, 
Orange, M 


Oskaloosa, 


Oswego, 
Ottawa, 
Ottumwa, 
Owatonna, 
Owosso, 

Paducah, 
Palo Alto, 


Paris, 


E 

E 
Pasadena, 
Paterson, 
Pendleton, 
Peoria, 
Petoskey, 


Pittsbu 


ttsfie 


sh 


‘ort Bllzabe 
Portland, 


Portland, - 
Potsdam, 
Pottsville, 


Lucerne, mr svivd 
Lynchburg, 


"ies jaees 
pe 
Madera, Ca) 


Manchester, 
Manchester, 


Manistique, 


Mannington, 


Middletown, 


N. Da 


Mononga hela, 
N. 


Montgome ry), Ala. 
Montreaux, 


Morgantown, Ww. 
Morristown, N., 
Morrisville, Vt 
Rus., 
Pleasant, 


Ger... 


New Itic hmond, 
:ocbelle, 
N. 


Abington, 


North Bend 
Norwalk, Ohio 
Nottingham, 
No. - Yakima, 
Ogdensburg, 


Olympia, Wash.. 
Omaha, Neb...... 


N. 


Ossining, a 
EES RY WP Stephens & Son 
Ro 


Panama, Rep. of “Panama. 
Paris, France, 82 Rue St. "Lazare, 


Ky. 
Sete a Se he 


Philadelpbis 
Pietermariteburg, 


Pittsburgh, Pa...........McCreery 
h, Pa.,.-Sorosis Shoe Co., 


ee 


Ex 


110 


Br 


Meran, Aus 
Care of American Shoe Co., 


Miss Mark 


Midd! esbrough, En ...-.++. Saxone Shoe Co., 


ough, oe @ 
N. 
8, 


j Th 
kK. wT he Fair,’’ E. 
ak. J 


Pa. sees > 
. f 


Cal 


‘Va. The Acme 


Au Carnaval de V 

Pa.. 

Ky. se 
N. 


ng, 
n, 


a 


The Castner, Knot 


Natick, Mass 
Newark,  # 
New castle- -on-Tyne, ae .-Saxone Shoe Co., 
New Bedford, “Mass. 
New Haven, 


Habne 


COG. csviwec 
a, 


New Milford, 
New Orleans, 


-»--Cabn 
N. 


N. 
N. 


alis, N. 

sapeae Sor ryey eS C. 
Rl 

on, 

ny 

R 


Ore ch aceenn i. We: 


iB. 
The Jas. 
--eLhe 


City, Okla 
Care of The 


Basnett 


-The Montgomery 
F. 


5 FH. 
A 


..Barthman Bros 


The Arnauist Mer. 


y Sorosis 
‘Care of Jas. McCreery & Co. 
Sorosis Shoe Dept 
Care of a MecCreery & Co., 


i he Williams 


M, 


Saxone Shoe Co. 


ey © on 5 Kapellplatz 
Kin 


kle Shoe Co 
E. Sautter 


Renfroc-Ellis-Permenter Co 
Rosenthal & Kutner 
Dy Ws 
..-Saxone Shoe Co., 


Lawrence Co 
Ltd 
Walter R. Bell 
strom & Nelson 
Louis Janda 

& Mockler 
Klenmater Bros 

. Cosgrove & Co 
y-Block Mer. Co 
Berthold Fassel 

Ltd 
s-Rothenbe rg Co 
. PS Surdine 
Lid 
ampbell & Bros 
A. Samuels 


Dayton Company 


Ellison & Sons 
Shoe Co 
Dawmrich 

. Ata Co 
Peterson 


‘$8. Sanderson & Son 


Bertold Shoe Co 
Fair 
Parkos 


Gales & Co 
Dept. Store, Inc 
John J. Romain 

W. KF. Benson 
enise..F. Mader 
Miller & Bro 

Berry & Co 
J. Rice & Co 


t te" Goods Co 
C. E. Buckley 
Inc 
Ltd 
Lucas Shoe Co 
Sorosis Shoe Co 
Kling Bros 

. G. Barton 

& Wachenheim 
Fred Gamash 
Co 
William Kahn 
Roof & Snyder 
Shoe Dept 
°8d St 


& Company, 


84th St 
jyneh & Sons 
onds 


Stevens Co 
& Swartz 
Shoe Co 
Iyers & Co., Inc 
eynard & Wade 
. F. Jackson Co 
Swett Shoe Co 
I’, Cosgrove Co 
Ltd 


Emporium, Ine 


ag ad ,. Sherwell & lTraser 


Mellon Co. -, ane 


Harris Dry Goods Co 
Decatur & Beegle 


Care of oh Shoe Store 


ry 
EI 


gg 


Orlando, Fla. .....e« 


Towa. ... 
Shag pele: 


Mis} ¢beeee es Fr 


OWS... 00. 
Bere esos 


Mich. 


Ky. ‘i Harbour 
Cal.. 
. Bis 


’ Charles as 


Fred Campbell 
& Stevens, Inc 
“ee as & Felton 

Boardman 
By? ee Bose & Co 
Knapp 
ranklin A. Coon 


y E. Stevens 
‘William Mork 
& Frisbie 

Dept. Store Co 
.Thoits Bros 
enmann & Eleta 


Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 


Ww, 
cine wae c. 
De so wo bes b'S> 
er 


Wiis cu t-od ote 


ink aS See ues Charles. Ocechsle & 
Rosenthal & Sons 


Mich. ébewhtesbeue 
Re aren ree 
So. Af, 

Ww. 


Seb owmaeoeeeeeoer 


eeeweeveen ee 


beth, Bsee aS ee s8e 
abet, 8.Af..W. M. Cut 


wehreeeneee eter een 


9 
Sekkuchhis apes 


N, 


eereeeeoeereaeese 


M. Cuthbert & Co., Ltd 


Paris, France, 5 Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
Saxone Shee Co., 
*eeeeaeee@e#eene eenee . Geo. McWilliams 


Ltd \ 
Locke Bros 


..The Morse Shoe Co 


.Sorosis Shoe Co 
ye mos ae 


-Sorosis Shoe Co 


Inc 


lainfleld, N, Pen styees se hhicks tthe 


BAS ada: ak > 


Sydney, 


. L. Jordan & Co 

"Cag ecranige sros 

Wash CC, H. Olberg 

Guatemala,C. A. _Sulyador Aimer 

M. Elliott 

Quebec, Ne es eae wine Teenare Bros 
Queenstown, Cape Oatany, So. Af., 

M. Cuthbert & Ca,, Ltd 

I se phe oie es Thos. KF. McGraw 

& Co 

Gordon 

& Gage 

& Miller 

Sechrist & Co 

Co 

rasena Cleator-Dexter Co 

The Teeple Shoe Co 

ER Rg Oe eae Cees Smith Bros. Co 

‘ Roanoke Shoe Co 

Blakeley & Kennedy 

Feineman Bros 

EAS ao erere Bre Sorosis Shoe Co 

Care of McCurdy & Norwell Co 

Rockford, I1 Kullberg & Faulkner 

Roc kland, Mass L. Stevens Co 

Rome, Italy..... A. Tufano, 346 Corso Umberto 

Roseburg, Ore R. L. Stephens 

Roswell, N. Mex Price & Company 

Rumford Falls, 


Rutland, Vt 
Sacramento, 


Prineville, Ore 
Pt. Jervis, N. 
. 2 ownsend, 
Puerto Barrios, 
Putnam, 


Racine, 
Rangoon, 
Reading, 


Reno, 
Richmond, 
Ridgway, 
Roanoke, 
Rochester, 
Rochester, 
Rochester, 


Minn 
N. H 
N. 


H. McKenzie Mercantile Co 

Clauson Shoe Co 

The Bootery, Ince 

Salamanca, Fitzgerald Bros 

Salem, Mass Almy, Bigelow & Washburn 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, So. Af., 

es . Cuthbert & Co »» Ltd 


Salt Lake City, Utah Gray’s Shoe Dept 
San Diego, Cal M. Roberts & Co 
San Francisco, Cal Sorosis Shoe Dept 
Care of D. Samuels, The Lace House 
San Jose, Cal Noble’s Shoe House, Inc 
Santa Cruz, Walsh-Mellott Co 
Santa Rosa; Healey Shoe Co 
Saratoga Springs, 'N, John W. Emery 
Sault Ste Marie, pa oc . Ferguson & Co 
Schenectady, gS. Soaps Lindsay Bros. Co 
Scottdale, Miller & Bro 
Scranton, LW, M. Canty 
i Bans cern cones et Cleland-Simpson Co 
Seattle, Wash. .-The MacDougall & Southwick Co 
Selma, Cal Kutner-Goldstein Co 
Shefiield, Ing Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd 
Shenandoah, Male Raring 
Sikeston, The Farmers’ upply Co 
Singapore, Jobn Little & «» wtd 
Skowhegan, A. E. Bisson “& Son 
Somerville, Thomas Cohen 
Spokane, The Crescent Dry Goods Co 
Springfield, 4 B. Hi. Luers & Sons 
Springfield, Mass............ Charles 
Stamford, Conn... ee, | eS 
Statesville, 
Staunton, 
Albans, 
Augustine, 
; Catharines, 
st. John, N. 
. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Joseph, Mo., 
Townsend & Wyatt Dry Goods Co 
Louis, Mo. -Sorosis Shoe Dept 
Care of Ser uggs- -Vandervoort- Barney 
Stowe, ~ I 
St. Paul, 


Sunderland, 

Superior, Wis 
N.S. W., 

N. Y. 


Tacoma, Wash 
Terre Haute, 
Toledo, Obto 


i. ,Lyneh 
Jerman & Co 
LB. Miller 
McH. Holliday 
M. Spaulding 
Estes Shoe Store 

Burleigh & Donnelly 
Waterbury & Rising, Ltd 
.The Berry-Ball Dry Goods Co 


Saxone 10., 
Schiller Shoe Co 
Australia..Mrs. McCathie, Ltd 
Sorosis Shoe Dept 

Care of The Hunter, Tuppen Co 
The People’s Stere Co 

Goods Co 


Care of Lion Dry Goods .Co 
»-. he Warren M. Crosby: Co 
Toronto Shoe Co 

R. Little & Co 

Fratelli Fasse 

The fay a Dept. Store Co 
G. Quackenbush & Co 
“Heed Mercantile Co 
Sapidinta. Ala Neilson-Smith Shoe Co 
Uitenhage, So. Af.......Bisseker, George & Co 


Umtata, Cape Colony, So. Af., 
W. M. Cuthbert & Co., a 


Utica, N. Y. Sorosis Shoe Dept 

"Care - John A. Roberts & 
Valdosta, “gs plies 049 Oliver & Grities 
Valley City Dak. .The John D. Gray Co 
Vancouver, ‘B. o The Edward Stark Shoe Co., Ltd 
Vicksburg, Mias..... Brown & Baer 


Victoria Se D. Christie 
1 deeper 


‘Syracuse, 


Topeka, Kan 
Toronto, 
Torrington, 
Trieste, 
Trinidad, 
Troy, N 
Tulsa, 


*eeteeeeeevreeenenee 


Vienna, Austria, 5, 
thold Fassel 


Vienna, Aus., Vienna-VI Marishilferstrasse 51, 
‘ Berthold Fassel 

Virginia, Minn..............-Minnesota D 
wa h, Ind... +. sb t+..-4.+...Bechtol Sh J 

’ De idectpteccsos . Smith ©o., Ltda 

ton, D. esaceeees, SOrosis Shoe 

‘bury; : ’ Conn. .The Cotby- Stlerwood Company 
ater ville, s. ae peat 


yau an ivicshics bbe’ Pry ee 
rebster Cit * Iowa. ** Chas. T, yah & apy 2 
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“BACK -TO-THE-FARM” MOVEMENT 
IS TAKING HOLD OF RHODE ISLAND 


ROVIDENCE, R. I.—The “back-to- 
the-farm” movement has reached 
the smallest state in the Union. 
Rhode Island is awaking to the 
fact that her neglected acres, abandened 
because of the exodus to the cities dur- 
ing-the industrial epoch that placed the 
commonwealth among the leaders for 
manufacturing are richly productive 
when intelligent methods are applied. 

While it is not generally known it is 
a matter of statistics that the average 
acreage income in Rhode Island is above 
that of any other state. We are told 
it is $33.80 a year, with Massachusetts 
second on the list and Connecticut third. 

These figures are true by virtue of the 
fact that Rhode Island is the nation’s 
most densely populated state, in propor- 
tion to its area, and this immense pop- 
lation has constituted a steady market 
for the tiller of the soil and the fisher 
of the sea. 

Progressive tecmire of this and other 
states are becoming convinced that a 
small and well cultivated farm in Rhode 
Island, where all the lands are near large 
and prosperous cities and where the mar- 
ket is practically unlimited because it 
is largely supplied from other states, is 
a better proposition than a large farm 
in new and untried territory,.far from 
town aml practically barred from the 
markets of the world. 

Steam and electric railways cover the 
state of Rhode Island with their steel 
arms, radiating from Providence and the 
other mill cities. No corner is so remote 
that it is more than a few miles from 
rail transportation. Facilities for ship- 
ping farm produce, or for hauling it di- 
rect to market over good roads are unex- 
celled. 

It must not be supposed that Rhode 
Island has no farms that are profitably 
cultivated today. Indeed it is largely on 
account of the success of those who have 
devoted their talents to the soil that so 
wide an interest is being awakened in the 
agricultural possibilities of the state. 

One of the best-known farming com- 
munities of the state at the present time 
is that surrounding Portsmouth. Here 
corn, potatoes, apples, peaches, beets, 
onions, peppers and many other grains, 
fruits and vegetables are grown in a va- 
riety not unlike the products of the great 
agricultural states of the West. It 
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Wagons loaded with produce from the farms in public mar- 
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ket at Providence 
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said much of tie farm land in this’ viein. 
ity is worth $200 an acre. 

‘One woman has done what many men 
have failed to do. Prof. Howard Edwards 
of the state agricultural college cites~her 
as an example when pointing out the: pos- 
sibilities of market farming in this state. 
This woman farmer has a dairy of 47 
cows and because of the reputation she 
has gained for the cleanliness, of the milk 
from her herds it sells at the top price .of 
10 cents a quart. 

This woman not long ago turned.an 
old stony pasture into.a luxuriant corn- 
field, much to the chagrin of neighbors 
who insisted that nothing but failure 
could result from the attempt. 

A “Johnny-cake” loving public is. just 
beginning to find out that the best corn 
meal for making this delicacy is raised 
in Rhode Island. Since the discovery 
by summer visitors quite a market has 
been opened up in New York, Chicago 
and other centers, for Rhode Island corn 
meal but the opportunities along this 
line are said to be unlimited if more of 
the corn were produced and Biss: 

cally advertised. 

This corn has ears that are filled 
with kernels to the Very tip and no 
space is wasted at the big end of the 
cob. A peculiarity is that the stem is 
so small that it is called by the natives 
“Pipe-stem” corn. 

Sinall farms of 4 acres and less are 
the rule in Rhode Island, but there are 
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(Continued from page one) 


and massive, like the Blacks and the | 
Great Smokies, are heavily forest covered | 
to the summit. 

“The haziness of the 
which has found expression in the names 
‘Blue Ridge’ and ‘Smoky Mountain,’ 
often limits the distance of distinct 
vision, but it combines with the forest 
cover to soften the details and to render | 
this southern Appalachian landscape at- 
tractive beyond comparison, This suc-) 
cession of ridges and peaks, seen through 
it from an eminence, rising one above 
and beyond another for 50 or 100 miles 
or more, impresses upon the observer 
in a manner not to be forgotten the 
vastness of this region of mountains. 
It has 46 peaks, a mile or more apart, 
and 41 miles of dividing ridges, which 
rise above 6000 feet; 288 additional 
peaks and 300 miles of divide rise more 
than 5000 feet above the sea:—These are 
not only the greatest masses of moun- 
tains east of the Rockies; they are the 
highest mountains covered with hard- 
wood forests in America. 

“This region, thus unique in its po- 
sition, in its mountain features, in its 
forests, and in its climate, stands grandly 
out as the greatest physiographic feature 
in the eastern half of the continent. 

“Between these groups of mountains 
and far below them, though still at an 
elevation of 2000 feet or more abové 
the sea, are numerous narrow valleys 
of this region. They border the num- 
berless streams and are generally- more 
extensive nearer the sources of these 
streams, and hence nearer to the Blue 
Ridge than ‘the Unakas. As a rule 
they vary in width from a few hundred 
feet to as many yards. Some of the 
most notable of these valleys, reaching 
a width of two to five miles in places, 
are those on New river in Virginia, on 
the French Broad. above Asheville, on 
the Tennessee. .river in southwestern 
North Carolina, and-.about the head- 
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Georgia. As. these streams approach 
and cut through the mountain borders 
of this region they run in deep gorges, 
the full width of which is often occupied 
by the ‘streams. 

“Considering tlie forests of the region 
as a whole, there is a striking uniformity 
about their general features, especially 
in the valleys and along the lower 
slopes, and yet everywhere there is’ va- 
riety. The fact is well illustrated by 
the list of 137 species of trees and a 
still longer list of shrubs growing in 
this mountaift region.* 

“But the greatest variations in these 
mountain forests’ are observed in ¢ton- 
nection .with ‘the differences in elevation. 

“Thus.in ascending any of the higher 
mountains, as Mitchell. which with its 
elevation of 6711 feet, is the loftiest: of 
them ‘all, one ey, cyrraire in foe 
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some great estates owned by wealthy 
outsiders. In the town of Portsmouth 
Alfred G. and Reginald Vanderbilt have 
fine farms of several hundred acres each. 
Perhaps the’ finest farm in the state; 
certainly if we consider it from the point 
of view of stock raising, is that of Henry 
A.C, Taylor of New York and Newport, 
also in Portsmouth. Not only is the 
farm an inspiring landscape of meadow. 
sea and river, but it also has one of 
the most noted herds of Guernsey cat- 
tle in the world. 

With ‘these instances of success in 
farming in Rhode Island, it seems al- 
most incredible that land can be.pur- 
chased in some sections for from $10 
to $20 an acre. Much of this ground 
was once under a high state of cul- 
tivation, but industry and the migra- 
tion of the younger element to the 
West have left the countryside deserted. 

An examination of these lands and 
an investigation into what has been 
dene with the same kind of soil in 
nearby communities will convince the 
most skeptical that the opportunity .for 
mcney making on a small Rhode Island 
farm is waiting for the right man. The 
increase in value, along with the crops 
that it has been proved can be raised, 
means a steady income and a big profit 
to the careful, modern skilful handler 
of the plow. 

One of the greatest factors in bringing 
to light a knowledge of the real. worth 
of Rhode Island farming Jands has *been 
the state agricultural college at Kings- 
ton. Quietly and without blowing of 
horns, the school has gone steadily 
ahead with tests and experiments: that 
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| through forests of great hemlocks, chest- 
nut oaks, beeches and birches, and higher 
|yet through groves of spruce and balsam. 
Covering the soil between these trees is 
a spongy mass of hunus sometimes a 


foot and more.in thiekness, and over this 


in turn a luxuriant growth of shrubs 
and flowers and ferns. At Jast, as the 


| top is reached, even the balsams become 


dwarfed, and there give place largely to 
iclusters of rhododendron and patches of 
grass fringed with flowers, many of them 


such as are commonly seen about the 
hills and valleys of New Hingland and 


southern Canada. 

“In such an ascent-one passes through, 
as it were, the changing of the seasons. 
Halfway up the slopes one may see, with 
fruit just--ripening, the shrubs and 
plants the matured fruit of which was 
seen two or three weeks before on the 
Piedmont plateau, 3000 feet below; 
while 3000 feet higher up the same spe- 
cies have now just #pened wide their 
flowers. Fully a month divides the sea- 
sons above and below, separated by this 
nearly 6000 feet of altitude.” 

Speaking of the streams that’ have 
their source in-these mountains, Secre- 
tary Wilson goes on to say: 

“T cannot adequately describe the 
beauty and infinite variéty of these 
mountain brooks and: larger streams. Al- 
ways clear, except immediately after the 
harder rains—for the forests hold back 
the. soilfed regularly from perpetual 
springs, they are among the important 
assets of the South. 

“No gorges in eastern America can 
equal in depth and wildness those carved 
across the Blue Ridge and the Unakas 
by these streams in making their way 
through the’ marginal ranges of the 
southern Appalachians. About the head- 
waters of. the Catawba, the. Linville} 
river, after flowing for some miles’ par- 
allel with the Blue Ridge, at an eleva- 
tion of 3800 feet, rushes down its east- 
ern-slope with a fall of 1000 feet in less 
than three miles, through a gorge 1500 
to’ 2000 fect in depth, a dozen miles in 
length, andewith wall so steep and bot- 
tom so narrow and rugged that few 
persons have succeeded in following its 
course.” 

In making the investigationse from 
which his conclusions were drawn, Sec- 
retary Wilson not only displayed the 
Welsh characteristic for thoroughness, 
but also manifested the spirit of the 
modern Missourian; and climbed to the 
top of the highest peak east of the 
Rockies in order to see for himself. this 
wonderful section and it. was in part 
upon personal inyestigation. that he 
based: his report... .. 

It.is: generally believed that: the gov- 
ernment will be able to buy Jands needed 
in this section at a satisfactory price; 
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and if local. conditions aré considered in: 
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have had a certain and salutary effect. 
Today. at the beginning of what ap- 
pears to be a great revival of agricul- 
ture in the state the college finds it- 
self the center of many inquiries, the 
right to apswer which it has well 
earned by its utility in the past. 


MONTREAL oPENDIM 
MILLIONS ON HARB 


(Continued from page one) 
bushels is nearing completion. This will 
be the largest transfer grain eléVator in 
the world, being 313 feet long, 100 feet 
wide and 230 feet high and will be con- 
structed in such a way that it can be 
enlarged to hold an additional 800,000 
bushels. Fourteen steel sheds’ have 
already been completed, “where 150,000 
tons of freight can be stored.and 
handled weekly. These. steel structures 


a grain conveyer. It #s the intention of 
the commissioners: to double the num- 
ber of these steel sheds... The grain con- 
\veyors are capable of conveying grain to 
ten ocean steamship berths but these 
facilities will also be ‘increased, enabl- 
ing the harbor to handle double that 
number of *essels. 

A factor which makes for the econo- 
mical handling of freight is the direct 
transference of freight from car to 
sheds, to shop, and vice-versa. Last 
year over 1,600,000 tons of freight car- 
ried in 75,000 ears were so handled by 
the harbor commission. The ‘saying in 
this direct transfer of freight is esti- 
mated at 50 per cent. 

By May 1912 a 27,500-ton floating dry 
“It. covers 
20 acres, the earth from which has been 
excavated to a depth of 35 feet and 
transferred to the shore, where about 30 
acres has been reclaimed. This/will be 
used as a site for the ship building and 
repair plant which Vickers, Son & 
Maxim are building. 

The company building the dry dock 
has received a subsidy of $3,000,000, ex- 
tending over a pefiod of 35 years. The 
ship building and ship repair plant will 
also involve the expenditure of mifliong 
of dollars. : 

The improvements cover everything 
that can possibly tend to facilitate the 
handling of traffic. The level of the 
‘railroad track has been raised and miles 
of such road havé been constructed on a 
solid cement foundation. The channel 
has been deepened, wharves, docks, piers 
and storehouse erected, elevators - bitilt 
and many. other improvements of a simi- 
Jar nature carried out. | Th » Whole plan 
in ae Soa 
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LANDLOCKED HARBOR 
UF HALIFAX SGENE OF 
BIG IMPROVEMENTS 


More Piers Are Being Added 


and Dry Dock With Exten- 


— 


| 


sion to Accommodate the | 


Largest Ocean Liners 


SHIP PLANT SPUGHT 


ALIFAX, N. S.—Familiar for years 

to many American visitors, the har- 
bor of Halifax attracted still wider in- 
terest on the occasion of the motor boat 
race from New York to its spacious 
waters in July. With its 42 miles of shore 
line, Halifax may be described as really 
a group of harbors—the main harbor of 
commerce being flanked on the Dartmouth 
side by the Eastern passage and on the 
city side by the Northwest Arm. 

There are 47 docks, piers and wharves 
along the waterfront of Halifax proper, 
nine of which at Richmond, and the deep 
water terminus have connections at the 
ship’s side with the Intercolonial rail- 
_tway. Substantial alterations and im- 
provements at an outlay of $1,000,000 
are now in progress. 

An additional pier on the site of the 
Cunard piers (the cradle, by the way, of 
Atlantic steamship navigation) is de- 
signed to provide terminal facilities 
second to none on the continent for con- 
venience and despatch. 

These arrangements can be duplicated 
on the Dartmouth side, where several 
commodious wharves and piers are al- 
ready in evidence, including a marine slip 


HALIFAX HARBOR SHOWING DRY DOCK AND BRITISH FLEET 


Deep water piers to right, Dartmouth on left, Georges island, McNabs island and East- 


ern passage in background 


Until the decline of wooden = sailing 
ships half a century ago, Nova Scotia 
made their construction a leading in- 
dustry. The urgent need of a steel 
ship-building plant on twentieth century 
lines located on the Atlantic coast of 
Canada has been recognized for several 
years. Every requirement exists in Hal- 
ifax harbor in full measure. At the front 
door of the Atlantie ocean highway, im- 
pregnably fortified, exceptionally well 
situated for assembling raw materials 


{cheaply and quickly. Halifax is regarded 


as an inviting field to lay down 
keels for Atlantic greyhounds, freighters 
and coastal boats. When the time comes 
dreadnoughts, cruisers, torpedo craft and 
all the vessels regarded necessary for the 
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‘Distances from Halifax and 
New York Compared 


From 
New Yor k 


From 
Halifax 


Port 
Liverpool 
Cape Town 
Sydney, N. 
3uenos j 
Montevideo 
Rio Janeiro.... 
Pernambuco 
Barbados 


1,909 


> 


“During 50 years’ service I have seen 
them all, but, in my opinion, Halifax 
should be placed first, taking into con- 


BOATS AND CANOES ON NORTHWEST ARM, HALIFAX 
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View taken during a regatta of the Waegwoltic Club—The clubhouse is at the left 


in the cove. The Brookfield dry dock on 
the Halifax side, one of the largest and 
most thoroughly equipped on the Atlan- 
tie coast, is about to be extended in dim- 
ensions to accommodate the ever increas- 
ing size of the largest ocean liners. The 
Imperial dock yard, a little south of the 
dry dock, almost coeval with the first 
settlement of Halifax has been under fhe 
control of the Dominion authorities for 
several years, and a naval college has 
already been established with its full 
quota of cadets for marine instruction. 
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protection of a semi-continent washed 
by the world’s two greatest seas will 
probably be built here. 

During a voyage from Halifax to Liv- 
erpool a few years ago,’ an officer of high 
rank in one of the world’s great navies 
asked a fellow passenger which harbor 
in the world is considered the best. 
Sydney, N. S. W., Rio de Janeiro, 
Naples, Queenstown and Halifax weve 
mentioned in an off-hand manner. 

“T have often heard similar ideas ex- 
pressed,” remarked the naval expert. 


sideration its ease of access from thy 
open ocean, with deep water close to the 
land wash on both sides at long stretches 
in addition to the perfect shelter, From 
the view-point of a naval base and the 
requirements of a great commercial ship- 
ping port it unrivaled around the 
globe.” 

From Chebucto head, boldly jutting out 
on the broad. Atlantic at the entrance of 
the harbor—a seamark to guide and a 
landmark to warn with its lighthouse and 
signal station—only an hour’s steaming 
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is required to or from the city 
front. 
is available at any stage of the tide. The 


course is lighted and 


ae 


water- | 
Dockage for 12 large steamships | 


buoved on strictly | 


modern lines, and the quarantine station 


is one of the most easily 
Atlantic coast. 

Coming in or going out delays are rare, 
fairway, straight and broad, leading 
and extensive 
sufficient to atcommodate whole fleets 
with ease, day night, winter sum- 
mer. The harbor proper is a magnificent 
sheet of water 8 to 12 fathoms de@p, one 
to two miles wide, and 15 miles long, 
sheltered by the natural breakwater of 
MeNab’s island. 

The advantage of being a great head- 
quarters for cable and telegraph com- 
munication has been further supplem- 
ented by a wireless insrallation at Camp- 


or or 


-erdown in constant touch with a similar 
|plant at Sable island, 
‘harbor a 
‘communicatiing 


making Halifax 
sentinel for 
intelligence 


veritable ocean 
the carliest 
of passing ships and marine happenings. 
For recreation, the picturesque sur- 
‘ of MeNab’s Island, the Pas 
age, Ialkland Village, the Arm and 
memorial tower now nearing completion, 
Dartmouth and with 
scenery, Rockingham, the Prince’s lodge 
and Bedford dotted with villas and 
plete at every turn with cozy nooks for 
gatherings and 
clubhouses 


dings 


its lakes 


Yre- 


campers and picnic 
generous array of 
grounds, 
of visitors. 

The future of Halifax harbor 
promise. Perchance when 
the Dominion first 
vears Winkle 


and 
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Van of 


hence, a Rip 
1917, 
leading trom Point 
ant, on an ocean boulevard modeled after 
the Promenade des Anglais 
rub his eyes at the sight of the 
vet” of the ocean grayhounds, made 
Canada, gliding along,.the fairway after 
less than a 100-hour from 
mother land, vying with the 
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aerial mail and passenger transmission, | 


regarded by many 


factors within the next decade. 


FARMING GROWS APACE. 
IN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Three Lincoln rams which shear from 38 to 40 pounds of 
wool each, belicved to be world’s record 


UENOS AIRES—Agriculture in the 

Argentine Republic is far and away 
the most important of its industries, and 
it is increasing in importance every year. 
It was not until the year 1877 that suf- 
ficient wheat was grown to supply the 
needs of the small population of roughly 
2,500,000 people. Today, little more than 
30 years later, the area under this cereal 
alone comprises about 15,000,000 acres, 
producing over 3,500,000 tons, and eadh 
year, sees a substantial increase in the 
acreage cultivated, 

_ Attracted by the excellence of the cli- 
mate and the fertility of the soil, the 
invasion of capital—both foreign and 
native—goes steadily on, and, assisted 
‘ by the ever-increasing stream of inimi- 
se? Zo einen dk es peng obnew: rail- 
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development of agriculture in the Ar- 
gentine is phenomenal. 

The. lands cultivated are spread over 
so vast an extent of country, in regions 
so far distant from each other—that a 
total loss of the harvest in any one year 
is hardly possible. 

The Argentine Repabiic exports more 
wheat, more maize and far more lin- 
seed than any other country in the 
world, and when it is considered that 
only about 12 per cent of the total 
available agricultural land is under the 
plow—or say 45,000,000 acres out of a 
possible 375,000,000 acres—some idea 
may be formed of. the future of: this 
country. The value of the year’s ex- 


ports of agricultural produce may be 


opicans: to be about $300,000;000 . aes 
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although the area of land devoted ex- 
elusively to grazing purposes must in 
the nature of things diminish in propor- 
tion as agriculture extends, still, owing 
to the constant improvement in the qual- 
ity and class of cattle agd sheep which 
is taking place, the value of the exports 
is steadily increasing. 

The stock raisers of the Argentine, and 
especially the wealthy breeders of pedi- 
gree stock, have spent and are spending 
enormous sums in the purchase of fine 
stock for the purpose of refining their 
flocks and herds. A thousand guineas 
for a Lincoln ram and five times that 


tamount for a Shorthorn bull, have more 


than once been paid in Erfgland “for ex- 
port to the Argentine.” The annual 
rural show held in Buenos Aires in Sep- 


'tember, is the largest and finest exhibi- 


tion of its kind in the world, the number 
of animals not only surpassing any 
other, but the quality also being of the 
highest order. 

At these shows a great number of 
and some valuable championship 


The 


prizes 
and challenge cups are awarded. 


judges for the principal breeds are jn- 
variably chosen from among the well 
known fine stock breeders of England— 
known the world over as experts in each 
particular breed. 

The value of the annual exports from 
the Argentine Republic of live stock, 
meat, hides, wool and so forth, may be 
taken at about $160,000,000 gold. 

In conclusion, the Argentine is pre- 
eminently fitted for stock raising and 
agriculture. ‘The climatic conditions are 
excellent; plowing may be done all the 
year round. If one crop should fail, 
can be plowed in and another sown. The 
cattle fatten on grass alone, and there 
is no necessity for putting them under 
roof in the winter as js the case in many 
less favored countries. 


SPAIN LEADS IN OLIVE OIL 
Spain is now the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of olive oil. The production of 
olives last year amounted to 1,549,473,- 
620 pounds, against 3,076,247,580 in 1909, 
Olive oil to the value of $4,774,560 was 
exported last year. 
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Housewives are delighted with Campbell’s Varnish 
Stain as a finish 


FLOORS, TABLES, CHAIRS 
AND ALL INTERIOR WOODWORK 


pesains. and, Varnishes with one stroke of the brush. 
. Makes old woodwork good as new. 
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Campbell’s is 


the original Varnish Stain; and is of the real New 
England Quality. More than a score of uses. 


se Easily applied ; 


wears like iron. 


At dealers generally, in cans | of convenient size. 


thinkers as possible | 
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TAILORED 
Y WASH SUITS 


for Girls pad Boys 
SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


ADE roomy, not bulky. 
All of Ford’s garments 
are cut to give your child an 
individuality—They hang’ 
well—and wear. Well made, 
in light, airy, sanitary work 
rooms—double _ stitched 
where needed. Do not rip. 
Materials of character 
which wash and wear—permanent colors. Trimmed with. the 
extta totich of discriminating taste. 

FREE CATALOG illustrates the many clever styles in which 
Ford’s Dutch Rompers, Russian and other Suits are made. They 
solve the problem of having your children distinctively and eco- 
nomically dressed. Write a postal for catalog today. 


Ford & Allen, 178 Devonshire 


Inc. 


Rift Daum 


dainty ribbon, 


Street, 


Make a Present of a 


ORD ‘Ss 


BABY BLANKET 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


Novel, dainty and attractive. Com- 
bines extreme lightness with warmth. 
Finely made and beautifully finished. 
Light, it cannot tire Baby nor inter- 
fere with the circulation. 

Made from selected wool, treated by 
a special process which produces the 
peculiar, light, fluffy texture so desir- 
able. 

Each blanket is wrapped in a Sani- 
tary Parchment tissue, tied with 
and packed in a spe- 
cial box; white with pink or blue 
bands, size 30x38 in. 


Price, $2.00 each 


Delivered to your mail address. 


Mass. 


Boston, 


SWIt 


Premium 
Calendar 


for 

consists of four large 
pictures in color, 
faithful reproduc- 
tions of Oil Paintings 
by Jos. Warren. 

Mr. Warren is famous 
for his pictures of Child 
Life, and we have secured 


four of his very best 
groups for this Calendar. 


‘CHRISTMAS EVE’’—One of the four beautiful pictures. 
Copyright, 1911 by Swift & Company. 


Every picture is full of life and interest. The attitudes and expres- 


sions are natural, just such as you have seen in children at play. Every 
one will find keen enjoyment in possessing these pictures. There is no 
printed matter on them. They may be framed, making a beautiful set 


for nursery decoration. 


Calendars may also bo secured from The 
Hamilton Corporation, New York City, for 
10 Hamilton Bonds. Hamilton Coupons are 
packed with 

Swift’s Pride Soap 
Swift's Pride Cleanser 
Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 
Swift’s Borax Scap 
Swift’s Naphtha Scap 
White Laundry Soap 


Sent to any address for 


10c in coin, or U. S. Stamps 

10 Wool Scap Wreppers 

Trede-Mark one Swift's Premium 
Oleomargar on 


end of 
ine Cart 
Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Swift's 
Premium Sliced. “Bacon 
Swift's 
and many reliable predy cts of other 
facturers 


Ono Tac from Swift's Premium Milk Fed 


Chicken manu- 


(In Canada, 10c extra on account of duty) 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


be depended upon for excellence and are most economical from 


are always to b 
When for a Calendar 


the standpoint of quality and satisfaction. you wrile 


address— 


Swift & Company, 4180 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘(\) HOUSEMATE 
()5 DE LUXE 


Newmachine3 25° 
$2.50 First Payment, Then *1.00 Per Week 


After examining the different makes of world-famous sew- 
machines, side by side, New England women invariably choose 
the Housemate De Luxe Sewmachine 


BECAUSE—It combines all good points of 
all good machines and many exclusive features 
not found \in any other. They run lightly and 

- without noise; also because— 


THE FREE CERTIFICATE guarantees to 
keep your machine in perfect order for TEN 
YEARS, and protects it against breakage, fire, 
water, or any accident whatever—replacing the 
whole machine if necessary. 


MAIL ORDERS—Send $2.50 and reference. Immediate free delivery 
anywhere in New England. Then you pay $1.00 per week until fully 
paid for. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or money refunded. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Z 


B. 4. Lage 


Manufacturer of 


Art Tile and Ceramics 


484 Greenwich Street 


New York a AAR 
1. Reieoheoe. es fetinn:. 


An Honest Piano 
With the Patent Steel Angle 
Rail Action 


Indestructible in every respect, noble in’ 
tone and style, can be bought at factory 
price at 


E.G. SCHREIBER’S PIANO STORE 


Formerly superintendent of one 
of the largest piano factories. 
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MACKEREL, CODFISH 
AND LOBSTER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of OCEAN FISH can 
be supplied DIRECT from FRANK E. DAVIS 
FISH COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, the great 
New England fish market, getting better and 
later caught fish than any inland dealer could 
pessibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY to the CONSUMER DIRECT, 
never through dealers. We have done a mail- 
order fish business since 1S85, sending goods 
right to our customers’ homes. We PREPAY 
EXPRESS east of Kansas, and always guaran- 
tee complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
We want to deal with YOU on the same terms, 
no matter how smal! your orders. 

Our SALT MACKEREL are fat, tender, juicy 

. “They are fine and you will enjoy them 

- breakfast this winter. 

SALT CODFISH as we prepare it is an appe- 
tizing, delicious fish. Just try Salt Cod and 
Creamed Potatoes. You will like it. 

Our CANNED FISH being steam cooked is 
absolutely fresh and natural and jnecludes the 

st of everything packed here or abroad. 

FRESH LOBSTERS, in parchment-lined cans, 
go through no process except boiling. Packed 
solid in whole pieces as soon as taken from 
the water, they retain the same crispness and 
natural flavor as when taken from the shell. 

CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, SALMON, 
TUNNY, SARDINES, and dozens. of other 

y and substantial products can always be 
in your storeroom for use at a moment’s notice 
in the preparation of scores of appetizing, 
healthiul dishes, that perhaps you now are 
unable to have because you cannot get FRESH 
OCEAN PRODUCTS at your fish mnnaipes, We 
invite your patronage. 

Let Gloucester be your Fish Market 

and Davis be your Fishman. 

SEND TO-DAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE 
LIST, and _ can be enjoying these dishes 
within a week 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY 
48 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Daily Trains to 


allitormia 


San Francisco 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 8:30 p. m. 


Los Angeles Limited 


Leaves Chicago 10:16 p. mi. 


China and Japan Mail 


Leaves Chieago 10:45 p. 
td @]Every travel comfort provided 

on these superbly equipped 
through trains. 


mi, 


New through sleeping car route 
to California via Denver, Colo- 
rado §prings, Pueblo, Glenwood 
Springs and Salt Lake City, on 
the Centennial State Special, 
leaving Chicago 10:00 a. m., or 
the China and Japan Mail, leav- 
ing 10:45 p. m. 
Unequaled Dining Car Service 
For rates, reservations and 
descriptive booklets, address 
Ticket Offices 
Chicago and 
North Western 
Railway 
A. C. Johnson 
Pass, Traffic Mer. 
0. A. Cairns, 
Gen'l Pass. & Ticket 
Agt., 226 W: -Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 


THE | 


NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


Visible Writing 


If you @ppreciate quiet, order, 
increased efficiency and economy § 
service you'll buy this machine. 


Noiseless Typewriter Sales Co. . 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


J. C. NAUGHTON 7 
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Plumber, Gas; Steam 


vd 


and, Hot Water Fitter 


IRON AND TILE DRAINAGE, GAS FIX. 
TURES AND GLOBBRS 


2240 W. MADISON STREET mE, 
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Page 
Belting 
Company 


The Page Belting Company started as so many 
when manufacturing in New Bnglapd had not grown to the dimensions that it has at present. 
in a room forty feet square. 


in 1868 at Manchester, N. H.. 


' H., and in 1872 caine to Concord, Be. Ei. 
the Jargest and best known in the country. 
On the modern theory that manufacturers must loek to the waste products fo> a 

in mMnuking different 

has contributed not 


partments are highly specialized 
the product of these departments 
giving the highest grade 
although the grade is principally 
zation, the vstrictly 


company is bound to grow 


zoods at comyuratively 
confined to the United States. 
modern working plaut 
and prosper 


in a very small way and in days 
The first Page belt was made 
The business great®: inercased, wAs tr ansferred to Franklin, N. 
has been doubled inany times over until the business is one of 
most modern and well equipped that there is. 
large part of their earpings. different de- 
over from the manufacture of belting, and 
a little to the tituncial, success of the plant and its reputation for 
prices. The products of the company go to all parts of the world, 

With the advantuge of the complete and perfect organi- 

and its position in the zreat leather manufacturing center of the United St: ates, the 
in the vears to come. . 


New England concerns have started, 
where its capacity 
The pleat is at present one of the 
articles from the seran lest 


low 


er 


COME 


If you are a manufacturer and 
country write the COMMERCIAL CLUB for information as to Sites, Railroad 


Rates, Power, Banking Facilities, etc. 


Dopp eeeUNE,, N. H. 


esire a location in the BEST iown in the 


{f you simply wish the FINEST CITY in 


the country in which to live, why come to KEENE, N. H., the place where every- 
body is prosperous and HAPPY, | 


Address COMM ERCIAL 


CLUB, 
Keene, New Hampshire 


i 
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Keene Forestry 


Association 
KEENE, N. H. 


. s T e’: § 
White Pine Aurseries 
(Forest trees Only.) Reforest your 
waste lands. Advice freely given by 
our forester, educated in the Im- 
perial Forests of Germany. Write 
for our prices and information. 
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Robinson-Brett Lumber Co. 


Incorporated. 


Building Material 


House Finish, Piazza Work, 
Mouldings, Balusters, Roofing. 


Keene, N. H. 


Newburypért Silver Co. 


KEENE, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Sterling Silver, Hollow Ware, 
Flatware and Novelties 


Most all reliable Jewelers handle our 
products | 


CALEB STICKNEY, Manager. | | 


Keene 
Glue Co. 


Keene, N. H. 


W. P. UPHAM. 


The American 


Securities Corporation 


Miners, Importers and Grinders of 


MICA 


All kinds of Mica Insulation and Insulat- 
ing Compounds 
MICA PULP 
Let us krow. your requirements. 


KEENE, New Hampshire _ 


The Kimball Studio 


Concord, N. H. 


Has an uninterrupted course 
of successful portrait and 
view photography extending 
over fifty years. Catalogue 
of Pleasant View pictures. 
(some made by special re- 
quest in 1904) sent by mail 
on application. 
~~ 


15 North Main Street 


> Joh Henry Worthen, D. 2. S. 


Concord, New Hampshire 


15 NORTH MAIN STREET 
ROOM 3 TELEPHONE 


Da SIR ALFRED FRIPP 
other eminent Englishmen agree that 
fe should contain _ those ~ 80 per cent of. 
the whole w ; 
‘Entire Wheat 
eer. were aa 
oon Yeumey is 


WILCOX COMB COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
Combs and Hair Ornaments 
KEENE, N. H. 


New York Office 683-685 Broadway 


oe 


James McCreery & Co. 
23rd Street 34th Street 


JEWELRY DEP’TS. In Both Stores 


Novelties suitable for Holiday Gifts. 
14 karat Gold and Platinum Mesh Bags and 
Purses. Gold Vanity Cases and Finger 
Chatelains, Eye Glass Cases and Lorgnettes. 


Platinum Necklates, Pendants and 


Scarf Pins set with diamonds. 


Real Coral and Shell Cameo Necklaces, 
Brooches and Scarf Pins, mounted in 14 
karat gold. 


Seed Pearl Necklaces, 
Earrings. 

Gun Metal Mesh Bagé and Purses, Jet 
Collars, Necklaces and Hair Ornaments. 


Rhinestone Bar Pins and Small Hat 
Pins, mounted in Sterling Silver. 


Pendants and 


An exclusive stock of Imported Enamel 
Novelties in colors to harmonize with the 
latest gowns. 


Vanity Cases, Powder Boxes, Bonbon- 
nieres, Coin Holders, Rouge Cases, Tablets, 
Mirrors, Pencils, Lockets and _ Sautoirs, 
Cigarette and Match Boxes. 


. 


LEATHER GOODS. In Both Stores. 
wt 


A large variety Imported Shopping, 
Vanity and Envelope Purse Bags of Soft 
English Morocco, Black Mocha and Colored 
Suede. 

Jewel and Dressing Cases for Men and 
Women. Combination Glove, Handkerchief 
and Veil Cases. -Sole Leather Bottle Sets 
and Tool Cases, Leather Frames of Pigskin 
and Colored Morocco in all sizes. 


James McCreery & Co. 


23rd Street 34th Street 
New York 


Ask. Your Stationer for the “Scattergood” 


MUCILAGE HOLDER 


All Glass, Prevents Evaporgtion, Easily Cleaned; Has a brush worth while, 
with a generous quantity of fine bristles and aluminum 
ferrule. Write us for particulars. — 


A. W, SCATTERGOOD COMPANY 
Me he Ste BOOT 
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tensive farming; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S NATURAL RESOURCES * 


WRITTEN FOR THE MONITOR BY GOV. ROBERT P. BASS . 


- >| © . . ¥Y 
UE progress of any state or nation 


‘depends to a large extent upon two 
factors—the natural resources within its 
boundaries and the intelligence with 
which human energy is directed to make 
these resources useful. Such resources 
are soils, water, minerals, and. forests. 
The human energy required to make them 
useful is largely. directed through the 
medium of mechanical power, which in 
turn requires the use of one or more of 
these resources. Inasmuch sas New 
Hampshire has no mines, ber soil, water 
and forests are of particular importance. 
lt is my purpose, therefore, to consider 
three phases of conservation which vital- 
lv affect the future welfare 
Hampshire, namely, the progress of in- 
the protection and wise 
use of forests; and the development of 
water power, for in each case notable 
progress is being made at present, and 
greater progress may be expected within 
the next decade. 

Too little attention in the 
been directed toward the proper use, of 
cultivable The clearing of 
farms was rapid during the 
but the open- 


past has 


our soils. 
lands for 
early history of the state, 
ing up of cheap and fertile western lands 
and the rapid development of manufac- 
turing in the eastern cities have oilered 
inducements which depleted tlie 
of our farming commuvzities and directed 
the strongest of efforts away 
possibilties of profitable farming. 


New Hampsiire in this respect offers | 


exceptional opportunities. Her lands are 


as yet comparatively cheap, so that from 


the standpoint of initial capital neces- | 


sary, the man of small means is much 


better able to get a start and realize bet- | 


ter on his investment than in the middle 
West, where the price of farm lands has 
reached the high water mark. It is true 


that large areas are not tillable on ac- 


count of the steep slopes or rocky sur- | 
acres | 


face; but there are thousands of 
of rich land within easy reach of the best 


markets, which will yield a splendid re- | 


turn under intelligent treatment. More- 
over, it 
of large tracts, 
ment of small areas, 
profitable. 

Such intensive treatment on the bet- 
ter soils is making substantial profits for 


but the intensive treat- 


small owners who specialized in different | 


kinds of truck gardening, and find a 
ready market in nearby cities for all | 
they can produce. By the application of | 
these methods on a larger scale, New 
Hampshire can increase many 
production of her largest farm crops— | 
hav and potatoes, 
acres not~now under cultivation which 
can be made fo vield handsomely by the | 
application of proper fertilizer. 

Within the past few years a great | 
awakening‘ has taken place in the better 
care of apple orchards and for the second | 
consecutive year New Hampshire has 
been awarded the first prize for apples 
at the New England fruit show. 

Dairying offers excellent opportunities, 
and in many parts of the state is very 
profitable at present. A splendid field | 
is open here for the building up of dase? 
herds of cattle and the selection 
erasses for different kinds of soik The | 
greatest success in apple £ crowing, dairy- 


of New 


from the! 


is not the extensive clutivation | 


that will be most | 


fold the. 


Then there are many | 


ranks | 


& GOV. ROBERT P. BASS. 


ing ee all branches of farming will be 
obtained in communities where coopera- 
tion reaches its best development; and 
‘with this added feature, the future of 
‘farm life in New Hampshire seems ex- | 
'ceedingly bright. 

Coordinate with the progress in scien- 
tific agriculture, there is developing | 
throughout New Hampshire an apprecia- 


‘tion and practical’ understanding of the | 


_importance of forestry. It has been esti- 
forest service that about 60 per cent of 
ithe land surface in the state is better 
suited to the growing of forests than 
'farm crops. A great deal of this land, 
though too rocky or steep for farming, 
‘hag good soil and produces rapid tree 
These natural forest soils being 
‘near the large markets will enable the 
| owners more and more to sell all the 
| products of the forest at a profit. 

The forest policy of the state is de- 
| veloping along three lines—the protec- 


‘growth. 


‘tion from fire of timber now standing 


‘and the young growth coming on; the 
| reforestation of waste or unproductive 


i by the state and the United States. 


on cooperation between the state 


‘the towns. 
‘each town to have charge of fire fight- 


ling, the state and towns sharing equally | 
directs the | 


work of the wardens and operates 15 


‘in the expense. The state 
‘mountain lookout stations for the dis- 
covery of incipient fires. 


tion work is the organization 
timberland owners of 
Hampshire, who have formed a coopera- 
tive association representing an owner- 
cenip of over 1,000,000 acres, on which 
they assess themselves one cent per acre 
per year, and use the fund for patrol in 


ee 


-, soe <> 
times of drought, for additional look- | 


outs and for the establishment of caches | 
of fire-fighting tools in convenient places. | 


New Hampshire was the first state to | 


benefit by the Weeks act. During the| 
summer of 1911 a cooperative agreement 
was entered into with the secretary of 
agriculture by which the state received 
the services of 24 federal patrolmen. 
The reforesting of cut-over land and 
‘waste land has enlisted the interest of 
small owners for.a number of years 
and is increasing rapidly. Within the 
past two years several large owners have 


..| begun reforesting operations on an ex- 


tensive scale. The state operates a for- 
est nursery for the distribution of young 
trees, and two commercial nurseries are 
successfully growing forest tree 
lings on a large scale, : 

The. public ownership of. forests’ has: 
been strongly urged by New Hampshire} 
for the past decadg. This is espe rithe 
important with high mountain~ “forests, 


seed- 


where the growth is so slow that private? 


capital cannot handle them as* conser. 


vatively as they should be handled: 64 


protect the forest cover for’ the scenic 
effect and the regulation of stream: aaa 
It is to be hoped that under bbe. Weeks 
act the United States will soon. ‘Bequire 
ra large amount of the White mountains. 
as a “national forest. 

The sentiment in favor of state-ow ‘ie- 
ship has increased to such an extent that, 
the last Legislature passed: an act for 


the purchase of the Crawford notch as |’ 


a state forest. 
| bee n received by the state as’ gifts. 


mated by experts of the United States | 


‘land, and the acquisition of forest land | 


The system of fire protection is based | 
and | 


A warden is appointed in | 


A notable feature of the fire protec- | | 
of the|, 
northern New | 
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Millinery Sag te Sale 


Magnificent Plume Trimmed 
Hats Offered at Extremely 


. for FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
Our 
$20 & $25 
Plume Hats 


Reduced to 


5 a 


Low Price 


Velvet Sailor’ Hats 


49 


Value 3.50 


1000 French Plumes 


Very wide heavy flues 
. Walue 2.50 


= 98: 


250. 


eet Extra good 
~SS Sy ._ Marmot and 


_, Mail Orde* Filled—No ©. 0. D, 


OPnield's 


The very latest fad. 
Paradise Sprays 
With head 


5.98 
Value 10.00 | 
FUR: HATS », 


quality in cm 
Coney. . Value 4 : 


Three small tracts have 
Such 
| tracts should be used as forest experi- 


| nrent stations to stimulate an interest 
_in private forestry. 


In this connection 
‘it is noteworthy that a number of.towns 


own small tracts of woodland which 
'could be made quite profitable. 

The water power of New Hampshire 
is one of her strong permanent assets. 
The humid climate, which facilitates the 
rapid spinning of cotton, and the water 
power has made possible the development 
of the largest cotton-manufacturing 
plants in the wofld. In paper making, 
New Hampshire is also fortunate in hav- 
ing the power of her mountain streams 
near’ the spruce. and fir forests which 
furnish the raw material. The avail- 
ability of water power has brought many 
other industries to the state. 

It will be profitable in many cases to 
impound the Water of our mountain 


— 
streams in reserv oirs to bring the rivers 


under the best control. F ortunately the 
topography of New Hampshire favors 
the:..establishment of such reservoirs, 
where narrow valleys make dam con- 
‘eteuction easy and expose less water 
Sirface to loss. by evaporation. 

The development of this power will 
ibe. sof. increasing importance as the de- 
Mand. for manufactured products becomes 
greater and the means - of electrical 
‘tYansmission are perfected. New Hamp- 
eeks | shire ds at a considerable distance from 
the cehters of supply of the great power- 
Eproducing minerals—coal, oil and gas. 


eo 


powers: for home production offers: ex- 
ceptional opportunities for new capital 
seeking profitable investment, 

The natural resources of the Granite 
state have not been generally understood, 
We want the country at laTge to know 
the facts that we may enlist the co. 
operation of the progressive business ané 
agricultural interests to develop the 


State to our mutual advantage. 


MOTHE 


RHOOD 


NSPIRING, proving, 
Sea-deep with music; 


Then thirsting hope tha 
’ Fear-lean, a- hungered, in 


*Tis mine to know. 


longing 


When a 


Which natures 
Yet this I know: 


all-impelling word! \ 

With thy sweet presence every soul is stirred 
from the rock unseal’d 

y thy pure touch is grateful life revealed. 


Creeping like listless vagrant without aim 

A fruitless circle, quickly is aflame 

With holy joy that like an incense rare 
Transmutes to bliss each worldly grief and care. 
~- Yet little of thy grace and loving might 

I but reflect ‘thy light. 

lor I am but the lesser of that twain 


The universe entire is motherhood. 
—Charles Eugene Banks. 


t only lack has_known, 
the desert lone 


would make gne again. 
ll is understood 


TRAVELER EXPLAINS 
Voll 10 PETRIFIED 
FOREST IN ARIZONA 


The following account of a visit to 
the petrified forest of Arizona is from 
the Adamana (Ariz.) correspondent of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

We have tramped for twe days 
through a mighty forest and over the 
shell-strewn bed of a great ocean; but 
the giants of the forest are prostrate and 
turned to stone, while the ocean in ages 
long past deserted its bed, leaving for 
mankind, in the generations to follow, 
the visible story of its wonder workings. 

This petrified forest of Arizona may 
well be teymed one of the great natural 
wonders’ of our country; in fact, like it 
there is naught in our explored world; 
so entirely different, so strangely beauti- 
ful is it, that only those who have seen 
its marvels can. grasp in any degree the 
wonders which nature, working through 
the elements, has placed before the eye 
of man. . 

To this forest has the name “Rainbow” 
been rightly given. No trees are stand- 
ing, and nearly all are broken trans- 
versely, the sections of varying lengths 
showing a fairly clean fracture, as 
though some mighty crosscut saw had in 
ages ‘past sundered them. 

- There are perfect trunks 300 feet long. 
and at one point a fallen giant consti- 
tutes a natural bridge over 100 feet in 
length spanning an arroyo. The trunk, 
four. feet in diameter, was cracked in 
two. places years. ago by yandals with 
dynamite; now two masonry piers pre- 


|yent further destruction, 


North of the railroad nine miles lies 
the painted desert—Desierto Pintado of 
the Spanish explorer. _The trees here 
are generally a jet black, in some in- 
stances beautifully lined in red, follow- 
ing the circular rings.of the tree, or in 
‘diverging lines. like a spider’ s web... The 
desert extends north for some 200 miles 
from the “rim” nine miles north of Ada- 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
NV NEW YORK HAS BI 
LIBRARY OF BIBLES 


NEW YORK— 
eral Theological Seminary, in. Chelsea 
square, New York, houses a collection of 
Latin Bibles that in point of numbers 
has no equal. It is acéessible alike to 
the student of theology and the man 
who merely reverences, the antique. 

In the fireproof Bible room, on the see- 
ond floor of the seminary, 


herd,there are carefully placed on shelves 
and in glass cases more than 1200 dif- 
ferent editions of the Bible, in n arly 
2500 volumes. Of these 555 editions are 
atin, in 1055 volumes. Of “polyglot” 
editions (in more than one language) 
there are 93, in 500 volumes. 
This valuable collection, 
with John Pintard, who purchased sev- 
eral important copies, including one of 
the Jay “polyglot,” was both in the 


originating 


adequate until the year 1893, when the 


for sale. The laté Dean Engene Hoff- 
man, recognizing its importance and 
value to the seminary, communicated 


the collection was purchased and pre- 
sented to the seminary by these two 
men. It was the largest Hatin collection 
in the world, including some 
valuable and rare Bibles. But there were 
necessarily many important Bibles not 
contained in it, and Dean Hoffman set 


sible. 


the old folios and making the. acquain- 
tance of many old book lovers..- 


OREGON CITY, BRIDGE OPENED 


"Biter Pate rat ee 


belle Join tla by: the Pe 
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The proper development of her water- . 


The library of the Gen- . 


overlooking™ 
the beaytiful chapel of the Good Shep-* 


number and importance-of the Bibles in-* 


Copinger collection was announced to be’ 


with the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, and » 


very . 


himself to repair these omissions and to’ 
make the collection as complete as pos-'” 
He undertook the matter person-.: 
ally, visiting the old book shops of — 
London and -the. eontinent, poring over © 


OREGON CITY, Ore:-—The Dig atevk: 
_ bridge over the ‘Abernathy ‘Tiver has ~ 
{been opened for traffic. ‘The pcan aren: ' a 
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old house in the back yard of his home. 
rot This building was a relic of ante-bellum 
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‘portions of the state. 
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PUBLIC HIGHWAYS IN NEWHAMPSHIRE. 


By CHARLES M. FLOYD, FORMER GOVERNOR 


Presidential range at Bretton Woods—Mt. Washington hotel in the foreground. All 
three of New Hampshire’s public highways lead the traveler here 
- 


LTHOUGH the homes of summer 
residents are scattered about the 


‘state of New Hampshire in colonies and 


jn more isolated spots, the usual goal of 
the tourist is the White mountain re- 
gion, familiarly known as the “Switzer 
Jand of America.” 

That the pathway to this goal may be 
thoroughly enjoyable the state has 
built three avenues of approach, passing 
through the western, central and eastern 


rounding each of these routes is so dif- 
ferent in character that to form an esti- 
mate of the various beauties of New 
Hampshire one must traverse at least 
two of these so-called trunk lines. 

The western route, most easily acces- 
sible to those living in central Massa- 
chusetts or farther west, follows the 
broad valley of the Connecticut river, 
with its rolling farm lands, the most 
productive agricultural district in the 
state. Along this route also are soine 


The scenery sur-|,., aie ti ’ 
‘ | dith to Holderness, the tourist may again | 


| . + bd . ° ! ag < ; Tv <a) ’ : . . 
ihave a glimpse of New Hampshire’s in- | and from here one passes directly into] sehoo) was lost, receiving only 64 


of the larger summer colonies, Dublin 
and Ixeene, where scores of visitors from 
New York, St. Louis and other west- 
ern cities find attractions; Peterboro, 
well known for the MacDowell estate, 
and Cornish, the home of Winston 
Churchill, Maxfield Parrish and former 
home of Saint Gaudens. Farther north 
in the town of Hanover is Dartmouth 
College, which has grown so rapidly in 
the last 15 years. From Hanower to 
Littleton is a gradual unfolding of the 
beauties of the mountains; and at Lit- 
tleton, where the western route is com- 
plete, the tourist is free to choose his | 
way ‘through whatever part of the | 
mountains» he most wishes to see— | 
through Bethlehem to Bretton Woods or 
farther north to Dixville Notch. 

For those who are most interested in 
the industries of the state, the central] 
route or Merrimac Valley boulevard, as 
it is called, offers most attractions. 
Leaving Massachusetts at Lowell, the 
road follows the banks of the Merrimac 
river through Nashua, the second largest 
city of the state. Here the manufacture 
of cotton cloth is the city’s greatest 
industry... From Nashua, passing through 
typical New England farming villages, 
one comes to Manchester, the most prosp- 
erous city’ of the state, standing fifth in) 
the manufacture of shoes in the United 


'ful drives in New England. 


'the famous 


‘background. 


i. 
| States and boasting the largest cotton 


_mill under one roof in the world. 

| Concord, the capital. is the next city 
| of importance, and here the rapidly 
developing movement of civic architec- 
ture finds an illustration in the beautiful 
public buildings surrounding the State 
Hiouse. From Concord the way passes 
through Franklin, Tilton and Laconia to 
the far-reaching shores of Lake Winni- 
| pesaukee, a popular place for summer 
| residents. 

| Continuing through the town of Mere- 


do not come into the street, entirely 
omitting a sidewalk. 

To break the 
one may spend 
Shoals, 10 miles 
| well known literary colony, being the 
/ home of Celia Thaxter and others. From 
the route leaves the coast, 
through Somersworth, 


out to sea, formerly a 


| Portsmouth 

| passing inland 
| shores of Chocorua lake into the foot- 
|hills of the mountains. Conway and 
\Intervale are popular summer resorts, 


monotony of traveling 
a day at the Isle of 


Rochester, and Dover, north past the | technological school in Georgia in con-, 


‘OLD WORLD MIL 


SHOWN IN SUBURB 


~ OF PHILADELPHIA 


Something unique is more to be, de- 
sired than anything that represents mere 
cost or formality in the decoration of 
the grounds of large estates, judging 
from the unusual types represented in 
many formsyof garden utility, says the 
Philadelphia Record. In suburban Phil- 
adelphia this thought is frequently made 
distinctive in the building of garden 
retreats, tea rooms, pergolas and various 
sorts of garden architecture. But there 
seems to be a special fad at present for 
displaying unique features in the con- 
struction of windmills. 

This old world form of supplying wa: 
ter for household convenience still forms 


a picturesque feature in many _ subiur- 
ban sections. But it was only recently 
that the thatched windmills were in- 
troduced, one of the finest types having 
been constructed on, the Hering estate 
in Abington, Ta. 


Other millionaire country seats of the 


same section and also those of Jenkin- 
town and Wyncote, have of late shown | 
decidedly 
pleasing ideas in windmill construction, 
but it has remained for the Hering coun- 


try seat to set forth the unique in pic- 


some rather startling and 


turesque windmill construction. 
Not only the roof of the famous | 
Hering windmill] thatched in regulation | 
type, but, fashioned after the most quaint 
of old world types, the entire mill, which | 
is divided into several spacious rooms 
in its three-story structure, is neatly 
and compactly thatehed on all sides. 


is 


in 1882 the question of establishing a 


nection with the State University was, 
discussed. In 1883 the bill introduced 
recommending the establishing of such aj, 


votes, 


land waters in the placid Squam lake, | Crawford Notch, the other gateway to!The bili was introduced again by the | 


. s 
made popular by the establishment of 
|manv summer camps, under the direction 


of different schools and colleges through- | 


out the country. From _ Holderness, 
'through*Plymouth to North Woodstock, 


‘called the gateway to the mountains| 


‘through Profile Notch, the road follows 
|the bank of the meandering Pemigewas- 
|set river. 

| After leaving North Woodstock, 
|tourist will find one of the most beauti- 
By a wind- 
ing road, wooded on both sides by fol- 
lage trees, where the sun filters through 
making a veritable fairyland—gradually 
ascending the Notch road one suddenly 
finds a vista cut among the trees, and 
weather-hewn ‘face of the 
of the Mountain forming a 
From Profile Notch to Bret- 
ton Woods is the Lafayette. road which 
is soon to be made wider and generally 
improved as a permanent memorial to 
the late John Anderson, proprietor of 
the Mt. Washingten hotel, who did so 


Qld Man 


much to make known to others the beau- 


tiful mountain region. 

Although there is only a little sea- 
coast in New Hampshire the third or 
eastern trunk line has been laid out to 
include this short but picturesque shore. 
The tourist may come from Boston, along 
the North Shore, and into New Hamp- 
shire from Newburyport, passing through 
Hampton, with its broad expanse of 
ocean and extensive sandy beach; Rye. 
with its more rugged coast line, to the 
quaint old town of Portsmouth, one of 
the oldest seaports in New England. 
Here is one of the smaller United States 
navy yards, and here also are the man- 
sions of our colonial ancestors, and the 
queer. rambling houses which reach di- 
rectly to the sidewalk, if indeed they 


the | 


‘the center of the Presidential range, | }Ton. N. 


| Bretton Woods. 


‘the «steep ascent through 


Notch, the road being virtually a shelf | 

with sheer cliffs on the. one side, and ‘state institution by three vears, and so 
é ; ° . ae ; : . 

abruptly to a depth! well had its work been done that when 


ithe valley pitching 
-many hundred feet 
| to rise again across 
| The expense of 
lines to the 


below on the other, 
the ravine. 
constructing 


well 


these 


state as as to 


| trunk 


‘the towns through which the reads pass | 


has been in round figures about $1,000,- 
000. Not only have old roads been re- 
i built, but often entirely new roads are 
'econstructed to do away with curves or 
‘grade crossings, for instanee the La- 
fayette xoad from Profile Notch to Bret- 
‘ton Woods, which was laid out and con- 
‘structed through dense woods. The in- 
‘terest of_the people in this good roads 
/movement has been awakening gradually 


prats the inauguration of the plan for 


the three trunk routes. 

By July 1912, the three trunk lines 
through the’ state will be practically 
complete, and the tourist will then be 
assured of good roads for all time, as 
nearly all the money received from 
large sum, is in the future to be ex- 
pended for the maintenance of these 
three trunk routes. 
tries and various beauties may then be 
happily and smoothly reached. 

We can hardly overestimate the value 
in various ways accruing to man, by 
good roads. By doing her share in this 
line, New Hampshire has shown herself 
awake, ready to measure up to her op- 
portunities in supplying the needs of 
the hour, to open up to the world in 
larger measure what is without question 
her richest asset—natural scenery. 


GEORGIA SCHOOL 


‘OF TECHNOLOGY 


In direct contrast to Profile Notch is ithe 
Crawford i were 


E. Harris, and was passed in 

October, 1885. But it was 1888 before. 
buildings and part of the equipment 
ready. | 
the Emory school the 


So antedated 


| the state looked about for a man fitted | 
\to take charge of this most important: 
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For Goodness Sake 
in Wrapping Paper 
Pall 


Use Nibro 


You will fmd Nibroc Kraft is lighter yet tougher than 
any other wrapping paper you ever used —of hand- 
some color, affording a very neat effect in bundles, 
etc. We want to prove to YOU how Nibtroc Kraft 
is the most economical wrapping paper YOU can use; 
will you let us? | 
Detailed information, with samples, and name of 


dealer nearest to you, sent on request. 


BERLIN MILLS COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 
N. Y. OFFICE, 256 BROADWAY 


‘ 


motor fines and licenses, amounting to a: 


‘enterprise, the choice fell upon Dr. Isaac 
\S. Hopkins of Emory. 

| Soon afterward the trustees of Emory 
[College decided to close the technology 
idepartment. Dr. Hopkins was president 


of the Georgia School of Technology 


| 


leight years. During this time he was also | 
' doing ministerial work in some of At- | 
Janta’s leading churches. In 1892, feeling | 
‘that he should go back into the active | 
‘work of the ministry, he resigned from | 


I the presidency. 


called to this high position, 
lwithdrew his resignation and resumed 
the work for another four years. 


Was 


But, such was the pressure brought to | 
bear upon him by those who felt that he | 
he | 


| 


lhe Amoskeag Paper Mills Company | 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


FRANK P. CARPENTER, President ARETAS B. CARPENTER, Treasurer 


The plant of this Company is located between the upper and lower canals opposite the foot of West 
Brook street. It is in operation day,and night and has not been closed down ‘for lack of orders in thirty years. 
Its product is book paper exclusively, and in the manufacture of its line of goods it uses a larger proportion 
of rags than almost any other mill in the business. These rags are mostly imported from abroad, and twenty 
girls are employed in sorting them. 


Amoskeag Paper Mills Company 


The growing indus- '%; 
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Dry Goods, Garments 


Concord, N. H. 


STARTED IN LOG CABIN AT OXFORD 


; 
; 


Dr. I. S. Hopkins of Kmory 
College Fitted Up Work- 
shop in Back Yard From 
Which Institution. Grew 


HE WAS FIRST HEAD 


ATLANTA, Ga.—It seems a long dis- 
stance from the present plant of the 
Georgia School of Technology, to which 
all the state points with pride, to a little 
log cabin from which sprung this insti- 
tution. | 

Away back in the early ’80s, in the 
village of Oxford, Dr. Isaac S. Hopkins, 
who was then professor of Latin in Em- 
ory College, fitted up as a workshop an 


days, and was tucked away in the corner 
of the yard, with its back windows look- 
ing out on the “corn patch.” . 
In front of the old-time door, which 
always swung Wide open, was a pile of 
- lumber, a grindstone and a big oak tree. 
Inside the shop -was «a work bench, 
had 


eF 


- 
"ig nr ~ pr, z 


threaded the mazes’ of Roman literature, 
he was wont to take his hours of recrea- 


tion. : 

Being of a mechanical turn, with a 
genius for invention, the college profes- 
sor wrought ingenius contrivances for 
his own howsehold and the boys who 
made their home with him yielded to the 
fascination of “watching things grow.” 

They came to watch—they remained 
to work—there were not enough saws 
and planes to go around, and there were 
those who were so eager to work with 
the doctor, they were willing to pur- 
chase their own tools. 

The doctor’s patience was strained at 
times to keep up with his would-be ap- 
prentices; and so it came to pass that 
the idea which had been latent for some 
time took definite form and gradually 
there was developed the plan of a tech- 
nological education for the boys of -the 
South. : 

Yielding to requests from parents of 
the boys who were so deeply interested 
in carpentry, in 1884, Dr. Hopkins began 
tentative instructions in tool’ craft in 
this‘ little work shop. | | 

In January, 1885, upon the election of, 
Dr. A. G. Haygood to the bishopric, Dr. 
Hopkins was made president of Emory. 
College. i, ch ee eet 
\ At commencement. of 
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ness, “The Relation of Technological 
Training to General Education.” The 
address attracted widespread attention, 
and so conclusive was its logic that the 
trustees of Emory authorized the addi- 
tion of a department of technology to 
the college. 

During that summer, Dr. Hopkins 
wrote letters, made appeals, traveled 
east and west, north and south—visited 
the leading schools of technology in the 
north, and personally supervised all the 
purchasing of equipment for the school. 

In October the enterprise was opened 
to the young men of the state. One 
who was very close to him, in speaking 
of the opening of the school, says: 

“Never will I forget the look of pride 
and satisfaction which came into his 
eyes when his oldest daughter pulled the 
whistle cord, the signal for the wheels 
to begin to turn. The Technological 
school for Georgia was in operation. 

“And I know there has never been any 
sweeter music to his ear than the busy 
hum ‘of the machinery as it responded to 
the pull of the whistle cord.” 

There was of course at first only a 
small percentage of students who wished 
to pursue this line of work; but the 
interest grew... A year later some Very 
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THE EAGLE HOTEL 


CONCORD, N. H. 


Opposite the Capitol 
One of. the Leading 
i. Hotels in the _ State 


SS, Good Service 


Surplus artd Profits 
. $283,659.00 


CONCORD, N. H. 
Teas $10.00 per Dozen 
Engraved Free Sent Prepaid 


Single § » 20c. 
ingle Spoons New Baths—Homelike 


ISAAC HILL, Cashier. 


OLIVER J. PELREN, Mgr 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


rE COBBUAM 
Baker and Caterer 


In our modern restau- 
rant we serve the best the 
market affords at prices 
that are consistent—table 
d’hote or a la. earte. 
Service unexcelled. 

This is the oldest estab- 


Hadley & Burgess 


Manchester - -.Real Estate 
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32 North Main Street 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Concord, N. H. 
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» Add 25¢ to- pay express charges to any 
part of the world. 


William A, Thompson , aie 


A Mutual Savings Bank, chartered 1872 
C. G) REMICK, Cashier. ut Concord, N. H. 
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FROM ALL POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


Patrons North, East, West and South Unite in Commending the Service and Approving the Methods 
of the United Shoe Machinery Compan 


The criticism of the United Shde Ma- 
_chinery Company has brought out a 
wifle-spread response from the \Com- 
pany’s customers, a response so general 
and so uniform in character that it may 
justly be called a protest. Firms amd in- 
dividuals in many states throughout the 
country, in the North,*in the South, 
the East, in the West, a great number of 
whom have been j patrons of the Company 
from its organization twelve years ago, 
have written letters which contain frank 
and emphatic expressions of opinion on 
the shoe machinery question. The pub- 
lic, Who are the wearers of shoes, should 
be more interested in these statements, 
based on active business experience in 
shoe manufacturing, than in the state- 
ments or opinions of those whose view- 
point is the outside. 

The following letters, from shoe man- 
ufacturers, approving the metbods and 
commending the service of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, are but a few 
of the many which have appeared in the 
columns of the Boston News bureau, in 
reply to a series of pointed questions 
asked by that journal. 

* 2 * 

George H. Soule, President of Louns- 
bury & Soule Co., South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, writes: 

“We have had bfisiness relations with 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. ever since 
it was formed. These relations have 
been satisfactory to us, and in our opin- 
ion the United Shoe Machinery Co. has 
been a benefit to the shoe manufacturers. 

“It might be that equal bencfit could 
have been had if the shoe machinery 
business was less concentrated but that 
benefit was never shown by our experi- 
ence previous to the formation of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. 

“There is no doubt in our mind but 
that the United Shoe Machinery Co. has 
made it possible to hold the cost of man- 
ufacturing shoes down to a low level and 
that the consumer has reaped the benefit 
of this saving. 

“Our experience previous to the forma- 
tion of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
would not lead us to believe that an 
equal saving in manufacturing cost 
would have been obtained had the shoe 
machinery business been less concen - 
trated, as it was before 1899, 

_#“©There is no question in our mind that 
the only item of cost in the manufacture 
of shoes which is lower téday than it 
was in 1899 is the cost of the machines 
used by the manufacturers of shoes. 

“It would appear to us that the policy 
of the United Shoe Machinery Co. has 
been the means of Lringing about the 
lower cost of shoe machines. We do not 
know whether the present conditions 
would have come about without the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., but no indi- 
cation of them .was shown under the old 
machinery situation. 


“When prhirias is. re a we do 


( J 
not object to the royalty basis of leasing 
shoe machinery from the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. nor do we think the roy- 
alties charged are unreasonable consider- 
ing the quality of service rendered. 

“We cannot see how if we bought our 
machines outright the cost of manutact- 
uring shoes would be any on that 
account. Jn our opinion, it would prob- 
ably have been greater. 

“We have believed that new 
ments and inventions have 
after and encouraged by the 
Machinery Co. 

“Jn answering your question No. l4 
[Question No. 14 was: Lo 
{hat disintegration of the company would 
be followed by increased cost of opera- 
tion, and would therefore mean that 
price of shoes at retail would have to be 


less 


improve- 
been sought 


Units 


shoe 


vou believe 


| raised?] would say that it seems to us 


that all would depend on what took the 
place of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
and the general policv adopted by its 
successors. If it should be such that a 


great number of those at present manu-~ 


facturing shoes Were crowded out by the 
new policy or méefged intg larger com- 
panies, the cost of shoes to the consumer 
would probably incres se. 

“In addition, we wish 
case the disintegration 
Shoe Machinery Co. were 
made, we should consider it a hardship 
for medium sized or small manufacturers 
like ourselves. That we should consider 
a restraint of trade and tending towards 


a monopoly in the manufacture of shoes.” 
* * 


to sav that in 
of the United 


ordered or 


¢ 
Richards & Brennen Co., Randolph, 
Massachusetts, write: 

“We have done business 
United Shoe Machinery Co. since they 
were organized, and their service has 
been very satisfactory. We did business 
with the independent shoe machinery 
companies for four years prior to the or- 
ganization “of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co., and our experience during those four 
years furnishes positive proof that the 
United Shée Machinery Co. has given bet- 
ter service to the shoe manufacturers 
than the independent shoe machinery 
companies. 

“There is no longer loss of output oc- 
casioned by waiting for the agents of the 
different independent companies, which 
was common at that time, andfthe med- 
ium or small manufacturers suffered the 


‘greatest loss inasmuch as first attention 


was always given to the larger compa- 
nies. This, of .itself, has been a great 
help to shoe manufacturers and enabled 
them, to quite a degree, to lessen the 
cost of the production of shoes. 

“As to the royalty, what fault can any 
manufacturer find so long as all pay the 
same rates? The consumer is protected 
from the fact that if it were not for the 
present qystem ‘of the United Shoe Ma- 

y Co. they would have to pay more. 
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shoe machinery, 
we think the marked increase 
past 10 or Jl 
other 10 
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have not, as vet 


vears as compared 
prior to that 
rs this question. 
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with anv 
time. 

“We 
where would profit by a disintegra- 
tion of the United satachinery Co., 
but in fact, everything to lose when we 
consider the independent com- 
panies compared with the 
the United Shee Machinery 
formed.” 


vears 
of itself 
. been able to see 
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Shee 
service of 
service since 
(fo. was 


_ Wolf. Jumbia Shoe 
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President of C 
ae 
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the country, 


writes: 
the United Shee Machin- 
in 


Wisconsin, 
consider 
ery the best systemized concern 
taking in consideration the 
excellent service shoe manufacturers are 
getting through the agencies they have 
all over the country. 

“We always consider ourselves safe 
buying things that we need in our busi- 
ness of the United Shoe Machinery Co., 
as We positively know that we get the 
same fair treatment that all our compet- 
itors get. We consider it disgraceful to 
attack a concern like the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. that has done so much for 
our great shoe industry.” 

* * 

Charles D. Griffith, President of The 
Charles D. Griffith Shoe Co., Denver, Col- 
orado, writes: 

“We are small manufacturers, and feel 
confident that it would be quite a detri- 
ment to us and all sriall manufacturers 
should the United Shoe Machimery Co. 
dissolve or be compelled to sell the ma- 
chinery outright. 

“The great diff.culty, I believe, in this 
matter, is that the intention is, if possi- 
ble, to destroy the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co.,4a large combination (if you 
please), to enable a still larger combina- 
tion, 1. €., the large shoe manufacturers, 
to control a much larger trade, which af- 
fects the same class of people, and to a 
larger extent. I have been informed 
that, for some time, the large manufact- 
urers have been claiming that they 
should have a much lower royalty than 
that of the smaller manufacturers. 

“Before the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. brought the machines all together so 
completely, it was almost impossible (if 
not entirely so) for a small mahufact- 
urer to get his line of machinery and to 
keep them and the improvements up-to- 
date, to enable him to compete with the 
large manufacturers. 

“Of course, we appreciates and believe 
the profits of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co, are large and that it might be done 


| for a great deal Jess, and we should like 


to see the royalty reduced; however, we 
cannot see where we could line up ‘the 
machinery to do the same work and have 
the same attention for any less ‘monéy, 
Sah naw 


chinery 


| pair of shoes 


being done by the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. 

“It is quite a well known fact that 
few of the exceedingly large shoe mannu- 
think they are entitled to all 
there is in the United 
l are willing to get it, regard- 
the effect it would have on 
manufacturers. We think their 
entirely selfish and that they 
in the least regarding the 


facturers 
ot the 


states ans 


business 


less of 
smalle: 
action is 
are not worried 
public.” 


*«# # @ 


W. H. Lee, Memphis, Tennessee: 

W. H. Lee, of Memphis, Tenn... has 
done business with the United Shoe Ma- 
ehinery Co. “for 16 years.” Relations 
have been satisfactory. He believes 
that disintegration of the company would 
mean that prices of shoes at retail would 
have to be raised. He thinks that United 
Shoe Machinery Co. not only has not dis- 
couraged invention of n2w shoe machin- 
but has “helped inventors.” He 
writes as follows: 

“f have a number of shoemaker friends 
who started with independent shoe ma- 
chines, but most of them have given 
them up and put in the United Shoe Ma- 
Co.’3 machines. I[ have two 
brothers who have some independent ma- 
chines and they are anxious to give them 
up and put in the United machines, 

[ do not think any shoe manufacturer 
can make shoes in the South and make 
a success With independent machines. 

“United Shoe Machinery Co! has at all 
times treated me right. The man with 
small capital cannot go into the manu- 
facturing of shoes without United Shoe 
Machinery Co.” 


ery, 


* *# @ 
‘Treasurer of Emerson 
Massachusetts, 


C, O. Emerson, 
Shoe Coe., Rockland, 
writes: 

“We have done business with United 
Shoe Machinery Co. since the company 
was incorporated. Our business rela- 
tions have been satisfactory in every 
way and, in our opinion, the company 
has benefited the shoe manufacturer. 

“In our opinion, the concentration of 
the shoe manufacturing business by 
them has benefited the manufacturer and 
also lowered the cost of manufacture, 
with a consequent saving to the con- 
sumer. We do not think that equal sav- 
ing could have been made with the shoe 
manufacturing business less concen- 
trated. 

“We are inclined to agree with Pres. 
Winslow that machinery is tiie only item 
of cost in the manufacture of shoes 
which is lower today than in 1899, when 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. was 
formed. We are certainly of the opinion 
that the United Shoe Machinery Co. is to 
a large extent responsible for lower cost 
of manufacture. We, naturally, object 
to the royalty basis of leasing machines 
from the company, but consider it neces- 
sary for them to place their machines-on 
a royalty basis for the Rest conduct of 
their business. _ 

“We are of the opinion that the com-. 


pany possibly might reduce their royalty 
‘to ‘some extent and still make a reason- 


able profit. If we*bought all of our ma- 

chines outright, we feel that the cost per 

manufactured would’ be 

than under” | ea a ag | 
P to. 


We are not. in’ 


the | 


opinion as to whether the United Shoe 
Machinery Co.’s return on the capital in- 
vested is not as large proportionately as 
the return received by successful shoe 
manufacturers. 

“We hardly think the company has 
discouraged the invention of new ma- 
cjinery to any extent, in order that its 
own machines might not be superseded. 

“We feel that disintegration of the 
company would be followed by increased 
cost of operation and it would therefore 
mean that the of shoes at retail 
woul’ have to be raised. 

“In conclusion we submit that our re- 
lations, as a with the company 
have been very satisfactory, and with 
the exception of a somewhgt modified 
lease or contract the shoe manufacturer 
is decidedly in a better position and bet- 
ter taken care of than could be possible 
under conditions where the manufacturer 
was obliged to buy machines outright of 
the different machine companies which 
would no doubt spring’ into existence im- 
mediately upon the disintegration of the 
United Shoe Mac ‘hinery Co.” 

** # \ 

F. H. Welch of IJlillsdale Shoe Co., 
Hillsdale, Michigan, writes: , 

“We, like all shoe manufacturers in 
the country, are desirous of keeping the 
cost of manufacture down @&s much as 
possible and are ready at all times to op- 
pose anything that will at any time in- 
crease the cost, as we know that if we 
do not, we will be out of the manufactur- 
ing game. Our competitors are at all 
times doing this, because the shoe manu- 
facturers of this country, as a rule, are 
made up of the brainiest and most capa- 
ble of any class of men in the country in 
any manufacturing industry. Notwith- 
standing this, we feel it is our duty at 
all times to speak well of the bridge that 
has carriefl us safely over and in the 
opinion of the writer (who has been in 
the shoe manufacturing. business even 
before the organization of the United 
Shee Machinery Co., and consequently 
ought to be well able to judge the differ- 
ent cost and service given at that time 
and since the organization of that com- 
pany), we are much better off today than 
before itg organization. 

“Not only is the consumer better off, 
because the manufacturer has been able 
to produce goods at leas cost, but espe- 
cially the small manufacturer has been 
benefited. A great many of them would 
have been out of business, even before 
they scarcely got started if they were 
obliged to buy outright a line of machin- 
ery sufficient and of such quality to 
be able to. make shoes in competition 
with the large manufacturer. 

“In the opinion of the writer, the small 
manufacturer is the one especially bene- 
fited by the United Shoe Machinery: Co. 
It does not.make so much difference to 
the larger and more wealthy one, as he 
can afford it anyway, from the fact 


price 


whole, 


that whatever additional he has to pay | 


in the way of royalty he makes up in 


the less cost in his over-head expenses, . 


which is browght about by the increased 
amount of his manufacture. 
not saying this because it has been 
‘solicited in any way, but. ‘because we 


consider it our duty to*speak well of the. 


| comp pany, whiel “has Font Paper eeea 


_Company, 


We are | 


William M. Woodbury, superintendent 
of Wolfe Brothers Shoe Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, writes: ’ 

“United Shoe Machinery Co. has served 
the manufacturer faithfully and effi- 
ciently, and with machinery business in 
a variety of hands the manufacturers 
could not have received as good service. 
We believe that the company has been 
one of the most important factors in 
the development of the shoe industry 
and with business less concentrated costs 
would certainly have been more. Most 
items that go into shoes are certainly 
higher than in 1899; some of them very 


much higher, and we believe that Presi-- 


statement is correct, that 
is the only item that is 


dent Winslow’s 
shoe machinery 


lower. 
“The rovalties of ‘the United Shoe Ma« 


chinery Co. are not excessive; they must 
have some method of petting paid for 
services rendered. 

“We believe that disintegration of the 
company would be followed by increased 
cost of machinery to the manufacturer, 
and, of necessity, prices of shoes at re- 
tail would have to be raised. 

“There never has been a day in the 
history of the shoe business when @ firm 
or man could enter 


THE TESTIMONY ( 


The United Shoe Mae 
Pointed Que 
Erra 


Those who do business with au 
vidual, firm, or corporation are best 
ified to comment on the business itsée 
the way it is conducted. In the 
the United Shoe Machinery Com 
letters from the Company’s custom 
many states show that they are 
ally satisfied with the business re 
existing. Such statements, coming 
those who have done business 
Company, in many instances siz 
formation, refute at first hand erra 
statements which have been mz 
criticism of the United Shoe Mz 
Company. 

If the United Shoe Machinery 
pany is not a benefit to the shoe 
try, those in that industry should 


into the manufacture 
of shoes with as little 
capital invested iff 
machinery as he can 
at the present time. 
There has never Leen 
a time inthe history 
of the shoe -business 
when there has been 
as good service ren- 
dered to the manutfac- 
turer by any or all 
machinery companies. 

“Business war up- 
on the United Shoe 
Machinery Company 
will mean _ increased 
eost of machinery to 
the manufacturer and 
less efficient services.” 

* + 


FROM 


TO 


FROM 
TO 
142,922 IN 


FROM 
142,922 IN 
TO 
185,116 IN 


‘ FROM 


TO 


Farmington Shoe 
Farming- ivinuaiae 
ton, N. H.: , 

The Farmington 
Shoe Company of 
Farmington, N. H., 


TO 


$442,600,000 IN 1910. 


$59,176,000 IN 


$1,816,538 IN 


$13,764,842 IN 


THE VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS ¢ 


$258,900,000 IN 1899 


THE EMPLOYEES IN 


133,690 IN 1890 


1900. 
THE EMPLOYEES IN 


~ 1900 


1910. 


THE WAGES OF THE EMPLOYEES | 


1900 


$92,359,000 IN 1910. a - 
THE EXPORTS OF BOOTS AND SHO 


1899 


1911. 


has done business 
with United Shoe 
pany for 15 years. 
to question 2—‘“Have_ your 
tions been | satisfactory to 
was, “Yes, none: better.” They 
say that the Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany has. benefited the manufac- 
turer in every way and they do 
not believe that much benefit could 
have been had with the~Shoe Ma- 
chinery business less concentrated. 
They think the company had made 
it possible to lower the cost of 
shoes to the consumer and believe 
that this could ‘rot fiave been ac- 
complished’ uncer other ‘conditions. 
They do’ not'object to tlie royalty basis 
of leasing oe 5 pg and: add: 
it? aN 

- They further say: 
“United Shoe Machinery Company is 
the: finest,’ most courteous: sg Fetes 

the world.” 


Machinery Com- 
Their 
rela- 
you?” 


; 
answer 


“We like” 


OA er a as. nie ee 


ones to know and to say so. The 
mouy of two hundred-and sixty 
manufacturers, large and small, hg 
warrants a conclusion quite in the 
pany’s favor. 
The following article from the. 
News Bureap is of interest) for # 
sents categorical questions of an 7 
nature, and summarizes the reph 
percentages. -e 
The Boston News Bereau has @f 
ored to secure. from the shoe maa 
urers of the country their opinion’: 
United Shoe Machinery Company, 
this end addressed. a personal, le& 
them, enclosing therewith 4 .Sef 
questions. It was also requested 
ahy manufacturer who felt. so if 
should. send any comment, either ¢ 
able oF unfavorable, which he. a 
make. It was distinctly stated th 
4 plies. would “be considered eorfi_ 


a) ae 
x . »* 


ORY OF THE UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 


ie Pa < ae < 
yO KR aes 


COMPANY, BEVERLY, MASS. 


\ 


DE MANUFACTURERS | 


mpany’s Customers Answer 
lid Refute Many 
atements 


lé responses indicate. that a, very 
ge percentage of the mnufacturers 
satisfied with their relations with 
@ United Shoe Machinery Company 
d believe the company has been of 
eat benefit to them and to the public. 
bsults of the canvass the Boston News 
ureau will publish in this and subse- 
Faent articles. 
‘There have been.veceived to date 315 
‘plies, coming from large and small 
lanufacturers all over the eountry. Of 
ese 26 did not care to answer, four 
ms have gone out of biisiness, and 17 
» not use the United Shoe machines. 
this Jeft 268 manufacturers whose views 
re summarized below in percentage fig- 
res. 


= 


No, 2.6%; 
6.3%. 

In your opinion, has United Shoe 
Machinery Company benefited .the 
manufacturer? Yes, 85.8%; No, 
§.2%; Blank, 6.7%; Doubtful, 2.2%. 
If so, are you of opinion that equal 
benefit could have been had with 
the shoe machinery business less 
concentrated? Yes, 10%; + No, 
71.9%; Blank, 13%; Doubtful, 4.8%. 
In your opinion has United Shoe 
Machinery Company made it possi- 
ble to lower cost of manufacturing 
shoes, with copseq want saving to 
consumer’ Yes, 72.9%; No, 10.8%; 
Blank, 10.8%; Doubtful. 4.5%. 

If so, are you of opinion that equal 
saving could have been made with 
the shoe machinery business less 
concentrated? Yes, 11.6%; No, 
60.8%; Blank, 24.6%; Doubtful, 3%. 
Do you agree with President Wins- 
low that machivery is only item of 
cost in manufacture of shoes which 
is Jower to-day than in 1899, when 
the United. Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany was formed? Yes, 68.2%; No, 
8.2%; Blank, 22%; Doubtful, 15%. 
If so, do you United Shoe 


Blank, .8%; Doubtful, 


think 
; Machinery Com- 


os 


: é 
FICAN SHOE FACTORIES INCREASED 


pany is respon- 
sible? Yes, 
560.3%; No, 
104%; Blank, 


SHOE FACTORIES INCREASED 


SHOE FACTORIES INCREASED 


“ 


CAN SHOE FACTORIES INCREASED 


AMERICAN FACTORIES INCREASED 


35.4% ; Doubtful, 
3.7%. 

Do you object to 
royalty basis. of 
leasing machines 
from United Shoe 
Machinery Com- 


Blank, 
Doubtful, 


you think 
royalties charged 
arte unreasonable, 
considering qual- 
ity of service ren- 
dered? Ye§&, 
12.3%; No, 78%; | 
Blank, 5.2%3 
Doubtful, 4.5%. 
If you bought all 
your machines 


In most cases a direct answer was 
iven to all the questions, particularly 
here previous opinion could have been 
prmed by experience. To other ques- 
ons, such as Nos. 6, 8, 12 and 13, the 
ercentage of “blanks” and “doubtful” 
mswers was larger. It will be noted 
hat in question No. 2 the percentage of 
pubtful is given as 6.3. Included under 
his heading were those who reported 
generally,” “fe some extent,” “about 
0%,” ete. 
PQuestion No. 1 was:* 
ou had business relations with the 
Inited Shoe Machinery Company?” All 
eriods of time since the organization of 
Me company were covered by the an- 
wers, the average being about 10 years. 
Answers to the remaining questions 
| re as follows: 

oro hae relations with oe been 


“How long have 


14.Do you believe disintegration of the 


compesy weelt: we. ee it - Pe 


outright, do you 
think cost per pair of shoes man- 
ufactured would be more than under 
present conditions? Yes, 60.8%; 
No, 13.8%; Blank, 11.9%; ° Doubt- 
ful, 13.4%. 

Do you agree with President Wins- 
low that United Shoe Machinery 
Company’s return on its capital in- 
vested is not as large proportion- 
ately as return received by success- 
ful manufacturers of shoes? Yes, 
22%; No, 19%; Blank, 53%; Doubt- 
ful, 5.9%. d 
Dotyou think that United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company has discouraged 
invention, of new machinery in or- 
der that its own machines might 
not be superseded? Yes, 15.3%; 
No, 50.3%; Blank, , 29.9% 5 Doubtful, 
4.1%. ° =a 


-_— 


a 


creased cost of operation, and would 
therefore mean that price of shogs 
at retail would have to be raised? 
Yes, 58.9%; No, 16.8%; Blank, 
19.4%; Doubtful, 4.8% 
Majority Find No Fault. 
New York Herald, October 6, 1911. 
“At least one of the corporations under 
fire of the Department of Justice in- 
tends to make a contest. It is the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, whose direc- 
tors are under indictment in Boston. 
From that city comes word that there is 
no intention of running for cover. An 
odd feature of the situatiogp there, is 
that the majority of New England shoe 
manufacturers, whom the so-called trust 
is supposed to oppress, have no fault to 
find with its alleged ‘extortions,’ ” 


How Brockton Has Been 
“Oppressed.” 


William E. Curtis. in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, August 9, 1911. 


This extraordinary development in the 
boot and shoe industry in Massachu- 
indicate 
very much “restraint in trade,” although 
both the Federal government and the 
Massachusetts Stage authorities have 
recently become extremely anxious on 
that account and are new attacking the 
United Shoe Machinery Company on the 
ground that it is a monopoly. 

While the iniquity of the great octo- 
pus has been going on uninterrupted by 
presidential candidates, the factories of 
Brockton have doubled; twice as much 
machinery has been installed, extra- 


setts and elsewhere does not 


ordinary improvements in economy and 


have been made; twice as 
many boots and shoes have been sent, to 
market and sold at lower prices than 
ever before; twice as many people have 
been employcd;. twice as much money 
has been paid out for wages, and the 
population of Brockton and other shoe 
towns, has 4ncreased from 40 to 100 per 
cent. These facts are shown by the 
report of the census bureau, but afe not 
advertised by the politicians, 

The population of Brockton, for ex- 
ample, was 11,555 in 1880, it was 21,020 
in 1890; it was 30,579 in 1900, and 56,878 
in 1910. : 

The entire population of Brockton is 
engaged in making boots and shoes and 
in feeding, clothing and waiting upon 
the operatives in the shoe factories. The 
profits of shoemaking are very farge, but 
that is a subject which cannot be safely 
discussed by an amateur. It is suffi. 
cient to say that all of the shoe factories 
are busy six days in the week through- 
out the year; that the business ig in a 
very prosperoys condition; there is no 


efficiency 


apparent evidence that the ifdustry is’ 


being strangled by an octopus, and if 


the monopoly is oppressive, as Attorney- 


General Wickersham asserts, he. would 


4 
not learn. the fact by observation, and 
“no visitor. to Sap gaa laa? ever, ‘eus- 


One Trust Explains. 


Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, October 19, 


1911. 
Shoe 
through its 


Com- 
presi- 


The United 
has issued 
statement to the public which 
contains information. It 
sets out that the item of machinery is 
item of cost in the making of 
lower today than when 
that many of 


Machinery 
pany 
dent a 
some timely 
the only 
shoes which is 
the company. was formed; 
the company’s charges have been low- 
ered since its organization and that its 
royalty or prices for material have never 
that the initial: ¢ost of 
a shoe factory’s equipment is lower to- 
day than ever before; that the average 
royalty paid »y a manufacturer for the 
use of all machines furnished by the 
company is less than 2 2-3 cents per pair 
of shoes; that operators on the com- 
pany’s machines in shoe factories are 
much better employed and are receiving 
higher wages than prior to the com- 
pany’s formation; and that the com- 
bination which made the company was a 
consolidation, of concerns which were 
not competitors. 

The immediate timeliness of 
statements lies in their applicability to 
the general impression which mysteri- 
ously gained currency a short time ago, 
to the effect that the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company is the fundamental 
cause of the alleged high cost of shoes 
today. Where this impression hac its 
origin is diffjeult to discover, but very 
suddenly it sprang to full growth, and 
all ,over the country, and even in 
Canada.during the reciprocity campaign, 
the charge was frequently made that the 
Shoe Machinery Trust was at the bot- 
tom of the alleged advance in prices of 
footwear.; It was a charge*that found 
ready acceptance in the public mind, for 
the coriviction is well established that 
there is something suspicious in every 
large corporation and that they are all 
conducting their affairs in violation of 
the law and in defiance of correct busi- 
ness standards. 

If the Shoe Machinery Company will 
make a point ef ‘adducing before. the 
congressional inquiry, soon to begin, 
testimony corroborative of its statements 
now given to the pablic, it may accom- 
plish some venionkt ahad, but’ in the end 
its most practicable course is the one it 
is pursuing, frank treatment of the pub- 
lic as to its affairs and the effect of jts 
organization on the ultimate cost of 
the product with which it has ‘to do. The 
politicians in Congress have an ear to 
the ground all the time. They are 
after the trusts becatise they believe 
that policy will be popular. 
convineed that the publie‘is opposed to 
all combinations, and if they can get 


been increased- 


these 


the impression that the general -opinién’ 


is changing they will very quickly give 
the best of. proof that nobody can change 
quicker than eney Cany is : 


..... Brockton’s Intébest: 


Boot and Shoé Recorder, October e911. 
Much interest was manifested by the 


trade in Brockton | and vicinity regarding 


the reesnt, indjetimenh of several ficipls 


. (4 ta 
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| ENORMOUS GROWTH OF THE SHOE INDUSTRY | 


Very Largely Responsible for It 


Few Realize Its Extent, or the Fact That the Most Efficient Machinery on Equitable Terms Is 


that the 
the product of American shoe 
has increased over 70% in the 
$258,900,000 in 
1909? Or that 
of employees in American 
1900 and 1910, 
to 185,116, equal 


How many people realize 
value of 
factories 
past 12 
18% to $442, 
the 


shoe 


years—from 


600,000 in 


number 
factories, between 
increased from 142,922 


to °9%, and their waves increased from 


$59,176,060 to $92,359,000, to 


&: equal 
? Or that the exports of boots and 


00% 
shoes from American factories since 1899 
have increased in value from $1,816,538 
to $13,704,842, equal to more than 
650% ? 

This is a-remarkable industrial show- 
ing, highly complimentary to American 
skill and energy, and worthy of more 
than passing thought. What brought 
about this great growth in the country’s 
boot and shoe indvstry? Will it con- 
tinue, or is there danger of any lessen- 
ing of this progress? These questions 
instantly arise, sine» shoes are such a 
personal necessity that anything which 
injures or benefits the shoe industry in- 
jures or benefits each man, woman and 
child in the United States, ) 

Whatever other elements may have con- 
tributed to this growth in the shoe in- 
dustry, the most important is acknowl- 
ed~ed to have been that of machinery 
efficiency and machinery cost. The mul- 
tiplicity. and intricacy of the machines 
used in the manufacture of boots and 


shocs make the machinery problem one | 


much more to be taken into account than 
in other industries, and the boot and shoe 
manufacturers of'the country must have 
found this problem easy of solution or 
the great advance in the industry noted 
in the past twelve years could not have 
been possible. Today, and with good rea- 
son, no one thinks of shoes and their 
making without thinking at the4same 
time of the’United Shoe Machinery 
Company and its many and varied 
wares. _And that the growth of the 
industry by unprecedented leaps and 
bounds has been coincident with the Com- 


‘manufacturer may prefer. 


p 1y’s existence, has a significance that 
can not and should not be lost sight of 
in proverly judging the situation. ‘this 
should be studied with all the,.more care 
in view of the attitude of criticism and 
antagonism which is at present apparent 
in some quarters. 

The purpose of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, when formed in 1899, 
was to reduce the cost of production of 
the machines used in the manufacture of 
shoes, to improve the ‘quality of service 
furnished without increasing the cost* to 
the shoe manufacturer, and, so far 
possible, to- give to each’ manufacturer 
who might wish it an opportunity to. get 
from a single Company under these im- 
proved conditions such machines as he 
might require in that part of the factory 
in which soles and heels are attached to 
uppers—the machines in was, is known 
as the “Bottoming Room.” These com- 
prise about 50 per cent of all the ma- 
chines used in a factory, but they were 


“as 


. . . * 
| the machines which, prior to the forma- 


tion of the Company, had been the source 
of especial trouble and confusion. The 
other machines in a factory are almost 
without exception obtained . elsewhere. 


‘That the purpose of the Company met 


with favor and success during the suc- 
ceeding twelve years is demonstrattd by 
the figures quoted above. 


The advantages resulting ‘have been 
many, and have benefited the manufac- 
turer, the employee, and the buyer of 
shoes. The item of machinery is the, only 
item of cost in the manufacture of shoes 
which 
Moré than three hundred diffefent kinds 
of machines are now made by the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, some of which 
are leased to shoe manufacturers, many of 
which are sold outright, and most of which 
can be either leased or purchased, as the 
The small 
manufacturer is enabled to equip his fac- 
tory at small cost, and gets precisely the 
same terms as the large manufacturer 


‘when leasing machines from the Com- 


pany, so that competition is assured. 
Operatives on the machines of the United 


is lower today than in 18997 


Shoe Machinery Company are more regu- “F 


employed and receive higher wages : 
operatives received before - 1899. 


larly 
than 


The masses of the people are today wear- eS i * % 


ing better shoes than q@wer before, at. & 
smaller relative expense. It really -iss 
not at all surprising that the growth se 
the shoe industry has been so remark- * 


able, 


Today the degirability of “scientifie 
management” in business is being widely 
discussed. Its applicatidn”wherever pos- 
sible is being called for. It is being . 
hailed as a new discayery, a panacea, the 
long-sought alleyviation- 
business and~industrial conditiens, But 
it was oe more or Jess: than scien= 
tific managethent which , the United. 
Shoe Machinery Company-‘began to aps 
ply, in 1899, to the shoe machinery and 
shoe manufactuting problema, with such 
extensive and beneficial results... At that.» 
time experienced and #far-seeing men 
realized that changes jn the ananufacture ' 
and selling of shoe machinéry were, 
necessary, that the business required 
new methods, expert ability orgamiza-_ 
tion of the highest order; in’ short, that - 
brains and scientific. mahagement ap- 
plied to the great problems of shoe. 
machinery and shoe manufacture would” 
be of advantage to the manufaeturer, 


the employee, and the cotisumer, and ex- “fy 


tend the shoe business in. this.country ~ 
to proportions not then dreamed of. . — 

That the United Shoe Machinery * 
Company, from its organization in 1899, 4 


‘has been an example of the best of what J . 


as scientific management, is conclusiv 
shown by the remarkable growth and @ 
prosperity of the boot and shoe industry “ 


since that year. 


today is being welcomed far ee A 


part in bringing about these remarkable ~ 
results should be considered to be not a 
restrainer of trade but a developer. And: 
the number is rapidly increasing of those , 
who emphatically are of opinion that * 
the question of seriously disturbing ex-” 
isting conditions shéuld be approached 
with caution and considered with care. 


> 


or sis 
There is no doubt that fully 90 per cent 
of the shoe manufacturing concerns in 
this city and the South Shore. district 
ara favorable to the company, through 


‘the ‘advantages which the users of shoe 


machinery obtain. 
The city of Brockton pays a larger 


sum in royalties for the production of 


men’s welt footwear-than,.any other 


‘| shoé center>in the. United States 
“Phe reason for this is that the Shoes- 
‘produced’ here’ are almost «exclusively 


high-grade goods, which require the ex- 
tensive use of the best machinery, on 


which ‘the royalties. are higher_than on ‘ 


a8 


ral amachines mae 2 aes used on. = eee 


ingles gy ae to stand trial. 


Beginner and Millionaire. 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant, ‘October 20, 


1911. 

* + * Tt has just one price, and a be- 
ginner can get machinery on exactly -as 
good terms as a millionaire who has 
been in the business for years. This 
has irritated some of the hungry over- 
rich, who wanted lower rates than the 
poorer fellows got, and -couldn’t get 
them, Now, operating under a govern-" 
iment special privilege,. ‘the. managers are 
indicted. for: using: the privilege grantdd 
to them. It is most welcome that the’ 

*Mean- 
he Poot News Bureau. i. 


ree oN aes 


attention to the fact that agitation fj 


against this originated in St. Louis and 


that at present there is forming in that. hei 


city a shoemaking combination, 3 in which 
two companies are merging with a new 
combined capital of $20,000,000, and one 


of these companvies started in 1892 with . 
a capital of $200,000, and the other io 


1898 with a capital of $250,000. There's’ . 
$450,000, part of it 19 years old and. 
part 13 years, ;old, which now becomes 
by a stroke of the pen $20,000,000. 


These companies made their enormous } : 


profits by- manufacturing shoes on ma- 
chinery hircu,from the wicked trust. at 
the awful price of: two cents a pallitg . 
How much, did the pores “a & 


3 Mele 


hae ss EE 


'f wndesirable ~} 


A 'Company which has, - ae 
played so conspicuous and importagt a> abe 
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OPERA MONOPOLY AND COPYRIGHT 


Being a Discussion of the Points Raised by the Refusal of Andreas Dippel to give 
~Puccini’s Works at Chicago 


~ONG-LEGGED 
mined on a move in statesman- 
ship which would forever place 
American corporations under the 
administrative guidance of the state. A 
remarkable though clumsy display of en- 
ergy was made by the boots; and 4f it 
had been successful the economic eage of 
‘the present day might have been what 
no amount of investigation and com- 
pulsion can ever make it. 

It was the clumsiness of the boots 
that spoilt the whole thing. They un- 
dertook a parlor performance with» wood- 
shed methods and their-failure became 
the surer the more persistent, grew their 
efforts. The long-legged boots sought to 
force into American law ,a_ principle 
touching charters which seemed to them 
better suited to the genius of a democ- 
racy than certain old world principles 
smacking of kingly prerogative. It is 


the lament of not a few legal and gco- |, 
nomic crities that the boots had to ré- | 


treat from the carpet, whereon, with un- 
questionably good intentions to poster- 
itv, thev intruded. 

Heavy-booted legislation must 
rule incompetent against shrewd 
and wise judicial opinion; 
were not, statute books in- 
court decisions would surely 
the shelves of honor in law 
If a state senate could un- 


be as 
a 
for if it 
stead of 
stand on 
libraries. 


settle a royal grant of power to aced-4 
/emic 
) in its aggregate strength prevail with 
; enactments 


trustees, if furthermore, it could 
against the single-handed 
master of clear thinking 
and of vocal art, then there would be 
no Dartmouth College case for a cen- 
tury of corporafions to build their edi- 
fice of privilege on. If long-legged 
boots could avail anything in civiliz- 
ation, they would years ago have put 
the word monopoly into the vocabulary 
of historians and saved modern econ- 
omists the bother of giving it new 
definition. 
The boots, 


might of a 


starting out with, 
idea, blundered in their manner 
plying it. The institution they 
to exploit their idea on was one which 
everybody must have felt had all natu- 
ral justice on its side, whether it lum- 
inously illustrated the conception of an 
inviolate contract or not. 


Prices the Difficulty 


The roughshod technique of men who 
in a sun-browned era of politics made 
against them an 
unlike that of 


a 
of 


good 
ap- 
chose 


turn on 


issue 


precedent 
educational is not 
some who discuss the artistic issue in- 
volved in the refusal of Andreas Dip- 
pel to negotiate Ricordi opera into his 
1911-12 repertory. 

A musical monopoly, they find, exists 
at Milan.and they are for having the 
entire lyric . sentithent of the United 
States enlist in warfare against it. They 
would have the nation pull on long- 
legged boots about a question of opera, 
though opera is a subject which more 
than any other we habitually entertain 
in well-dressed and unexcited mood. 

Suppose now all three of the leading 
opera companies of the United States 
should join in barring the works of the 
Milan. publishers from production; sup- 
pose Mr. Gatti-Casazza should shut the 
doors of the Metropolitan opera house 
on the firm of Ricordi, and suppose Mr. 
Russell should draw in the latchstring 
of the Boston opera house when he saw 
the publisher of “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” coming down the street, where 


+ 
boots once deter- 


Y 
tween the lines of its 64 sections that 
commercial experts of many sorts whis- 
pered advice to its framers. If music 
publishers were on hand when the stat-| 
ute was prepared, so were manufacturera 
of mechanical music records, and so 
were printers and photographers. 
Presidential proclamations issued in_ 
the last 20 years in regard to copyright, 
have put foreign publishers on the same. 
footing in the United States as native 
publishers, in consideration of Americans 
being granted the copyright benefits of 
the country named in the proclamation.” 
Copyright reciprocity was thus estab-" 
lished with Italy in 1892. The pub- 
lishers of “Madame Butterfly” are, there- 
fore, under the shelter of the United, 
| States copyright law, and the publishers; 
of: any American-made opera may be, 
the beneficiaries of Italian copyright ' 
law.:° If it turns out that American: 
protection is a source of wealth to the: 
|house of Ricordi, but that Italian pro-. 
i. | tection makes no money for any Amer-, 
_lican music firm, shall we raise the} 
5 ghout of monopoly against the Italians,* 
or shall we-try.to raise up a genera-' 
tion.of.American composers who can do: 
something worthy of recognition abroad ? 


Questions Debated : 


~And-let. us regard the subject on gen-- 
eral economic grounds, in the light of 
the modern problem of business com- 
bination broadly stated. As it hap- 

pened in *the middle of the nineteenth’ 
century that the imvention of machin- 
ery industrialized the life of the work-' 

Ingman, so in the early twentieth cen- 
tury the invention of that mechanism. 
we name business administration is in- 
dustrializing the life of the professional! 
man. Labor of the hands submitted to 
the doctrine of efficiency long since and_ 
labor of the intellect is ‘now near to 
complete capitulation. The American 
nation is stopping to think before it 
puts its final seal to the entire indus-' 
trialization of its life, pausing to reflect ' 
whether at least individuality of local- | 
ities may not be preserved, even if in-: 
dividuality of trades and professions has, 
to be parted with. 

Now the men controlling modern Ital- ' ; 
ian opera have taken full advantage of ' 
the popularity of the business admin- 
istration theory in the United States. , 
Made in all respects the equals of na-" 
tive citizens in the enjoyment of copy- 
right privileges, they have zealously 
built up an operatic industry which 
bears an unquestionably close resem-- 
blance to a monopoly. 

But gently, boots, on private prop- 
erty! You-~ will offend here, patriot-- 
ically though you tread. Some legis- 
lators once stubbed on a dormant idea 
and would have kicked vitality into it, 
but toes and heels were not the right 
things ‘for the purpose. Vocal art and 
lucid argument saved the crown-en-~ 
franchised college. Public sympathy : 
stands immovable between a legal in-,, 
terpretation of 1819 and a present day . 
{revision of it. Then why, scuff up a, 
dust about Ricordi and the copyright’ 
protection that is his hy the law of: 
the land? Bring up the monopoly rssue 
against some other institution than that. 
which gives us Minnie in her snow-driven 
Rocky mountain cabin, and Cio-Cio-San,_ 
on the cherry-blossomed heights of Naga-'' 
saki, or you will turn all artistic sy m-\! 
pathy against you and perhaps help de-" 
feat as good a purpose as was once put, 
to rout by Lawyer Webster. 


Chicago Opera I menseario 
Who Dispenses With All 


of Puccini’s Productions 


ANDREAS DIPPEL 


would such proceedings place these men 
and their boards of directors? 

They would place them in the same 
vase with the legislators who snatched 
the charter of Dartmouth College from 
its pigeonhole, rewrote it and thrust it 
back with the command that in its new 
form it be the law of the state of New 
Hampshire. Except on purely business 
grounds, neither the New York nor the 
Boston impresario would be justified in 
excluding from his theater a desirable 
operatic product controlled by Europeans. 
[f Mr. Dippel finds the Ricordi prices too 
high for the, Chieago opera house,. lét 
him refuse to pay them; if Mr. Russell 
finds the prices -within his reach, his 
whole repertory considered, let him agree 
to stand them. It would be a remark- 
able proceeding from tlie standpoint of 
international business for all three of 
the permanently established companies 
to unite in a cry of monopoly against a 
firm of publishers claiming the protec- 
tion of a copyright statute which was 
prepared under the krowledge of every- 
bedy concerned in its provisions. and only 
recently enacted. Granted that musi- 
cians have come on an ethical point in 
regard to foreign royalties which is 
worthy of pressing, they invite the dis- 
favor of artistic public opinion when they 
condemn the composer Puccini to punish- 
ment because he has Ricordi print and 
sell his works and regulate their pre- 
sentation. 


Protection Broadened 

When the congressional acts respecting 
copyright were amended and _ consol- 
idated in 1909, Milan may have been 
represented in the lobby that watched 
the commercial interests of music at 
Washington. The United States copy- 
right act, approved March 4, 1909, and 
in effect since July 1, 1909, reveals be- 
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to have educated. musically. Musical artists who 


advertise in the Monitor find it brings a loyal fol- 


lowing at box offices all over the country... A well- 


nowt ae artist writes: 


i GS “T. hele iteettined in. ‘The Christian. Science Mobthbr ‘ 
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Mr. Loudon Charlton, Carmegie Hall, New York Concerts and Ml ustcales 


t : Y cooled and erystalized within the older | Massachusetts granite are the fPenn- 
PRT (Ii GAA | rocks, forming granite. Then, at the; sylvania terminal in New York andthe cieidiibes 
rate of perhaps an inch or more in a| McKinley memorial at Centon, O.; the n . 
perhap Concert Director M1. H. Hanson 


thousand years, these softer rocks were| Boston and Baltimore postoffices, the 
_437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


: eroded or worn and washed away, leav-| army and navy training stations at (5 : " G E 
; ing the granite exposed in many places,| Newport, R. I., and Bunker Hill monu- 
Represents Highest Talent 


as it is found in Maine, Massachusetts! ment. , 


and the other New England states today.!| Of special economic interest, says 
8 . Wilk VARI The United States geological survey Mr. Dale, is the utilization of the ex: 
Sh been making a detailed study of tremely hard, almost sheetlegs aplite 


these granite rocks of New England, and|°f Hingham, whigh is full of limonitic 


If you are in need of artists for private musicales, charity or 
other concerts, address us and we shall be happy to communicate 
or send a’ representative. Among our artists we have such distin- 
guished ones as: 


BUSONI, DR. WULLNER, LUDWIG HESS, BERNICE 


' the latest contribution,is a report on the | headings. For a number of years there 


_ WASHINGTON—Many thousands, if) granites of Massachusetts, by T. Nelson | !has been a demand in the vicinity of 
not millions, of years ago the present Dale, just published by the survey. These | Boston for rusty, seam-faced granite for Distinguished American T enor 


with an enormous thickness of sedi-| 464 variety as to lend themselves to a/| | were opened in gham to supply such MEMBER OF CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. AVAILABLE ENTIRE 


ni am | | ; 
mentary rock—thousands of feet of! .i4, range of economic uses. Those | stone. It is now proposed to transform SEASON FOR 
these ordinary obstacles to granite 


MATZENAUER, STOJOWSKI, HENRIETTA WAKE- 
FIELD, GEORGE HARRIS (Tener), R. VON WAR- 
LICH, CLEMENTINE DE VERRE SAPIO, ELIK 
REU} MERT, MAUDE VALERIE WHITE, PAUL REI- 
MERS, HEINRICH MEYN, HENRI SCOTT, W. DAL - 


TON BAKER, BORIS HAMBOURG AND OTHERS. 
ably none of this material was forced Ringe BO Rs ad foe - bridows 
Lod} urg an aisemeee SCR IC ©’ | leaves in brown project on a light-gray* |] POOVY OL OL > 4 OS) 4S 
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oie ee yl s a ogg tel most noe ee esa aa quarrying into things of beauty by carv 
inds cks. n the course of time f arry gs auty by carv- 
it ; the massive constructional pewes 0 ing bas-reliefs of leaves and garlands on Foicert Oratorio and Song Recitals 


yvnaml ag ~ Te , ° 

rn ne ‘5 on om Casdilanie into Milford, Fall River, New Bedford and * aaa RES SE This is 
s sedimentary rock er : lasses : e jron-s S, 

“rs yes ool Oi le ee ge idan Rockport; the hard paving granite of J Z 


and jets of molten material—the liquid Rockport; the polish granite of Quincy; done by cutting away the sap or rusty Permanent Address, 5528 Woodlawn Ay. Chicago 


magma from the earth’s interior. Prob- : . 4 wite,, | Part, which is usually from one eighth 
the gneisses of Monson, Westford, Fitch ba wan Meelis Ga thick oe that the 


surface of New En land was covered | ya . 'the exterior of buildings, and uarries | 
‘ ee ee le, ere of Hingham %0 supp ? DE PASQUALI, MARIE RAPPOLD, MARGARETE 


The Season of 1912-13 We Shall Introduce 
Si a eet lee lke 


entirely through the heavy sedimentary ste. end the 
cover, but the molten masses gra adually | sl > © Rgpialdieaee ish ground. Blocks thus worked can be LOUIS PERSINGER the Violimist 
» 4 4 ) 7 9 


__ | aplite of Hingham used for seam-taced utilized in ornamental bands on ex- GOTTFRIED CALSTON h Pi 
j AL JIN, the Fianist 
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required. ., Massachusetts granite quarries is the 
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The Massachusetts gramrtes Vary | pecent addition of a stone crusher for Orchestra _ and the Miaster Singer 
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STUDIO, HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS. Tel. Back Bay 22195. | We gladly give information to. American artists desiring a start 
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vere is always a demand for son ) for children or songs to be sung | Oe by Nelle Bima’. heart ‘The | arks Orchestra é 7 $ an ee ' 3 he Hy XS “MAUD POWELL 
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The accompaniments are eastly playable and are suited to the hands of T Melodies), “Sayonara” (a Japanese Romance). Wa idetear' Se aM 
43 We st Street, Boston, Mass 
Concerts, Musicales, Teaching rule ee ie Ae hae cto dees See of 1402 Broadwayy. ‘ 
CELLIST 
Probably no volume of the kind published ever met with a warmer hy seueey 
The songs included were gathered from many sources, and rare judgment 
| | Fi AND CONCERT WORK 


_ the little pianists of the family. All the old favorites’ are included, such as ELE LE LN EEE LSD LS OE EIR, A OOS HARP FLORENCE AMY NICKERSON | : “ ‘ Sars soe ef eee. the ae 
j ta fk . — ) ae : - . Mass. Qe Bx €: s ee es é. " eet es ieee 
White-smith Music Publishing Co. » Bae, st eee Big pearances’ <i SmI 
5 | ae Piet etre > 
R KIN HOOL AND HOME 
PO NDERGARTEN, SCHOO NEW YORK: 13 East 17th St. CHICAGO ; 316 So. Wabash Ave. || |8¢ sT. STEPHEN ST. BOSTON, MASS. f rate et home | it aan SIS vet Sa 
\ ; i , oe) se tinge 
By (,ertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks Available for Concerts nnd Musicales. Ad- 
“reception from kindergarten teachers everywhere than this complete and 5 ahd ae | 
excellent collection of songs and games for little children. The book has run St %, b M A UJ D 3 ~ Ly 25 R E R 
Mira Straus Jacobs — Mr Is. : Sidney Rosenthal 
and good taste are shown in their selection. dott Wskestétes 
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ts LAURIE ME RRILL PLANCON Me eg Rese can be made with 
BOSTON: 62-64 Stanhope Stfeet. VIOLINISTE MM Ts Nee Bite Se es H. Godfrey Turner au 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged | : - 
n g ELLA BIRDSALL 
. * dress Michig: Cc ; 
Price, Cloth, postpaid, $2.00. New Son S B amas chigan Conser'y ratory, Bio omic scheme 
Ss bg PUBLIC ENTERTAINERS 
through many gditions, and in thousands of the best kindergartens of the ~ 
country is regarded as the authoritative work in the field it covers. ; SOPRANO 
DRAMATIC READINGS 
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Words by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON aan | “To the Heart’”—High and Low Voice. Cogn hemp en SOPRANO 
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Washington Hotel | Overlooking the Pacific Ocean at California’s famous beach 
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Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort,Va. | awrnanr 
Ove aimloeriun, O) OUNCE COMMTOME, Valo |) Ogrigating Harbor and Sound. |Hf : ES 
“7,\\\| RATES §2.50 PER DAY AND UP |j/' 44 . 


Superior Dining Service and Cafe. 
One of the Tinest Hotels on 


Situated om Historic Hampton Roads, OLD POINT Combines very Feature Ag the Pacific Coast. | 
y | Surrounded by spacious anes with two cement ten- 
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Which goes to Make Up a Perfect Place for - Real Rest and ‘Recreation AY SH RRR ENON 8 SEE ET nis courts and every outdoor amusement. Beautiful 
Y : poe verandas, sun parlors and large lobbies. The Hotel 


THE CLIMATE is unsurpassed the year round. The sani- THE HISTORIC SURROUNDINGS are absolutely unique. 9 7/f Le || Mapas Soa ee ae with: private “Oi 
tation is as complete as the Medical Department of the Williamsburg, Jamestown, Yorktown, are right at hand. 2\| ee ee] |) Bee 


re tek Oe it. bbe g Water, Pure Food, both under Fortress Monroe, with “all the pomp and circumstance of AG \\ i : oo ys ; , 4 ay ae 
gover nt supervision. ” is our next-door neighbor. Hampton Roads, the most | al 8 i ae ae | st © ae 1 || The Famous Virginia Country Club 
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THE CUISINE of The Chamberlin is perfect; real Southern magnificent marine panorama in the world, is immediately 
cooking—Fish, Crabs, Oysters right out of the water. before us. 
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One of the exclusive organizations’ of the Southland 
. : st is of especial interest to guests of the Virginia. It is 
THE CHAMBERLIN is conducted on the AMERICAN PLAN. This means that you know-.just what your expenses will be. U7) i ee RS ee | located on the famous Los Alamitos Rancho and but 
: uae ee Re a few miles from Hotel Virginia. There is a nine- 

Rooms, Single, from......... $5:00 per day, up. gE SORE hole golf links, the most perfect in the West. 
Rooms, Double, from ...910.00 per day, up. Z| BS USS ESS St se a Long Beach offers a much warmer climate during the 
Rates: Rooms, with Bath, from $6.00 per day, up. 1) BS De Be! winter months than the interior towns and surf bath- 
Sitting Room, Bed Room and Bath, from $10.00 per day, up. | OBR S32 aS Shs ai ing is enjoyed throughout the winter season. The 
a7 Kode SNe SS Automobile boulevard is a delight to every autoist. 
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For Further Information and Interesting Il ustrated Booklets, Address GEORGE . ADAMS, Manage Bee a tha oe ae ‘cnn cant ot alten tinal 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia (|| ET ean ene ed | , 
: | 4\— HL Write for Beautiful Folder to CARL STANLEY, Manager 

Hotel Victoria i LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
wt wi 1. Spokane, Wash. 
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Telephone Lincoln 1916 
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| EES i Se AN a themselves make it the accepted 

place for the best people. The quiet 

dignity and clegance which charac- 

terize THE BLACKSTONE create 

an atmosphere different from that 

of any other hotel in the United 
States. 
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Upposite Main Entranee, Lincoln Park, 
i> minutes’ ride to downtown district. 
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Commonwealth Av. and Charlesgate East, Billo: a 
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H. J. TREMAIN, | Clar a The Drake Hotel Co. 
Manager. | IUCALO Owners and Managers. 


Its quiet and refined surroundings malce it a home of 
comfort and luxury. Complete equipment for Balls, 
Banquets and social events of all kinds. 


TRANSIENT RATE H 
Rooms, $2.50 per day and up. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Rooms with Bath, $3.00 and up {TO PERMANE! NT GUZSTS 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 and up/ 


FRANK C. HALL, Manager. oe 
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European and American, 


\ M y r TAT 4 250 Rooms, 100 Private Baths. | ay: a, ore b iy io. 3 
_ “ iARYLAND BUN GAL OW '| A HOTEL FOR MONITOR READERS UE AME Lt a Nae eS O SS 
where you can enjoy the agg hcl Ze home without the cares of FOURTH AND MADISON STS. : eres Tyee ey : oP LE es 
SEATTLE, WASH. || Bb he Seer Reet rata mn: 
D. M. LINNARD, Manager | lS Tele LAS BAEe Pare ime a SCTE Se Minneapolis, Minn: 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET We SF 4; : Corner Hennepin Avenue and Fifth 
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ne a aa Northwest. Finest lobby in 
Thoroughly modern and fireproof. the world. 


Portland, til | 400 Sak cin aos wink beth 3s faturday Evening 
and Sunday 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED AND EQUIPPED PHIL. METSCHAN & SONS, ! 
‘ s ] u:nled, Club Breakfasts . 
aca WEEP yes 4 el atts water in all from 30 to 80 cts.. TABLE D HOTE 


FOR TOURISTS and COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS PROPRIETORS. $$$. $$$ 3 Running artesian 
| roolns. a most pleasing | $1.00 


= ‘uate ec in jalty. Also 50 
; HOTEL HESPERIDES | RATES $1.00 TER D DAY AND UP. cent noon - day DINN ER 
tuncheons., 


a saciricstachinjmiiaghaiaiaih diniaitaapa ? 7 eS ne _ FOREIGN CAML EL Just completed. Restful, quiet. On 
. , edge of: Puget Sound. Hot and cold GEO. R. KIBBE, Proprietor. HERBERT S. JOSLIN, Manager. 
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Near Conservatory of Music, Paston 
Opera louse, peaePnony Liall 
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Rooms single or en suite 


Commonw ealth Ave., Boston $ : HUTTON & YORK, Proprietors 
© BSS ant Gute TO preted 
BOSTON AND VICINITY rukshaies HOME 

seislbitheesain | (Summer Season) 
Seorges’ Mills, N. H. On Lake Sunapee 
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- Hotel Ox a “Copley a Hotel. “rom nome ro nome |i! Hotel Alexandra ll!) sscctmrtsrnritsf820. oason 


Titlow Beach, TACOMA, WASH. 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON nen tjen Streets. BOSTON. Hl "HOTEL ELYSIUM CALGARY, ALTA. 7 ¢ a SS Merchants Hotel | 


Under New Management Containing 350 rooms—200 with pri- QUIET, REFINED 


Back Bay District, adjoining stations of the | 3 vate baths. , | Sid C. Sykes, Munager * 
B & An New ¥ ork Centr: al Lines and N. Y., N. | 3 AMOS H, WHIPPLE, Owner & Prop. < || Just Opened—A ee Up-to-Date Ue) ites 
° ars pass door to all prin- Meteo on aa fe MosMe Mes MeMaMoMoMo Mo MoM MoS MI MoM, reste | | 5 Ei Zar ‘Reese 3 Pe Do i, M1 
Tae ad aad ae ae ae a ae te eae ane aie et i SSS SK Ow a ne: ’ 7 ~ ch ea we, p LEE! Dee. 
west | : SAN FRANCISCO re eam | aint Pau nn. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


cipal stores and theatres (5 minutes). 
{ r houses, ian teed cauaga vga. “t 
board, lodgings, apartments o ° Maat 12 ff = ee Monitor readers will receive every attention 


European Pian,Cafe, Private Dining Rooms, New Banquet Hall | ——— seoomcbomts 7 | ake spepeposeatss 40 
Sihz! wOOMS $1.59. i _ ° | BATHS ; o> 3 is Seca Rooms } $ 3 50 Up Write us for information regarding 
reoms 5 wit rat 1.50-$2.00, | Bn Oe SOBRE. TF LR En GR W 
ate 1 SEES See eR RETESET, 3 48 ith Bath, furnished or unfurnished ; information 
$1.50 PER DAY 


Double Rooms $1.50-$2.00, with Buth 2 50- + | $S a 
$3.00. Suites 2, 3, 4 rooms with bath, by the | ofel Mileseeict| | Bk RS SE eee cas. edadoag tr St i 
FA | ee AMERICAN PLAN we Me RATES $1.00 to 
Ge © he ee Lege ot rea R : ! San Francisco Rental Bureau ad iE TH BATH $1.50 to $2.50 PER DAY 


becatb or year. A comfortable and homelike 
H. L. STEPHENS, Manager MISS H. M. STEELE, MGR, Sats rites 
GOOD CAFE AT MODERATE PRICES 
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CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, MGR. 
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hotel with large and airy rooms and a first- 


ane, Sohetae ey Seeerate prices. oo | Boston pg = JG ee 

PHILLIPS’ EXPRESS H. H. BARNES, Proprietor = | |? ee e's 

| Delivers Baggage to and from North ee He LO “ ss s | ee London, England nae neteey | 
“ASHINGTON ANNE ¥ : 


755 Phelan Building - San Francisco || TWO BLOCKS FROM UNION DEPOT 
Street Cars to AN Points of the Cy! ~eOQ R. KIBBE - -. Manager 
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oa 0 nc. Se os" Re wa eR ot 2 ee || Private Residential House in one of the 
Main office, 204 Dartmouth St. BB aes Bias f : #3 5 , 
J 7 ‘oO te ee e 8 | e: Hs best parts of London. Every comfort of eye 7 . 
Tel. B. B. 978 BEACON HILL—Rooms with hot ae ee rivate home MRS, ELLA C. WILT. »°, EUROPEAN B NATICK HOUSE 


Also Money Order Agency for shower bath, $7 t oO $8 per week; roo 
National Express Co. and Wells Fargo private bath, $10 m4 $12; transient $1; t SHIRE, 39 Abbey road, St, John’s Wood, , WY “Home” Hotel Attractive 
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Opens December 1911 eles <a 


.ON THE CORNER OF SUTTER AND KEARNY STREETS _ Section of 
San -Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO i amend iV 4 Lo Vid byl Uf 
HOTEL MONROE + UN ES TO  e ee T Broadway and Thirty-Second S 
oreeet, os wogpelgneret. cee. YOUR NEW_YORK HOME NEW. 24) RK Cl TY 


€very attention is paid to the 
coinfort of guests. 


Rates $3 to $5 per day, American 
Plan 


Speeial rates by the month 
for families. 


Rime 2nd the HOTEL MONROE, 
Mes 

7 aon Bis mays! a a Finest 1822 Sacramento St.. San Francisco 
Rates ore Ee iW | Ame Uh there ane te ned California. 
$1.50 es hee tap J, WM. ALLEN, Manager, 


Per Day; 
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Upward 
The Historic Court 


A legacy of the past. 
A symbol of the future. 
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The Crown of San Francisco | ee en awe ae rer ae Rae et? SERseree Cet tgs te tee 


A magnificent structure, Jodardtate Aégedsbot No better furnished hotel in | ; s PO PREses See “¥ 4 
the city. <All Iantest improvements for the convenience and comfort of its guests. . _Commancdinr the most _ | it) Be % BIS SR aammeg P> S poe ORE ee, 8 oe a? ae Re :,, Pa ocd e 7 oe 
In the business center. Street cars direct from ferry building and railroad depot. MAJESTIC SCENERY in the WORLD|! | acs oe ee nn ee ee ash : Sines. fe me” FB i ke 48 . 


San | Francisco, Cal. 


San Jose, Santa Clara Valley, California 
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*) er . 71 . + a- > . } 
A modern hotel with every luxury and high reputation. The finest out-door This hotel has been conceded to 
: be ‘‘the farthest advance of sci- 


‘imate in the wor! a region of Fruits and Flow | ‘wiligg! as 

Climate in the world and a region of Fruits and Ilowers | cid te Nantel eebeian . Povtartion 
t ; of service means ecoyomy to the 

guest The really economical 


Rates $3.50 up, ene ican Plan H. WINGATE LAKE, Mgr. Din, hk etaw ig at: a: Avebaiase 


— hotel that offers a moderate rate. 
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|'Under the Management of James- Woods 


THE ARLINGTON [———— 
Santa Barbara, California | GRANADA HOTEL 


A hotel which always pleases by its service, its location, and 
the particular attention paid to the wants of its guests. * | SAN FRANCISCO 


An aeroplane view, redrawn und modified, with certain buildings omitted so as to bring the various points 
of interest within the scope of the picture. The Hotel Impenal is at the right. “The colonnatle of the }| 
| is Absolutely Firenroot |_|, Pennsylvania Station at the extreme left. The Hudson Tunnel Terminal’ is in the center, diagonally opposite }}:4 
| caieeiaasi amg FS Nan. catering to Lay |'ll| the Hotel Imperial, at the corner of 32nd Street and Broadway. Just beyond is the 33rd Street Station of the |ih.% 


SS ERT NNETENT al . Ez wy SANE WEL SANK EA | | owen dian. Catering to Fainily 
-s RS \ NS RSS RY YS SS S Ns - a4 fm and Tourist trade. _Situ- || 

aw BFF 2g ., PRS SR | aS: eee Elevated. These make the Hotel Imperial most advantageously located for travellers, who find it an ideal hotel 
neler dina ASSIS = Hoag ace servies and |'||/ In Which to stay when in New York. 


cuisine e, 


- THE HEART OF “SAN FRANCISCO ‘| HIRE PD write for booklet and “al 


re _—— 
_ —_ — 


“ i desired informat ‘thon. 
Special rates for time guests. Rates, European plan, $1.00:per day and-upwards. || ‘ tie Ss do WOLFE, Manager 


pease INGRAM B. SLOCU M, _Manager. _ | — =} | 
"WESTERN aaa SOUTHERN . 3 H E M A D ISON SQ UARE 


: ; nieiiineeceets aon = | “The City Care Forgot”, 37 Madison Ave., at 26th Street, 
: ate oe = : The Quaint Histeric | : : : NEW YORK 


McKinley || One |||| Sg le Syn Mage 


America’s Convention Leet ; ; 
and Carnival ‘City , ig BLE people of refinement. It is the 


| [Mae Mages) = CANTONS LEADNG || Ope St Charles) | | we-, ~'7. |. sicea‘en te nonsipei vise. || New York's Exclusive Woman's Hotel 


HOTEL ae ee o : The dining room service, both 
FINEST ALL-YEAR HOTEL IN THE Sout H ag ie veneer a la carte and table d’hote, is 


KARL A. LOTT, Mer. Completely rehabilitated, under *new Biber US ers a ' exceptional, a specialty ‘bein . “yg 
end ediient suangloneat doce pee eee i Se par A get OE 29 East Twenty-ninth Street, Near Fifth Avenue, 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. ¥- City i oe ye it, made of scientific “home coo 
, Seip Bigk ag ees _ ing.” R d Tea R f and 
Wd European Plan. Modern. Fireproof. hag aE fe oh ) ri = estaurant an ea oom sor men women 
WL10n 9 Ofio iadjWell ordered hotel for a discrim. By a ee ant 8 tale % "ae ae «gia is chiefly rsd 150 
ating public traveling either for, ee 5 ‘ sf Pa ¢ , m= oti ee la but rooms or apartments Ra | 
—_—— business or pleasure. he Shae i ee, va ah x a P, _ can’ be had by the day, week, fics $ and p 


Send for booklet of New Orleans. 


ALFRED 8. AMER & CoO., Ltd., Props. i nt = i ahh net , season or year. Further infor- | ° ° 

Cc AIFIES ANID RIES I AURAN I S || Aiemeeth a cere aE; mation: ‘an request. . Convenient to subway and 450 rooms with Tele- 

we SAA RG RE IG | ps Br Big ne Wher : 7 cross town car lines. Center phone. Baths free on each 
BURTON F. WHITE of Theater and shepping floor. Fireproof. European : 


CAFE DE PARIS| “4=N "SEATTLE WASHINGTON, D. C.|) § mang : = | reine atanarer |||] District Plan 
Restaurant Francaise MARYLAND te Columbia. St.] iy oa Rak pen cage . ED 2 ig tt RP eT ob aad od sek OS: eee ee a ee ) NEW. ENGLAND | NEW ee Be 


A select d fami) i trans , . — 
oi 12 HAVILAND ST . DAIRY. Ts Third Rms botel, none aan? a leutle lceatet _ suepaient Belleclaire H otel | pee ees adiind “NEW ‘ENGLAND _ PPR RRA AAR AAD ARID rn we tt artngrinmaedg yyy 


Sosica, Mass. EATTL like. Good table. American plan. Rates yn 
Gil, LUNCHEON ..* Wass. ° A $2. onth 4 a day. Sp or’ ge ates by week, 77th Street and SERIO 
mon and season. Send. for booklet. ae me es 
~ 1 IRVING | 0. ‘BALL, Prope. Bs yt Broadway, 
ae a ’ NG. | 


. SCTE FE Ee or DAYTONA, FLORIDA’ "ee ne 
Closed on POSS ELLS CAFETER IA re THE BENNETT—THE OAKS ED Wit aT Bubmet tgteiat ae 
7 ‘5 f) 2c ; - =| ea bt ar oh s FF , s 
C.  oreen FeD- like hotels: ‘elreulars, CAT. “e EB. Pane. prome Piet bom teenne Homelike Facilfites. 
—=— . —e PAGE ite excellent Cuisine, 


Thanks VIN 606 S. Hill Street i | Ns 
; g mil! 

Breakfast, “FF OREIGN him Attentive Service. 
Cafe Service, OS Angeles, SS OPEL LIP ch prc Ace Mane Write for our Book- 
Cafeteria ; To Monitor Readers: |. 4 eaten let rg pa 
Luncheon Cal GRYON 3900 feet alt. : i 
and Dinner. ° (Alpes vaudotses), Switz- 
erland, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
C. Pfaff receive paying 
guests in their chalet 


mang LOOK; for the sign EAT] tad: OW SES" stone 
_ Famous Italian Restaurant 9 Or e sign vie ak 5 6 mi Glorious Simple life 
; ~ ' ; We a: ine =a 3srilliant sunshine. all 
| | HE R 5 \ / A at the Restaurants at corner , Ba ot ‘As winter. 
mo - Of Depot and Chestnut Sts., : 


Table d’Hote and a la‘Carte Service ||] | and at 334 Fulton Sti PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA Routatibe . atane 
10 e. atmos- 


THE IDEAL: WINTER RESORT. aR f Booklet.. 


221 South Wabash Avenue, 7 
(Bet. Jackson & Adams). CHICAGO. PEO RIA, ILLINOIS Opens Dec, 4. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life a ho 7 Spangen- 
all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, ten- |, rg, are ak 


WwW. H, _REES Proprietor, nis, golf, yatching, sea bathing. FINE’ NEW 
<a - SWIMMING POO _ LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


N x . 
| THE HARCOURT VAN VEACK CO, | aeteatet nlite hare ter | NEW CLARION 
DINING ROOM HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Ber- Atlantic City, N. d2—-Kentacky-av., 2d house from: 


332, Mass. Ave: Boston, ‘Mass muda : 
fe tk eid : ws } beach. El % treet level. Special week! 
38 St. Botolph St., Boston One Minute from HMuritington Ave. bs ; y sate. ‘Booklet. Open all sear. 8. K Kk BONIF ACH, 


wee ot fighor g g ORDER COOKING ONLY YORKSHIRE MOORS <—) [=== 

eal tickets: 21, $4.50; 14, $3.50; 7 dinners Apartments or en pension. ‘Hous 

$2.50. Special ‘ladies’ room. ' | First saneton T cobrtsene  Siearment. rompt Wharte ‘alley, Bracing chauteMeer et NEW ENGLAND 
ION THANKSGIVING DAY links. MES. DYs SON, Tivoli, Ilkley, York- | ~~~~~aaienawe GREE INN | 
We will serve a Special 9 Course Dinner from Th Pp L t ; KENDAL GREEN, MASS., 14 miles from | es 2 3 
2 A See igs. Music trom, 99 we 2) The Pantry Lunch Club) crescent BOARDING HOUSE| 2082! ,, comfortable soomis, heat, ‘bath | RANAARARINRRRRARRMRGARARERA IMIS 
Koom Dining Hall will be ready for private ‘eur-y 10:30 to 2: Suppex, 4:30 to 7. Four minutes from station; sitnated on moors; |’ board. by day or week. | Terms reasonable) || ye bi 
parties. cite bee a 6 South Clark St., Second Bloor, late dinners; telephone 198. S BRADLEY, | Teleph« bi lina am. ALAS: We OM Midas | PR BE ITE Catt erg Ree , ae ar ie ‘ 

BICAC ‘| Ilkley, York ENGLAND. | i 
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146 Scaebichiencite.” ve., Boston, Massachusetts seiapeonts : — ee , seat es GR NT OE IL OIE Shales 4 ) 
s Chambers » Zi ce W " aaa Th: ; ¥ =F Be . ik “i iio ge SA ae e ie ca : ; ¥ i ¥ >* , a Ee ‘ af 7 -| BEACO % : 
South Sfation Restaurant. ~ | . veithintspie nant a inte amma acannon 5 8 SE aR i Se N, 
ae vets : reivipe 6 to knove a gee é us vee fi ” % | ae - i : ; Ea Te id aes PARTE i ; nae Cae EE AS iter <5 yt a oe be! pe om : S ss : a ms . “ me mB * en + se mes a. * ‘BQSTO a 
, arr or depar oy oe ; a Ree ee | ‘ Re i Fe sa ts | AVAL LAAT OTN. ¥- 7¥ chi f , 
Hh wee a, you wil rue : contin mn ae > d ‘ P| anc. YN esta ede eB CT AL 3 ee wet. — $1.00. 
.: ys ae yee: x ‘ . z : : a , v ; .. _ one , r™ Fy’ ~ a ; . : ‘ | , Z . < > | 2 Le ‘ . | 2 tte : a Ne 
; aecommodations Seayh | oe te gag t A iho ee JENITIE «. tropet- New VOR I a. oe ein fe cee 6 ee ee foe See df fen Se ie eee FS Oe Cie. oe, 4 Me out bath; $4 
: i 1 oF AC ; NITE i hy. is aes . — oe. Pak ttt Oe. ; en . ‘fer shower, | 
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390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
ene. THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE | 


he Teiquass in: Naragher: and grade of its equipment and homelike ‘atmosphere. Designed. for 
transient and permanent guests who demand the best and prefer good taste to display. 
‘Avery attractive booklet with guide to Boston and vicinity or “The Story of New England — 
“and the- Puritans” roall be mailed on request. C. S. Costello, Manager. 3 : 
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GheDAWN OF A NEW ERA inc 
PIANO~PLAYER CONSTRU 
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Ana Now 
ieth Century Gives Us the 


FL-ELECTRIC PIANO PLAYER 


‘ 


NVENTION in its marvelous wotk keeps pace ‘with Father Time. It is just as T hese are exclusive features 
| relentless in riding over the things of yesterdav:in its onward march as the 
The Tel-Electric is the only piano player that can ; familiar old man with the Sevthe, It uses metal music rolls which are indestructible, but 
be attached to either a Grand or/Upright piano without N92 08 aaa bak A cost no more than paper ones, 
obstructing the keyboard or interfering with the action °* Seale rhis is no less true inthe development: of the Piano or Piano-Player of to- The expression is cut into these rolls, thus, if you 
for playing by hand. 1AONON| cay. ) desire, the Tel-Electric can play with all the expression 
of an artist WITHOUT your assistance. 


Its expression devices act instantaneously, thus ena- 
bling you to produce effects impossible with other 
players. 


T hese are exclusive features 


at plays woe aga ee a  . ya : oie In their respective centuries the Monochord, the Clavichord and the Spinet 
« va S ‘ 3 T é ; - ~ ° . . “ 
under your absoiute contro tas os Akon neds san babe were considered wonderful works of mechanical and musical genius. But they 
piano from a distance—even from a different room. ) 

The Tel-Electric requires no pumping, eliminating 
‘li work and giving you 100°7 enjoyment. 


é 


are only viewed with curiosity today. ) 

And now the Twentieth Century gives us the most wonderful musical instrument of 
all times—The Tel-Electric Piano Player. 

It is as far superior to the old style pumping piano-player as that-cumbersome device is 
in advance of those musica] instruments of the centuries before. 


Every single annoying feature of the other players has been eliminated. No more 
tiresome pumping; no more? warping, tearing paper rolls; no more noisy bellows or porous 
rubber’ tubes—and in its place we have a piano-player that is perfection. 


No matter what you may demand of it, The Tel-Electric will respond to your every wish. 


It will stimulate you with the miost impassioned martial music of Wagner. It will 
soothe you with the beautiful Symphonies of Beethoven. Call on it for the syncopated mel- 
odies of Ragtime and it enters into the spirit of this fascinating music like a native of 


Dixie Land. 


} And last, but not least, The Tel-Electric’s wonderful ability to humanize music will 

“$) 2 ei | ot bring into your home the sweet ballads of days gone by. The songs. that Mother used to 
WA Ve (Wy) WAP RB i sing. The quaintsBallads of Tom Moore and his contemporaries overflowing with that 
ze fi simple sentiment that makes them dear to our hearts. 


There is nothing mechanical about the music.of The Tel-Electric. Its artistic qualities 
have reached a point thought impossible to attain but a decade ago. 


If you have lived during the last five years without hearing this wonderful musician 
v) you have deprived yourself of a great pleasure. 3 
’ ? ; 4 a : ! ee ! 
ee The Tel-Electric Piano Player costs but $350. anit | We | Ta 
: Attachable to any Grand or Upright Piano } | ' a ss Hi A 
P . } Tht 1! : cid e , 


Call and hear it or send for descriptive catalog. 
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The Tel-Electric Company , 


: » bea aie. : ' ‘ ‘ ; at : ¢ , i > 
The Player remains 43 405 Boylston Street, Boston fet Electric 
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Boston Awaits Start of $9,000. 
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Differential Rates, Consolida-| 


tion of Foreign Traffic Ter- 
minals and New Piers Dis- 


cussed by.D. O. Ives 


COAST LINES NEEDED. 


ow 


Water Transportation...’ to 
Texas and to the Pacific 


States Urged to Protect} 


New England Shippers 


ITH one of the best harbors 


on the Atlantic seaboard and 
to 


with $9,000,000 ready 


start the work of develop- 


ing the port on a comprehensive scale,’ 
Boston is eagerly awaiting the appoint- 
of 


ment of its new harbor commission 
five members authorized by the last 
Legislature to assume the management 
of the business and physical changes to 
be brought about. 

0ston harbor is the nearest gateway 
to Europe, both for the United States 
and for Canada and is served by a svs- 
tem of; transportation well adapted to 
distributing imports to all points on the 
continent. 

Boston is undoubtedly on the thres- 
hold of an epoch of great commercial 
growth. It has a waterfront of 49 
miles, largely undeveloped and awaiting 
the growth of the merchant marine to 
Spring into industrial .ctivity. 

As far as can be outlined before the 
harbor board takes up its duties, the 
plans for the expansion of the port of 
Bostc-. include a system of new piers 


A600 feet long and 200 feet wide, which 


will accommodate the largest ocean 


liners afloat, or likely to be constructed, | 


and a campaign to increas: 
done through this port. 


On the South Boston waterfront plans | 
fore already rapidly maturing for the es- 
tablishment of a great factory, ware- | 


house and ‘steamship terminal to cost 
upward of $50,000,000. 
fish market, which will give this great 
industry the finest, most up-to-date quar- 
ters in the world, is now being built. 
including a pier 1200x300 feet and a shel- 
ter basin 1200x400 feet. Nearby the first 
two units of the new central power plant 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany wil] be in full operation early in 
December. 


A new, modern equipped itkmigration | 


station, for which the government is now 
drawing plans, will be located on the 
East Boston waterfront near the point 
where the proposed state piers are to be 
started. The new harbor line commences 
here as the extension of the old align- 
ment up to this point. A large dry dock 
is included in the improvement here. 

The new $1,000,000 appraisers’ stores 
soon to be erected by the government 
will graee the Atlantic avenue or Boston 
proper side of the harbor. The location 
will enable examination packages to be 
brought from any of the foreign steam- 
ship piers across on lighters and elimi- 
nate trucking. a 

The government engineers under charge 
of Col. Frederic V. Abbot are also: com- 
pleting extensive changes and improve- 
ments in the channels of the harbor which 
will give unsurpassed facilities to all 
classes of shipping, including the world’s 
Jargest liners. A continuous main ship 
channel, 35 feet deep at mean low water 
and 1200 feet wide will soon be available 


the business | 


A new $1,000,000 | 


~ 


JOO 


Harbor Impr 


| 


; 


wew 


Laying fou ndation for 


overcrowded: | 


=P 


from the, navy yard, the Chelsea bridge | ness, if they could be made at once, 
and the Charles river bridge to President | but they could not. be mrade quickly 
roads, a distance of six miles, and fromjenough to prevent the loss of business 
the roads 11%, miles out to the ocean;that will follow a longer continuance 
through Broad sound with the same} of the unfavorable rate situation. 

fepth, but increased to a width of 1500 | 
feet.» ‘Most Urgent Needs 

There is some dredging vet to be ; ay 
in the main channel, but the contractor's | ejlities that 


| 
done | 


— ee 


A complete list of changes in fa- | 
more 


would create busimess | 


progress to date gives evidence of its |hiere could not be contained in a hundred 
’ > m4 r Ta) » 4 i . ‘ “> ’ | re . . } 
comple tion by De E oi. | hei e are two page S. lo my mind the most imipera- 


areas of rock lying without the lines of 
the old and within the limits of the new 
main ghannel, but the southern section 
is now being removed and a contract for 
removing the northern section will, it is 
oped, be let next spring. 
are also the old Broad sound 
channel from President roads to the 
ocean With a depth of 30 feet at mean 
low water and 1200 feet wide, and the 
old 27-foot channel with a width of 1000 
feet, which passes out to the ocean be- 
tween Boston light and Nantasket roads. 
The vital questions affecting the port 


tive change necessary is the consolida- | 
tion of foreign traffic terminals in- one 
o avoid the extreme de- | 
and 


place in order 
lays on all business interchanged 
the heavy switching charges now exist- 


ing on grain and on all New England and 
leastern Canadian freight. The Boston & 
| Maine. furnishes by far the largest dis 
it reaches every im- 


There 


tribut ing territory . 


modern, economical facilities that are 
not half used because its local territory 
receives only about 10 per cent of the 
imports; the remainder going to western 
competitive territory, principally; a small 
portion only to New Haven territory. 

‘€t does not take a mathematician to 
ealculate that there would be an- im- 
mense advantage to the port by having 
the terminals of these two roads contig- 
uous, so that their business may be in- 
terchanged at a minimum cost to the 
railways and with no expense to ship- 
pers. (In New York the immenge cost 
of lighterage is largely assumed by the 
railways.) 

“New steamships are deterred fronr 
cohhing here by these conditions. Thig 
question, it will be seen, must be differ- 


in its business and physical develop- | 
ment whick will confront the new | 
‘harbor commission are taken up in thie | 
| following article written for The Moni- | 
tor by David O. Ives, manager of the | 
| transportation department of the Bos- | 
}ton Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Ives is | 


‘especially well-fitted to discuss this sub- | 
| ject from his active experience with | 
its problems. He is also chiefly respons: | 
ible for many of the provisions of the | 
new harbor bill authorizing the new | 
commission and the $9,000,000 appropria- | 
‘tion and is being considered as a_pos- | 
commission, | 


sible member of the new 

He says: | 

Freight Rates | 

| oF. ‘el | think the port differential ques- | ‘i sa ° Aa nw , Bee su ee 


,tion is the most urgent one at the pres- 
ent time; first, because it is being in- 
'vestigated and a settlement is desirable 


One of greatest fish markets in 


SP gpae’s Otigaee my 


“aD af 


the world which is'to have new 


pier and buildings on Boston harbor 


—~ 


lon account of the ill effects of uncer- 


tainty, and second, because the adjust- , : as 
y, and 7 ecause t ju portant city in northern New ieneland ; 


ment for which we are asking is necessary : “ERO 

: . e are asking | essary ithe Boston: & Albany reaches a_ fai 
crow ‘ articipat -om- : age 

to our growth and participation in com smaller territory, while the New Haven 


petitive western traffic, both import and 
export. In an article of thig length it 
is not possible to do more than indi- 
eate why this is such a vital question. 


does not enter the field for foreign trat- 
fic, and a large part of its territory is 
closely competitive with New York. 
“The Boston & Maine terminals are 
far from modern in style or adequate in 
freight from all principal European ports | length of slip or satisfactory in channel 
are the same to Baltimore, Philadelphia location for the traffic of large steam- 
and Boston. It does not require, there- | ships. The Boston & Albany, however, 
forea mathematical calculation to prove | has completed within the last two years, 
that the rates from these latter poris|a system of piers, equipped, with the 
to competitive western territory must|most modern facilities, adequate to 
be the same, if all are to compete on/handle with economy and despatch a 
even terms. If these rates were set-{farMarger traffic than has ever been of- 
tled upon an equitable basis the ports | fered. A 
could and undoubtedly would take care; “Thus a spectacle is shown of one rail- 
of a larger business. [road with cramped, inadequate and ex- 
“B. Even if rates were not changed.| pensive facilities, reaching exclusively 
certain improvements in physical facil-|the territory to which fully 60 per cent 
ities would increase our foreign busi-|of our imports go, while the other has 


One example will suffice: the rates of 
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while 


western competitive traflic which depends 
| mainly upon the matter of equal rates, 


the matter of consolidated ter- 
minals affects the question of develop- 
ment of the foreign tratlic of our local 
industries. : 

“DD. You ask,. ‘What 
business or physical, might be made to 
create more business’? and ‘What effect 


local changes, 


would additional dock facilities have 
upon new industries to this port? 
Trade foeHows the lines of least resis- 


tance, and in the last analysis facilit’es 
that enable the handling of business 
most economically and expeditiously will 
attract industry. 


South Boston Opportunities 


“At South, Boston, for example, some 
of the largest, industries are not on 
tracks. The great wool warehouses, the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company, the 
power plants of the Edison Electric and 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 


pany and numerous smaller industries 
along the south side of the reserved 
channel all depenml entirely upon 


teaming or water transportation serv- 
A track along the south side of 
could be laid 
of wate: 


ice. 
the reserved channel 
cut as to make possible the use 
and rail transportation jointly, not only 
for industries’ now existing, but for a 
pew industrial layout, with modern, con- 
venient, economical and sanitary facili- 


SO 


ties. : 

“Along the fore-shore of South Boston 
we already have in prospect the loca: 
tion of one of Boston’s most typical 
and important industries, the fish in- 
dustry, with a layout second to none in 
the world in perfection ef arrangement 
and detail, and to only one, Grimsby, 
England, in size. There is already in 
existence a corporation making plans for 
industrial development of all the rest 
of the ‘fore-shore from the new fish 
wharf to Marine park. That new indus- 
tries will follow the location’ of modern 
facilities in these districts, is as sure 
as that day wi!l follow night. 


‘Need of Coast Steamers 


“To answer your question about 
‘business.’ most important and 


he 
pressing fe for the present are: 


“oMEings: * the “establishment Of . coast- 


reach the great southwestern market, 
and the far West, and to the_ Pacific 


coast, by which we may take advant- 


age of our position on the sea and 
keep in close trade communication with 
the Pacific states by means of the 
cheapest transportation that can be se- 


cured. New York has sailings to the 
Pacific coast via the isthmus by two 
independent lines. Boston has none. 


Texas Ship Line 


“The necessities of the Texas Steam- 
ship Company have been dwelt upon 
very exhaustively in various reports is- 
suedoby the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. While the population of Texas 
and Oklahoma is increasing with great 


‘rapidity, and their consuming and _ pro- 


ton 
Which 


ducing power even more rapidly, our 


trade in the Southwest is constantly 
dwindling. The only feasible freiglit 


route from New England to Texas is by 


water to a gulf port. We are now 
obliged to ship all our Texas goods 


to New York for transshipment there, 


while the cotton, wool, lumber ~-and 


‘other Texas products which we use in 


New England 
York, trans- 
the local 
to s08- 
point at 
manufac- 


Amounts in 
to New 
shipped at 


large 
are all shipped 
ferred there and 
freight rate from New York 
other New England 
the materials 


such 


or 


raw are 


| tured. 


For Pacific Coast Line 


the 
mn 
it 


inter- 
the in- 
plain 


“The ‘recent decisions of 


state commerce commission 
ter-mountain 
that Who runs may read that we 
shal] our trade in the far West 
and in the inter-mountain country un- 


less we can secure steamship lines to 


CASES niake SO 
he 


lose 


the Paeific eoast. The commission Was 
intimated that it will not approve the 
continuance of low rates from. sueh 


points as Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities on account of an alleged 
water competition which cannot be 
proved to exist. 

“In other words, we can no_ longer 
continue to get the benefit of water 
competitive rates by rail when there is 
actually no water competition to justify 
the low rail rates. Our only salvation 
Will be in the establishment of steam- 


ship lines running from Boston to thej| 


York 


should 


coast. As stated before, New 
already has two such lines. It 
therefore be the duty of our manufac- 
turers and merchanis to make it for the 
interest of these lines to establish sail- 
ines from Boston, if they expect to hold 
their trade on the Pacific coast as against 
the lower rates which New York, Chicago 
and other places have already sequred. 
For as time goes on they will be made 
further and further below our rates un- 
less we do something to protect our- 
selves. 

“Second, close transportation connec- 
tions with ‘the Dominion of Canada are 


i 


needed.- Canada has ‘but one eastern 
outlet to the sea—the St. Lawrenee-rivery 
Its principal port, Montreal, is neces- 
sarily closed during the winter*moenths— 
over one third of the year. . The” hauls} 
to its ports on the sea are so great that, 
in the long run it is not economically 
possible for them to serve as the exclu- 
sive winter gateways of Canada. It is 
not Tikely that the peoplé of the Do- 
minion will ever be satisfied with Cana- 


dian ports only. Boston can ‘actualy 
serve them more economically in many 
cases. The sea journey from Boston is 


enough cheaper than that from Montreal 
to fully offset the additional rail haul to 


Boston. It is inconceivable that that 
great country, equal in area to the 


United States, will*be content with one 
or two Atlantic ports. Again, the United 
States interposes ho obstacle to the free 
movement threugh Canadian ports of 
United States export and import trade 
with European countries. Canadians 
cannot consistently, and undoubtedly will 
not, interpose any objection to the exist- 


ence of a live competition at Boston 
for their foreign trade. 


“No railway corporation has any special 
interest in developing either the foreign 
or domestic commerce of a port which 


WEMENS | 


v is Declared to Be Most 
“conomical Chamel for the 
Great Import and Export 


Trade of Canada 


BOARD TO. STUDY IT 


Mr. Ives Mentioned as a Pos- 


sible Member of Port Com-_ 


‘mission Authorized by Mas- 
Bs 4 ° 

isachusetts Législature 
‘peditiously and economically. Had the 
Grand *Trink its own rails to and term- 
jnala,in‘ Boston, we need have ‘no fear 
But that it would make rates that would 


seer ite Boston a fair share of this 


fgporineus bulk. 

“Canadian ports will not be able to 
handle it all to advantage, and the 
Canadian growers will readily recognize 
the necessity’ of. some competition from 
an easily accessible winter port. ‘That 
great country with its rapidly increas- 
ing population—and consuming power 
much more rapidly increasing—will in 
a short time become a huge ‘importer of 
foreign goods, so there will be vo lack 
of tonnage in both directions, 

“With an additions] railroad . system 
covering 12,000 miles.of prodatetive ter- 
ritory, thus making Bostor® exe of its 
markets by entering the city and: furn- 
ishing the foreign traffic, a tremendous 
stimulus would be given every form of 
business activity.- Additional sailings 
to ports now served and additional ves- 
sels plying between Boston and ports 
not now reached at all will follow the 
movement of the Canadian traffic, re- 
sulting in better and cheaper transporta- 
tion for our own traders and creating 
a world of new businesses 


it does not reach with its own rails, and 
where it has no terminals nor a dollar’s | 
investment anv kind. On the other | 
hand, when terminals are acquired and 
permanent interest secured through ac- 
tual ownership of lines or a long lease} 
the corporation has a direct interest in! 
the service that it naturally desires to 
foster and whieh, with a due regard for 
its stockholders,~it must subserye and | 
build. up. 


Case of Grand Trunk 


“Admitting that the the 
Grand Trunk, for example,:is feasible 


of 


entrance of 


and that its ownership of terminals andj 
- e e - | 
a line would make it to its interest to} 


work fer Boston, how can. it help us? 
Under present conditions the prospects 
are very poor for the exportation 
through Boston of a large amount of ce- 


“Of equally great importance would be 
the advantage to our own manufactur- 
ers and merchants of an opportunity to 
reach this great market over, the rails 
of a Boston system, while perhaps -the 
createst benefit of all would be the con- 
fidence and assurance that would thus 
be given ovr own New Englanders, as 
well as others who might be inclined 
to invest in New England enterprises, 
proving that we were alive to our 
own welfare and reaching out for a wider 
market. The entrance by a direct, well 
built line of a Canadian road into Bos- 
ton would inspire or restore confidence 
in our spirit of enterprise and be of 


Ways. : 
Simultaneous Growth 
“To sum up, then, improvement in 


facilities and efforts to expand our trade 


reals grown in the United States. The 
Gulf ports have «ut us off from Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Southern Illinois, 
while New York has sailings to many 


ports which Boston has no way of 
reaching. Montreal, through its water 


transportation and rail connections with 
the great grain markets of tlie United 


States — Chicago, Milwaukee, . Duluth, 
Minneapolis, eic..—is a. formidable com- 


petitor for United States cereals. These 
facts taken in connection with the de- 
creasing exportable surplus show ~how 
little reason we have to expect even to 
hold our own in export shipments of 
United States grain. : 

“But the Grand Trunk is just opening 
in Canada the world’s greatest granary, 
producing a supply, so large that. the 
great problem to solve is to find ports 
fitted to handle its transshipment ex- 


through establishment of néw steamship 
lines would go hand«in hand. By neither 
process alone’ can th¢ port reach any- 
where near the full measure of its devel- 
opment; but when we begin in earnést 
the erection of plant» with the *csc equip- 
ment in power, light, heat and ventila- 
tion, where the employer can secure the 
maximum reward for lis enterprise 
through the utilization of the most im- 
proved methods of manufacture and 
transportation and the laborer can earn 
the maximum wage under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, and when we really 
begin to utilize our extraordinary nat- 
ural transportation advantages and reach 
out for the markets of the world, I pre- 
‘dict that we shall be eudgelling our wits 
to find space for the industries demand- 
ing a location on Boston harbor.” . 


FANEUIL HALL 83 YEARS AGO WAS ON BOSTON WATERFRONT 
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AAT HAVE YOU DONE 


| Answered Affirmatively by EDWARD J, WESSELS, New York ee 


The Garment That Pleases All Women The pico a Ait-Brake F YOUR business is satisfactory; IF it’s free from leaks; IF by- — A Non-Elusive Sky-Line Varnishes That Expanded 
A prominent manu- oan products are paying*their way; IF you have all the orders you ee 
facturay’ dead ey Sse US need; IF you are keeping in the van; IF you have. satisfactory 
Talika’ Bnd sent & ~ ai foreign connections; IF your ADVERTISING is what it SHOULD 
post eard asking =\\/4 iy | Pee BE, in text and illustrations; IF. your space is earning all it 
ime to — call. eR CY. Ke} SHOULD, you may not be keenly interested in this page. I bought it to 
(Think of spend- =O announce my work as a business-builder. 


: aan iboling — ae But, IF like Alexander the Great (so-called) you’ “sigh for more 

thousaial aa ‘haa worlds to conquer’; IF you have not obtained what you feel you 

snecessh—ut fall- SHOULD HAVE, this page may lead you out of the fog of uncertainty, 
to the place where CO-OPERATION of the RIGHT kind MAY be'had.™ 


ure.) ‘I ignored 7 
the .cagd. By Pic Pie a The question asked in busjness, of men who tender services—or 
pe he Ren Ais |p| a Le ae whose aid is sought—is, “WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?” May I antici- nd el | 3 : : 

n his embosse 41) j) 7 | Ona, (i Ne Dats pes ( 
setter: neha. I ) A Hie Se io er pate that stereotyped inquiry by giving records of wha®I DID for some “: — A st er head, in the largest 
| did not eall. but ) i —— =F clients. From these you will be able to. judge my capacity for serving Seldom am I willing to prepare real varnjsh inahufdéturing concern in 
‘Beal os 7 YOU. estate advertising. Several months ago America,’ decided that, having made 


wrote. He ‘phoned, told. me, wlio An international banking house, on PP 9 , 
he was and said, -“I, want “it distinctly the advice of an expert ‘engineer, sent HAD I BEEN UNSUCCESSFUL, I would not have the assurance Sone 4 sy-cullgh DAR: ee ee er oe — 0 ok ue pian Seu 
understood that’ #f'I* have an interview for me. They had invested an enon to tell business men that I CAN help THEM to achieve SUCCESS in 18 his scheme, that I would not pre- able-to-mane tome in business for ‘him 


: ; lf. 
t to incur ‘ial obliga- 5 inery * VE helped a number pare the prospectus he wanted, if he se 
I am not to incur any financial obliga mous amount in patents, machinery and the general use of that much-abused word. I HA eip handed me $5000 on, hs otal This | ipdbialiat entdiieetaal a ieee 


ion? (Stranvel:ten’t- it... 4 some ‘experi : they knew , 
tion, (Strange, rsn’t. it, that some experiments. But they knew more of men to succeed along legitimate lines. I can here cite only a few cases He had tried te dodge my inquiries— zinés, ‘varnishes and oils better than 
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Thos. A SF | NE Kien ay jn a demonstrable facts and gives verified 
: cape paa: cases of advances in values which really 
occurred, etc. 

You may see a copy here. I showed 
one.,to the Advertising Manager of the 
Monitor. If you ask his opinion of the 
book, 1 think he would give it—which 
will be preferable to printing what my 

“This trill introduce Mr. E, cjient said, orally, after the book was 
/. Wessels, who up to a little § iitehed. 


seventy years Messrs. 


not. having turned. It was not a case  —party, at home and abroad, but tt dogs 
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seople think I can maintain offices, staff, about arbitrage and bonds, trolley lines For obvious reasons names will mi j 
tt 7 Bit. Fen j aiustkias ) } TS akant or 00 , si be omitted. not knowing my financial education. But any.one‘in the'coneern. But he dreaded 
my fami! Vv and my) self by giving free anc reorganizations, than they id about ° ° ° ° P 7 ¢ 4 to y d #1 d 
The following stories, being TRUE to life, are to be credited at he was forced to admit that investors give up a good salary and commis- 
His opening salutation was’ "T. did They wanted to retain me to devote ; . 
é Ag, A . ; . . , mariufacturings for his own agcount. He 
€ ie ‘Segre _  gubjects chosen are of general interest and will appeal to SOME respon- money sent, except a certificate having 
not expect to 2jyeet™a business man. all of my timesto their interests. Be J § PP P security. His scheme asked me for advice, from time to time. 
| nee involved selling “expectations.” He and I felt warrantét--in view of prevalent 
Se ee . , they made I said, “I must visit the other cases, but those selected are fairly representative of the variety of : we — ; i EK : 
piker,’ ete. Presently he-told me what , y rep y his associates were not owners of the conditions—in,.urging’ him to make a 
what he wranted to do, and asked, to manage by long-distance methods. cards.” i out that altho it was sure he would 
“What.will .t. eost?” That~-item of Arrived in Chicago, I saw enough in ° T eaaee ; . % . 
oF ( : 6°, 8 World-Wide Travel What Mr. William C. Freeman Thinks = There are many reliable real estate have a hard struggle to get his concern 
‘ hev ‘fai ‘ealize j : dence. had been badly betpayed. Re- iti hate . , 
saan ' _~ at ~ ch ie au mn ied f He en i i ie ee aN] < get th 5 tne converse of this is also true that, in time, some understudy would 
ad, UNLESS considered in connection with urning home fold them i was unwill- 2 , = = —hence the need for unusual alertness crowd him out of his position. (The 
: : a } T¢ » r} -afara ) > “4 110A eq} iT > ¢ ‘ * ' ‘  , vw. - ° . . ° 
at a - est pus gti gis me res nid sashes # ay: : ’ 33 : cae . %. WE Sat ! Ss strangers. Some of my valued friends tives and is noted for kaleidoscopic 
quaiity and extent of the work fo be ery" ee ete OF FORT Bie 7 see” | are in real estate—and if all were like . changes in its personnel.) 
is not sold—like molasses—by the again at home in a small way. You | Dag a ; . : 
uart — r id 6] t m ti have no salable inttetien Your air : : , ae ‘ lands and bogus titles. wale re semen. ee 
ar Said, 4c a. ve your c Pah ic r ‘ < < De we “ ny niece > p ~ > =z 3 a9 See a , é ° al j j 
q Sai oe? ree oor Se F<yy For a responsible real estate and m6rt-- President,” he retained me to do all 
we ean diseuss cost.” one designed that will work.” (Their Ban rae TB BS A ' » 7 % + gs 
aa q ink dak, 6: onsite POT 4 sare: yuu as oH Pe a [2 ida, I wrote and printed a cloth-bound 4 trade mark, to printing can labels. 
so We dodged among operatives and ; i} S OULNTS, aateenms ee = Soe Ps f a, book called “Qyr Sky-Line,” which has The names he had expected to adopt 
apparel. a dark corne ied @ var- had to be’ scrapped.) They had not a ae lee Mf CEM 000 Ne See ! FD Re Ga ae ith . 
sie t : eg ne eh or Th booked enou ross orders in two Sate 1 eee Ee Re ec? a a course it is free from boom arguments, themselves to my judgment. I sug- 
lent and asked, ats that?” VORE HPO BOSS raers P ee o* “ime \ > FPN ages ON: ae “ , { * 
t iat 1e- x 7 cet.” wid YS. Be) eae bag ie eat It understates (rather than overstates) gested totally different ones. He aban 
been fooling with a long time. It’s no ary for one month. Mor over a telegraph code, a striking cable ad- 
- ee : sees OE ie De enn y dress, and got out catalogs in American, 
After inspecting it I asked to have a duce me to take charge of the business i ee td fe: 8% cer st ht Manager of The Evening Mail, New 
: ia i — a , W ‘rms Wit he wu Y- he largesté an des Irist agency , os | : ; p 
model put it on. It was done, I ques- on my own terms, With the unde . ee ie York, is one of the best known adver- while he mixed compounds and insu- 
Be ae the ff lating varnishes. 
° ; » : “Ag a ¢ ox ; , , ? M - 7) y £ ( Se "ay , 
straight to the private office, the post responsibl ht govern up to that lime, oS one ae et ta or ty, Ehe Tm well, A few months ago he handed me 
ae wi > , en , ‘eek Jater lose las greatly rospered an now Main- page if ; 
ecard writer following. [ joined them, A we later I closed ce the original, here reproduced: the only one I want to handle the busi- 
. ness, and I’m willing to pay you well 
x more, your fortune lies in that garment at three times the price at which “‘ex- which cover all countries. Not only . i 
= perts’ had valued it. (The plant was does it provide travel tickets and hotel (He lost nothing thereby.) 
“Youre crazy.” I responded, “You may , me ; = i al , ; To-day his concern is‘ doing well, has 
think so and later find to the contrary. chinery was nearly neay, many wheals and the econducted—and non-conducted Cray ey ay Fone: Wand work, distance need not prove an in- 
| a, superable obiection. founda fie whl Yi iaidal Bi ae 
aM Bet 4 ravi , Gtenn, ¥ Lashall for. the coroner.) an extensive banking business. quse because advertising appeals , T irc" i d ae a t . 
ment if you want my ideas. she | to him as work that he. likes The Dressings That Never Came Back country and abroad. - My client owns a 
r me wa? Ree: ratus. The patents are recorded in mv entrusted by them with the preparation . nell ; . 
“Good-bye.” It was Saturday afternoon. 5 ee sa i ee a : ae pita. cage La oes sete “He has just returned from considered—is far ahead of where he 
Two days later he asked me to lunch , ag ‘. Ce Se ee 05 Ben eerer nae ey ee Mee a trip abroad. I asked him to was a few years ago when known as 
See, tal, PS ae be ee to my connection, I put the business on book’ will—before Jong—be distributed SEI, . 3 
Be yo. ey | 6 Be a self-sustaining | ata paved the wa on a broad seale, Y ‘G ean then get a hope that at last I will be able “AN Pf oF, ~ He sent this letter, 
2 6c “ ss ; 7 en 09 an « SC =] Sic a LASTS, é *{i Li¢? YAY ) ‘ JTOE SC: ze ‘ < . > < 3 +e tab - Sa ‘é * = 
he said, “I. think you're right and I’m 3 ce to introduce to you a man bet- <j I have only just now found 
3? oy «6 "9 ; then resigned. It was sold to the hensiveness of nv work e , =) pm Cat: . 
to dov”’ T said, “Authorize me to apply gs ora es ao iar \ Ne : man I know for the work you > 1 > the 11th inst. 
for ‘a patent for you, immediately.” He argest corporation in its line in the The firm retained mé to write this : ; , : “The work you have done for 
Cr : “Please talk to him. He is 
oe x . ai TY original of those bankers’ letter hangs ment knew my business ualifications— i 
When next dy met he said, ™ i ieee ne hata thate nami a ‘ ‘4 a big man physically and in- catalogs, letter heads, labels, 
would be throwing away money. You In my Ollice, Where their names nay be but because of my many trips to Europe, : : seuitiielt Mei ache. seed’ dea oa 
an’ + a patent.” ‘asked. “Why? read: + the West Indies an ver our country. , : , "§ nee a «ita 
ean’t get a pat nt.”2 I asked, Why ? 3 : | ? t Ind d. dver : l | 1 power’ ta" goiek”  organtadtion A young wdéman was earmounc d. lieving us of the trouble and 
He shid, “I paid a lawyer $10 for an “We take pleasure in stating that (I will add that I never take.a trip, for Stepping into my reception room I nkoyances incident to getting 
. | WR I neither saw \ — : a Ty 
Next day, however, he authorized me to S¢ ls for the past three and one halj people, places and things. Pope wrote, acai tise Mf Ir. ephetegs nor _ I entered my private office and said, “I've very satisfactory 
: ! ore tak i. teagan +9 “xpee 0 — tte : ‘We w ve ' é 8 
apply. Phrough a patent attorney of years, during which he was constant- “The proper study of mankind is man.’’) poet ta. see Mites Chis fetter, rom come to retain you.” We were strangers. “T. am very glad to recom- 
: vigitihas a gi . oS Maa eee newspaperdom, ms ad. s » WwW ' q al t 
whieh every claim was allowed. in the capacity of Selling Agent, he ewrite because of involved subjects. I ris Pi PL ” ae oo eons Ona, = Pulling a letter. out of her bag she requiring dignified, forceful, and 
Next ,he made a contract with me advanccd to the position of Manag- did not have the benefit of a single que . sag ald eine 9 cattey said, “I presui te you wrote this?” I up-to-date ‘copy.’ 
’ Seatated that 1 “+ ex t 4 ; or program is included therein} The William C. Freeman endorsed. luded: that the man who could. wrife 
gut insisted that 1 must agree not to Company, of New ork, in which we hol ft + ' tf det, Of : Cree ” seh oon ' with deserved success.’ 
o— siness fr is ¢ titor whole € » sur 
accept business from his competito1 8. are interested. ole O 1@ tex ocuses on (trate Mr. John Wanamaker’s Judgment that letter would be sure to be abie to Should you ask him, “Did it pay you 
ing in tr ‘rr pages ‘epares ier gts have “a dry line in it.” Here’s an ex- E tre aners—it. hi ine ie tee 
pearing in trade paper pages I prepared trol of the business, the wir-brake ap- ; a caabade knowsitediehdial: T aive on oktractktfrom.-< —. trade papers—it has since grown ean say what he would answer. 
for him. He did not want the Trade to treet from Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son’s ae pee ew ew shé said, “Will you prepare our copy 
struction, perfecting and introduc- Dear Mr. Wessels: ’ | ouny 
I should like to tell you the outcome, Rina: 64 the onpkat. “Ha labored in- sean ; | eee She did not ask “What do you know 
: cet, , We much appreciate the I hold iw ny hand your Ictter of. 22nd. about our Dressings? What will you 
nuch I can say—his garment is revo- ‘ont ; 
sl 2 eg OE 6 , ccss. been given to its preperation, you. * * * J have lot I thi thet bespoke for her concern my best work. 
Jutionizing the business. He is swamped “Through his ability and personal and fave no. doubt that whe a peter aa ee iss Sik a pee On sending copy to*the concern’s office 
Ug y u0t tha : I can say about you to anyone that calls 
4 arg is factory and now . hae : ; poe “ 4 ne 
he se el hi : i | . railivay air-brakes at home and an important factor in tie pro- The advertise ment that vou-enclose re good,” Fine.” ete. No unfavorable eriti- 
; '€ ° cd one wien , . . P . 8é Fa +o . nos 
needs five tejephoneés TC ii te abroad. We fave always found him duction of new business. y cisms or amendments appeared. 
Yes—his fortune is in that formerly irdthien he obtddle he ae ab- “We shall be obliged if you (Signed) Yours sincercly, of their trade announcements, designed a 
c arment. At comparatively OE a AE ce will send us Bill; when we shall ado ‘-k. furnishe ivinal ideas 
neglected g P aie solutely reliable. ; ; trade mark, furnished original ideas, 
This is an extract from one of several 1 ae check, | etc. Here is part of the manager’s vol- 
eommendations he wrote: ecutive ability led to the introduc- adhnie lathes. 43 
ee tion of great economics in business “Thanking you for the very sane’. . 
ae * ’ ’ } I appreciate fully all that you a —: ane 
is worth much more than yor brakes ever made he never lost a dol- to the matter, we are, etc.” ting MS. sabe: at SCuaiitin Oe cc eine 
charged, and I hope that as cet We. W | } . are aoumg 8S, and £ reptice, => asta then mada VE 
ged, lar in bad debts, Mr. Wessels re- too, that no financial remunera- ’ 
; : ; ‘ I just finished a de luxe book, “Har- 
will be a very little matter as a 
own free uw d carries with him . , - . 
to how much we spend for your " M : a asia Shey apie: t ' ; was stricily necessary for a correct understanding of the stories. I’d far rather you for the personal interest hattan firm. 
est wishes , Ces: 0 - + ; ‘ : i a an ‘ ; 
our 0 wishes for success in wha obliterdte personality. But unless I give strangers concrete evidence of what I’ve which-ygu are putting into the This firm’s letter appeared in the 
On urging him to Jet’me develop that ' 7 ' 
garment he had asked, “How long have This story covers several years’ work. I rely upon your sense of fairness not to allow this page to be distorted into working material you are giv- 
eae ’ +. ¢hi ! : : | : . Is it; not reasonable to suppose that from: 
tad told him “Never. (The inventor meant to merit this endorsement from are qualifications and am earnest purpose to’ serve. , Only by serving others can P “And we cannot see how it could be 
of America’s best steam turbine is a bankers who weigh values and are as I be benefited. ) T can attend to your publicity, etc., as  » 
& ee pe | work to be im- 
a disinterested ex- from heat in March, yy ae : sates: proved 
aloof from the can- i 4 far more than you 
% New ideas furnished, - 
Advertisements prepared for e" “aera to.do. in 
swayed by over- zines, etc. yi ) | 7 Lf se subjects. « 
much enthusiasm— Busi * eae, aT Pe aN - Short cuts indicated, ad | Technical mat- : 
a 8 sy Campaigns planned and executed. |. are Loewe 3 Busines Building ‘Stateiation of oe ideas into <me because : st 
at a Corot may | Foreign trade developed fe i ad . Fifth he 1d’ Ame n, oundwork laid at. 


” ; 
advice.) We amet.’ : turret lathes, planers and blow-holes. : . . 
FULL FACE VALUE. I do not buy space to disseminate fiction. The would get nothing in exchange for ions, for the /questionable pleasure of 
: : : ; ; ' no wunderliyin 
Thought I'd see some Youth feller, a fore considering. the attractive offer sible business firms, whose accounts I seek. It wuld be easy to give ying 
‘ ‘ 1A a , Chicag ac day 99 Fe pe 7 wrara wai | Si : 
he had tried to do, and failed; also Chicago factory,” which they were trying - businesses which I have handled. property covered. It was a “house of start while he was young and pointed 
“eost” looms so large before some men a day to convince me that their confi- oo i 
. 3 Bie ‘ brokers_and dealers. But I do not for-- © @ paying basis, it was also certain 
° °8* Ata fe ° > , F 1 <n . re ; > } at ¢ » ~ 4 Aw ¢ » 7 f- ? / “y < . = P 
services, or commodity. Cost is rePative. ing to lead that forlorn hope. They asked : Ys =I NW and precautions when dealing with concern‘ he was with has numerous rela- 
done, ‘orth-whi isiness ‘perience and achinery. Sto aks, sec eka he 1 . ) : 
eee ge Cusincss expEricnte «agonal Sova nee ee ' them we should never hear about swamp He resigned and formed a small (un- 
. . 
factory. When I’ve seen what I want brake will have to be thrown out and : ; ; : ein ac eae ne? 

. is unt gage loan-client in Jacksonville, Flor- of his Company’s work, from designing 
humming machinery, running on women’s all of which were worthless and tater we —— a Se w= EE fe: ts Se: been. called the “best” pubjished. Of for different brands did. not commend 
principal said, “That’s something I’ve years to pay their superintendent's sal- ; ; 

4 : doned his and chose mine. I prepared 
. ” ’ ate Vy se ir attorney to in- Cook & Son have been in uninterrupted , nasa maa 
goo, later they sent their attorney to in rae 5 eae Mr. William C, Freeman, hdsestiainn 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
tioned her and a forewoman—then went standing that they would not hold me — 1n the world, » tising men in America. J know him 
On retaining me he had said, “You are 
1 said. “I don't want to see anvthing the factory and sold all the ma ‘hinery tains over one hundred and fifty offices, 
for it. You can fix your own price.” 
youve kept in a corner.” Said he, : eee hike im wte , ane f ; ‘ge Siok 
‘ ; worth the price I sold it for, as the ma- coupons, for zhe individual, the family, while ago was Assistant Gen If you wish to retain me for similar 
| maker's New York Store. Me a new factory and is building the 
Think it over. ’Phone for an appoint- 
charge for them.” He grinned and said Then I invented entirely new appa- | regard it as an honor to have been inlet ce! majority of the stock and—all things 
. ae vy and abroad. Ignoring ‘we Josses prior ate / nti i ¢ ecaus “6 
and pa tid for mv ideas. Next day he d abroac gnoring them | f prio) tate Ao mention this name, Vecause the see you end Mr. Rteta im the Mr. * * * of: our * * * Department.” 
he crazy feller, What do vou want me for selling it as a “going econcern:” eopy and judge the value and compre- ne ae In t 
tie crazy fetter. aye = . ter equipped than any other ime to reply to your favor of 
. country and is a great success The ooklet t bec the f ve have in mind. 
refused. : Oe, 3 a great success. r et—ly only gcause the manage us in! the way of preparing 
tellectually and will be a great 
; , ; Should you yet together.” . 
opinion. He says no patent ean issue.” we have known Mr. Edward J. Wes- business or. pleasure, without studyiny , found she had called “on business.” She our printed matter; has been 
* welecting | btained atent in y genteel daid This booklet was unusually difficult to the dean of advertising managers in 1 asked, “For what?” 
ny, Selecting he obtained a_ paten ly in our service. O. iqinally engaged ' . = } ? ' asKed, Ol AU: mend your services to any one 
. peep see® 5 a ,  tising handled, to go to the man }) ‘ $6 
| covering his work for the whole season, ing Dire clior of the ee A ir-Brake pictorial illustration. Not one itjmerary © Y 5 t Ir. replied, . Yes,” She said, ‘Well, I con- “We trust you — meeting 
i . _ : x i int fe a je S THA vA ‘ ‘ "S > 7 3 & 2 Lee 39 ‘ . . 
He even objected to my bookmark ap “When Ir. Wessels assumed con- courée, 10. woukt wag do top the book ye help cur busiyess.” Handing me a list +, retain a business-builder?” I think I 
wiratus needed almost entire recon- - w ee “ ; 
know who wrote his ads. l ' Jetter: Mr. Wanamaker’s letter to me: for the next issues of these papers?” n the vies of Art 
but professional etiquette forbids. This Bae it eo bs as é; 
E cessantly and achieved great suc wery careful attention that has just regeived, to. get: this answer ‘off -to eharge for your serv ices ?” Her confidence 
with @rders. Four months after we met om, Ree a } Pape ge ‘ ‘ . » back O. K.’d and marked “Very 
work he created a demand for street the booklet appears it will be upon nie. it came back VO. ( e 3 
ro ff arding * * * is excellently done. ay avec hranas 
we first met. a many of sterling integrity. In y I y Singe then I have prepared many pages 
small outlay he is reaping fine returns. | ' be pleased to send you our wrote special letters, laid out campaigns, 
. “Mr. Wessels’ forcsight and ez- ' : 25 
“I assure you that your work eee ee ake had} ‘Ban iod “Let me assure you again that nH | 
on management. In all the sales of atr- great eare that has been devotec = Yo 
business progresses with us it hae ; 
signed his position entirely of his : ; . a - : : . : - 
. Bear witness, please, that I’ve tried to avoid speaking of myself more than tion can adequately compensate wnonieg te Designs,” for a leading Man- 
\ oe 
advertising copy, etc.” . y9 
: ever business he may tmdertake. . ; : : ati d 
done, and what clients said about it, how could they learn about m d m1 rk? reparation of the copy an 
| Y SGN ey We P Monitor of November 13th. It’s worth 
| , looking up. Here are two extracts there- 
you been in the garment business?” I You business men understand what it “blowing my own horn.” View/ it, please, as an ambassador whose credentials . ing us.’ 8 UP. 
i : : . , : ossible for your 
lawyer. Sometimes devoid of enthusiasm as is a marble slab satisfactorily as. IT am handling this P 
pert, who stands se ' ) 3 3 , *““vou have done 
vas—and is not ee | ILE Ogi | Me . Aa * it eri all 
newspapers, tra fs, maga- al ! , a. : Letters» wri ten COV ng a 
ninth me ReRe : , a - your contract.”. 
_ters do not bafile 
overlook. 
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Tel. 


$2900 


HOUSE, 
Inaiple 
fine 


new piazza on 2 
floors, h, w. heat, 
neighborhood, 3 


7T-ROOM 
sides, 2 new 
erapes, eg 

iin. to stat 
: . MP LE, 


$3200 
OF RESIDENTIAL 
of JT rooms (fone 
shed, hennery, 14,900 
130 ft. frontage, ample 
house, 7 apple trees, 
quinees, 
Mass. 


Reading, Mass. 


SEC- 


rot 


IN HEART 
TION—-House 
plastered), shop, 
ft. of land, 
reom for another 
erapes, plums, currants, 
TEMPLE, Reading, 


$3300 


NEARLY NEW 6-room 
provements, S100 ft. of 
mostly maple, fine elevated 
min. to elec., 4 to steam, yet 
ywher leaving towl 

TEMP L. b> 


nh 


POUSE 


sq. 


all im- 
foors 


house, 
leaned, 
locotion, 1 
very quiet; 


Reading, Mass. 


ST, VTE-ROOFED of S rms,, 
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ARTHUR 'W. TEMPLE 


READING, MASS. 
EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE 


ATHUR W. TEMPLE, READING, MASS. 


223-5 
new. oak floors, 2 


all impts.,. several : 
pagoda, adjoining 


fireplaces, octagonal 
piazza, both screened, stands high above 
street and well back from it, 14.620 ft. 
of lnnd, with fruit and ornamental trees, 
> min. to square: sold for mor. gagee. 
TEMPLE, Reading, Mass. 


4y ~ = 
4750 
This colonial house has 14 rooms, § 
fireplaces, granite underpinning; house 
very substantially built and recently | 
shingled. Stable, carriage house’ and || 
OS007 ft. of Mand, fronting on 2 streets, 
making several house lots) available: || 
shade trees on the lawns; .sold fer |! 
executor rt 84750, though assessed for 
£6260. TEMPLE, Reading, Mass. 
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53000 
FACING THE SQUARE, 
just the place for high boarders ; | 
“Olonial house of 11 rooms, all fimpis., | 
Téry sunny, shop and 19,000 ft. of land; | 
large house lot could be sold; to settle || 
estate this can be purchased for below | 
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corner lot: | 
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Cel 
-£5 IF YOU WANT TO | 
+ or Sell, Hire or Kent 

ortgage or Insure in 


BROOK INE. 


Communicate at once with the office of 


ATT? 
FRANK A. RUSSELL 
6UG6-7-8-9 OLD SOUTH BLDG., 
BOSTON 
13° BEACON ST. (Coolidige Corner) 
219 WASHINGTON ST. 
(Broviline Villag:y 

Tels. at Each Office. 


: (en Pon 


CHAPIN FARM GUIDE, Pestpaid. 
254 ‘@siington St. 
fine old Attieboro 
developjuent. 
SPECIAL TO POULTRY MEN. 

In villase 8) Le P. ©..° between boston 
and Marshtield, six ncres, cxeellent 2-story 
house, S hich rooms. open fireplaces, newly 
wuinted and siecorated, S100 retl paper, 
Piinded. fpo0d stuible, stor wilt) ; sOEr 
Besides rnis; si ; 
try. puyins in gocds and slhup t Poston, 
securing double refit. ‘toe SSU0. bul G 
gail. 4d | (Lie rhe] 
SHOOK ry CEM 
AGE NE’X 24 Washi HS bosto rit. 
(Euver'’s expeuses (ake 


Our Fali Ca atal ogu2 


just issred, 
scriptious of 
homies, sent 
TATE AG 

street, IP 
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FOR SALE— BARGAIN 
South Side: well built 
FORGY, 15 E. 10th 


“Vv 

FOR SANLIS—-First mortenge of S1S,000 on 
53 acres @f highly developed Tlood River 
orchard, &ppraised at 47.0002 sto 
used developing security; will pay 7 
cent semi-annual interest; incotne 
mately $5000) annually. I : 
Hood River, “Oreg. 
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ALLI 


TO SUBLET for winter moths, « 
office, stituble for practitioner, near 
of. AS TO ed Mé troy polit: in bidy.. N. 


| FOR SALE 


BACK BAY ROOMIAG 
VERY nicely furnished; sell 
yilue: good reasous. Address L: 


much low 
" Mao rite. 


4th | 
\ 


DERDY. 
et : 


} 
| tates, 


“pee 
Place 
all 
sale, 


Winthrops. the 


and in 


for 


building lots 
Muass., 


Jowellings 
sections of Winthrop, 
Winthrop. with S miles of ocean and 

frontage, 90 trains daily to 

nce fare, Metropolitan water, 

and boulevards, good schools 
streets, offers the best opportini 

ties for suburban residenc For as y 
ices, Ilovd & Tuck Se 


oN 


ALVORD Bros. & CO. 
Newton Real Estate 


Othices at 
NEWTON NEWTONVILLE 
NEWTON CENTRE 


Nj +9 MILK STREET, BOSTON ZF 


W OLLA STON 


Fea en -lfcuses on the TTiils. 
Cit}, honatitel hoeartions 
' 


nise Lia 


eC... S('¢ 


soston. 


POR from 


Pscs iii \\ 


Sorfolk Powis. Apart ine 
NICKERSON, 
IL ST. 


WERE I ROXBURY 


ror LL ION 
conde ». = aiths, erry 
inat ion beat, ardwor 
5,000 sq. tt Of land: select 
near TLiehl aaa’ Station: low 
able terms. JOSEPH B 


. G, 


Ue te GREY «'} 5: 


BOSTON. 


eCNYCOF 


in 
plumbine, 
floors : lave2e 
neigh 
pric 
ALCH, 43 


REAL ESTATE—MARYLAND 


MARYLAND, STUBLS LOLNT FAR 


ACK IS far salt we: 
re > COTTALES 5 
inild elilmate: 
here for the 
reasonabvle terms, 
Visiss 


niles ter 
severn] 
productive: SOil: 
right party; price 
BRUCE. ' Lexing- 


sole > = 


HOUSES TO LET—FLORIDA 


la. i:lf neaw 


loath, 


porches, 


ol a 
levsts nud 
ivht ying, 

miinutes from ocenn 

Sj50 for senson. 


SHERALAN, hee, 


mAh £m. \ 
burmewnlow, 


furi ished 


POOLS 


houseke 


Box 


REAL 


SELECTED ti4% Is’ 
rood central California 
wre abselutely 

Attorney, Sacramento, Cal. 

INDIVIDUAL, 

iuterest in 

aunuywhere. 


ESTATE MORTGAGES 


will 
unsettied es- 


PRIVATE 
eirs' or others 
or louu Ol Same 
Buston 


REAL _ESTATE 


—~ eo —_—_—~ ~~ 


Conant’s Homesites 
ATLANTIC-BY-THE-SEA 
$10 WILL START YOU 


TO BUY a house of your own and you can 


soon stop paying rent: you can have a 
home neur the ocean, 
try, in the city, with all improvements, | 
only 10 minutes from South Station, at At-! 
lantic-by-the-Sea; office on the grounds 
open every afternoon and Sunday; corner 
of Billings st. and East Squantum st. (fol- 
low electric car track from Atlantic Sta- 
tion). Boston offices, Old South building; 
telephones, Main 4128, Dorchester 4413-M, 
Cambridge 177, South Boston 595-M; send 
for free booklet on ‘‘How to Tinance a 
Ilome.”’ 


SHARON INN 


IIOW 


| for 


buy 
40 rooms, 
healthful 
the main 


would you like to 
equipped hotel of nearly 
furnished, in this beautiful, 
with 41% acres of lund, on 
street, near the Town Hall and Vostoftice. 
less than the assessed valuation. and 
less than the real value of the land alone’? 
Here is a bargain right over the counter. 
CHARLES M. CONANT, 640-642 Old 
Blig., Boston; phone Main 4125. 


oughly 
ill 
town, 


SQUA \NTUM INN 


THIS beautiful and celebrated resort, 


| fronting 


| Main 


| houses 


ithe 


| 4 mnee 


Nine- 


shooting ' 


and 
Address | 


MOR'T- 
homes | 
Suse. fi; 8. 
purchase | 
box 3ivs; | 


of land. 
for 
oppor- 


215.000 Sj. 
streets, 


with finé garage and ft. 
on four good is 
nt assessed valuation; bere is an 
tunity for a hustling hotel man to 
a buneh of money this coming sensen;: 
nenr the aviation field, famous as 
mer home of Atwood and Ovyington; 
is a golden opportunity. See 
CONANT, 640-642 Old South 
sonable offer will be refused; 


here 


Bldg.: 
ren 
4723. 


W ellington-on- the-k ‘ellswa 


WE ARE BUILDING 
with stueco exterior, 
unique, tasty and 
houses you ever saw, only 
froulr North Station by steam, 
minutes by Fellswayv electrics: 
to own a dandy home for a 
nmennt down, and the chance to buy 
soon be gone. See CHARLES M. CO- 
40-642 Old South Building, Boston: 
Main 41723. 


several 

which 
roomy 
eight 
nnd only 20 
here is a 
reason - 
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inast single 
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will 
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) Pie he 


South Shore Estate| 


roy. [Emery Property 
at ! 


“eee a ee 
Marshfield 
"ees of the hi Innd 


overliouking ocenn 
miles, The finest 
in the state, Chanee 
and bungalow sites, with 
for clubhouse re nay for 

wit! » farm whieh will produce 
Nit railroad and 

vernal) bun 
ean be 
ition for 
to 


The ¢ 


in 
and coun- 

srove 
for 


! 
wiest 


Af 


aetna 


Wwthsion 
fovether 
‘ vthoug required, Near 
ndapted to a select colony of 
dred families. A small cyndlente 
developed To ina: rwirite the propos |‘ 
the purpose of forming an ‘iation 
parila On easy ferns 
proper restriction, * A) ressonable 
property will he CoO! rod ’ 
LEINS. 34 School Boston, 
i nhs at afficee. 


FINANCIAL 


CHELSEA 
apirlinent:, Oooo 
etpeet: eood Chance 
nt: plumbing new 
he sara 


Wse, 


Swas! } 


rtSSor 
qt’ lots 
Sieh 
_¢ 

mote, 


ay ety 


“ets hack 
from build 
\' ithin 
S12005 can 
<ninll ‘) thay 4 
rRAN ES ah. 
Vins 


[Pi 
RAND, 


Tel. Fort Hill 35S 


sOSTOD, 


WANT high grade | to se}] 
G¢7 farin and cits 
bdissiow lowed > 
eXperi hee, re 
qt)... in cespolis, 


WE mrties 
‘ LOice Ce. 
lowe anne 


PERS TATE 
Mia, 


morivwag 
] 

qty 

“art RAE 


SECURE 


UPhis 


are Crebanae 
BCILDING. 
Ave, & Griswold St. 
MICH 


\eolt a1 


"03 BOWLES 
Grand River 
DMTROTT, 
Bibles, Books, Cards, Vietures, 
Mottoes. Quarterly Covers 
nnd Lesson Markers, 


Cor. 


PRAC TITIONERS RMCORD BOOKS 
Loose jeaf sampie sheet by request. 
TITIONERS, RECORD BOOK CoO, 
So. Puseo ph, Kansas City. Mo. 


ROOMS 
Si.,;° 19 


up one flight 
telephone. 


1500 


root 
furnished: 


Square front 
nicely 


ISON 
COPrhver > 
stenm) bent: 


GARR 
on 


a et eetiet 


WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


In a eanvas of over 1,000,060 women 


Wearing Sorosis shoes it was found that. 


86 per cent of them had been led to try 


them in the first place through the rec- | 


ommendation of a friend. This was due 
primarily to their extraordinary comfort, 
the conformity of the lines of the shoe 
to those of the foot. their 
fitting and wearimg qualities, their 
and finish, Many woinen whose 


are celebrated in the world’s history have | 


expressed their entire satistaction with 
the Sorosis shoes, and appreciation 
the painstaking efforts made by 
manufacturers and their representatives 
that their shoes should possess al] the 
requirements of comfort, fit. beauty, style 
and qualities. Established in 
1897 Mass.. by A. E. Little & 
Co., has grown into 


wearing 
in Lynn, 


the business one 


of the largest organizations of the kind | 


in the world, studied and emulated by 


European manufacturers. At. the present | 


its anntal output is millions of 
distributed all over the world, for 
there not’ a é¢ivilized country which 
has not heard of them. Approximately 
there are 450 répresentatives ef this 
company located in the more important 
cities in both hemispheres, and nearly 
4000 shoe dealers in all parts of the world 
have applied for the representation of the 
Sorosis shoe. This eagerness is not due 
to the large profit that is made on them, 


time 


pairs, 


is 


both to the manufacturer and dealer. It 
represents merely the general demand 
for the shoes in every community. 

An important factor in the success of 
the shoe is believed to be the atten- 


‘tion that is paid to the welfare of the 


worker's. Mr. Little believes that the 
heart should go into the work as well 
as the hand and to that emd has striven 
to make the conditions of work as happy 
He has’ organized a club, 


OV. 
ee md a 


way 


remarkable | 
stvle. 
names | 


of | 
the 


colonial house which he has 
furnished wavy that 
inine daintiness with serviceability, 
sulting in a homelike atmosphere. It 
provided with a dining room, game, rest, 
reading rooms and. parlors all 
appurtenances that go to make a $gsuc- 
cessful club. As a leading college presi- 
dent has put it, here * young 
meet. daily to clip coupons trom 
bonds of good-will that bind them 


their employers.” 


dwelling 
in a 


1S 


and 


the 


the 


000 

In the vear 1896 the Hood Rubber 
Company of Solon started to manufac- 
ture rubber beots and It began 
with an outpuf& of 1200 pairs a day 
which required the employment of 
| hands, 
la day’ and 4000 people are employed. 
This is a big growth to take place in 15 
years. All kinds of rubber boots and 
shoes are made by this company: 
‘inum lasts are used exclusively in their 
manufacture, insuring a perfect fit, 

The factory is located in Watertown, 
Mass., just outside of Boston. It is in- 
teresting to note that this business re- 
quires an area of 720,000 square feet of 
floor space, or nearly 17 acres. 


shoes, 


--000— 


The Real Tone Diaphragm is a recent 
‘Invention which is said by persons who 


|have heard the result when it has been 
as other makes of shoes yield a larger) 


applied to an ordinary talking machine 
to bring out its powers wonderfully. A 
lady who has had one placed in her ma- 
chine writes: “The diaphragm you placed 
in our machine is ‘very satisfactory: 
While we have always been pleased with 
the music from our machine, we cannot 
fail to appreciate the improvement due 
to the new apphrap: We now hear 
notes in our-records that we nevér heard 
before. The improvement ‘is especially 
noticeable in chorus and orchestra selee- |. 
tions. a ‘each’ yoice and instrumen t is. 


| 


m my 7% x. an 


a ar AF 


f..J 


ee PR tne sett sta 
MS Wg) wey ok 


combines fem- | 


re- | 


to | 


200 | 
Today the output is 50,000 pairs | 


Alum- | 


tone. Aside 
diaphragm has 
metallic sound, giv- 
tones of instrument 


ously it burst of 
from all 
‘done away 
‘ing instead 
-and voice.” 

Lhe the Rea! 
| Tone Diaphragm Company of Milwaukee. 


Was One 
the 
all 


real 


this. 
with 
the 


new 


diaphragm is made by 
| Wis. It is inexpensive and can be ap- 
To insure proper 
testing the box 


| plied to any soundbox, 


fitting, adjusting and 


diaphragm. 


very morning for weeks past that the | t 


with a taste of coun. | 
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a thor- | 


South | 


sale | 
make | 
the sum- | 
CHARLES | 


ho | 
phone 


| Reading. 


i iediaae | 
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| Reading 
' 


minutes | 


, 
Pivm- | 


Stores | 


years; | 


PRAC.- | 


| in 


Commere ial 


of 


the should be sent on with the order for the | 


REAL ESTATE 


YOUR HOME 


MAY BE PAID FOR AS RENT 


A cute little home in the Aberdeen Dis- 
trict, containing S rooms and bath, with 
steam heat, electric lights and everr mod- 
ern convenience, brand new; a proper place 
to bring up your children, and may be paid 
for with little or nothihg down and the 
balance as rent. For price Pand further par- 
ticulars see 


FRANK A. RUSSELL ~ 
Old South Building, Boston 
1321 Beacon St., Brookline 
(Coolidge C orner) 
St. Brookline Village 


506 


?~> 
For Exchange 
Kirst Class Single Ifouse equity in 
Brookline, finely located for letting 
rooms. House thoroughly modern and 

well built. 


Land in Brookline suitable for bun- 
gnlows or two family houses, for equity 
in stiall suite house, preferably in 
Brookline. 

Fine Apartment House equity 
net 1414 per cent on. price, for ex- 
change for suburban property or farm. 
If vou have unimproved property that 
you wish to dispose of, it will pay you 
to look into this, 


James M. Hughes. 


18 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


ARTHUR W. TEMPLE 


REAL estate and insurance. Temple st., 
o¢ 


Tel, 
WALTER K. BADGER 
INSURANCE 


REAL ESTATE and 
pate Office 125, Res. 185. 

MOST V aoe PIECE OF PROP- 
ERTY IN CAM GE, away below tax | 
value. S. pP SC re 22 Arlington st., | 
Cambridge. T oe vs hal 

REAL ‘ATE RE AND 

JOSEPH C L CRKE 
Sq. CAMBRIDG E, 


HOUSES FOR RENT 
RENT FREE 
FURNISHED house in Winthrop in ex- 
or care of same. Inquire of GEO. 
Langham LHotel. Boston. 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 
FINE HARDWOOD FLOORS 


All 


paying 


23-5. 


els 

ABLE 
sRID 

"LI 

‘Camb. 

SOLD 


MASS. 


EN 


Harvard 


old floors reno- | 
42 Canal st. 


and thick, 
DAY & CO., 


kinds, thin 
W. J 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


es 


~ 7 rant, 


, lutely 
; Water 


——— 


_ MISS HALL 
Baby's Phot tographer 


° 
Uni om 


> 
Ime 
é pid ¢ 


.. Pierce Building .. 
COOLIDGE CORNER 


Tel. Br. W. 
Pictures taken at aus if 
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" 
xs “=: Smad 
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N7t- 
desired. 


cial 


WANTED 


DIRLSS GOODS 
Wolhan in every town 
of fine Wash Goods 
ibries; bkandsome outtit 
work, good pay. 
to Dept. G, NATION- 
“C0 West Broad- 


AGENTS 


N ATIONAL 

Ie sponsible 

fesoht their line 

and Dress I 

furn: ished free; easy 

today for particulars 

\L DRESS GOODS CO., 
vay, New city. 


WANTED—MALE 


CO., 


Yark 


HELP 


Trav eling Salesman W anted | 


i By Jan. i, me 
a side-line our 


fo carry in every state as 
purented GLASS and WOOD 


near 
| Jan. 
ito Park st.. 2 


| Apply 


| Beaconsfield: 
jrents 
| Village 


Box Iston 


cipital 


mae 
'yitlon, 


, CHELSE. 


Centeel Lodging House 


‘nished throughout and 
| complete 


| invest 
'; large 
; and 
/ dress 
dress 


Write } 


NATLAN, 


calendars. Something 


banks. 


vdvertising 
with 


souvenir 


a Big comumis- 


Addres 


| Me Ailister Mig. Co., Rockford, 11. | 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN—We have an 
proposition 15 miles from 
the three-crop country. Three 
elevation, Very 
MOBILE FARM 
National Bank 


LAND 


good jand 


feet 
Address LAN CO., 51 


bide, 


unusua! 

Mobile | 
hundred | 
liberal OS Aye paid. | | 


Chicago. | Thanksgiving sheared Dinner. 


FARMS FOR SALE | 


The Homeseeker's: Opportunity | 


For a _ profitable farm home, look to! 
Vermont. Productive and improved farms 
can be purchased at very 
Ideal climate, fine water good roads 
unsurpassed school and social advant: Ages. 


reasonable prices. | 
and | 


Near the great Boston and New York mar- | 


kets. Vermont surpasses most of the 
agricultural states of the West in 


great | 
per-acre | 


production of staple crops. Big FREE book | 


of information, ““Homesvrekers’ Guide to 


VERMONT FARMS’ 
may be had by writing GUY W. BAILEY. 
Sec of State, Publicity Dept., Essex June- 
tion. Vf. " 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


ee Sel tl all ll 


 _ 


Farwell ge t 


19 PLEASANT STREET 


Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW 
City 
1, this 


AND MODERN heated apariments, 
Hall; after subway about 
building will be 6 
min. 
$37.00 per month; 4 
per month, yearly 
Janitor, or 


Opens, 

nin. 
and rooms 
bath, 


bath, 


$39.55, ou lease. 


to 


A. k. HENDERSON & CO. 


HARV ARD Sau ARE. 


het, 
near Hotel 

location, fine view 
EDWARD KIRKE R. 
Brookline 2131, 


with bath, 
janitor; 


roonis, 
water, 
excellent 
reasonable. J, 
Square, Tel. 


and 4 
Abaco be hot 


STORES AND OFFICES 


~ Practitioner’s Suite 


OF FIC, living room and private bath ad 
Joining: vent reasonable: alsopone office, SLO. 
Tel. Back Bay G00, ALLEN, Hall bldg.,. 3S4 


et. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Grand Business Opportunity 


The BOSTON FIL 
ufacturers of the 
ive an excellent 
offer to a responsible party with working 
for the exelusive sale of icaie 
products in cities not operated at present. 


TER 
boston 


DUSiIeESS 


COMPANY, 
Water VDPuritier. 
proposit ion 


are the home, hotel, restau- 
clubs. The filtering 
an unglazed porcelain tube, 
sunitary, will make common 
superior to spring water. 
are leased and sold; the average 
water by the rental system is le 
See our advertisement in this paper 
household specialties. For full pat- 


nddress 
FILTER COMPANY 


LBONTON, MASS. 


applicable to 
banks and 

dium, 
city 


fiers COST 


under 
ticulars 


BOSTON 


A STATION. 


antic 14 
elegantly 
taking in 


FOR 
and 2 


SALE 
baths. 


sack a 
open plumbing, 
clean, 
rooms ; 


rooms 
fur 
$52 
besides 3 eine 
and everything goes; this is a 
opportunity for man and wife to 
where all living expenses and a 
income are positively assured: price 
terms ecasy to reliable parties; ad 
owner and save commission. 
K 2S, Monitor. 


BUSINESS NEEDS 


MULTIGRA?VH 
letterheads 

seller. kine 
prices, Ie. 
Afass. 


a we ek, 


grand 


TYPEWRITTEN Lb’) 
TERS on your own 
a rfect. Best goods 
Send copy for 
Pine st., Holvoke, 


for 
W 


ties. 


RESTAURANTS 


=] 


[_—— en 
Bakery, Lunch Room 
and Restaurant 


A. |. Piatt Bakery Co. 


415 Washington Ave. ST. LOUIS 


hone Bell Main 812. 


STONE'S 


CAFE 


119A Norway 


ride | 
wulk to station; 5 rooms | 
and ! 


New Kitchenette Apart ents 


of: 


COn- | 


he } 


Iie | 
nbso- | 


These puri- | 


per 


furnis!} 1ed 


Ad- | 


reproduced | 
socie- ; 


BIRIES- | 


carpets, 
dishes, silverware, pictures, bric-a-brac, old 
| books, 
‘any 


. Tel. 


ae : | and 
We manufacture 19 sizes and styles which 


: | 
sol 


dyvess 


| BRENING, 


Tel. 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES ~ 


125 East 34th Street 


Grey’s Hairdresser Shop 


Specializing in hairgoods—Marcel waving, Shampooing—BOSTON 
MANICURING. Will make up hair combings. 


Phone, Madison Square 5i5. 


NEW YORK 


MADAME DU TREMBLAY ca. 
M LINER 
Boston _ 


3 Temple Place oh 
LEARN 
School of dressmaking. 
room 22. 
S. 7. TAYLOR 
CU NG—Bon ‘Ten 
M. DOO Boylston 


TO SEW 
149 Tremont st., 


‘SCHOOL OF Dr ESS- 
1 Patterns. MARTHA 
IN'T, st., Boston. 
FLAVORING EXTP >ACTS © 


PLAVORING "Bx: 
equal; sold every- 
the bottle your 


SAU 
TRAC 
where; 
grocer Ss. 


'S PURE 
have ho 
und woe 


ht 
TS 


10¢ at 


JEWELRY 


_ DE RBY_ CO’S Jewelr 


AT 


e Gift 


Cr, 
y ome) Shop °O0 | 
1336 | Beacon ~ Street, Brookline 


Tel. 3S876-W, ccakiies, 


FURNITURE > 


—PP PPP I IO 


FOR 


FURNITURE 


beds, bedding, 


SECOND - H. (ND. 


job lots of 
Send postal 


etc., 
old. 


clething, 
new or 


antiques, 
deseription, 
or call on 


‘EDWARD COURTNEY 


199 WASHINGTON ST., SOMERVILLE. 
Somerville GIS-ME I will eall promptly. 
CASI PRICES paid tor 
Rugs, Pianos, Antiques, 
etc. A. LOWE NSTE 
Washington St. Tel 


furni- 

DBric-a- 

SIN 
,4° 


HIGHEST 

“oO, Carpets, 
Looks, 
PNG 


man- | 


partment devoted to. re- 
reed, rattan, willow 


Wie ‘HAVE a de} 
pairing and renewing 
antique furniture. 
NEW ENGLAND 


11A Green st., 
PIANOS 


FOR SALE—Se Sage ne 
Wwainut cost 
cash or on 


Monitor 


REED CoO., 


Boston, Mass. 
- 3 


rer concert 
S450; 
terms. 


PIANO 
‘tight. burl 
for S500 


IX 


CASO S 
Koos 


vam* 
at. Oflice, 
“ALE—A Sterling 
Will sell cheap 
Champaign, Jl. 


Piano; in 
for cash. 


rood 


0. 


FOR 


condition, 


SS APS cere OE eg eee 


| Every 
& | YEARS. 
. ung | GREAT 


eut, 


| $1.00 

Write 
trolled exclusively 
»SHEAR 
| TON. 


will | 
A- | 
- | floors. 


cents. 


| 


DENTISTRY 


MORIN DENTAL OFFICE 
Arthur Ll. Dobbin, DNOS. G. D. Morin, 
496 Mass. Ave., cor. Tremont Si. 
Tremont 1357-W. Boston, Mass. 


POST CARDS 


PPL PA 
ROUND 


set 


SF a a a a i 
THE WORLD POST 
of oO beautifully 
cards, showing scenes 
Kvery eard a work of 
° 50 $1. A selection of four 
sent for 10. cents. Address 


will 
s RY, 
* Monitor Office. 


— pprttrbrtttttttttt SAAD DOO 
Ls PRI PRL IP LEI LEI LO DI IID IPP PPP POPPE PG | 


CARDS 
colored 
many 

art. 


post in 


os —— 


PRINTING 


°o 
T. J. Russell Primt 
HIGH CLASS PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
Office Stationery a Specialty 
WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. Main 4580 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


| WHY they all 
| Sauer’s 2" 
I EXTRAC 


~ American 


sss Say, ‘As zood 
"ERS PURE FLAVOR LING 

gtite received thirteen highest 

Muropean awards. 


Fr - 
ana 


Prop. | ¥Y- AU 
Hillman SUPPLY 
98 Mass. 
 DRRRDRDRDRADAARAGRAAOPOODG OPO 


ik. Voules er: 


| 


‘the 


;} quaint things 
. Wellesley 


Learn to Sew 
school of Dressmaking 


a a + 


Special course arranged for young girls. 
All home work taught. Classes Monday 
and Thursday. 

Fitted pattern given 
itself worth price of 

Patterns, any design, cut to measure, 


149 Tremont St. Lawrence Bldg., 
Reom 522 _BOSTON, MASS. 


Dows 


HO USEH OLD NEEDS 


with each course 


course. 


SELF-RISING WHEAT FLOUR 
The Economical 
Prepared Flour 
MAKES 
DELICIOUS BISCUIT, 
DAINTY CAKES 
AP PE a PIZING GRIDDLE- 


BLP Rising weet rovall. 
i POR CAKE AN® BISCUIT 


ut EVER BEST IK 
"\ BEST EVER F\ 


Grocers, 


) il 


sample of the WONDER- 
SELE-SHARPENING, 
TENSION SHEARS. 
pair GUARANTEED for FIVE 

An absolutely new article of 

MERIT. An IDEAL present. 
kivery women wants these SELF-SHARI- 
ENING SHEARS, that measure while they 
are always sharp, and will find the lest 
needle for her without dropping her work, 
2S they are MAGNETIC, Quick sellers at 
and $1.25 per pair. 7, 8 1 es inches, 
at once for reserve territ Con- 
by The EVE 1s SHAR og 
COMPANY. New York and Pos- 
EVERSHARP SHEAR CoO.,, 


~ POLISHING 
DUST 
CLOTH 

furniture and 


nddress for vd 
CO., 4207 Drexel 


} 


SEND $1.00 for 
FUL. MAGNETIC, 
SELE-MEASURING., 


Address 
Mi SS, 


REDLEIF 


Roxbury, 


CLEANS ; vtishes 
to any 
REOLEIF 


‘aLZ0, I}. 


SEND YOUR LAMPS) 


Radiators and Wind Shields 
for rg to 


Company 


Tel. B. B. 16 


Bivd., Chi 


MFG. 
Ave., cor. Newbury St. 
of Indian 
tribes of the west coast, 
MRS. J. BENNETT, 200 
Paso, Tex. 


ANT1QUES 


VINT THE TREASURE HOUSE 


Of the 
Lamps, 


POR SALE—Choice collection 
baskets, made by 
and N. M. 


II 


Ariz. 


things of Long Ago. Rare Old 
Prints, Needlework, Handiwork of 
sturdy New Englanders. Kitchen 
Utensils used by our ancestors. A pair of 
Real Chippendale Chairs. Look in at the 
in the Barn. E. M. REED, 
Hills. 

Special Price on all t deatene Fur- 
niture. Also copper, brass, silver, 
pewter aud china. D. A. JACOBS, 
y Lowell St., near North Station. 


FALL 
‘SALE 


— 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 
The Tl irst 


Church of Christ. Scientist, 
‘The Mother 


| Church, Falmouth, . Norway 
} | and St. Paul sts., Boston, Mass.—Thanks- 
(giving Day services at 10:45 a. m. Subject 
for The Mother Chureh and all its branch 
organizations: “Thanksgiving.” 


i A ee 
a ee 


the Gilchrist Com- 
appropriate tor holiday gifts. 
of different patterns but all 
to wear by the house 
afternoon tea. They are pretty 
work, or the light sewing 
to the afternoon 


are being shown by 
pany as 
They are 
intended 
tress at 
fancy 
like 


for too. 


women do in 


‘when the family gathers around the lamp 


in the evering and talks over the events 
the day. 
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The 


a ilors 


ki. C. Leonard Company, women’s 


has opened a new department, 


| children have tound ice on the sidewalks i quite ae for a tailoring establish- 


women | 


| where there were puddles the night be- 

fore, they have gone eagerly 
ice was thick enough for them to 
skate on. Disappointment has been 
| theirs far, but it will not long 
_before all who love the sport will have 
| opportunity to engage in it, The stores 
-have been ready for some time with 
their skates, warm mittens and searfs. 
‘and now Miss Walsh of Boylston. street 
is showing some Very attractive caps— 
| warm and. soft—just the thing for a 
girl to draw over her hair and her ears, 
too, if she wants to, and then away. 
They are knitted out of white worsted. 
One of the prettiest is much like a tam- 
o’shanter in shape, with the straight 
band made of tan and finished on top 
with some knitted bells of the tan. 


' the 


SQ be 


—000-~ 
At Miss Fisk’s Red Glove shop on 
| Boylston street. is to be found an attrac- 
| tive presentation of gloves for men a'nd 
women. They are for dress and street 
wear in all the fashionable colors and 
shades. Nothing makes a more acceptable 
gift than a pair of good gloves for they 
are always needed and no‘one can ever 


have too many. A soiled or a worn glove 


will spoil the effect 6f the otherwise most 
exquisite toilette. As it sometimes hap- 
pens when buying gloves-for another the 
size or just the right. shade has not been 
selected. Miss Fisk has arranged , that 
they may be exchanged for any other 
size or style or color in her establishment. | 
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to sean, to ‘be all the niore appreciated, 
ithe ponds and small streams to find if) for the cleansing, pressing and repairing | state is going backward instead of for- 
Jor been | ward. 
made almost 
‘rains of the last few weeks, 
(had their 


and therefore | 
It 


‘ment of the highest class, 


This has 
by the fre juent 
These have 
elfect on good clothes, and 
have made owners of old ones bring 
'them out and wear them as they had not 


women’s garments. 
necessary 


expected to. A little repairing, a new lin- 
‘ing or fresh facing, and new buttons, a 
isponging and pressing has put them into 


excellent condition. The company is now 
at 462 Boylston street. 


_ 


- 
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At the fine new store of George L. 
Griffin & Son at 368-370 Washington 
street is to be found an excellent line 
of fur and other garments for men and 
we This company has customers 

hom it has retained as families for 47 
years, when it first started in the busi- 
ness,"indicating as well as anything can 
the satisfaction given them. The last 


13 years the store was located at 404} 


Washington street, and was moved from 

there ‘to enlarged qoareyps, but. a few 

weeks apo. i, Be Py 
—000—- 


Unusual at this time of year are the 
Values given on a line of oriental rugs 
by H. R. Lane & Co. of Chauncy street. 
They are from the stock of A. N. Mer: 
dinian of New York, and are being 
closed out at a great reduction. They 
are of the smaller sizes and afford van 
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VERMONT REGAINING 


mis- | 


Or | 


1s | 


/ploits has passed 


PLAGE WN FRONT RANK 


AO PRODUCING oTATt 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Vermont 


by its progress is rapidly setting aside | 


that has 


parts 


belief 


other 


the prevalence 


that the 


gained 
in of the Union 
Many great movements and re- 
forms have passed through periods of 
seeming inactivity only” to emerge 
stronger than before and this 
case with the Green Mountain 

The last of the New England states 
to be settled by the pioneers in old 
colonial days, Vermont was among the | 
first-and foremost in the great struggle | 
for liberty. The story of the Green 
Mountain boys and their daring  ex- 
into the nation’s 


is 


state. 


history. 

From the days of ’76 to the present 
time Vermonters have been enacting a 
great life drama, always changing with 
changing conditions of life and its de- 
mands. But the stage is small and the 
theater out of the way, and the general 
public has been too much ottupied to 
give much heed to it. 

Beginning her career as a common- 
wealth with a long record of martial 
achievements that today reads like ro- 
mance, Ver ‘tiont next was soon reaping 
her share itt the benefits that attended 
the opening and development of nerth- 
ern New England after the revolution. 
Her population steadily increased, her 
lands. were cleareli and tilled into fruit- 
ful farms, her waterpower was harnessed 
and made to drive busy factories and 
mills, 
tered here and there worked into mar- 
: ly Ap 


hi ee ed pe ay 


today | , . ; 
* | sparsely peopled as compared with some!practise the methods of intensive and 


neighbors but she was growing and |!specialized farming and to prove that 


the ! 


many. furnaces and forges ‘scat-. 


table shape. the ras ‘ore that in these 


Within her and a general broad- 


7 borders, 

‘ening and uplifting social and literary 

}culture accompanied this prosperity, 

| Steadily the of 
pros sperity rose, 

great industrial and 

being daid, the 

mental institutions and laws were being 

molded into shape to fit the ever-varying 

Vermont modern 

in some respects a model 
True, was but 


tide population and 
steadily the foundations 
life 
stealily 


of a activity 


were LZovern- 


conditions. was a 
commonwealth; 
'commonwealth. she 
near 
i that continuously people began to 
find out the fruitful opportunities her 
resources held out to ambition 
Amd she was inclining, even 
industrial 
ever 
it 
be- 


as 


i natural 
‘and energy. 
thus early, to be more of an 
| than agricultural state as she 
that matter, although 
make some outsiders 


an 
been, for 
difieult to 
‘lieve it. 


has 


1S 


steady tide of emig- 
kept up in such! 
of the census 


Then came a 
ration to the West, 
volume that the figures 
of 1900 (the last available figures for 
ithis detail) show that over 40 per cent 
of the people born in this state, have 
‘gone outside to make their homes. 
' Str: angelvy enough,*too, after the inter- 
‘ruption in the state’s industrial activ- 
lities caused by the civil war, the idea 
began to gain curreney that Vermont 
vas simply a farming state and that 
it was well nigh useless for a_ boy 
of any ambition fo stay within © her 
borders unless he intended to be fa 
farmer. And even at that, the prairies 
of the golden West were considered a 
better place than the rugged hillsides of 
his homeland. 

This attitude together with other causes! 
made Vermont something of a laggard in 
the procession of the states so far as 
some material things go, as anybody 
looking upon those days’ can see/ now 
very clearly. But the leaven of the “New 
Vermont” was beginning to work even 
then. The “New Vermont” 
take much stock in limitations. 

eee all tie ime soare were, 


a 


progressive, optimistie, 
men aml women at work, without 
much fuss or ostentation, finding out for 
themselves and showing their neighbors 
that there were a great many things be- 
sides farming that could be done in Ver- 


courageous 


mont. 
|granite and marble, 
| tories that were to grow into larger ones, 


They were opening quarries of 
building little fae- 


and scores of siinilar Ways beginning 
anew the old industrialism. 


They were beginning to advocate and 


farming could be made to pay in Ver- 
mont, as well as in the West. And 
they were steadily raising the rate of 
crop production, 

They were beginning to realize the 
important fact to Vermont that a great 
part ot thé land was never designed by 
nature for tillage and crop _ bearing, 
but, left to the production of timber 
under proper’ cultivation it would 


‘produce annual crops that would pile 
up fortunes for the husbandman. There 
are no “abandoned farms” in Vermont, 
but there are -so-called farms that were 
mistakenly cleared from forest land and 
that are now reverting to the old con- 
dition wherein they will be of ineal- 
culably more value than they have ever 
been before. 

These optimists were building up the 
stone industry so that it now outranks 
that of every other state of the Union. 
They were calling attention to the won- 
derful business possibilities in the great 
volume of unimproved-waterpower in the 
state that might be harnessed to do still 
more. They were giving their attention to 
the social and political life of the com- 
monwealth, too, and quietly working at a 
propaganda for evolutionary changes that 
little by little, have since wrought thans- 
formations in laws, customs, habits ‘of — 
thought, business institutions and 
methods, that need only to be scrutinized 


would not!/that all 


things considered, 


state in New England, whose general — 
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here trend is rea truly progressive: in the a 


by the careful observer to. convince him — s 
there is now 
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teas For ak. “- NEW ENGLAND'S PRIDE 
Monograms of Distinction” For Holiday Gifts THE “NEW HOME” 


The Salinen exclusive monograms are made for all purposes, in all metals, and are known throughout the country for 


their iistineti ion of character and superior workmanship. Automobile Monograms, Baat and Launch Names, also Metal Art 7 , i 
1 of character and superio + tag ail pe The Perfect Family Sewing Machine 


| Werks of every description. Goods direct from our factory 
We invite correspondence and will cheerfully furnish any information you desire, and guarantee prompt attention to all 
orders. We detiver articles on receipt of price by mail or express, charges prepaid, and suarantee safe delivery. 
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Selected Potatoes 
The Best in the World 
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W. H. AMES. 


Sixteen years devoted to the study of potatoes and the handling of thou- 
sands of cars hi: ive revealed to us important facts regarding this necessary ar- 
ticle of food, viz. 


1—That tliete: is a vast difference in potatoes that appear alike to the un- 
esate eye. 

—Believing that quality would be appreciated in potatoes as in other foods, 
we are placing upon the market (through the merchants who are known for the 
high quality of the goods they carry) the very best potatoes obtainable, in one 
peck cartons which exclude the light. o.! . 


MAINE produces the best potatoes. We purchase only the best of the 
MAINE crop. We select only the best of the car. Thus you get 


The CREAM of the (ar The CREAM of the Crop © The CREAM of the States 


W. H. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED. 
25-26-27-28 B. & M. PRODUCE MARKET. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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4 Poy. % tube. ncluding ‘tape.’ nd orders 
Fisher’s Patent Collar 4 | 5 West 35th Street, New York Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


— Does Your Collar Sag? Ler ¢ 1 
. ‘a Wy Agents’ price for chart is $1.50 per dozen > Tr: ‘kic 0 
' £ Ses MWS Infants’ Hose, Special, 25c. Patent and Trade-Mark ;Causes. k kj L S M k Cot 
F eliable Guaranteed Supporting Pins Ke i, ee eA e \ Creator of latest styled GOWNS for HE Sadien’ isin, Shecial’S, #1 CREE , Central Natl. Bank Bldg... St. Louis, Tall Ti} e Son ar T 


quire NO SEWING. x ety Lt ~ Our book catalogue, deseribing 

W [ R i Support will not breil (> S@iEby || any occasion, $65 up. Positively no | "Regimes Ae: PRED ie books tor tiectrtenns, Ma-] JOSEPH KRINSKY Bide Rag the 
atch Or CH IS MAS Gives your collars style. (_ <9 eae Jisappointment. Cpt chinists, Engineers, Firemen, . Cement ; apa gk Also For Sale at 

Inside supports, 25c; b's if tha: || Workers, Plumbers, Steam Fitters, and all Commerciat Collections very where, THE BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE 


back ted ad- ohtrh’ faa — | |jother practical trade cupations, rAY 

| Pacs,, Gonmmented ed~ kaha ie Sans || iliea Tacevon raqnece at Sccumations:| _ UR BROADWAY. NeW YOUR $1 E. Madison St, Chlengo. * |. 

ed. E. C. FISHER, 64 42% yy. | NORMAN W. HENLEY PUB. CO., WILLIAM C. MAYNE, - 

W oath St New For a MAXWELL’S Py ita wae, Naneau street Attorney nnd. Counsellor at) Law sO ea oc oe 

SF totem oT 2 149 Tremont St., Cor. West EW YORK, U. S. A. Mutual J.ife Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 420 Boylston St., Boston. 
HAT SHOP : Room 402. Established. 1500 sswus:| LEX -N. MITCHELL, _ Lawyer 


BA k +A IN | IN K | | K S Ladies’ Hatter _ —— tage AGENT, to handle 5 Nae S mus- PUNXSUTAWNEY. PA acres ae me 4 
Genuine Leonard Watch, 14 size, stem wind, | 59 Tem fligh n underwear on commission basis; excep+ yu : | DENTISTRY i .. 
ple Pl, Boston, up one flight oP 9 agar par pear paves J posntes 7p ; 
tem 4 ; ‘| tional opportunity for right person; exclu- CLAIR. D. VALLETTE. Fr SES ae “a0 
stem set, American made, with highly pol- FOR SALE—Exceptiona} bargain in Hats made and remodeled from | sive ageney and territory given. For par- LAWYER, SS An ALLSHOUBE DOD. # 


rast gllmacibeenginr ogo cut oye ~ oe ge ae an see sine Russian Sable east Two your own materials ticulars address pAORBRO. _ University 1732 First National Bank’ Bldg., Chicago. 2811 N. Clark st., nedr icoreaal bivd. 
: ) muff anc e os ,| bldg., Has rant ver ave., Detroit, Mich. aay ’ 
changeable. Handsome dial with sunken! || yearly double. Wott canis Rea ticaee. —-— as Kits — ELIJAT C, woop," Tel. Lake View 1108. CHICAGO, ~~ 

AGENTS WANTED to sell-a simple Hand Attorney and Counsellor, R..D. V. BO — 


second dial and beautifully embossed rim. n perfe cond on. Address T-1, 750 eC \ qa ta tus °18 Salle s ( oO DL W Ek, 
Case made of New Composition Beit Metal, : sige je 3 The ? Dorscan D p | : Embosser for stamping initials, monogram <1 La Sali t.. Chicazo. Suite 143, - People’ 8s Gas mgt 
co. | 


Pda Peoples; Gas 1 
looks and wears like gold. Case is NOT gold @ . dg. ere For correct! dressing the human form. or full name on stationery; price 50 cents Telephone Central 4374. 


lated, but is made SOLID OF SAME z —, 2 ission 15 to 50 cents each; write 
. | = ~ | Used ladies’ tailors and dressmakers. eC r eS: to $2, commission 15 to cents WANTED—USE OF PIANO 
MET AT. tami teen aie reat phon is ‘ | LUCILLE Saves t me, labor. Perfect, satisfactory re- OC ti S e 1 for particulars. hae & CO, 20 ‘Black- ipa earned I cr arcs Oks WILL J. BRO 2667, 
ee ack vagthutend ie Fane sna . . sults. Free demonstrations rag SE A hg | “stone st., Boston, Mass oe a ig ee ; ~ { store ro ia The Kan wan od Hotel. c 
year. This is an entirely “ian Watch, just SILK PETTICOAT SHOP thebe th sfc agon Neb eaagetg MIKOL, Sekien es; REET Pg ev ger gt open ag Bog TS, a heute daily, in the tinue of. a business esi A Sie 
side line on S ; a 

on aie ‘E00 Watch over ottered etore. $5 ‘and $7 Value 93.95 Potton, 198 eee: See eee 149 TREMONT ST IGAN POTATO SORTER CO., Grand Rap- | Tl ale wultibie seamen ied ar dias 901 Victoria Bldg. Both Phones. St. 

Sent by Mail, Postnaid, for Only $1.00 Taffeta, Messaline and Silk Jersey Top. _ LADIES’ HATS MADE AND ‘TRIMMED es BOSTON be vg Me = yl: M 36, Monitor. Dk. Cc. FRANKLIN HART, 

LEONARD, BROWN & CO., Dept. B, Manufacturer to consumer direct. our own iaterials used if des sired ane nase us| PGA _ srt. ATIONS ; TDM ALE 7 an 3 1006 M sent: oe 

RE, 1y she ROD Tag — , one Central 


1 Washington Street - - Boston Mags. - 149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. <3 upward... CHRISTIA ots ; PTE WAGES Ny caee” \ : 
a Mail orders solicited. : ; ta: OPP: Boylston st. ‘subway. “Cater and Ready. to: Wear- ~ WANTED—Actounts. anufacturérs | DESKS FOR: SALE DR. BRADFORD NELSON P 


‘ec - > . Ry iLL 2 - 

Tel. Ox. 215 58 : - Pe 

Th of high ‘class Lagi ecialties for the Chi-| | / ~ ROOM 318, 101, x REM NT SPs *s2 

is e€ -CURLA Miss Price’. FRENG: TAILORING. CO.” Corsets, Bragsieres, Petticoats Sido and tiie ear Ae neater vill DESKS e TEL, O91 MAIN i . ron Maske 

Ties, ee eee yeraner 9 , ‘ H. represent one manufacturer and ta e en- 100 DESKS, diseontirrhed patterns, to. be Rr. JA ME: 8 RINEHAR 

and pugs. Ne vite, bone _Gorsetiere |. | napa ZAmLoRS AND. Mant MAREE |___1 , Hie nest case a ten wear oc satis; | oneciot: ickl ta Seek omtiony oa aioe 1 Re ene coal 

r metal. Being soft rub- ra) FS ag ie ee pa ) ay te : WALSH, , pic haa sash as eR typewriter desks in both s y Home Phone <i Main KA CITY, O~ 
“yo Sar 160 Westland Ave., bate Symphony Hal}, Boston AY ILDINER . ’ /factory work and: the very highest class | tal; also second-hand desks, chairs ands ling "DR. . H. e. igeaNDa SON, te 
i ete a .% = 


ber only, it is great for) . 20 BOYLSTON: sr, “BosToN. we M -referencés \from emplayers, ahh os ‘and }cabinet ; it will pay you to inspect this. line 
childen’s. pair. At all 4 -MARGARET A. LITOH _276 Boylston st... Boston. i | present, also bank personal. w- “1, before purchasing. T ; T.£. HEN DERSON, cf aie i on St. 


or 2c a set b Telephone Bh ei | Des d- Importer. or hiternn Rete? ' a 
Eh Ay CUSTOM-MADE Eat ts » DEE f 1 ST, » BOSTON ae a ) _DRESSMAKING BUSINESS eae ea Re UR Cae Sudbary st _* re CARL A. Seabiz, arse 
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mat re | es, ee e LP ag t . = & A Bee + i: ’ a v : Sin we. Opa & . ; : se - ti % < 3 “ . wg 
. 4 s " ° : o. ‘ rt. ms 3 ea * fn " 7 ya . eas , t 
DOH] . / SEENGT 6E BKTY PATEORET ADRES: Apa te elt psn Casi = # Vis ar gee 2 | ths, pe ee eae DEIN ‘Suite: : | High 
* a 3 ~~ Sy tK j o/h . a > 5 beam: Ge > ’ Rs te cater a ; : E i adi, 7 re ; - J -- ~ ae ' 
ty, ~ SAOWNe A? py ; ) i ie bait ast TRB ow ; ; - ? 
7 > "> yA _ : 2 GOW NS - Fe " AT &3 ve rs hy M ric t tows; i 5 a ~~ ~ A y . : ~~ - ~~ ~ Ph ~ 2 < tie ne J}. 42 1s. 
; t _ . me . " ” ? , ; y r 2. ead ci & : ‘ v ~ ng « Re het . °< ¢ ~~. S 
ees . i te eae, © 4 eee ae tee & WD OoReo : Big 2 de nas * Qu T. > ‘ae * ty 6. Fes ye 4b Le a Sogn te J PLAY tee? Tt. oF kre ae x ae ae? “ra asthe ~s fo arabe = <0 
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‘Telephone tise Tm Lelephone fr 
. Your rdvertisement to 4330 B. B, 


Yous advertisement to 4830 B. B. | , | Bi 
or, if preferred, a representative | , or, if preferred, a representative 
: .- : me | | will call to discuss advertising 


will call to discuss advertising 
J.N. McMINN | seas a | 
Reel Estate. Special Notice to Trustees 


Investments ANE 
Ee Ee ” OR OTHERS OWNING NON-PRODUCT (VE 


a Specialty . 


ip eetys REAL ESTATE 


- i ae F OR E X CHANG E-—Several desirable Investment Pocaiie varying from 
| Established 1836. Dato tear” 1834. | $50, 000 to $500, 000. 


Telephone, Oxfor 


ms FARQUITAR’S soxs 
Te UA Ser W*. J. MCDONALD 


Slate, Gravel and Metal Roofing. \ 
Gutters, Conductors and Skylights. 


rien all binde of ronda, | 95 Milk Street; Boston, Mass 
. r ? : 


DEALERS in ROOFING MATERIALS. 
Office 20 East Street, Boston, Mass, 


-_-_-_ 


oe 
a 


A 


; “RANKELEY PARK | Soe 
This beautiful estate comprising at least 30,000 feet of land and the above house of 13 rooms, 3 baths, 7 fireplaces, electric LE “ASS O/ C OLS 


lights, direct and indirect steam heat, state roof, granolithic piazzas and terrace, all giuss German plate —in a word, a thoroughly - acces 

up-to-date mansion house; will be sold at cost to build, together with the desired amount of land. . RBG Oe a 
f ot s : 

4 = is i - IAI O IR IE 


We are now selling in Rangeley lots of We will build single houses to suit pur- The supply is limited! The demand unlimited. We own all the | 
desired size under suitable restrictions, at chasers on desired lots, payments to be}||| desirable restricted North Shore Properties. i PRIVATE COUNTRY ESTATES - 


popular prices. i made as rent. NOT eat tat 
| . vs : . : : suburban, bu oyond ‘Sunday excursions and the 100 
WINCHES TER $10,000 BARGAIN lL uttle Nahant, Point of Fines, feet plot propositions; whore the Beaeh' is Natural and the Surf 
am eae : : : ‘ Bathing is clean and fine, where the Woods have the original 

8 oo oe ee RE eS : \ Wy inthrop Highlands charm, untouched by man, and present to you pictures long to | 
a | | a be remembered. Es states now there, and occupied by their owners, 
range in size from 3 deres to more than 100 acres each. Men 
living there are able to attend to business in New York daily if 

: they do not have to punch time clocks at their office. 
LA NC ST E | At present I have several fine places to offer, some with large 
’ A R and M | a | and beautiful houses and 10 or more acres of land, others with 
; | houses as beautiful in every detail, only smaller and. with less 
10T TREMONT STR KET, 3OSTON | ground—also most ideal building sites commanding gorgeous 
i | views of cross country and sound +for miles. 

‘* Purity is the first foundation of a happy home.” Here every 
= environment about the house is naturally pure —the open shore, 
| the air, the water, etc. For further particulars, call or address 


The Ideal Location in Boston 


Past H © M E S a el MEDISURY 


Room 38, St.. New York City 


Now is the time to buy either for investment or a summer home. 
Write, call or phone 
, . 


. : rhest grade plumbings 6 
ces.” First floor finished in quartered oak with quartered oak foors.. Second tie ce: « Signa dy h: ardwood floors. Ele- High elevation, dry ground, little grading required 


fireplaces. First floor finished in quartered oak with quartered oak floors. Second floor 

ant new decorations; together with about 20,000 feet of high land commanding extensive view of valley. . The whole ea in as land is nearly level. It overlooks Jamaica 
est of condition. It is without exception the best value offered in W nchester, the property Being worth today at least $16,000. Park. Jamaica Pond, covering 65 acres, in 
view of this land. South Huntington 


SEWALL E. NEWMAN alg ore Ty 


this estate, Elevated and Centre 


This land restrict- 


Kimball Building, 18 Tremont Street [fl sor me wine ZOO Houtman | | a 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tel. 2927 Fort Hill t1i- W Winchester N. Y., N. H. & H. B. R. Seven terra cotta heuses 


— Station now being constructed. Come 
and see the ideal house of the 20th 


- Century. Houses and lots for sale, and , Ow 
will build to suit purchaser. Deep loam W ring to the rap: :d increase of cur business in the’ Back 
and gravel cover this Jjand—no damp cellars Bay District, we have found it nec essary to open an Ofiice at 


‘ | 
HEADING REAL ESTA | ae ganzaemen zoe operce || * 7 ayn Pith 
| WE HAVE LISTED AT OUR OFFIC2 For plans, terms and prices, apply to 
very desirable piece o OD for sal 
K : | rv" ry a in thi is, I rol ‘comfortable SA M UJ E 4 .* WI L dD F | 565 Boylston Stree 2 Copley Square 
3 " automobile always in readiness 
: A ack to ianmect either housed or 20d. where we rage (og un a corps of competent representatives 
\ ymeone ‘ ce & A | 
Walter K, Badger, Reading Square, Reading, Mass, iin Matragade Sens Oe Tel. 2377 W. Tam. | for the more efficient piper orb of our business as Brokers 
| | | and Agents of 


to visit our office to make appoint ments ; ; 
in advance by telephoning Winchester a iy’ Perkins Street rs te Jamaica Plain 


2-1, or evenin rs Winchester 264-6. { | , 
Among the many properties Heted with Real Estate Mortgages and Insurance 


Largest office in Reading, fine residences, desirable building ania, the Many Dre 
iets ARNE Aleatry estates | i ieaanie COMPLETION Especial attention being ivan’ to the carea.and management of 


North Readi d nding country’ property especiall ee ee ans - § : , ‘ property. 
Co + AD? Tk } . e ig % ‘4 e 
oo Qo ot ie B tee oo gael . cae devine Saree tote “ae The same methods which have gained for our firm its high 


. ° erected, having large living room, 27x15, 
Partial list that you can save mohey on if bought this fall. dining room, kite ek ane barge: pall ‘on RA Y N / U) N | iBy S reputation during the past 16 years will be used at the Back 
My) | ower floor; ir g i , B Offi it d a 
r ‘ . “2 , . ith firepl len and modern bath on a ice, with the addition of all up-to- ate meth 
I will meet you at Reading station with my new touring car ad Maar, ane etmmber bevink 1ave- y : » wit S ac . aa to thods which 
ee re tate’ aie wat bave may be necessary in orcer to keep the office at the highest 
as hot water point of efficiency. 


every convenience, such 


at any time  ssies may’ telephone Reading "12s. | heat, gas range, instantaneous gas water 


1 ACRE, 7 ROOMS, OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, open fireplaces.$1700 | siso large sleeping porch poxe7, beth of Largest Real kistate (iii Ice in \ iddlesex E. TI. REDMOND & CO. 


whieh are glassed and screened; 


1 ACRE, ROOMS, COLONIAL HOUSE | stands on over 15,000 square feet land, . = 
9 ROOM HOUSE READING HIGHLANDS, all improvements. .$2800 || on which are many fine oak trees; beau- ‘Oln 85 DEVONSHIRE ST. 965 BOYLSTON ST., COPLEY SQ. 
“10 ROOM HOUSE, alf nprovemats Figg + 94500 ee ee ees (, ly Tel. Back Bay £558. 
WEST SIDE 


NEW CEMENT HOUSE, thoroughly modern................. -$4500 | cited aut te pena Melee het. 
80 ACRE FARM DE civdats acct. 82000 combination heat, hardwood floors; over 


15,000 square feet land, convenient loca- 


$7 ACRE FARM, plenty of fruit wes 4 pecgechint pag Bem : j 
113 ACRE FARM, all equipped and stocked 20 head.... a th a. Seabee: Conssibolinn Cambridge - Somerville Arlington 
276 ACRE FARM f is | VERY eT een ao a The Watertown : Belmont Waverle 
v a OUSE, 0 s, two ti 18,’ ho 
BUNGALOW LOTS; good pine snd oak growth, por acre Water heat, three Hreplaces, Iwinteroor y 
— and dining sages beamed Hcrtssiee gem - ' 
- hogany finish, den in quarter oak, - ' ' 
st floc d birch fi Ss, - if. 

5] |] stele Clowete™ nictn porch 13.00 RENTING _ SELLING INSURANCE 

feet land; price $14,009; $5000 yong Mi . 


Brookline: Bar oains j in n Suites 10 Let East Side—Nearing Completion ||| CENTRAL BLDG. CENTRAL &Q., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


OUSES at moderate cost being erected ||| CENTRAL BLDG. DAVIS SQ.. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


ee SS —EE 


BEAUTIFUL CO RNER = a aia of S large sunny rooms and + aiaiias : te 
baths, overlooking Beacon Street’ Boulevard. Very well planned. Every room piggies ee a Vane eeemee 
light. Will sacrifice rent. SAVAGE. ais “a rp a nd bath on second; 4 

NEA R LONGWOOD STATION—Seven-reoom apartments. All rooms Jarge, posi eevee’ tt arti heat ; fireplace; 
light and sunny, Large baek yerandas overlooking Park. Closet room a feature. BES eo hing?’ email paned glass Jaare 
Location best. Rent $50 to $70. SAVAGE, te Et “e" in i vit : om con dining 

BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED—Corner build‘ng, just off Beacon St., high abe “ys Ki at to 1 d an air of 
location, suites contain from 3 to 7 rooms and bath and are finished in the room ten¢ ig "ons ie attradtive 
latest and most artistic manner. Rents S40 to $60. SAVAGE. =P es 4g . font i hal rrice 85500; 

NEAR BEACONSFIELD HOTEL—Best-planned and finished suites in ghee nen yee: ype Aan ane Fi gir sc 

> outhern exposure. Near both train an one 
Se ey at a ea so abs : SAVAGE. ticulars furnished upon application. 
+ ABERDEEN—NEAR RESERVOIR- -Suites of 7 rooms, back verandas. Just off ° 
Beacon Street. Only tavo families in cach house. Private entrance to tach apart- Edward T Harrin fon. C0 
ment. Only apart ts of kind in neighborhood. got ~ of . e VAGE, ' , 

EXCEPTION VALUE—Suites 4 and 5 rooms and bath. Steam heat, con- : : 
tinuous hot water aie janitor service furnished. Only apurtments on Beacon 4 Common Street, Winchester 
AGE. ; 


Street for $35. SAY 
As the above apartments are in buildings of which I have charge, first-class 


Janitor service, steam heat and continuovs hot water can be assured. Owing 
“to the lateness of the season reasonable offers w ili be oaeae for them. 


3 = Mortgages LEGG & FELAL LE: 


‘ 1331. Beacon Street, Coolidge’s ied, ‘Brookline. . ee . 
: fisher Hill 
| PIONEER REALTY COMPANY |) Brootiine ||L___TteNonewso mam | J/60 State Street — - -_ Boston 


M. A. MARSHALL, Mer. , 

YT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA ‘ lates’ plazzas, surrounded by beautiful RE NDING. 1- Rebs poultr fare, apples, 

(The Gateway to the Everglades) The ideal site of the suburban NEW HAMPSHIRE. shade; stock barn, 20 tie-ups, wagon shed | pears, peaches and small uits for home 

L WE HANDLE ALL KINDS OF REAL ESTATE, TOWN AND COUNTRY ‘ et os eas cies a 10 ate ee “aa an Ay Boe wits painted an. oe: 

; : 3 : , , ‘ . and engine, acksm shop w ooly, | Select neighborboo going for . 
PROPERTY, IMPROV Poe soe MAAC ARS district. A rare combination of Farms, Country Homes, City Properties poultry. house 36x72s. price includes 7 fine} See LEGG & HALL, Fer st. 

\ . : ] No exaggeration here in seuaias to prices} © For Sale. Send for. free circular. Per ipti bene, 3 hogs, farming sinon rpg EE HOME sittated In one hyd the 
thilz } } ‘ ee ae eee es es ons, y erops;. akes | finest residential to uth of Boston, 7-~° 
accessibility, seclusion, attractive or returns of land. I desire to retire from|, RAY H ARRIS PERKINS. AGENCY, pipe #) aoie haves, brake causa: Rabinsias annie 


ig. 
. “Details LEGG & HALE, 60 State st. town water, hot Water héfft, cemented cel- 
oe eal We A lar, stable, henhouses, fruit for ome. use,. 


WANTED —To | w fartaoatt Nag Ay vid! || homes, best of schools and low 

0 ets. pahip ern tarm ’ er - : 

; ind e 4 errac e proposi tions; "udvertieing iuaedauce fen: y | : ¢ ; sais ed for oultry aptteot five fully NEW MEXICO RANCH FOR SALE... “WAN D—Carpenter, mason or painter 16,000 sq. ft. of land; only 2 minutes to 
dered ; satisfied customers every southern prices. Carefully restricted Suita tare bro S, some chickens, . horsé, FOR SALE—S800 acres, ranch in Pecos to look.at this new 6-room house, hardwood sith ything; price reduced to $2149, 

paete: vite fer meres, YUE, Jackson- buggy, wagon, implements, good vell, Valley, 6‘mites from Lakewood, on A., ‘tf. | Seen iaeabing: electtie lights, eres LEGG «HALL, 0 State sae Vil 

engine and’tauk, 4-room house and|/& 8. F. Ry. Patented water right. 65 live town, lats of work; owner will sell for] jage farm of 34 acres. i actes nating eh d 


; ville, Fla. 6 
against apartment houses and all || | H. 
7 t year, } acres oped ear-old le trees; 5 acres of Be mah. 
REAL ESTATE IN KANSAS furniture if desired. My returns. Jas ry , $2800, 200 cash, balance: ae: rent. dtillage. estimated $1000 worth ef -thmbec...c a 
Marblehead M ASS. 1800. My price ts $4500, $3300 cash, bal-|-peach pears, acres alfalfa, 2-story. “Deta LEGG -& HALL, 60 tate at. zt caving apple trees, sold $150 worth “ot ae 


, 
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ROBERT M. MOLINEUX 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Real Estate 
: Insurance 


BUY THIS PRETTY HOME 


Why pay rent when you can own an 8-room house, modern improvements, situated 
in Reading, convenient to church, schools and stores, 3 minutes from steam road and 
near to electrics, for $2400? $100 down, balance in monthly payments of $25. 


- J. B. LEWIS, 101 Tremont Styeet, BOSTON 
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Improved and unimproved corn, wheat and objectionable features. Onli in 191%. Also 5 16 or 20 acres of stone Br - Teams, farming. implements, 
alfalfa lands. /8. L, THOMAS, Washing- a i 30, 9 - . , it this season; land level’and free from 
g fuff bearing peaches~and apricots, small <a ress. Az DatiackalA 525. Ai st.,) 115-ACRB - ANDOV EE FARM, . 60_ acres Si dll r ae. two lakwe- potide; fine well 


MG i ae MS, 8 paths, electric lig hts. ser-| ton, Ill. fifteen minutes , from. South pouee and potas domestic water; price is Little se Ark, pede! SHEE jqowing, eed one Ot hs of +k Water: cottage house of | 
‘ Hy Pee yf 


with bath and Sigeee ts lights, CONCORD. [ASSACHUSETTS per acre, % cash, balance. Tong. time. nha Mee 
ae land, fruit trees; hotise/ Real Estate for Sale and Houses. to Rent. Terminal nial near Beacon street Aino. 10 sscre acres ae FOR. ALE—Lots a: aa of t atrawbern 
bal | rerme a cies reas 1p 


vit ituated top of hill "commands excellent | ERASTUS H. SMITII. pete erie 


Wh. ev ocean; will rent to ‘+Also 94 
. fab oft Are cheat from May 1, WOLLASTON REAL ESTATE for sale electrics. © P lans » -and prices of. fine pomping n nae lt ae 


to. aie w, ee price ey. Apply and to let. “de Mh gata & .CO, 78). John D. aerate to fake street, 


ij tons rs) 
reed ma 


Beale. St., near 


bo 
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One insertion 12c a line; three or 
more insertions, 10c a line. No 
Answers may be sent to New York Office, 2092- 2093 Metropolitan Bldg., 1 Madison Ave., or Chicago Office, 750 People’s “ Bldg, Michigan Ave. and Adams St. PeMeMe eae MeN tedt tte Sette StS 
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AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES | 


NEW ENGLAND MOTORCYCLE 
& BICYCLE C0. 


F, HALLIDAY, Mgr. 
i 


AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


New Automobile Bodtes 


Limousine, Touring, Runabout and Truck 


‘Bods Built and Repatred 


All styles of tops, slip linings and dust covers made to order. Special attention given 
to painting and varnishing. Auxiliary seats furnished and attached to any car. A few 
used limousine bodies to fit Packard and other makes of | cars. Only the best workmen 
employed; satisfaction ws ee 


AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES. AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


HOTELS 
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Motorcyles and Bicycles 


~ 


Automobile Tires 


178 Columbus Avenue, 
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Boston, Mass. 
Back at the Old Stand : snes staraesett 


PERCY FORD has reopened THR FRED te LO (7D C’'O. 


his store at 226 Columbus 
COR. LANSDOWNE AND FRANKLIN STS., CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: 


Avenue with a complete line 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


eck a, 


<F 


of automebile accessories. 
Your vaseoigag™ " Pe gcc 
Best Prices, Goods, 
Quick Service. 


TELEPHONE _ : 


The HENLEY-KIMBALL UU. 


Used Car Department 
898 BOYLSTON STREET 


SS 
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236 TREMONT | 
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HERE IS 


bsolute Protection 
FROM BACK FIRING . 


See 


HOW 


The Boston Safety Crank is the Crank 
Without the Kick. 

Our design is such that all that is neces- 

sary is to remove the old crank and re- 

place with the Boston Safety Crank. 


PRICE $15.00 


In ordering’please state name, model and 
year of motor..Is guaranteed for iife of 
ear. If not Satisfactory money will be re- 
funded on return of goods in 30 days. 


Write for territory. 


For Automobiles and Motor Boats 
The Boston Safety Crank Co. 


585 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Crank Without the Kick 
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COPLEY: SQUARE, BOSTON 


J C,-A. GLEASON L 


OLDS ROADSTER. Magneto, two rumble seats, top, windshield, speedom- 


eter. Fine running condition. 


SELDON. 5-PASSENGER TOURING CAR, “1910. 
a first-class family car, and will prove auntirely "satisfactory. 
price. 


Fully equipped. This car is 
Will sell at very low 


$300.00 CASH and two small monthly payments will buy 1910 Overland Demi- 
Tonneau. The car is in Al condition, including paint and tires. 


1910 MAXWELL TOURING CAR. This car has been very cnsereles used and 
shows it. Nickel trimmings and complete equipment. 


CSOLE 


HOTEL 
BOW DO 


§ Bowdoin Street 
BOSTON 


Rooms single or en suite, with bath. 
Single, 75c., $1.00,. $1.50. 


Cars pass hotel to stations, theaters 
and shopping district. Homelike and 
clean. Special weekly rates. 


SAMUEL B. DEANE, Proprietor. 


DOG HS OOO OOLE LOO OC OOO BE SOIS 


1909 CABILLAC, in first-class condition and a big bargain. Car is fully 
equipped and all ready to run, without a cent of expense outside purchase price. 


1809 ELMORE 3-PASSENGER ROADSTER. funs as quietly and sweetly as 
when new, and is in first-class condition throughout. Terms to suit. 


clock, extra tire 


1911 CHALMERS. New tires, top, windshield, speedometer, 
and is practi- 


and tire irons, and seat covers. Car has been used very carefully 
cally good as new. Total cost $2200.00. Must be sold. 


r 


1912 HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
y, 


MAXWIELIL USED CAIS 


It is a fact that statistics compiled by the Secretary of State of 
New York show that over 91% of all Maxwell cars registered in that 


Cuts the Time and the Coa Wy 


A good motorcycie will do the road work of three horses 
at a small fraction of the upkeep cost of one. This 
is no idle talk—R. F. D. Carriers and Telephone 
men have proven it. It is significant and there are 

more 


state in 1905 are reregistered in 1911. 
To a prospective purchaser of a used car this should be conclusive ~ 


xt 
aa 


evidence. No other-car shows such a high percentage. 
We have a few used cars for sale at very moderate prices, and they 


UNITED MOTOR BOSTON CO. 


100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
in use in the country than any other kind. It 
means that they are reliable. 
We would like to show you what a me 


F i. ean do for you. 
MOTORCYCLES, EASY TERMS— Brey make new, and second, hand, $29 


Twin indiaz, $65; a 1911 M.M. magneto, $69. Every machine in perfect running 
order #«nd guaranteed for one year. Shipment upon receipt of first payment, Free 
trial allowed. 't¥Yrite far price list of 159 machines. Agents wanted for unoccu- 
pied territory. Willtrade. HARLEY-DAVIDSON and FLANDERS Kepresentatives. 


BOYD MOTOR CQ. 
27 STANHOPE STREET, 


RIVERBANK COURT, 
Cambridge End of Harvard Bridg 
Hotel situated on the boulevard along the banks of ‘the Charles River, on the 
Cambridge side, and its location is one of the finest in the world. It contains 135 
suites of one, two and three rooms each, all with bath. The Cafe, with seating capa- 
city of 250, gts snintained on the European plan. A _ large 5 yy hears or Dutch 


room, can be musicales or dan 
WILLIAM W. eee ty: count MOTEL 00. 


gaged for sarees. dinner dances, 
“DAVI 5, Mgr 


‘Dana C. Hanchett, Jr. 


‘GENERAL MACHINIST 


LL Ley 
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FOR RENT—High class 
apartments, new, modern, 
artistic; lobby, sun room; 
hot and cold water, steam 
heat; private baths; tele- 
phones; laundry and jani- 
tor service furnished; 
delightfully located, upper 
State street. ° 


“The Brackett” 


or 


Tinsmith Tel. B. B. 


W. H. BROWN 


EXPERT 
Radiator Repairer 


THE COOLIDGE 


SEWALL AVENUE AND STEARNS ROAD 


BROOKLIN E 


(Near Coolidge Corner) 


Boston 


—————_ 


Automobile Parts Made and 
Repaired 


“THE BEST” Tire Chains—All sizes in 
Stock at Wholesale or Retail 


Valve Adjusting Nuts for FORD CARS 


25 CAMBRIA STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone B. B. 3446-3 


FRED ALLEN 


= 3 : | “sae Automobile Overhauling 
~ AUTOMOBILES 1 AND SUPPLIES AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES a ae 


General Repairing 


AUTOMOBILE LIGHTING 1 ears! perience 


The Safest, Cleanest and Most Convenient Method Is with Electricity © REAR 245 COLUMBUS AVE. 


os te hd 99 u 7 4 GF Ss 
! APLCO SYSTEM ARE THE OLDEST AND BEST. Tel. ‘Tremont $80. 


LET U3 QUOTE PRICES. 


IT IS NO LONGER A SIGN 


of sportsmanship to drive a shabby car, any more than it indicates genius 
to go with neglected shoes. Don’t let your autcemobile go through the 
Winter to be varnished in the Spring. The time to varnish is when the 
lustre begins to go. Varnish not only keeps your car presentable but protects 
the paint; and if you use 


OV. Ala 


WAT EEINTIES 
Trade-Mark 
in three days you can have your car ready for the road, with two coats of 
varnish. U-AUTO-VARNISH can be applied with cheese- cloth, by anybody, 
and car running within twenty-four hours from the finish of last coat. Your 
“handy man” can varnish with our product, or we will do the-work for you 
at our Renewing Shop from $10. 00 to $25.00, according to size of ear and 
condition as to “touching up.” If you do the work, the expense will be 
covered with from $2.00 to $5:00 according to size of car. Communicate 
with us, and we will be glad to give you estimates with no obligation on . 


_ your part. 


Served by four trolley lines and the Longwood station of the 
Boston & Albany Road, this well-known hotel offers a delightful 
home in Boston’s celebrated suburb. 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath and long distance telephone, furnished 
or unfurnished, may be taken by lease or at transient rates. 


kK 


Mud Guards made and re- 
paired. All kinds of sheet 
metal work, tanks, lamps, 
tool boxes, ‘drip pans, etc, 


20 CAMBRIA STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN PLAN CAFE. j 


Superior Cuisine and Service Guaranteed 
. P. F. Brine, Mer. 


Tel. Brookline 2740 


REBUILT 


THOMAS CARS 


ONE year’s work usually tells the 
Story of the difference in construction 
between a high grade, high priced and 
high powered car and those built to sell 
at a low first cost. The strain of gear 
shifting, the jar of road shocks, and the 
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‘Miss Jane IE. Rankin 


ROOMS “TABLE BOARD 
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122 West 71st St. 
.. NEW YORK... 
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FURNISHED 
ROOMS 


. Single and ee gre 
ing, large and al 
beautiful outlook, 
steam heat, “shower 

batha; cafe in build- 
ing. References. 
$2 to $5 Per Week. 


706 Huntington AV. | 


Helvetia 
Chambers 


elderly lady or gentleman, where they can 
haye every home comfort. Tel. 


74 Cedar st.—Nicely fur- 


ROXBURY, 
and board, for 


nished, well "heated room, 
Rox. 2195-4. 


ROXBURY, 74 Cedar st.—Two well fur- 
- nished- connecting rooms; heated ; very at- 
Fy tractive: in locality. Tel. Rox, 2195-4. 


Back BAY, 169 St. Botolph eneg pe 
f up one fii 


' e itt Lor zh 


Fur. rm. mod , cony., suit- 
ult, blo k fr om S. ave. 
SHAL 2a sr 
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. fire’ . = 
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Beverly Bratton. oe 


55 STANHOPE STREET 


The Charles A. Jackson Co. 


N. E. Distributors for APPLE ELECTRIC CO., Dayton, O 


Tel. Tremont 646 


pe PORE. 2 > SEIS Peat 
EXCLUSIVE IN BROOKLINE 
Private Family Boarding House 


FINE ROOMS. 3 ain er gk ABLE. 
78 CYPRESS AND 2 WELLINGTON STS. 
Near steam and electrics. Tel. 1199-M. 


BACK BAY ROOMING HOUSE 


VERY nicely furnished; sell much below 
value; good reasons. Address L 32. Monitor. 


DORCHESTER—388 Greenbrier st. ; three 
nicely furnished rooms, singly or en suite; 


call evenings or mornings before 9. 


ELDERLY PERSONS or. those gt Sow 
for yery comfortable home with good foo 
and eare, may hear of such by writing 
MRS. CLARA C. RUSSELL, Lancuster, 
Mass. References. 


NEWBURY ST., 9 — Overlooking Public 
Garden, lovely fur. rooms; hot and cold 
water ; tel.; open fireplaces; ref. 


BACK BAY, 27-29-81 St. Botolph St.— 
Houses thoroughly renovated and furn. new 
througheut; front parlor, side and sq. rms.; 

wk. up; 2 baths, op. pl’b,, con h. w., tel. 


ROOMS—BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


JxROOKLYN, 246 Rugby —8 beautiful 
suite or sin ly; priv. detached house; 
aa near 


__ BOARD AND ROOMS- 
oa ya a oa 


fol nn 
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peoinied, Pad ian, of “be & be able he - age 
3} ¥ 
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BOARD AND ROOMS—NEW YORK 


“WEST 16 1618T ST... “5e0—Ce onvenient sub- 
way and elevated; near Riverside Drive: 
private house; double rooms; piano; good 
table board; $8 week; gentlemen »re- 
ferred. I. B. Teléphoue Audubon 7399. 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, 371—Single and 
double rooms; table board; dining room 
top floor; elevator service, ‘A. K. DICK. 


ROOMS—N EW YORK 


Oe ll et 


74 WEST 92D “STREET 
Two se jatge rooms, double and single. 
DENISO! 


oA 


TO LET—Newly furnished rooms; mod- 
ern; single or en suite; |. c. and surface 
en ata pies ae very reasonable to religble 
persons 
Chicago ; Douglas e084, 

~ FOR RENT—Three front rooms, 
or en suite; pete es fine ern.- 
conveniences. HEALY, 6439. "ye effer- 
son av., Stawag M072. 


SITUATION WANTED—PITTSBURGH 


single 


WAN NTED—Position as bookkeeper by). 


exberu young te gaol ; i. take entire 


Hg he est bide. Pitta inten: Pa: 


OWMAN, 3612 Lake ayv., |. 


McDonald Rubber Co. 


G. J. McDonald, Mgr. 


Vulcanizing, Tires 
and Supplies 


18A Tennyson St., Boston,Mass. 
Rear of Motor Mart. Tel. 668 Tremont. 


H. KRAEGE . 


195 Pleasant St.. near Motor Mart, 
* AUTOMOBILE REPAIRER. - 


-RadiatorRepairing a Specialty 


MANUFACTURING and repairing of all 
kinds of sheet metal work, tanks, mud 
guards, igneee tool boxes, drip pans, ete. 
Tel. Ox. 2765 R. 


TIRE VULCANIZING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR INNER SHOES. 
Call and see our fine stock of new and 
GOOD second-hand Shoes and Tubes, Re- 
pairs fully GUARANTEED. . 
HUB VULCANIZING CQ., 
rel. Tremont 543-W. 194 Columbus Ave. 


: AUTOMOBILE “i 
aahes. and Lamp r 


nd. cops ee ie on ot 
shie asses put in 


a 


Spring delivery. 


<< 


stress of brake work begin to tell on 
the cheaper cars. Therefore the logical 
deduction is that for the man who 
wants a thoroughly dependable car ata 
moderate price the very “best buy” is a 
high-grade used car that has been re- 
built in the factory where it was orig- 
inally made. 

We have a few four and six-cylinder 
cars, 1908, 1909 and 1910 models, some 
priced as low as $1000. These cars 
should not be confused with the ordi- 
nary ‘‘second-hand”’ proposition, as in 
the rebuilding all parts which show the 
slightest wear are replaced by new 
ones. If you want a car for real work, 
write us and we will send you special 
bulletins. deseriptive of rebuilt cars we 
have on hand. 

For reasonable payment we wil! hold 
one of these cars for you for early 


Used Car Department 


THOMAS MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 
915 Boylston Street 


U-AUTO-VARNISH AGENCY, 218 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 


Telephone Tremont 410 


High Grade Tire Repairing 
RETREADING A SPECFALTY 


What is the condition of your tires? Have you any 
cases or tubes on hand that you would like examined 
as to what is best to do with them? Upon receipt of 
a card or telephone we will call and go over them 
with you at your convenience. 

Our plant is nny equipped for work of this kind, 
and alt work is done by experienced men and fully 
guaranteed. We solicit your patronage. 


Lat and G. L. Atwood & Co. 
18 BOWKER ST. BOSTON 


Tel. 1540 Haymarket. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1835. | os sRIDGE 446. 


-CambridgeCoachCompany 


CHARLES H we x 
85-88 CHURCH ST., CAMB qIpOn, 3 MASS. 


First-Class oa and. Automobile Service a ~- 
) AUTO CABS. - oo 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MASS., WEDNESDAY, ‘NOVEMBER 29, 1911 
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Answers may be sent to New York Office, 2092-2093 Metropolitan Bldg., 1 Madison Ave., or Chicago Office, 750 People’s Gas Bldg, Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 
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Back Bay, or, if preferred, a rep- c 
resentative will call on you to ; 
‘* discuss advertising 
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$2.00 COMBINATION : 


Grasshopper, 


$3.00 COMBINATION : 


Alligator, TVelican, 


Crow, 
Jumping Jack and LButec. 


Crow, 
Grasshopper and Rutec. 


At your dealers Or sent express paid on receipt of price. A 


DUX TOY GO., Concord, N. H. " 


AUTOMATIC, MOVING, VERY DURABLE, 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
FOR CONVENIENCE WE HAVE MADE UP FOUR COMBINATIONS 


“| $4.00 COMBINATION : : 
Hen, 


Pelican, Rabbit, | 


pe 


| 
Rabbit, Frog, 


$5. 00 COMBINAT LION : 


Alligator, 
Pelican, 
and Crow. 


‘e issue a catalogue which we will send 


Pelican, Alligator, Grasshop- 


Crow and Doz. 


Frog, 
r, Rabbit, 


Rabbit, 
Acrobat 


Hen, Frog, 
Dos, Butee, 


Rooster, 
Grasshopper, 


ddress Dept. D. 
request, 


to you on 


BOOKS| 


“BOOKS ag 


BOOKS 


By Hoffmann. 


In American Carbon. Size: 
width, 11 inches; length, 21 inches. 
Price of Picture, 50 cents each. 
Sent prepaid. 


C, 


Walks and W 


and New 


REVISED EDITION containing all the 


Vords and Wor 


Printed in large tvpe, 


alt 7 limp, conv enient for pocket. 


o1 50 0 the book. 


MORTIMER 


54 KENT STREET, 


black leather 


BROOKLINE. MASS., U. S. A. 


S Oi JUST 


SAVINES 


SOL Jesus 


bn 1d ing, 


Price 


Sent prepaid. 


McCLINTOCK 


__.. APARTMENTS TO LET 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


Undercliff Terrace Apartments, ‘aa. se Hids., Mass. 


The largest apartment house in New England, constructed of Fire Proof Terra Cotta Tile and with 


80 Trains a sak 


all modern ;improvenients 


APARTMENTS READY JANUARY FIRST. 


Express Service—16 Min. 


pith 


fach suite has six 


larze’ outside 


rooms, 


rounded by beautiful lawn, shrubbery, flower beds, and tennis court. 


WILLIAM N. 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS. 


‘FOLSOM, 


with bath, sleeping porch, 


ee Sipe 


Site 
. 


maid’s room and storeroom. Sur- 
Billiard room, social hall, etc., etc. 


Agent 


Phone 726-R Melrose. | 


401-3 FRANKLIN STREET, 


536 Commonwea 


Just completed. 
N. E. Teléphone in each suite. 
Leases begin Nov. 1. 
MAN, B. B. 5029 J. 


The eat es View 


A few choice suites of 2, 3 and 4 rooms 
Fine view of Park and River. 
Klectric Elevator, Vacuum cleaning system. 
Apply on Premises or Telephone DAVIS & SHER- 


Junction of 
Beacon St. 


h Ave. 


with Baths 


All modern improvements. 


and Kitchenettes. 


(28 


TO LET 

CORNER OF ST. MARY’S STREET 

(15 Minutes from Park Street Subwa,) 

New one, two and three room suites, 
extra. large rooms, with bath and Kitch- 
enette. Electric Elevator and all mod- 
ern improvements. © 

Ready .for occupancy December ist, 


7 og Apply on aay premises. 


a ARLINGTON m nousrs. 3 TO LET 


. XOVIGN T 
Tk = WESTLAND 
4 4 
New two and three room 
Suites, Bath and Kitchenette 
Modern ip every way, ~hardwood 
floors, open pluinbing, electric lights, 


covtinrers hot water, steam heat, ele- 
trator and janitor service. 


2 Westland Ave., cor. Massa- 
chusetts. Ave. 


Apply t* Janitor on premises. or 
Wilknms & Bangs, 18 Tremont st. 


P 
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HOUSES FOR RENT 
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THE MARLBOROUGH 
416 Marlborough St. 


Apartments of seven rooms $1200 to 
$1400. 


THE ILKLEY 
176-8 Huntington Ave. 


Apartments of eight large, tright 


4+ rooms, $850 to $1200. 


——--—_-— 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS 
Cor. Srna yy und Hunting- 
ton Aves. 


Desirable offices and studios. 


69 Gainsborough Street 


Apartments of five and six rooms, $600 
to $800. 


Appiy on the premises or to 


Edward... Peirce 


10 BROAD ST., eas he) 


SMALL SUITES - 


PSPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE—3 rooms 
and bath, ga pitor and Sahar ‘ad Suh 
ep ee lig eF Rapp cast hee Ee to 


yg Ry e a Shes, side: ast ie, pt "4 #4 


| Pinno 


bi 
'm 


y| rooms, 
prentals. 
or TRUSTEE, 


DESKS 
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Desks of Ouality 
x 


MODERATE PRICES 
Tables, Chairs, F iling | Dev ices 
H. L. STEARNS DESK CO. 
$5-87-89 PQ@RTLAND ST. 
Hay °680-2€81 


Phone: ymarket 


“POST CARDS ~ 


~LPL 


A SPECIAL 
THANKSGIVING OFFER 


A Booklet containing thirty-two photo 
reproductions in —— of Niagara ‘Falls. 
Cover in burned ather effect, showing 
the sturdy iaitie overlooking the most 
historic falls in the word. Grer thirty 
thousand sold in the past eig tes 
Price 10 cents per copy 
nddress. Aiso a heantitel 
taining twenty-two views 
Falls in colors; over three 
sand solid in past five years. 
copy 10 cents, six copies 50 cents, 
copies $1,009. ’ 
THE SIMPLICITY 


ad 


hundred 
Price 
twelve 


CO., Publishers, 
Mich. 


aud Ynd 


LIAMS | | 
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‘ih 


Grand Rapids, 


HAIRDRESSING = 


V,, Bruno 
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Champaign and Urbana, IIl., Classified 


AUC TIONEER 


Ww. oO. PERRY, ” huetionser. 

Live stock, real estate and merchandise 
_ Sales made anywhere. URBANA, ILL. | 
BILL POSTING 

THE A. E. PRICE 

Signs, Bill Posting, Distributing. 

51 Market St., Champaign, Ill. 

_ We make a specialty of church signs. _ 


__ BOOKS 


AGENTS CAN MAKE G00) MONEY 


Only one live agent Will be allotted each 
town to introduce the new Cross-Reference 
Bible. Just off. the press. Write for full 
information, giving references. Address 
CROSS-RETERENCE BIBLE CO., 16 North 
Nell St., C hampaign, Ti. 


oe BU ILDING MATERIAL | 


ee 
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CcoO., 


APPA PPP PLL 


The Alexander Lumber (0. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Lumber—Glass—Millwork 
R. S. BASSETT, Local and District Mer. 


CHINA 


WANTED—-I have in my studie. 
| White st., Champaign, H., 2 full line of 
hand decoratcd, also undecorated, china to 
sell, suitable for Xmas nnd wedding gifts 
Classes daily. Firing twice a week. MMS. 
CLIFVPORD H. LLOYDE. 


Am 


242 2 We 


| 


CONTRACTORS 


“ENG L ISH E. C. ENGLISH 


ENGLISH BROTHERS 


STREET 
Theat re) 


TON, MASS. 


REMONT 


(Over Tremont 
CUTTING p 
SHAVING ssa 


Etat Demestuce fae : 
? TTm%! | ~. @enunyer ix alah 
LA i ivi Cs Sims 2 SAY WG ms 


COPLEY SQUARE UOTEL 


fra OUR NEW 
} DEPARTMENT. 
“el. PgRy ia BB. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


JAM FRANKLIN HALL 


Books : dite d. L Xubtinationus and investi- 
gutions nducted with the utmost cure 


nnd éGiciency 
“ry ) 7. wr 
STREEL 


Koston, Mass. 


WIL! 


Cele! 


3 SLATE 
Exchange Luilding, 


PIANO TUNING 


a 


4 airing. hig Mont- 
Fore S004-T. 
AND PATRI 
SVITH. 
ELLINOIS. 


Tnning 
Clair ave., St. 
PIANO TUSMING 
Ric HARD 
DA N \ iLLk, 


FINANCIAL 


Wik Grade VDarties 

sell our choice 6 p.c. farm apd city 
mortgages, tiood com. allowed. Long, 
successful exp. INTERSTATE SE- 
CURITIES CoO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Want High 


ST ORE PIXTURES FOR SALE 


GROC ERS, 


All kinds ‘ikare fixtures, refrigerators, new 
hand. Whitman Co., Sullivan SU. 


COAL AND WOOD vee 
‘2+ “BUSHE L S kindling 


quality coal; firepiauce 
MISSION, Go W. Dedham st. 


WIRE WORKS 


W ood. ~ $2; best 
wood, KESCUL 
Tel. con. : 


CHENEY BIGELOW 

\ WIRE WORKS 
Bank and Office Railings 
Elevator Enclosures 
SPRINGFIELD, 


TEL. | MASS. 


356. 


WHERE MONITORS ARE SOLD 


NEW SSTANDS_ WHER EK MONITORS ARE 
ON SALE IN BALTIMORE, MD.: 
Vnion Station, Charles Street, 
Equitable LBidge., Calvert and Fayette sts. 
Calvert Bldg., St. Paul and Fayette sts. 
Law. B dg. Courtland and Beaufort sts. 


LIVERY SERVICE 


a i i 


~ Brookline Residents — 


J would eall vour atteution to my livery. 
Carriages of all kinds furnished with ex- 
perienced liveried drivers for all occasions 
at short notice. Tel. Brookline 4072. 

IENRY C. RELL 
Boarding and Livery Stable, Brookline, Mase. 


APARTMENTS TO ve 


PP 


~BROOKLINE ~ 


LONGWOOD DISTRICT 


LET—Beautiful apartments of 6 
rooins, bath and servants’ room on Ist, 2d 
and 3rd floors; 3 rooms front and large 
oper lot in rear; all sunny rooms; janitor 
service; continuous hot water and steam 
Leat. 
COMMONWEALTH REALTY CO., 

Chas. F. Dow, Agt., 

Main ie Room 407, 


TO 


Tel, 4184 53 State St. 


Riverbank -on- Charles 
'° CAMBRIDGE 


REXLEY HALL, vn Mass. ave., 
Harvard bridge, 2, 3, 4 and 
suites just finished. Steam 

improvements, janitor service. \pply 
On premises weekimys or Sunc ays 

or to F. W. NORRIS & CO., 649 Mass. 
Ave., CAMBRIDGE. 


The Alhambra 


No. 38 Westland Avenue 


Newest modern apartments of 2 and, 3 
bath and . kitchenette; moderate 
Apply to janitor on the premises 
101 Tremont st., room 405. 


~ 
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Feed 


TORR 
3 


2-ROOM. SUITES 
Kit¢henette, gas 
-fange, ice chest, pri- 
vate bath, gas and 
electricity, 
ews hot Prat has nd 
'y ator, oy 


‘Helvetia 


) 
‘ 
' 


Y in i 


ARKETS, RESTAURANTS 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


2 | . 7 
| Champaign, . II. 


FREEMAN & BROOKS, 


C'ontraciors 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


A. W. STOOLMAN 


Contractor 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

; JAMES HH. VREDENBURGOH, 
General Contractor and VWuilder, 

408 So. Prairie st., Champaign, [l. 


DECORATING 


Yn fn Pn fin fn Pi SON, 
erw—enwr 


a 
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oe Wall Coveri- ba 


are > 3 


SILKS, LEATHERS, ETC. 
We Send Decorators to You 


‘all or for 
<> Se Sa ear ae ee a 
16 Walnut Street, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
¢ CHAM 
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| DELIVERY SERVICE 


write ideas and estimates. 


-_ 
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Champaign, Il, 
Parcel Delivering. 
Both phones. 


W. W. SCOTT, 
Distributing ond 
With W. C. Hensley. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS: 


Caldwell Electric Shop 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL, 
me HAMPAIGN, IL L. 
‘ ENGRAVING can TUE 


-Engrossing 


Memorials, Wedding Certificates, ete. Art 
Borders, Initials, Monograms. 8S. FRED 
pb a INCE, 510 E, Clark St.. Cc hampaign, qi. 


ad "FLORISTS ie 


“THOS. F RANKS & “SON. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
The semiadae greenhouses in Central Illinois. 
Cut flowers a speci: ilty. 


GUS JOHNSON 


FLORIST 
FOR CUT FLOWERS 
Champaigs. mM, 


— 


FOR SALE ' 


LO 


REN 


F OR SA LE-—A complete trial optical case. 
Will sell reasonable. MRS. L. I. BOND, 
104 8. Matthew ave., U rbana, Hil. 


FOR 8. SLE Pinno tunis ng tools and case. 
Just as good as new. 


Will sell very rea- 
sonable. Address MRS. AMANDA KOCH, 
201: W. Vine st, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
FOR SALE—One Rapid Auto Truck, 
ready for business, $700. Also a_ second- 
han landau very cheap. CHESTER 
TRANSFER CO., Champaign, Til. Beers 
For Sale Exclusive millinery store, do- 
ing good cash business. Modern up-to-date 
fixtures, good, clean salable stock. Will 
bear investigation. Personal, not business, 
rensons make it necessary that I make an 
early sale. Best location in town of 12,000. 
Will sell at fair figure, Address W. R. 
FOWLER, Champaign, Hl., 78 N. Neil St. 
FOR SALE. 
WALL PAPER, PAINT and GLASS BUSINESS 
One of the best for live men. Wish to re- 
ue Address W. THOMPSON, suite 400, 
First t National Bank bidg., Champaign, Il. 


W. W WALLS & C0. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


| —-—__—. --- - 


Sell a eonerete Fence Post into which ydu 


ean drive a staple. 


PLUMBING 


LO tl ll ill tt 


PLUMBING 


i i a 


C. D. BROWNELL, 
Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


PLUMBING, GAS FITTING, 


STEAM, HOT WATER AND 


RELIABLE PLUMBING and HEATING CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


PNEUMATIC WATER 
AND 


VAPOR HEATING 


Contracts of any size given careful and efficient attention. 


RELIABLE PLUMBING and HEATING CO. 
15 NO. WALNUT ST., CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


A. W. SEVERNS, 


Secty. and Treas. 


SUPPLY 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 


PLANTS, 
SEWER DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Address 


in 


; REAL ESTATE 
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REAL ‘ESTATE 


mrs ™ - sealed 
ie ecslt sali —_ SAA AAPA P LLLP MN 


with modern conveniences. 


Rents for $30 per month; 


FOR. SAEE 


In the vicinity of the University of Illinois, a business building 


Size 22 by 80 feet; lot 22 by 132 feet. 


F, G. CAMPBELL & SON, Agents, Champaign, Ill. 


Barn on lot. 
Price $4,500. 


eaten) 
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Mers Decorative Store * 


4 > 
7+ oe, oe 6° * * 9° 0090 oe 6¢ ¢¢ 4¢ oe*ee oe 20° sores 00° este of ee ee estes 
} ar . 


| investment. 


| MRS. \ MANDA 


FOR SALE 


Two good lots 54 by 114 feet each. Three blocks from the 
grounds of the University, of Illinois and but seven blocks from 
the main hall of th University. 3 


STOLTEY 


Price $1000 each. A good 


Champaign, II. 


{ 
|, FOR SALE—A 10-acre tract "fg the? 2 cia 
(limits of Champaign, suitable fort sub-div 
sion. ‘hose interested will please w Te 
C. ANSCHICKS, Champaign, — Tn, 


JOHN W. reagent & CC., 
RELIABLE REALE. STATE AGENTS 
CH. ‘MPAIGN , TLL INOTS 


HAVE YOU A F ARM OR. CITY REAL 
ESTATE that you would like to exchange? 
can help you. 

F. Ss. BOGGS, URBANA, ILL. 


sale ov Uxehapge for 

desirable residence within two blocks 
of Illinois 
Co., 


| For 
land, 

iof University 

| W. ii. Bradley & 
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Champaign, IHinois 
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But one block from the main build- 3. 


University of Illinois. 74 
age on street, 


174 ft. deep. 

PRICE $3500 

suitable for an apartment house. 

F. G. CAMPBELL & SON 
Champaign, Ilinois 
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o 8 £6 354 2 6S Vee 
level Llllinois. corn 
Jarn and out Build- 


I HAVE 8&0 ACRES 
‘land. 5 Room honse, 
lings, good water supply, ™% miles from 
| 4 miles from Toledo, Ill., 14 miles 
from Muttoon that I can sell for $120 per 
‘acre if handled quickly. For terms and 
further information address DELBERT R. 
ENOCHS, 20 N. NEIL ST., CHAMPAIGN, 
EL LL. 

FOR 
$135 per 
erty aut 
| Enochs, 


market, 


4+. acres, Douglas _county, 
Illinois farms and city prop- 
prices. Delbert R. 
Champaign, Hil. 


SALE- 

acre. 
attractive 

") N. Neil st., 


good . farm, 


“Linortgaged for $4000 at 5 per cent; 


: BUILDING LOT: 4 


REAL ESTATE. 


° 


: GARDNER & BOWMAN, 
For sale farm lands in 
oi ait Parts of the country. CHAMPAIGN, Ii, | 


~ FOR SALE—160 acres rolling, black, rich, 
unimproved land, Hane ock County, ‘low 
price — 
; will sell ‘for cash or take five- -pas- 
senger auto in part exchange. HOWARD 
NASH, Champaign, Hllinois. 


2 Beef 
REAL ESTATE, “LO ANS. “YNSURANCE, . 
Farm lands for sale. Houses university 
locality for sale and rent. 
126 W. Main St., Urbana, Illinois, 


I HAVE FOR SALE a large and well se- 


lected list of properti&%, located in the best 
portions of Champaign and Urbana, rang- 
ing in price from $1500 to $15,000, 
desire to locate in either of these cities I 
will take pleasure in helping you to find 
what you want at the lowest possible price, 
and will guarantee you a square deal. , 


If you — 


\ . 
™~ 


G. R PARKER 


1105 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Il. 
Bell phone, 1401; Automatic, 4847. 


A Fine Real Estate Proposition | 


within city limits of Clarksdale, ay : 


pi Eleven blocks, average 12 ‘lots, 50 “by 
150 feet, in each block. One of the most 
progressive cities in the South. Want a 
cash buyer and a hustler. Investigate soon. 
MILTON S. PARKS, Urbana, I11.° 


BUILDING LOT 


vO ft. by 124 ft. About one mile from 
the business district of Champaign. 
Price $2 MISS MARJORIE STOL- 
=m, Champaign, illinois. 


A. J. Woolington, Real Estate, Loans, In- 
surance, Notary Public. Office, 16 Taylor 
st.. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


| “FURNITURE 
MITTENDORF & KILER 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, PICTURE 
FRAMES 
24- fo Main st., 


_CHA MPAIGN 
a “GOWNS ee 


id 


ILL. 


. BABB ~ 


Mrs. M. EK. ‘Williamson 


80 NORTH NEIL ST.. 
_CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 


INSURANCE 


AAA PAPAL LLLP 


‘Harwood & Clark 


Insurance, Real Estate and Loans 
_CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


IRON WORK 
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THE BURR CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Municipal Castings & Boiler Feed Pumps. 
Structural Lron, \ 

Andirons. 

Fire Eseapes and Stairways. 

Rodman Discus 

Special Mac hinery Designed and Built. 
Send for catalogues. 


-_ ee 


~ LANDSCAPE ‘GARDENER 


PLL Le 


LANDSCAPE S GARDENING and archi- 
tecture done by J. Landau on large and 
small estates, also on ordinary city lots. 
18 _Taylor st., Champaign, Hil. 


LAUNDRIES 
Champaign Steam Laundry 
Monroe & Keusink Bros., Props. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

30 N. NEIL ST. 

FOR GOOD WORK. 


White Line Steam Laundry 
FOR HIGH-CLASS WORK. 
Bell Phone 406. Auto 1550. 
““SNYDER & STEWART, Props. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


PANTORIUM 


“WOODIE’ S PL ACE” 
30 Main Street 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MALO OAL OL OS OL eel 
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Ez... P. HOW ARD, Photographer, 
Urbana, Il. Something new. 
portraits as good as canvas work. Low 
prices. Will be glad to give information. 


YEAW will take photograph post cards 
of awaiting or children. $1.00 dozen. 
1S South Market, _Champaign, | a. 


PRIN’ TIN G 


” Planigan- Pearson Co. “ Printers and Bind- 
ers. Book and Catalogue work a specialty. 
Kistimates cheerfully given. Champaign, Il. 


Wedding Invitations and Visiting Cards, 
best style, low prices. MUNHALL PRINT- 
ING HOUSE, Champaign, | Ill. 

UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Particular printing for particular people. 
Ww. D. MILES, Urbana, Il, 


SUSPEN DERS 


$$ ee 


Bry GYRO 
SUSPENDERS 


They fit and suit 


you, or money back 


plus 25c after T to > 


10 days’: wear. Ask 
dealer. Order or 
write us. Agents 
wanted. 


GYRO CO., 


Champaign, Tih. 
- =? ep 


TAILORS 


EXCLUSIVE TAILORING,” 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
VACUUM CLEANERS 

I HAV E AGENCY for best $125.00 vacuuim 
cleaner. Sweeping powders, Seeds, Bulbs; 


transfer storage and house clean ng. w. 
C. HENSLEY, | Champaign, Ill, 


_ WELL _SUPPLIES 
PUMP AND DEEP WELL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Cc. Cc. BAILEY Champaign, Il. 
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MEN’S SPECIALTIES 
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MEN’S SPECIALTIES 
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CALITY CORNER 
On Vetuss gyro Pg Sixth 


A a of any for Men and mitt uM ost Rea- 


Priced. 
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MEN’S SPECIALTIES 
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ALFRED MATTHEWS, Hatter, St. Louis 
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SAFETY RAZOR BLADES HONED AND. 


STE -PED, 2%4¢, Razors honed lic, Sato. 
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Oil painted — 


Sharp’g Co., 15 Sehool st. 
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One insertion 12c a line; three or # . 7 } * Your advertisement to 4330 & 
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CORRUGATED and OCTAGON MOLDS 
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SPLIT MOLDS | 
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inder Pots Acid Pot Varnish Kettl Salt Cake Pots 
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STUDENTS STANDS __ STUDENTS STANDS | OOKS BOOKS LAUNDRIES BOOMS. i Bs 
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STUDENTS ADIUSTABL F BOOKS a Se et gerne oie | 
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, 4 BR The most entertaining books ever Hip GG i Pay G 4oo? oo Machine ee Sa 
e % invented: for children. YY, Yj ; UY ii) a | 3 < 
F $2 Fach ae | Y thy Yi ; ‘ 
28 ach page brilliantly colored. | Yy, GY, Vy, Yy, \ 
| 2 Moving Picture Circus. | yy,’ GG OIK } ; 
| 28 Moving Picture Animals, , by ¥) | 
| 22 Moving Picture Dollies. . Wy ( 
— | 8 Moving Picture Teddies. eo ee Meee a 
; | % SIZE 64x11 ins. Vostpaid each 25 cents. 4120 pitterent Performers : E 
| <4 : ; SS 
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HERE has long been a demand for s COLOR | ; 4 
| an inexpensive and efficient reading $8 ! SY e VI 0 Ay | ee 
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stand for use when studying the 33 CRAYON 3 3 

weekly lesson. This want the Student’s Ad- F BS: ONES ae BOOK | : ; 

- . ® m $2 —————————SS ? ‘ a r > y sir " TL ry IM ° * 
justable. Reading Stand is designed to meet. | $ wissiaesta too Siietnnmanaeeh teins Bonete : We don’t say how good our work is, we let you decide | 

' . $ Combination Drawing and Painting Book and box of excellent , ws ke ie a | Th tect. the . 

ially ee ‘ere’ that. We invite you to visit our Sanitary Plant. W | S | 

It is substantially constructed of light metal 33 paints or crayons. Every child will be delighted with these, : ) : Bae i = Bm os took loaded + 

. . e . : ' 6 Sees ) ty 

(cast iron feet, upright of steel tubing and % Useful Toy Books. : ‘jj will surprise. you. “* with. reference} © ~ 

ae ‘ ie $2 28 full page color plates. Heavy boards, cloth back, handsome gilt covers. Size 2 * - marks to be carried or left about with- a 

sheet steel rack) and finished in burnished BS 74 x10% in., 160 pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. | a of injury to is seam. Supple ott ee 

4 BERET ty Be MA THEE LE c » . ° BI LE. ’ 

1 . . : “a $0 BEST LINE of D ing. d Painting Books. Postpaid 7c, 4c, 20c, 30c, 56c, T5e T : sent, in tr ‘ t flexible i 
copper. Its design is graceful and pleasing. % "and $1. Largest and best for the money. : A L RICH ARDSON x BRO Inc a illustrated aud in the sizes below. 
Feet-and rack folded for shipmen t $$ ae pee i rae ’ ’ ry . very sizes, at special prices, on appli- 

. | eee (OLDEN THOUGHTS co 
; 3 F aut 5I Charden St., Boston, Mass. 1} ro suit: Gr. Britain. Z 
PRICE 3.50 F. 0. B. CHICAGO 33 To Cheer You On Your Way % : “(State thick oF thin od. Os.a, | am 
: ~~ P24 A collection of Happy, Helpful, Cheer- ee — oe ee S-k i5e.. *. 
3 ful Thoughts. "FLORAL ADTYSTS eal , aa =< BP wpe PS kay male Se 
OPEN CLOSED 23 Bound in very heavy double paper salts thins sel cla Aaa WM etc cient Olden tc cco tine ackn aioe! ceed Sp Relenes & Henri esas) 2-5 _60e. 5 
PEE its fe cr $$ ™ St Ge ey a F 3. Science ealth (small) 2-1 Bie, . 
> (Parana: 3 « CER 93 with linen finish and deckle edge. Tied ; : 4. Bibl if ith (3) o-1 ee _ 
igi Seems 8 $$ with silk cord. Brilliantly illuminated. Corresponding Florists in London, Paris, Berlin and all prominent “PRICES PER DOZEN: Rite " 
———= $3 BEAUTIFUL COVER DESIGN IN COL- Hi mation ie <For Readers’ Bible....,...33-0 si . 8 
| mt = 24 ORS 4 Pp Boxed. Size. 5x6% cities of the United States ee Bere 24-6 $6 
P Stands 0 <9] 92 ; . 64 Pages, »oxed. "9 /2 5 Three and Four 21-0 $5 
— : ¥ EBC Chi : pe ’ a $3 Rt Ze Re aera ROY “on Big ore ‘ aka fa geomarn § ° Cash with order. Apply to sole Licensee c 
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Christian Science Monitor readers are invited to write us for our 46-page booklet of sample pages from this monumental work. It is free. A coupon of inquiry is printed on the, lower comer of 
this page for your convenience. Tear off the coupon, write name and address carefully and mail. We will send these sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. They will enable 
you to determine whether er not it will be worth your while to send forthe complete set. We ship to our customers subject to their examination and approval with the understanding the set may 


be returned if not satisfactory. The entire edition has been placed in our hands for sale by mail. It is not sold through book stores or agents, We offer this great history 


VERY LOW PRICE ana on EASY TERMS 


We will name our price and mail sample pages to all who send us the coupon below. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from the royalty on this history and it has not been deemed 
best to print the price broadcast, but only in direct letters to those interested in the purchase of the work. . Tear out coupon, write name and address and mail now before you forget it. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST HISTORIAN ce 6000 YEARS OF HISTORY — FOR THE CHILDREN 


R [DPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the OUR boy or girl returns from school with anessay to write and 
a little Indiana boy wrote one day to the President of Harvard. He was a |. pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic begins asking you questions. If you would only put Ridpath in 
hoy of the Lincoln type—thirsting for knowledge. He wanted to know 1f there bebalte | tines ro a haldea’ S erandeur and Assyria's magnificence ; of your library and refer your boy or girl to the index, you would not 
, vas a world’s history, trustworthy, not too bulky or expensive. ‘The reply was | Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian a nd Roman splendor: of | only give them the information ‘which they seek, but might create in 
a that no man had yet appeared with sufficient ambition, judgment, cour us og ag and liter- | Mohammedan culture and refinement ‘of French elegance and British | them a-desire to know more; a desire for reading; for information, 
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—Sseeedgelantay be Epo a0 et ah fered deg? po Bescon at Ah thie Paste sy zo, | power: of American patriotgm and religious freedom, to the dawn of | learning and knowledge, and “knowledge is power,” not only in busi- 
17 years he toiled and brought it to completion. The boy was Jokn Clark Ridpath and ‘pea ‘an Beha every Feed parent Mees every time, and holds you spell- | ,ness but in society in general. 
his History of the World is, in the opinion of every student and scholar, a masier- ee ee es ul eloquence. fae path in his monumental History of the Run your finger down the index in Ridpath’s History and you will find 
Far all Mime . ; \\ orld g0es to the very fountainhead, uncovering the causcs which led to events: Leonidas, Galileo, Herodotus, Cervantes, Buddha, Cromwell, Bonaparte, Grant, 
: ° He gives the history of every a ay of mankind, and shows the slow but sure Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Hampden, Mozart, Dewey, Schley, Farragut, Roosevelt, 
R PHIC STYLE progress that has been made from Paganism to Christianity, from darkness to MeKinley, Harrison, Taft, ete. : 
RIDPATH S a A light. The customs and habits of people, the development of their science and Do you visa 40 tefl me-ithet your boy or girl with this wonderful index of 
, ae : literature and art, the growth of religion and education form a very vital part of Ridpath’s History would not’ be spending their time to better advantage—and 
Coupon IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian 1s due to his So Heed yee a canert ee the nore its lasting popularity is the wonder- | perhaps bothering you with fewer questions? Perhaps they would be giving you. 
i é ating style in which it is written. To read this work is not information 
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ape ever 
NTS IDPATH’S HISTORY is the story of the world from the very 


‘NEWSPAPER emtdak (tla id vated Sat ing 

events’as though they were happening before your 

ASSOCIATION eyes; he carries you with him to seé the events of FOR THE PAR ure 
beginning down to the present year. It is made up of the differ- 


an wevets F tepdent “old: et ki | philosophers VERY American should know the hi f 
140 So. DearbornSt, Chicago us old; to meet kings and queens and philosophers “in Y American shouid know the story O our own country anc : ; ; ‘ : 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against of the world. How else-are we to judge of the great national ent events of all the SCPAEATS: HELONS 3 the cobecen whirlpool of world 

growth. It is a series of historical narratives in which each nation, 
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sample pages of Ridpath’s His- Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to | questions that crowd upon us for decision? Read the history of 
. in turn, becomes the hero of its own story. 


tory of the World, containing pho- ’ ’ , ‘ 
sail the southern seas with Drake; to cir- | mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome as a kingdom, then as a repub- Ridpath’s ityle is clear. and-simple, yet glows with: the dorvency af-the. orator 
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From “The Brook”’ 


By William Bull Wright 
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HAT a William Bradford is connected | 


with the early history of Thanks- 
giving day in New York state is an in- 
teresting discovery for many who de- 
light in the share which-William Brad- 
ford, historian of Plymouth plantation, 
has in the very first Thanksgiving’ day 
of allk The New York William Bradford 
came from England with William Penn 
in 1682. He beeame the founder of the 
New York Gazette, tl 
in New York (1725). 
sued from his press was an 
“America’s Messenger,” dated 1686. 


The idea of a day for giving thanks) 
and for fasting and prayer spread into 
and | 


New York from New England, 
throughout the French and Indian wars 
these special days were often proclaimed 
and observed. The earliest proclamation 
sheet printed for New York is still pre- 
served at Albany, with the date, March 
27, 1696, and the name of William Brad- 
ford, printer. But it is known ‘that 
Lradford issued such proclamation shevts 
as curly as 1653. 

The period of the French and Indian 
wars was a stressful time for thé col- 
onisis, and among these Englishmen nope 
.was stauncher or held a higher scrise 
_ of what the white man should do fr 
‘the Indians than Sir William ‘Johnsth, 
‘founder of Johnstown, N. Y. 


He came from England to take charge! 


of the estates of his uncle in the Mohawk 


valley, and in 1762 built there a bargnial. 
mansion, said to be the only one still} 


standing in the United States. There he 
lived in the generous style of the ting, 
keeping open house, especially ig” his 
Indian friends. « 

The story of Joseph Brant, the most 
famous Indian of the times, is woven 
with that of the Johnson family. Brant 
was sent by Sir William to school at 
- Lebanon, Conn., the school which after- 
ward was moved to New Hampshire and 
became Dartmouth College. Brant, or 
‘Thayendanega, was a pure Mohawk, son 
of a chief of the Wolf clan, who had gone 
to England in 1710 to visit Queen Anne, 


_y ho doubt in the group of whom Addision 


writes so amusingly. 

we Brant learned to write and speak ele- 
gant and forceful English, and he sat 
‘ at taWles with men like Burke and Sheri- 
dan with all the grace agd modesty of an 


. English gentleman. Yet he was a leader | 


of his tribe in all the accomplishments | 
prized by an Indian brave. He could, 
out-yell any of them, and his battle cry 
was the terror of his enemies all up and 
down the Mohawk and syeon valley®. 
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the first news sheet | 
The first book is- | 
almanac, | 


JOHNSON HALL, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
Fine old baronial mansion, still standihgy is cared for by local historical society 


Ld 


ii 


He fought on the side of the English in 
thé: French and Indian wars, and perhaps 
did-mére ‘than any one man to turn the 
scale in favor of the English. After the 
revolution, when the Johnson family and 
Others had fled to Canada, loyal still to 
the English king, Brant followed them 
and built with funds which he collected 
in England the first Episcopal church in 
awpper Canada (1783). He adhered to 
the ‘Christian form and was long a mis- 


Sionary among his own people. 


The Indians were the first of so-called 
alien races to adopt the English col- 
onists’ Thanksgiving days. Indians had 
been present at the first Thanksgiving 
at Plymogfth, and the idea seemed to 
have been passed about among the tribes. 
Only lately. an Indian proclamation of 
Thanksgiving has been published in one 
of the tribes that cling together still. The 
first continental Thanksgiving was pro- 
claimed for Dee. 18, 1777, and there is a 
note of its celebration at Valley Forge 
made in Washington’s despatch book. 

The Johnson mansion, now owned by 
the state and cared for by the Johnstown 
Historical Society, is in excelient repair, 
and one of the two stone forts 
| guarded it in old days still stands, speak- 
ing of the border warfare. 


gf the master bidden to share 

the fine old mahogany staircase. 
the rail from tep to bottom appear cer- 
tain marks, made with a tomahawk, it is 


said, by Joseph Brant himself, 


as a sign that if must not be molested. 


Another says that the marks were made 


that | 


One can fancy | 
la Thanksgiving day feast being held in| 
| the old mansion, with the Indian friends | 
One of: 
the interesting features of the house is) 
Along! 
| 1781. 


One tra- | 
dition says\that he so marked the house} 


in anger when a company of militia 
during the Pevolution drove the Indian 
allies of the Tories out of the house. 
Johnstown claims that the last battle of 


STAIRCASE IN JOHNSON HALL 


Showing marks said to have been made 
_by | Joseph Brant, Indian chieftain 


the revolution was fought here, Oct. 28, 


Johnstown also claims the first free 
school in New York state, founded by Sir 
William in 1764. The courthouse was 
built in 1772, and was, when built, the 
most westerly courthouse in the country. 
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SECRETS OF MOTION PICTURES 


: : > 
ERHAPS the most interesting of all | 
is accelerated 800 times and we see in a 


motion picture-miracles are those 
which -condensg:into.a few minutes the 


life action of days, and show upon the. 
have 


seeds. 
fruits | 


illuminated s¢reen the sprouting 
the bursting buds, And the falling 
of the vegetable kingdom. : Since 


films have but lately been employed for | 
exhibition purposes, it is curious to know | 
that the first successful film pictures ever | 
made, those of Marey in France, were of | 


growing plants. 
In order to aceclerate the apparent mo- 


these 


1 in tne Springfield 


second, the motion of the growing plant 


few seconds the moving life of the rose- 
bud and the 
three or four days to live. 


full blown rose that may 
taken 
Millions of people have laughed over 
the comic pictures of carpenters building 
a house in a few minutes, of wall paper- 
ers and decorators preparing it for oe- 
cupancy and of furniture being moved in 
ard arranged with lightning rapidity. 
are made, says a writer 


Union, by the 


These pictures 


simple | 


+> 
My frolic lyre refuses 

Fellowship of moping muses; 

Touched by a single note of pain 

His simple chords would crack a-twain; 
He to heaven is strongly sworn 

To sound the hymns of utmost joy, 

And things of joyance born; 

Pledged to a large, exulting song, 

To which no somber tones belong, 

That, riding high above man’s narrow 
state, 


‘Perfect and full and ileal sweetness 


sweet, 

Teaches the maiden stars their heavenly 
gait, 

And those soft flashings of their silver 
feet. (1873) 


For Thanksgiving Day 


I thank Thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein Thy little sparrows fly; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud pavilions for my sake— 
This fleeting beauty, high and wild, 
Toward which I wander as a child. 


I thank Thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give the bright spirit to the rills; 
For blue peaks soaring up apat, 

To send down music on the heart; 

For tree-tops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 

For forest farings that have been; 

For this fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my little low roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s star and light, 
And for the folding hush of night; 

lor elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field; 

For all the foam and surge of bloom, 
For leaves gone glorious to their doom— 
All the wild loveliness that can 

Touch the immortal in a man. 


Father of life, I thank Thee, too, 
For old acquaintance, near and true; 


|For friends who came into my day 
| And took the loneliness away; 


For faith that held on to the last. 

lor all sweet memories of the past 

That make me know the light conceals 

A deeper world than it reveals. 
—KEdwin Markham. 


ew i In 1 Appreciation 


of the treasured possessions of 
the new leader of the New 


One 
Mr, Stransky, 


that marked the beginning of a friend- 
ship with Gustav Mahler. This was 
written by Mr. 


Mahler’s first symphony in Prague, 
composer wrote: 


“Your letter affords me great ploasure. | 


You have hit the fait on the head in all 
that you have written regarding my 
work, while, concerning the character of 
my art, you have made the most appro- 
priate and discriminati ing comment that 
has yet reached me. As Mozart has been 
called, perhaps rightlv, the singer 
love, so I might be given the title 
singer of nature, [From childhood na- 
ture has been to me my all in all.- Rt 
delights me to find at least some to whom 
my music sdys something and means 
something, I had almost despaired 
of it.” ; 


the 


We therefore have great cause 


thankfulness. —Shakespeare. 


| ferent 
=< 


don 
York Philharmonic orchestra, is a letter | States. 


Mahler in acknowledg: | wooney 
ment of a note of appreciaiion sent to| except Payne, 
him by Stransky after a performance of | 
The | 


of | 


of | consequently take 
;and give a different texture. 


O ONE who remembers Dickens’ lit 
tle doll’s dressmaker can fail to 
think of a roof garden as a place of 
pleasaniness. City dwellers in general, 
however, have a sort of prejudice against 
using the roof for a resort in summer- 
time, perhaps because the roofs are oftef 
so ugly, or perhaps because in the very 
crowded districts they are used to some 
extent by too many so-esteemed humbler 
members of society. 
But when ib is recalled how the living 
place on the roof of old was the resort 


Right Reason Leads to Happiness 


+ ; hy es 
-|of all classes of people the prejudice | 


against such an out-of-doors living room | 
should not abide, and landlords. who 
would fit up the top of apartment houses 
for better use than, drying places on 
washday should invite the best of pa- 
tronage. 

Recent visits of comets reminded many 
city flat-dwellers of the unutilized spaces 
above the rafters, and one would have 
been glad of a hammock strung there or 
a lounging chair, to wait the slow dawn- 
ing of the strange visitant whom every# 


F thou workest at that which 
reason seriously, vigorously, 
thing else to distract thee 


sound which thou utterest, thou 


. tf thou holdest to thts, expecting 
nothing, fearing nothing, but satisfied with thy present activity 
according to natire, and with heroic truth in every word and 
wilt live happy, and there ts no 
man able to prevent ths.—Marcus Aurelius. 


is before thee, following right 
calmly, without allowing any- 


AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


PEAKING of John Howard Payne 

and the unveiling in Brooklyn in, 
1873 of a bronze bust of the poet, ,the | 
Indianapolis News tells of Payne’s work 
in Kurope, where he was striving for) 
recognition as a playwright. Parts in| 
some of his plays were taken at dif- 
times by Miss Fanny Kemble, | 
Charles Kemble, J. W. Wallack, Edwin | 
Forrest and other great actors and | 
actresses of the dav: 

Of the five opera librettos that Payne 
wrote while abroad one was called 
“Clari; or the Maid of Milan,” and in 
this he introduced the song “Home, | 
Sweet Home.” The words and music of | 
the song were both by Payne, the air 
being adapted from one he had heard in 
Italv. Bishop composed the rest of the 
music. Clari, the heroine of the opera, | 
Was an unsophisticated country girl, who, | 
left her humble home at the lure of 
luxury. 

The song was put in her mouth to be 
sung at a moment when, repentant and 
heartsick, she longed for home. The | 
opera was brought out during Payne's | 
London and the song made a. 
it was widely sung in Lon- 
before it was heard in the United | 
In less than a vear after its 
publication over 100,060 copies had been 
sold in Englarid and it made much 
for everybody connected with it 
who received very in- 
adequate pay for the opera and song. | 

On his return to the United States inj} 
1832 he was warmly weleomed and the- | 
atrical benefits for him were given in| 
New York, Boston, New Orleans and | 
other cities. At the New York benefit | 
three pieces were given, two by Payne | 
and one by ph Spex chpeare in Which Fanny | 


stay in 
great hit. 


— ——- eee; — 


oa 


a — 


Fir irst t Silk Wiicace 


— ge 


The Japanese were ‘the first people to 
cultivate the silkworm and to weave silk | 
and damask. We apply the term damask 
to a silk woven in one color, but de® 
rated with a pattern brought out by 
the threads being laid in a different di- 
rection from the backgrotnd and which 
the light differently 
Handicraft. 


eee 


- a 
_Kemble, Charles Kemble, Edwin ®orrest, 


‘recited during the ev ening, ate to 


‘the song that did it, for the author had 
been abroad so long that personally he 
| Was a Stranger. 


'rooms, to the number of more than 2000, 


| advanced 


‘eign feeling. 


was made 


‘nation to the foreigners. 
| pers and their most avid readers, who 
|are the students, took up the slogan of 


J. W. Wallack, Henry Placide, . Peter 
Richings and other noted actors of the 
day all appeared the same evening.--By 
this time his song had become popular } 


in the United States and an address, 


the author who 

Pined for his native land with rion 
JOY, on 

And like his Clari, ceased at length to 
roam, 


As joyous footsteps lead to home, sweet 
home. 

‘In every city where Payne received a 

benefit the price of seats was doubled 

and the houses were crowded. It was 


Newspapers in China 


Newspapers are the most symptomatic 
evidence of the change in China’s senti- 
ments. They have sprung up like mush- 


and practically all advocate the most 
reform measures. Their car- 
toons have had a great influence in fos- 
tering the anti-dynastic and anti-for- 
As is well known, the 
Chinese are governed by the Manchus, 
who came into control in 1644, have 
since occupied the high offices, have 
maintained Manchu banner corps, and 
have pensioned all members of the clan. 

Every Manchu has been either a sol- 
dier or an official, and is in receipt of a 
pension. The common cry—indeed, it 


« veritable battle cry—was 
Manchus were betraying the 
The newspa- 


that the 


“rights recovery,” for they point out 
that the government has lost great 
stretches of territory to the foreigners 
and has given them valuable mining 
and railway concessions. Harpers 
Weekly. 


May fortune bless you. May the mid- 
dle distance 

Of your young life be pleasant as the 
foreground— 

The joyous foregrougd! And when you 
have reached it 

May that which is now the far off hori- 


Zon, 


body wanted to see. During sunset hours 
and afternoon cool, in morning breeza 
and. star-still night, the world of the 
roofs offers a strange, new field to 
modern possession. Perhaps aviation 
will yet stir slow-thinking mortality to 
thrifty or artistic interest in all this 
waste space. Just at present people aro 
building sky high to increase the area of 
certain favored sections, and spaces for- 
parks and playgrounds are sought in 
vain by~lovers of little children. Ye% 
here are acres of available out-of-doors 
almost without a pioneer, except in a 
few schools. A roof arranged so thas 
children could play there, safe from the 
frowns of passers on the street, would 
solve a problem for many a mother. Of 
course the roof would need to be covered 
so that the sound of busy feet or tha 
burr‘of roller skates should not annoy, 
the folk below. This would not seem 
impossible to achieve, and even if tha 
top suite had to be lower priced to for’ 
fend complaint of roof noises, the floors 
below~-might easily bring in an extra 
sum from people who like a chance to 


{live under the open sky. 


Somebody here remarks that as soon 
as the unused territory of the roofs was 


{proved valuable somebody would buy id 


up. and build on it. 


| Students of West and East 


Western students have much to learn 
from the: East. They must learn that 
loitering over a wise old book ig not 
neéessarily idleness; that many things. 
Lare. worth learning even if they will 
hidver add.a penny to one’s income. But 
it is In no unfriendly spirit asserted that 
the average student of the East may 
Jearn as ‘much more from the average 
student of the~West; that the four 
years of ‘college are not four years of 
polite leisure admixed with athletics be- 
fore entering upon the true business of 
life, but four years of courageous effort 
toward a definite end, and that the mere 
chance to make this effort is worth buy- 
ing perhaps at @ heavy price.—Century. 


Invites: Simplicity 


Who that has heard a strain of 
music feared lest he should speak 
extravagantly any more forever? 
— Thoreau. 


Science 


And 


Health 


a 


—— With —— 


Key to the’ 


Scriptures 


taining tq Christian Science. 


Make Plain the Power of Love 


E could hurt no man that we believe loves as. 
try what Love will do. For if men did once see 


device of turning the crank of the motion | 
makes his pictures at a slower pace.; picture camera at a low As in| 
Take, for instance, a rosebud. the case of the rosebud, the pictures are | 

A camera is placed before the rose-| shown at the rate of 16 a second, al- 
' bush, focused upon the bud and photo- | though they may be taken at the rate of | 


tion in a motion picture the edmera man 
| 


But will then become the middle dis- 
tance, 

In fruitful promise be exceeded only 

By that which will have opened in the 


meantime 


speed. 


The Text Book of 


Lets inen T 7 
Christian Science by - 


ARCHIBALD MCLELLAN, Editor- 
in-Chief. . 
that we 


ALEXANDER DODDS, Managing 
r Editor. 


W 


All communications pertaining 
to the oie of this paper and 
arti®les pub ication must be 
addresse he Managing Editor. 
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office at Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 
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ene the world. 
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+ } 
graphs are taken at 


| land 
since ‘been established as a national holi- 
day and the annual proclamations of the 


| Jesus- invar 


hours. When these pictures are project- 
ed on the screen at the rate of 16 per 


o 


intervals of 3% | 
-action is 16 times 
was. 


so that on the screen the 
as rapid as it actually 


one per second, 


love them, we should soon find that they would not harm 1s. 


Force may.subdue, but Love gains.—William Penn. 


/ 


Into a new and glorious horizon. 
; —W. S. Gilbert, 


et 


THANKSGIVING: a 


WRITTEN FOR THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Bree 


A. 


: 7. 


F tom_of celebrating the carrying 
| of the last load of grain with a 
. religious festival called the “Har- 
oN vest Home,” Governor Bradford 
of Plymouth Colony instituted 

the’ first Thanksgiving day in New Eng- 
in the year 1621. This day has 


President and governors of the United 
States clearly define the purpose of the 
day to be one of genera] thanksgiving to 
God for individual wélfare ayd for na- 
tional prosperity. Just how much of the 
true Spifit.of gratitude is felt by the 
American people on Thanksgiving day is 


ya question, of course, Ww hich no one can 


answer. It ‘is, however, a matter within 
the power of each individual to deter- 
mine as to how much sincere thankful- 
ness he himself¢shall feel, not only on 
Thanksgiving day, but on eVery day of 
the year... . 
It is a notable, fact that contrary to 
the. usual ’ a of human devotion, 
ly gave thanks before re- 
ceiving. any outward proof — that ~ his 
prayers had been heard. In fact Mrs. 
Eddy declares that Jesus’ prayers “were 
deep and conscientious Pre otests 


Bt Lig ont and Health, 5 pit } For| 


pe A 


he wale fee i 


i : > 
OLLOWING the old English cus- 


works » 


Rach 


cried, ‘‘Lazarus, come forth.” 
fore feeding the four thousand, 
told that Jesus commanded the people 
to sit down and when they were seated 
on the’grass he took the seven loaves, 
which was all the bread there was at 
hand, yand gave thanks, and brake, and 
gave to his disciples” before any dem- 
onstration of the divine law which sup- 
plies every hunian need had been made 
visible to the people. 

In the light of Christian Science, 
Jesus’ method is shown to be not only 
scientific but perfectly natural. In the 
chapter on prayer in “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 2) Mrs. 
Eddy recites the Scriptural fact that “God 
is Love,” gnd says: “Can we ask Him to 
be more? ... Shall we plead for more 
at the open fount, which is pouring forth 
more than we accept?” Then she logically 
declares on the following page: “His work 


we are 


is done, and we have only to avail our- | 
selves of God’s rule in order to re- 


ceive His blessing, which enables us 
to work out our own salvation.” 
When we think of Jesus’ words and 
in the light thrown -upon 
them 
of {have a 
our meus harem nee At, 

re. oblige, to a beads 


ae i 
5 we 


more intimate, application to 
the out- 


PREAH Oe 
‘s ‘ 


hast heard me,’ and then he confidently | 
Again, be- | through intercessory prayer. 
| Step 


re Mrs, Eddy’s teachings ‘they 
iT 


7 ” a x 
ies a - : 
; loca or 
4 is a? b4 he 
FE “ 
y 


s 
an autocrat whose favors must be won 


The next 
understanding of 
infinite 


an 
Principle 
governing’ the universe, 
the author and finisher of every 
good work. Having reached” in some 
measure this conception of the only, true 
God, the next and equally essential step 
is to demonstrate our newly acquired 
understanding of Him. Thus by a 
process of proving all things and hold- 
ing fast that which is good every true 


is to gain 
as 
intelligence 


God divine or 


‘idea about God and man may be per- 


manently established. 

In reviewing Jesus’ practice of thank- 
ing-God in advance, in the light of these 
conclusions it must now be quite clear 
that when he turned to God he saw the 


Thanksgiving 


Don’t talk to me of solemn days 
In autumn’s time of splendor 
Because the sun shows fewer rays 
And these grow slant and slender. 


Why, it’s' the climax of the year— 
The highest time of living! 

Till naturally its bursting cheer 
ub melts in Pal Duss 


truth about the situation upon which 


been met, he at once gave thanks, even 
though no change had yet taken place 
in his physical environment. In 


of faith as the evidence of things not 
seen, and his conviction being ‘based 
upon the rock of spiritual understand- 
ing it could not but bear fruit in out- 
ward manifestations. 

The true meaning of thanks-giving 
must become more and more apparent as 
we practice the teachings of divine Meta- 
physics. Every case of healing wrought 
through Christian Science proves that 
sickness is illegitimate, hence unreal, and 
that the patient always was a perfect 
being in the eyes of the‘divine law. The 
belief i in sickness or sin having been broken 
L.by the realization of God omnipresence, 
the patient becomes free from the bondage 
of delusion. The function of the Christian 
Scientist is to so understand the allness 


fection of man. This fact perceived and 
persistently maintained, as a good advo- 
cate would defend an unjustly accused 
victim, must always result in a sentence 
‘of not guilty. Why should not the coun- 
sel ‘for the ‘defendant thank God in his 
heart, thay: he knows his client to be 
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'dict? If a Christian really believes that 


he needed the divine aid, and thus being | 
reassured that the need had already | 


bred Wiha has been felt, 


way Jesus illustrated the true meaning | 


of God as to spiritually discern the per-- 


<= 


God Almighty is just and is the judge of 
all the earth, and is sincerely convinced 
that His promises are true, why should 
he not give thanks so soon as'‘that con- 
even though no 
outward evidence may be apparent to 
support this conyiction? In the business 
world many landlords require the pay- 
ment of rent in advance as a means of 
insuring the good faith of the tenant, 
and the man who is honest makes no ob- 
jection to this method. So also should 
we be willing to give evidence to God 
that we really trust Him, believing that 
he has supplied our every need, even be- 
fore we may be conscious of the need or 
the supply. 

Mrs, Eddy ebihes out the necessity of 


tions more than in speech. She, says, 
“If we are ungrateful for Life, Truth 
and Love, and..yet ‘return thanks to 
God for all yblessings, we are insincere 
and ineur tha sharp censure our Master 
pronounces on hypocrites” (Science and 
Health, p. 3). Taking these words to heart 
we.must beware lest we deceive ourselves 
with mere professions of gratitude when 
the true spirit is wanting. We must look 
within and ask ‘the question, Am I 
praying for material things to consume 


expressing our gratitude to God. in ac-,. 


them upon my lusts, or am I seeking 
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A complete list of 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


“First th 


# 


MONI] 


blade, then the ear, G=*= then the full grain in the ear.” 


EDITORIAL 


Boston, Mass., Wednesday, November 29, 1911 


s 


Tomorrow, Thursday, Nov. 30, being a national holiday in 
the United States by proclamation of the President and also of 
the Governors of the states no editions of The Christian Science 
Momtor will be issued. 


Sripom, if ever, in history has an onlooker, 
taking a world view, seen an equal area oi 
the continents or a like number of persons 
involved in political and social readjustments 
that might rightly be called epoch-marking. 
It is a time of universal ferment, of challenge 
of ancient creeds and of the autocratic and 
aristocratic form of government, of creation 
of state constitutions where previously none 
of revisions of the same where 


| Social and 
Political Re- 


adjustments 


have existed, 
experience has shown them to be outworn, of expulsion of dynastie: 
that have lost popular respect, and of disintegration of historic 
parties and realignment of citizens under, new party names. \dtate 
and church where united drift farther apart. Christianity, in its 
ethic as well as in its theology, is under attack as never in its history. 
Into the literature and drama, as well as the practical politics, of 
western Europe and America the note of revolt by women 1s coming 
as never before; and discussion of the institution of marriage and 
of woman's true spliere is franker and more unconventional than at 
any time since the monogamic ideal gained the support of institutional 
Christianity. 

There are more “open questions’ today respecting the ultimate 
rorms Of gov- 


arc 


condition of races, nations, faiths, social institutions, 
ernment and ecclesiastical bodies than there ever were betore; 
also fewer men speaking with authority safficient to induce unques- 
tioning acceptance of their views and social prescriptions. 

Eaupires as ancient as China and as new as Germany face a 
rising tide of democracy. the United States and 
France and as new as Portugal are confronted by economic issues 
that old: political formulas cannot solve. Along with much that 
makes for internationalism and comity between nations there also 
goes a rising tide oi national:sin, asserting 1tseli now in Canada, now 
in Persia, now ina France that withstands Germany, and last, but not 
least, in a China that probably never again will be a loose congeries 
of provinces paving tribute to an alien ruler in Peking, or submitting 
to the humiliations of the western powers, but that hereaiter 1s to be 
a nation as mighty as she-is massive. 

Nor is all the fermem political and social. Practical materialism 
that has found it easy for the past generation to wax strong on huge 
increment of wealth, especially when backed up theoretically by a 
naturalistic philosophy and literature, 1s now being challenged by 
new spiritual agencies, by an ideahstic philosophy, and by seers to 
whom the intuitive and imaginative capacities of thought are authori- 
tative. 

To live in such a time is fascinating, if only as an 
But to see the clue to the maze and to tollow it, and to euide others 
in the way, calls for insight, courage, and consecration. 
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onlor ker, 


soine of the 


mpiates 


— (| To GRaAsPp at their true value 
/ movements under way in tl 

Good Roads | at preset | | : 
| '} country. Complaint which is repeatedly 

made in the American West that the East 
does not take sufheient pains to become 
acquainted with the interior should be 
harkened to, not to satisfy western pride or 


« ° | 
one needs to get out into. the 
-1 


Movement 


Stupendous 


- speaking, it has been pouring money into 


to appease western: vanity, but that the 
problems that are nation-wide in character 
might be better understood by the whole people. In turn, the West 
and the Iast should acquaint themselves more thoroughly and 
intelligently with the South, and the South will simply be looking 
to its own interests by jumping oftenér on a train and_ taking 
excursions into the ast and West. Tor the United States is too great 
a country to be measured from.anybody’s front perch or back yard. 
The parochial view has been responsible for the sectional view 
in the past, and in the present, as in the past, the sectional view is 
responsible for the narrowness ‘that leads to misunderstanding, to 
prejudice, to political rancor and to business disturbance. We 
in the statement recently made by Secretary Wilson a striking illus- 
tration not only of the nation’s bigness but of the vast undertakings 
upon which one of its sections may have entered, practically without 
the knowledge of any other section. ‘The South in many quarters is 
thought slow and conservative, and, because of ignorance regarding 
its real activities, it has unquestionably suffered in the esteem of 
many whose good opinion might be helpful to it. And vet, when 
proper inquiry is made, it may easily be learned that the South— 
the old South—is as progressive as any other portion of the nation. 
Take the one item of roads. The South awoke not long since 
to a‘realization of the fact that it was greatly and urgently in need 
of better-roads. It saw clearly that by opening highways to the 
automobile and motor truck it would invite at once desirable inspec- 
tion of the country and desirable trafic. Since then, figuratively 
good roads enterprises. 
secretary Wilson gives the expenditures in this respect of each of 
the southern states for the last ten months, and it foots up the enor- 
mous total of $44,000,000. More than this, the South is only at 
the beginning of the work. It promises to go ahead with it more 
determinedly than ever in the near future. In the middle West and 
far West similar progress in road-building is being made. ‘The 


more settled eastern states have been building good roads for many. 


years, but the impulse to better the highways in this section is still 
strong. | 

Recognition of nation-wide activities, a better knowledge of 
them, a clearer understanding of the fact that the people of all 
sections are striving for the attainment of higher ideals and are 
prepared to make sacrifices for them when necessary, would all prove 
to be harmonizing and cementing influences. The good roads them- 
selves in due time will help greatly to bring the people of distant 
parts together, and such coming together will leave less room and 
less excuse for the feeling that they can ever be very widely apart on 
anything that concerns the common welfare. 
sagt 
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IN coNFoRMITY to the belief that art is long 
and time is fleeting, it was the prevalent con- 
viction among students and lovers of art for 
very many years that, taking account of the 
minutes, hours and days and striving thereby 
to urge it out of its leisurely, self{-contented, 
self-satisfied pace, would impair its dignity 
and’ degrade it to the level. of the commer- 
cial. Art, to be art, they held, must have its iF 

own separate and distinct atmosphere, must ~~~ vat 
be permitted to follow its own bent, must be allowed to develop in its 
own easy-going way. It must not be hurried along. It must not be 
harassed by system. It must not be tainted by business methods. It 
must be more or less careless in its way, negligent in its habits; it 
it looks a trifle threadbare and shabby at times, ¢o much the better, 
for art to be art must be bohemian and picturesque, 

The other view came with the effort of state anil city and private 
philanthropy to elevate the art student to a higher plane. ‘The art 
institute and art museum and art gallery must be places of the most 
pronounced, most severe, if not most depressing, respectability. That 
is to say, these places must be removed as far as possible not only 
from the Latin quarter atmosphere, but from the noise, bustle, breezi- 
ness of the big studio. ‘They must be places in which one would be 
tempted to drop a pin at one end of a gallery just to see hoy the 
noise would startle the feline-footed visitors at the other end. 

The present day idea of what an art institute or an art museum 
should be is quite different from that which prevailed up to a few 
years ago. The director of the Art Institute of Chicago in a recent 
report has touched interestingly upon the contrast between the new 
and the old methods in vogue in those establishments. He might 
have been speaking as well, of course, for Boston or New York or 
Philadelphia, or for any other city in possession of a modern art 
institute. ‘Che old art galleries or museums engaged in none of the 
activities so common to the new. ‘Their “sedate officers of adminis- 
tration saw to it that the accessions were duly cared for and the 
permanent collections kept in order. This, with the preparation of 
permanent catalogs and such research work as they were disposed 
to perform, made up their duties.” Today, as the director tells us, 
and as any observant person may see, the public art institute or 
museum or gallery is at once “‘a storehouse, a university and a general 
exchange for art.” Speaking of the Chicago institute, which is 
typical, the report calls the duties of the staff “multifarious.” The 
school has as many students as most universities, who must all be 
provided for and instructed. Thirty temporary exhibitions are held 
yearly, in which every picture and other art object must be recorded, 
suitably exhibited and safely returned. 

In other words, system has of.very necessity fastened itself upon 
art, and art sooner or later may be willing to confess that it 1s indebted 
for greater progress than it has made through all its previous history 
to the kind and skilful attention of something closely akin to com- 
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7| THe republic of Uruguay is about the size 
th ’ | of France. The population is no more than 

ruguay S ! 1,000,000. Colonization 1s very much 
| desired by the government, which has made 


| 
Development various efforts to attract settlers. Far from 


it 
being discouraged, however, because immi- 


| Is || beins _becau 
| See ee |, gration has been slow, leading Uruguayan 
| Significant || land owners, in cooperation with the govern- 
| | ment, have framed new plans for increasing 

- the aggregate population by development of 
the country adjacent to the Rio Negro, the improvement of the river 
itself for a distance of several hundred miles from its mouth, and 
the building of a comprehensive system of dams and focks. 

While the soil of Uruguay is very rich, according to Senor 
Victor Benavides of Montevideo, irrigation is greatly needed. For 
the purpose of learning the best methods in vogue in the United 
States, Senor Benavides, who is director of such public works as have 
to do with rivers, canals and harbors, has come to this country. He 
is of the opinion that any country which desires to attract new- 
comers must adequately prepare for them, since the old-time pioneer- 
ine is not consonant with modern needs. , The extensive irrigation 
systein planned will no doubt work an advantage to the South 
American republic on the score of increased population. 

That the nation means business is apparent. Not only has an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 been made as a starter in this matter 
of irrigation, but the $22,000,000 expended on the port of Monte- 
video, under the supervision of Senor Benavides, is evidence that 
when an enterprise is undertaken in that country it is carried to 
completion. The administration of President y Ordones apparently 
has given entire satisfaction. It was the stated purpose of the 
chief executive on assuming office to effect internal improvement, 
and what has been accomplished makes it evident that Uruguay has a 
ereat future before it. Only a one-hundredth part of the country is 
under cultivation, yet exports last year amounted to more than 
$160,000,000. If the republic continues to improve its opportunities 
it ought not to be long before it should be able to give as good an 
account of itself as its close neighbor, Argentina. And the Urt- 
puayan situation only points anew the fact that South American 
development is worth watching. 
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THERE is to be a continuance of the agita- 
tion at the coming session of Congress for a 
change in the presidential inauguration 
date. Speaking generally, thé change 1s 
favored. I:xperience has shown that March 
4 is too early in the season for street pagean- 
try, and if street pageantry is to be a feature 
of future inaugurations, the sensible thing , 
would be to set the date farther along. Kep- | 
resentative Henry of Texas will probably, 
as chairman of the committee on rules, present a resolution upon 
the reassembling of Congress providing for changing the date to 
the first Thursday in April) This will also involve a change in the 
date of the incoming gf a new Congress, and here is where compli- 
cations are almost certain to-arise, especially as the changes contem- 
plated can be made only through a constitutional amendment, which 
must be ratified by the states. 3 

’ Writing to Mr. Henry on the subject, William Jennings Bryan 
says: “Congress ought to meet earlier, so that the sentiment 
expressed at the polls can be carried out at once, or at least within a 
few months. The second session is now held after many of the 
congressmen have been repudiated and’ when the people have no 
chance to pass judgment on the acts of Congress.” Mr. Henry and 


As to the 
Date of 


Inauguration 


. other advocates of the change, we are informed, say that “it is ridic- 


ulous to have the Congress elected in one November and sworn in 
thirteen months later.’’ It:may seem ridiculous from the present 
point of view of many, but it did not seem so to the founders of 
the country. What they thought would be not only ridiculous but 
dangerous was the granting to the people of opportunity to give way 
in times. of excitement to the free play of their emotions and impulses. 

The whole government is planned with the purpose of avoiding 
the hasty action which Mr. Bryan, Mr. Henry and others seem to 
think desirable, the theory being that if the public is really intent 
upon carrying out any reform it will not be deterred from doing it 
by the lapse of thirteen months, or thirty months. ‘The surest test 
of the public’s sincerity and its earnestness is to be found in its 
determination to bring about a reform, or a change, long after the 
seeming immediate occasion for it has passed. ‘The founders of 
the government were fully cognizant of human weaknesses, and 
their great talents and devotion to republican-democratic institu- 
tions were employed in an effort to protect the people against their 
own mistakes. It may be that many changes which they could not 
foresee are now becoming necessary. ‘The great thing, however, is 
to be certain that they are necessary before they be made. 


THE speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives is the presiding officer of a body of 
great importance and enormous power; 
that body is, above everything, the popular 
branch of the legislature of a government that 
for weal or woe has marked a new departure 
in methods of government, inasmuch as there 
has never been a republic with a population so 
large or a territory so huge as of the United 
States. This fact is not a cause for boasting, 
but for sobriety; it is not a cause for apprehension, but it is one for 
cautious wisdom, and, above everything, it is a fact that calls for 
personal dignity alike on the part of the unobserved citizen and of 
the high official whose every word is known in a few hours through- 
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People 


Fame 


out the country and easily can be made known throughout the world. ' 


The presiding officer of the popular chamber in which originates much 
of all kinds of legislation, and in which all money bills must orig- 
inate, should be above all a man so jealous of the honor and the 
decorum of the body over which. he presides that under no circum- 
stances can he be betrayed into levity of speech and action. He ought 
to be a man that is of character mature enough to understand that 
dignity is one of his prime duties’ and not an incidental attribute 
that he may or may not assume as he thinks fit; he should be capable 
of understanding that while he is in office he is always Mr. Speaker, 
whether he be in the chair or not. It is not his function to talk with 
asy glibness of questions of great international weight, nor is it 
any part of his duty to express himself on policies the treatment of 
which by the proper persons calls for the greatest self-restraint and 
tact. : 3 
There is much criticism, not by any means that which comes from 
reactionaries, directed toward that phenomenon of democratic gov- 
ernment which takes too often the appearance of a certain political 
garrulity, a phenomenon that time and again has brought about resylts 
in the affairs of state by no means profitable to government. We do 
not care to believe that this can be more than temporary, but for that 
reason citizens must be prepared to understand that public men in 
America are arrived at a pass where they must carry themselves as 
men and not as boys. The claims of the people demand this, because, 
notwithstanding much talk about easy manners and democracy, there 
is a deep-seated and passionate desire in all that they shall be repre- 
sented with the greatest dignity, that those on-whom they have con- 
ferred office shall make their country respected, and that the steadiness 
of their carriage shall compel the admiration of other nations. ‘This 
desire and the rule that it expresses apply to the smallest office and 
the greatest. A wise man willsrecognize and welcome this aspiration 
as the earnest of real progress. 


Up To the stage of the high school American 
education has become thoroughly democratic 
in its form and methods. Over a large area 
of the country the process of adjustment of 
school and state to the same ideal of equal izing 
opportunity has been carried a step farther : 

to a logical and ultimate stage, namely the Education 
state university, that knows no sex distinc- | 
tions and gives free tuition to all youth. In A 
the older and more conservative region of \_ | 
the country higher education usually is in private hands. . Women are 
discriminated against and forced to*seek out institutions created 
especially for them. Fees for tuition are maintained that prevent 
some youth from rising higher than the public high school. 

Where the principle of democracy and of public support is 
carried out to its logical conclusion there has been a natural develop- 
ment of an ideal for a university that 1s fast forcing its way to the 
place of primacy as a working plan for all American universities} 
and no trend in the national life today is more significant than the 
rising consciousness of duty to nation, state and city which both 
publicly and privately endgwed and managed universities are display- 
ing. The state university, in carrying out a policy that is dynamic 
rather than static, that is aggressive rather than passive, that holds 
it to be its duty to make campus and state boundaries coterminous, 
that allies professors and graduate students with farmers, manufac- 
turers, traders and lawmakers in-an' effort to increase social wealth 
and devise sane legislation, has an imsmense advantage over an 
eastern school with venerable traditions of separation and academic 
reserve, in the effort that each type of institution isfmow making to 
serve society. But the hopeful’ fact for the future is that Harvard 
is teaching youth methods of commerce now as wéll as Greek and 
Sanskrit, taat Columbia is to.be’a sharer in the effort to better truck- 
farming conditions in and about New: York city, that Yale is the 
training ground for foresters for the national service, and that the 
newly inaugurated presidents of Boston University and New York 
University have set up the ideal of municipal universities that are to 
be busy aiding urban centers to nobler forms of government and 
social activity. 

Nor is it without its symbolic significance that the former 
president of Harvard and the president of Leland Stanford’ Univer- 
sity have fitted so admirably into the Carnegie scheme for evangeliz- 
ing the nations with the. gospel of.:international goodwill, or that 
Princeton’s former president should so easily have become a great 
party and national political leader; .or that the president of Harvard 
should have just served on a national commission to investigatethe 
fairness of postal rates to magazine publishers. The educator of 
today and. tomorrow dare not be.a recluse. He must be a. citizen. 
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if those in control happened to be men 
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- gard for the public 
This procedure ended the virtual union 
of smail cities, and gave the government 
of the whole into the hands of men ap- 
pointed by the of the state. 
The wen thus put into public office had 
no reason to fear petty criticism and no 
need to cater to any particular part of 
the city coterie of politicians for the 
retention of their power. 
‘Taken in its entirety, responsibility 
for the success the new Pittsburgh 
may be said to be divided among four 
forces, each independent of the other, 
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times, seeking the assistance of the 
ethers while working to uplift and 
prove the city. There the new city 
council of mine members holding the 
reins civie government: the board of 
public etueation, having absolute 
ministration of the educational system; 
the industrial development 
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| Real Estate Trust Company; James O. 
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pany; Robert Finney, general agent B. 
& O. Railroad; Robert Garland, city 
councilman, president Garland Nut & 
Rivet Company; A. M. Schoyer, general 
superintendent Pennsylvania lines; J. M. 
Schoonmaker, vice-president P. & L. E> 
railroad; James F. Keenan, president 
Haugh & Keenan Storaeg & Transfer 
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The humus laden 
ies of south Louis- 
in extent—are bhe- 
and made available to the} 
producers of food. The 
this gigantic task during the next few 
vears will add $500,090,000 to the annual 
value of the food products of the coun- 
trv. 

These lands are the low, wet, un- 
drained and overflow lands of the great 
of the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries. There are such lands 
in Maine and in“California and in al- 
most all the states. In the great valley 
of the Mississippi some of them lie in 
the far north, where the winters are 
Jong and cold and where vegetation 
thrives during but few months each 
year. Yet there they are, when drained, 
more fertile than are the higher lands. 

In the central portion of the valley 
such lands are still more fertile because 
silt deposits reach them. In the Yazoo 
Delta country the fertility of the low 
lands begins to reach an amazing degree. 
In north Louisiana and south Mississippi 
the soil shows extravagant richness, and 
in south Louisiana, which was created by 
ages of silt deposits brought down by 
the annually overflowing rivers from the 
soil wash of a continent, reaches the 
very pinnacle of productiveness. Here 
the land is all soil, virgin soil down to 
the prehistoric sea bottom. On top of 
the land decaying vegetation has built 
a bed of virgin humus. There is no sub- 
soil, and vegetation thrives on earth 
taken from great depths just as it thrives 
on the surface. 

Modern steam dredges are rapidly 
transforming these prairie wastes of 
_goutherp Louisiane ~ a a new be? ore of 
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This machine advances over the wet prairies at the 
one and one-half miles a day 


center of each reclamation unit to 
harbor and market at New Orleans. 

There are more than 2,000,000 acres 
of the wet prairie within a 50-mile radius 
of New Orleans. All the land is above 
sea level, but being flat does not drain 
itself. Once upon a time all that is now 
southern Louisiana was open sea, a part 
of the gulf of Mexico, and borings to a 
depth of more than 2000 feet have re- 
vealed the presence of fairly well pre- 
served bits of cypress wood. Centuries 
ago, through some change in the climatic 
eonditions of North America, soil wash 
on the grand scale started, and ever since 
then, until levees were constructed 
throughout the valley, a thin layer of 
soil was added from the overflow waters 

each year, and because the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Arkansas, the Red and 
other great rivers go on rampages at 
different times in the year, the annual 
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resulted 
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tion of the eountry between 
great mountain ranges. This 
in millions of acres of flat land, 
'position of which includes the best soils 
from every portion of the great valley. 

In Louisiana this wet area 
starts a few miles south of Baton Rouge 
and extends eastward and southward to 
the gulf coast, and westward almiost to 
the Texas border. It includes the rich- 
est rice, sugar cane and cotton planta- 
tions and ‘truck gardens in the United 
States. 

A little more than two years ago 
the state of Louisiana permanently ex- 
empted real estate mortgage loans from 
all taxation in order that reclamation 
“bond issues might be floated to the best 
advantage. Later, by another amend- 
ment to the constitution, provision was 
made for the organizing of drainage dis- 
tricts by any five bona fide owners of 
iindrained land in such a way as to se- 
cure maximum economy. Since then the 
great dredges have been laboring. cease- 
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a few weeks includes 
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All serve without remun- | 
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| ment. 


| does 
energy and time wasted, 
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work—to study conditions, determine the 


lor Pittsburgh to take the stand that 


it should seek additional industries when 
it held the proud position it | 
industrial world, may seem) 
but Pittsburgh, | 
looking to the future, decided to en-| 
deavor to secure more industries so that | 
it could continue to expand and thereby | 
maintain supremacy. If need were! 
found, it was decided to remedy certain | 
economic conditions, a gigantic problem | 
in any city. With this general poliey, | 
a program was drafted to raise a fund | 
of $250,000 for a three-year campaign for | 
the advertisement and exploitation of | 
Pittsburgh's resources. | 

The chamber’ selected for the com- | 
mission: 

nm. Ek 


manager 


already 


in the 
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vice-president and general | 
sales, ‘Carnegie Steel Com- | 
Nicola, real estate; W. H. | 
D. P. Black, president | 


Bope, 
of 
KF. 


Donner, financier; 


'of social, 


Pittsburgh in general believed that if 
the were to be consummated 
and the additions to Pittsburgh’s mills 
attracted, body of men could 
have eben selected for the work. The 
question immediately arising was, Would 


reforms 


no abler 


those chosen give their time to attain » 
l and» 


Not one refused 
despite the problems to be solved in their 
own business they have organized and 
in addition to having gathered a large 
proportion of the funds are 
framing legislation and dictating cam- 
paigns to encourage a loyal and hearty 
sentiment for their home city. 


the desired ends? 


sought, 


There is 
no doubt that the city council will co- 
operate in the commission’s work. 

a score 
and other clubs of 
women and of men, are already amalza- 


In addition to these activities 
charitable 


mated under the central council of the 
Associated Charities to concentrate upon 


|a specific plan of work during the winter. 


These bodies have agreed upon a pro- 
gram dealing wholly with the conserva- 
tion of child life and each organization 
will grapple with one phase. 

Thus it must be realized that though 
the outside world may regard Pittsburgh 
in the light of a prodigal in many ways 

-a municipal wanderer from the straight 
path—Pittsburgh itself carries its head 
high in civie circles. It admits there 


have been errors, but asserts it has many 


virtues, and stands upon its right to be 
judged by its current deeds, and these it 
intends shall be such that they will en- 
force laudation even by its rivals. 
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Work 
no means a poor 
though the thrifty man 
perience little difficulty, not only in se- 
foothold in the state, but in 
own home and farm. 

the demand for. reclaimed 
farms sreatly exceeded the supply, 
in order to meet: the demands for 
Louisiana farms many great plantations 
cut up small tracts. 
speaking, plantation 
about meets the demands created by 
ad of home seekers. 
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The population of Louisiana. according 


is 1.656.388. In 


1890 it was 


to the census of 1910, 
it was 1,381,625, in 
Thus the increase in the 10 
years 1900-1910 was 274,763; in the 10 
years 1890-1900 it was 263,038. During 
the next 10 years the increase in popu- 
lation will probably exceed the 20-year 
period just terminated. 

According to the state agricultural de- 
partment 5,040,870 acres out of a total 
of 27,606,930 acres included within the 
boundaries of the state ‘were in cul- 
tivation in 1910. The ‘cultivated area 
is comparatively’ evenly divided among 
the parishes*or counties of the state, 
consequently. the homeseeker will find 
companionship.'and neighbors, no mat- 
ter what portion of the state he -de-. 
wcides to live in, In the case of the re- 
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soon as the surplus water is drained off. 
A few vears ago Louisiana produced 


a season. Because of the boll weevil 
and widespread diversification of crops, 
Louisiana’s cotton yield of 1910 
amounted only to 236,805 bales. But the 
yields of other products were in such 
increased volume that the loss on the 
cotton crop was made up several times 
over. 

Because many cotton farms have been 
given over to corn culture, and because 
the rich reclaimed Jands of South Louis- 
iana produce: anywhere from 50 to 100 
bushels of corn on an acre, according 
to the cultivation, the corn crops of 
Louisiana are in¢reasing in size very rap- 
idly. The yield in 1905 was 19,516,499 
bushels; in 1906, 26,217,633; in 1907, 
28,000,000; in 1908, 33,898,000; in 1909, 
51,198,000; in 1910, about 60,000,000. It } 
ba! spetiateds me se, singing. in Of 


many new and wirgin reclaimed farms 
will lift the production of corn in 1911 
to 100,000,000 bushels. Louisiana. re- 
quires about 45,000,000 bushels of corn 
annually. for home consumption, and 
prior to 1909 was a heavy buyer of corrf 
grown elsewhere. Last year corn was 
sold to Texas and to Europe for the 
first time. Next year fully 50,000,000 
bushels will be exported from Louisiana. 
All of the Louisiana corn matures early 
and is “sun-dried.” 

Of these Louisiana reclaimed lands 
Prof. Firman FE. Baer, department of 
agriculture of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity says: “There is enough nitrogen 
present in the first eight inches of, this 
soil to supply nitrogen for 1000 50- bushel 
crops of corn, I have never analyzed a 


soil which contained so high a percentage : 


of nitrogen.” 
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ARRIVING 


years made very rapid progress it 
‘mate and the soil com- 
growers way 


few 
The ce! 
to make the truek 
The 
first 
Trish ‘potatoes, 
all kinds, 


and 
turnips, cabbage, lettuce 
of eggplant, peas, radishes, 
onions, shallots, artichokes, cauliflower, 
strawberries, oranges, figs, grapefruit— 
in fact, practically all table deticacies— 
grow to perfection and mature very early 
when the markets of the North are most 
eager to receive such products. 

Until reclamation work began some 
two years cultivated area was 
confined to those lands lying along the 
streams and bayous. These lands, 
ing nearest the streams, caught 
heavier deposits, and being built 
more rapidly than the stretches farther 


in December. Sweet 


ago the 


away, 
silts, drain themselves by gravity. But 
the finer silts are the moré valuable from 
an agricultural point of view. Thus it 
is that the artificially drained areas of 
Louisiana contain a greater percentage 
of plant food than does the naturally 
drained area; consequently, ween drained 
and developed, the wet prairies are of 
great value to the farmer. 

Last spring the strawberry growers of 
Tndependence, La., cleared more than 
$600,000 on shipments of berries to Chi- 
cago alone. This spring, early in Febr 
ary, these same berry ‘growers gsk 


berry pickers in order to enable them 
to keep. abreast with the northern de- 
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NEW YORK: 


‘Cor. Wall St. 
J Cor. 
Cor. 28th St. 


Cor. 42d St. 


BROADWAY 


“How many know" 

Says Phoebe Snow 

‘The Shortest Route 

To Buffalo>” 

“May I recite>” 

Says Tommy White 

“TI know— The Road 
of Anthracite.” 


Howard St. 


4 BUFFALO 


BROOKLYN: 
° 505 Fulton St. 


NEWARK: 
Broad and Market Sts. 


) TTT 


447 South Broadway 


Beeman && ltlenciee 


Los Angeles, Caliiornia 


We are featuring Infants’ 
Especial care given to Mail Orders 


in exact copies of Children’s Clothes. 


given. 


INFANTS’ LAYETTES 


Layettes. 


TOYS: and DOLLS 


We have all kinds of Novelties in Toys. 
Dolls, “Mary Jane,” “Susanna Sue” and many others, ali beautifully dressed 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Everything the Baby needs. 


The Little Folks love our 


Complete Kindergarten Department. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


We carry the very latest productions in Art Needlework, both Domestic 
and Imported. A full line of Material for all modern Embroidery. Lessons 


CKINS 


Cril 


ouselio 


530 First National Bank 
CAGO 


Shippers of Household Goods 


Muipping Co. 


Bide. 


At Reduced Rates 


San Francisco 


Oakland 


. 


pete, 


Vie Design and Manufacture Jewelry of Every Description 
Our Prices Are Reasonable, 


Our Work Unexcelled 


Addresg 


[f your dining room needs refurnishing—a new rug, 
new chairs, or draperies—for the 


CHRIS TMAS 
MOLIDAYS 


Let Pease Brothers attend to it. 


The spjrit of approaching Christmas prompts us at 
this time not only to inform you of the desire and 
ability of this house to fill your every want in furnish- 
ings—at right prices—but also to thank all our friends 
and customers for their patronage in the past. 

Today this house stands supreme in its field —the 

lowest price furniture store in Los Angeles. Our stock 

of furniture, carpets and draperies is absolutely complete 

in all dependable lines—inciuding such well-known 

makes as CRAFTSMAN, ROYAL, BUTLER, GRAND 

RAPIDS FURNITURE COMPANY and others fer whom 

we are exclusive Los Angeles agents. Every department 

of this establishment is as strong as experience and 

close attention can make it. 
Our one price, no commission policy, prompt delivery 
and dependable cuarantee have brought us many, many 
customers—and they all come back. 


BETTER TRADE HERE 


Pease Bros. Furniture Co. 
640-646 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


'os-Rez-0 Chocolates 


Delectable, Delicious and Delightful 


Foseate & Rees 


449 S. BROADWAY 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


. PURE CANDIES 


The Seeley-Allen 
school of Commerce 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


301 Merchants Trust Bldg. 


Offer exceptional opportunities in all com- 
' mercial subjects. Investigate. 
. Main 4209. 
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THE MONITOR’S CLEAN... 
ADVERTISING IS READ BY 
ASN APPRECIATIVE PUBLIC 
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Miss J.A. Truitt 


Muallinery 


219 W. FIFTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


Opposite Hotel Alexandria 


MM tlwaukee 
building 


TECTURAL DESIGNERS. 
TECTURAL ENGINEERS. 
CONTRACTORS. 


_ _—— 


ARCHT’ 
ARCHI 


WE DO ONLY HIGH-GRADE WORK. 


_ ————) 


REFERENCES: 
ANY ONE OF HUNDREDS OF OUR 
CUSTOMERS FOR WHOM WE 
HAVE BUILT HOMES 


— ——_—_—_ =. 


SUITRH 309-12-14-15-16-17 AND 18. 
WRIGHT & CALLENDER BLDG., 
FOURTH AND HILL STREETS, 
LOS ANGELE; 
TELEP HIONES: 
MAIN 3775. HOME 10751. 
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-Ralphs Grocery Cos 


Normandie Ave. : : 


INC, 


SELLS FOR LESS 


Price and Quality keep people continually rushing to our stores 


514 So. Spring St. and Corner Pico St. and 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


Broadway 1146, Home 60081, 
eEvense EE we 


Private Exehange Connecting Both Stores. 
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SUCCESSFUL REVOLT IN MEXICO 
TOOK ONLY ABOUT FIVE MONTHS 


thought possible, certainly not 
probable, that a nation could rise in re- 
volt, overthrow the established order, 
then form a new government and bring 
about new conditions again, all within 
the incredibly short space of five months 
and five days. Yet such was the spec- 
tacle presented to the world by Mexico, 
for on Nov. 20, 1910, Francisco I. Ma- 
dero declared war on the Porfirist govern- 
‘ment, and on May 25, 1911, Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz and Ramon Corral resigned. the 
presidency and vice- presidency of Mexico, 
and I’rancisco L. de la Barra, under ‘the 
provisions of the constitution, -and by 
the will of Madero, beeame acting Presi- 
dent of the republic. 
Senor de la Barra, a man of highest in- 
tellectual attainments and unimpeachable 
honesty, has not the iron will to enable 


him to govern this people. It has been said 
that he is too much of a gentleman for 
the position. Je deserves great praise 
for what he has done. As secretary of 
foreign relations it fell to his lot to as- 
sume the presidency of the republic upon 
the resignation of President Diaz and 
Vice-President Corral. 

The revolution had triumphed; he 
was frankly an adherent of the fallen 
regime, yet from motives of purest ‘pat- 
riotism he accepted the onerous task 
of filling the presidential office until 
the people should duly elect another to 
take his place. 

He knew that his motives would be 
questioned; he knew that he would be 


| would not be able to 


day is written, 
/and 
'tion’s 


but the mouthpiece for the leader of the 
revolutionaries and that he 
manifest his own 
but in all things would 
as Madero should dictate. 
Yet in spite of all this he felt that the 
good of the country required his sery- 
ices, and he has made the sacrifice gladly, 
willingly, unselfishly. His .:HKruism is 
not appreciated now, but in years to 
come, with the perspective that time 
alone can give, when the history of to- 
credit will be given him 
amcng the na- 


victorious 


individuality, 
have to do 


lie will be enrolled 
heroes, 

In accordance with Madero’s wishes, 
the general election was held on Oct. 1, 
1911, and the elgetoral college met on 
Oct. 15 and announced the election of 
Madero and Pino Suarez. Madero had 
no opposition; de la Barra flatly re- 
fused to run; Dernardo Reyes Jeft the 
country in disguise at last 
saving that he would be treated 
fairly should he allow name to go 
before the peoj 

There were several candidates for the 
vice-presidency, them Dr. Fran- 
cisco Vazquez Gomez and his brother, 
Emilio. Toward the end of Jast-summer 
Madero broke with Dr. Vazquez Gomez, 
much to the surprise of every one, his 
own party included, for he had been an 
able lieutenant of Madero throughout the 
revolution, acting as head of the 
“junta” in Washington, where he did 
most excellent work for the cause. Up 
;to the time of the break he was the 


the 
not 
his 
ee 


le, 


among 


dency on the Maderista ticket. But 
Madero suddenly repudiated him and 
brought forward Jose Maria Pino Suarez 
as his candidate, a hitherto unknown 
man from Yucatan, of which state he 
had recently been elected governor. 

It was doubtless Madero’s idea that 
by bringing forward a man from Yucatan 
he would make a brilliant-political move. 
There has been much unrest in that state 
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Are You Contemplating Residence in 


st Scadiids California? 


“If so, why not invest your money in safe 
real estate mortgage loans? You can do 
‘so through the office of .F, ‘M. WELLS, 
401-5 Uaton: Eada fom Eset SIM Cal, 
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‘THE BOLTON PRINTING CO. 


ft INCORPORATED 


“LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
“RUSH ORDERS 4 A SPECIALTY, ACCURACY A HABIT.” ” 


for several years. The Yucatan people 
have felt that the peninsula was de- 
serving of more recognition than it had 


this discontent crystalized in a faintly 
formed plan for an independent republic. 

It was Madero’s belief, no doubt, that 
with a vice-president from Yucatan all 
this would be ended. The next few 
months will prove whether he is right or 
not. 

The present government of Mexico is 
illogical. In his “plan” (platform) of 
San Luis Potosi of October, 1910, Fran- 
cisco I, Mader~ ¢coclared the government 
of General Diaz fraudulent, alleging that 
the elections of the previous July were 
now in accordance with the ‘constitu- 
tion. He then proclaimed himself “pro- 
visignal president” of Mexico, an act which 
in itself was unconstitutional. The 
next step was to be expected, namely, 
the resort ~ arms for the purpose of 
éverthro the existing form of gov- 
ernment. 

In 1876, when General Diaz entered 
into power under the provisions of the 
“plan” of Tuxtepec, it was distinctly un- 
derstodd that it was upon the basis of 
“no reelection,” the slogan of Madero 
and his followers in these last months. 
In 1880, true-to his promise, Diaz re- 
tired from the presidency and Manuel 
Gonzalez served for four years. In 1884 
General Diaz, after the form of an elec- 
tion, assumed the reins of government 
once more and continued in office by vir- 
tue of so-called reelections in 1888, 1892, 
1896, 1900, 1904 (when, by amendment 


presidential] term was made six years), 
and in 1910. 

In a recent interview in. Paris he as- 
serted that prior to the last election 
(lield in July, 1910) -he greatly’ desired 
to retire from the office, but the repre- 
sentatives of all the states urged his 
acceptance, and from patriotic motives 
he yielded to their solicitations. Be this 
as it may, it must be admitted that 
the country progressed greatly during his 
regime. . Enormous strides. were taken 


in. a x nen 3 Riese activitys ‘the 


EXICO CITY—It would hardly bel 


moment, 


| recognized eandidate for the vice-presi- |’ 


received from the Diaz government, and|{ 


credit of the nation at home and shenaat 


was of the highest order. Possibly Diaz 
realized the solemn import of the vital 
question, oft repeated, “After Diaz, 
what?” although he doubtless read the 
query, “After Diaz, who?” and he could 
not give an answer; nor can the Mex- 
icans themselves today. But they and 
all the world can answer the first ques- 
tion, “After Djaz, what?” as readily to- 
day as it coul have been answered tw O, 
five, 10 years ago, and can answer it 


in one word—“anarchy!” 

No one knew his people better than 
did Porfirio Diaz; he realized the need 
of an iron hand in governing them and 
he used it without stint. It cannot be 


we FRANCISCO I. MADERO 


denied that his ideals were as hi_h as 
Madero’s, that the welfare of the nation 
was as near to his heart as to Madero’s, 
and he had the strength of character 
and force of will to realize those ideals. 
Madero, on the other hand, while 
idealist. iS considered a dreamer, not a 
doer; he lacks the firm eharacter needed 
bv the ruler of a people who are not 
ready to be led, but who can only be 
driven. He has dreamed of an_ ideal 
democracy in which each unit would 
not think for itself alone, but for the 
common good of the entire entity, in 
Which liberty would be the possession 
of each unit—but he failed to take into 
consideration the nature of the people: 
the great mass does not think and the 
few who do ‘have only their aggrandize- 
ment in view. 

Liberty to the niass appears to be but 
another name for license, as witness the 
events that followed the. revolution. 
A ginnt had been in chains for years 
and Madero loosed his bonds, but found 
out later how hard it was to handle 
him. The situation is a peculiar one. 
Out of a population of about 15,000,000 
almost 90 per cent are grossly ignorant 
and entirely without self control. They 
need the restraining influence of such a 
man as Diaz was in his prime. It is 
true that in late years this restraint 
was more in the nature of oppression, 
for the men surrounding him were not 
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to the constitution in May that year, the | 


spixitualist, 


actuated by his high motives and hid 
from him the true state of affairs. They 
exploited the people and. the country for 
their own selfish ends and so brought 
about their own downfall. 

To one who has been intimately ac- 
quainted with Mexican affairs for many 
years, Madero’s election to the presi- 
dency presents a peculiar, not to ‘say 
anomalous, aspect. Mexico is a Roman 
Catholie country, and its rulers-wnd_gov- 
ernment officials have been, ostensibly at 
least, Roman Catholics.. Madero, how- 
ever, in an interview in the Imparcia] 
two or three months ago, said he was a’ 
and tliat through - we 


an} 


ployed to build it. 


mediumship of his wife he had been 
constantly in communication with the 
spirit of Benito Juarez throughout the 
revolutionary period, and for some time 
previous. What effect this will have on 
his political policy and future career re- 
mains to be seen. In several speeches 
he has said that every inducement will 
be offered to foreign capital for invest- 
ment in Mexico, although his government 
will not foster monopolies of any sort, 
Graft of any description will no longer 
exist, .e says, when he comes into cons 
trol. 

Again, the situation is a difficult one. 
Madero, or his lieutenants, incited the 
people to revolt by reminding them of 
their real and fancied grievances, promis- 
ing them, it is alleged, that the lands 
would be divided up among them, that 
they would no longer be obliged to pay 
taxes (which, in passing may be said, 
were indeed onerous, being a part of the 
system of exploitation by the “cienti- . 
ficos”), and in many places the people 
have flatly refused to pay their taxes. 
The result of this is seen in several 
states where government employees have 
been without pay for months, and where 
schools have been closed as there hava 
been no funds available to pay the 
eachers. 

During the last days of the Diaz 
regime, so it is said, there was a certain 
element that ardently desired interven- 
tion on the part of the United States, 
hoping thus to put off the evil day of in- 
surrection, which they felt was imminent, 
This would have united the warring fac- 
tions in a common cause. Fortunately 
for foreigners resident here this step was 
averted. Whether it will come in the 
future, ugar or distant, remains to be 
seen. 

Ten per cent of the population real- 
izes the need of foreign capital and for- 
eign energy to Gevclopihe resources of this 
wonderful land; asmall.proportion of the 
remaining 90 per cent realizes the same 
thing in part, and it then becomes a ques- 
tion if the more intelligent, though much 
smaller, element can prevail. 

‘Madero will find it difficult to fulfil 
the promises he has made the people, or 
that have been made in his name; but it 
is the general impression that, as condi- 
tions become normal once more, the good 
sense of the people will be manifested 
and there will be a revival of confidence, 
and the country will enter upon an era 
of unprecedented prosperity. 

The financial world has been waiting 
to learn the result of the elections. Now 
that it has been learned, and there 
have been no further disturbances, busi- 
ness is improving everywhere, notably in 
mining districts, where practically noth- 
ing had been done for a year or more. 

It is not likely that there will be fur- 
ther revolutionary movements; the people 
have learned a salutary lesson. Thirty 
years of peace have taught them 
the blessings of peace, while the few 


months’ eonflict have shown the- curse 


PONGRETE. SNOWSHED 
4 GREAT NORTHERN 


HEADY FOR SLIDES 


SEATTLE, Wash.—The Great North- 
ern railway has finished, in the heart of 
the Caseade mountains, on a stretch of 
road near Scenic Hot Springs, Wash., 
the first concrete snowshed ever con- 
structed. The Great Northern, like the 
majority of western railroads, has a 
number of timber sheds, but this road 
is protecting thoroughly every place 
where it; is possible for a slide to occur, 
and in order to obtain the best known 
protection it has in one place decided 
upon concrete construction. Concrete 
has stood so well the strain on bridges 
and culverts and so proved the test of 
heavy traflic and severe weather that 
the new snowshed is expected to be a 
great success. This snowshed cost $500,- 
000 and more than 400 men were eCmMm- . 
It is 3900 feet long 
and 24 feet high on an average. The 
10-inch thick roof is supported by con- 
crete pillars at intervals of 12 feet, and 
the back wall is from 9 to 17 inches 
in thickness. For various reasons con- 
crete seems admirably adapted to snow- 
shed building, the chief.of which is that 
it can be used in such a way that “it 
becomes a part of the mountain. 

The advocates of this style of: snow- 
shed maintain that it will not sag. The 


}one just finished is built so well that 


it seems a part of the natural rock. If 
it proves in time to be all that is 
claimed for it, it is probable that other 
concrete sheds will be adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL SHOW 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA — Business men of 
this city are planning a great industrial 
exposition to advance the commercial and 
industrial interests of this port. It will 
be opened in connection with the meet- 
ing of the international navigation eon- 
gress in this city next spring. 

It is planned to make known: Phila- 
delphia’s supremacy as a manufacturing 
center and to show the remarkable faeil- 
ities it has for the development of com- . 
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CITY OF WASHINGTON | 


MAT BE EEN TRUM 
OY WITHOUT AIROHIP 


Highest Monument in the 
World Visited by 500 to 
600 Persons Daily Makes 
Panoramic View Possible 


CAPITAL’S PROGRESS 


Ee opportunity of 
looking dewn upon a city is a 
privilege of the aviator. In Washington, 
the monument affords a similar oppor- 
tunity, and one that is easily 
available and more satisfactory, for here 
one can ascend the highest shaft in the 
bv climbing the 


more 


world by elevator or 
900 steps that lead to its top. 

Since the Washington monument has 
been opened to the public, more than 
3.000500 enjoyed this 
privilege, and the number is being in- 
creased at the rate of between 500 and 
600 a day. The view that these people 


persons have 


have thus obtained is well worth while. | 


for 
acknowledged to be one of the prettiest 
cities, not only in America, but in the 
world. 

The United States capitol is 
preminent of the many public 
to be seen. It stands on the 
Capitol hill. flanked on either side by 
the white marble office buildings of the 


the most 


it is a ponoramie view of what is| 


| 
| 
! 


{ 


} 


| 
; 


buildings | 
brow of. 


Senate and Hlouse, while hard by stands. 


the magnificent Congressional Library 
building. 

Between the capitol and the monument 
lie 200 acres of flower gardens and 
Jawns, apportioned to the botanic gar- 
den, the department of agriculture, and 
the Smithsonian Institution. area 
contains probably the most diverse col- 
lection and exotic fiowers, 
trees ever assembled. The government is 
the custodian of these grounds. 


This 


shrubs, and | 


' 


} 
i 
] 


; 


To the district governnient the shade 
trees of the city are assigned, and of | 
these there are approximately 100,000. It | 
is said by competent authorities that no | 
other city in the world is the equal of | 


Washington in the number of shade trees. 


If set in a single row, these trees would | 


form a line of shade extending from 
Washington to Boston and 100 miles be- 
yond into Maine. If extended north 
from Washington this line of trees would 


reach to Buffalo and more than 100 iniles | 
beyond into Canada. Extended to the west | 
it -vould reach beyond Cincinnati to the , 


Indiana state line. 
such a line of trees 
Augusta, Ga. 

In the .70 square miles of ground in 
the District of Columbia, more than 5000 
acres are set apart for parks, in addition 


would reach to 


to the hundreds of miles of shaded streets. | 

To beautify Washington the gardens | 
under the charge of the superintendent | 
of publie buildings and grounds last year | 
produced almost 700,900 plants, of 270 | 
the | 


varieties. Some of these adorned 
White House and grounds, but for the 
most part they were used in beautifying 
the city parks. 

The parks, from the Capitol to the 
monument extend over a distanee of a 
mile and a half. This area goes beyond 
the monument a mile and forms Potomac 
park, which is still 14 the making. It 
consists of 800 acres of reclaimed land 
lying along the bank of the Potomac. 


Not very long ago it was a shallow sheet | 


of water at high tide and a dreary ex- 
panse of mud flats at other times. The 
work of the landscape artist is spelling 
more and more of beauty on this ground, 
and it is here that the Lincoln memorial 
will be placed, provided that public sen- 
timent does not cause the art commission 
to change its plans. 

A step toward the further extension of 
the park system of Washington is the 
passage of a bill by the Senate at the 
late extra session of Congress appropriat- 
ing over $2,250,000 to acquire the Jand 
lying between Potomac park and Rock 
Creek park, a distance of nearly two 
miles. 

Rock Creek park, including the zoo, is 
the most attractive spot adjoining Wash- 
ington. For five miles it skirts either 
side of the rocky bed of the water course, 
and is traversed in every direction by car- 
riage roads and bridle paths. It con- 
tains more than 1600 acres of natural 
woodland and meadow. 

An important feature of the park sys- 
tem is the band concerts. Throughout 
the summer a free concert is given daily 
by one of the capital’s famous bands. 
Frequently two or three bands are giving 
concerts in different parts of the city on 
the same day, and to these concerts rich 
and poor, white and black, have free 
access. 

The streets of Washington, running 
toward the four cardinal points of the 
compass, and crossed diagonally at their 
intersection by broad avenues, allow the 
formation of circles, squares and _tri- 
angles, and these have been converted 
into spots of beauty, but this is an im- 
provement upon the original design. 
When the plans for the city were drawn 
by Major L’Enfant, the American, revo- 
lution was a thing of recent history, and 
still fresher, in the public thought was 
the revolution in France. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that this French en- 
gineer should have reasoned that these 
plots of public ground could be turned 
into vantage points for the massing of 
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Showing part of Rock creck between Rock Creek park 
and Potomac park 
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artillery to repel the advance of an in- 
The reign of universal peace 
than in those troubleus 
‘times, and the landscape gardener las 


vading foe, 
'iS nearer now 
| been preparing Lhese spots to attract, 
'rather than to repel, the hosts of those 


Va. 


are. today 


“Oo many 


| CHARLESTON, W. ) 
‘thousands of dollars 


‘poured into the pockets of West Virginia 


lapple growers that the state finds herself | 


ithe center of all eyes, and not only are 


Bis Sey se 
native farmers going in for the cultiva- | 


‘tion of this fruit, but outside capital is 
being attracted by the special advantages 
‘of soil and climate. 

Half a century ago W. S. Miller, a 
|farmer of Berkeley county, started a 
nursery for apple trees’ and established 
a business of considerable proportions 
by furnishing the young trees to his 
brother farmers in the state. Each year, 
without any definite aim, he put out a 
few trees, until he had an orchard of 
35 acres. A New York buyer was ‘teld 
of the existence of this orchard along in 
the ’70s, when it was in full fruitage, 
and made a special visit to Mr, Miller 
with the result that he offered fancy 
prices for the entire yield. The orchard 
owner was paid about $17,000 that yea. 

It was not long before the news spréad 
and Mr. Miller’s neighbors began to set 
out trees on a large scale. His success 
marked the beginning of the commercial 
apple orchard in West Virginia and it 
has steadily grown to this day. 

John Miller, a son of W. S.. Miller, 
followed in his father’s footsteps and has 
made, perhaps, the greatest money suc- 
cess of all the apple growers of the state. 
He was a youth at the time of the visit 


farm. That big sale made so great an 
impression on him! that he decided to go 
into a business: which: would require a 
wait of about 10, years before he realized 
any returns. His first tract of 36 acres 
was set out in 1878 and a dozen years 
later he put out 23 acres additional. In 
1897 he increased his orchard by 133 
acres, making his entire holdings 182 
acres, the trees ranging in age from 14 to 
33 years. : 

Last year this apple farmer sold 23,000 
barrels of apples and this year his output 
was about 20,000, although it was con- 
sidered an “off year.” ‘The outlook to. 
next year indicates at least 30,000 bar- 
rels, as the greater part of the orchard is 
just reaching its full bearing period. The 
owner’s Wealth is estimated at half a 
million dollfrs, accumulated in large part 
from 59 acres of apples, and he still has 
practically unlimite! prospysts before 
him. | 
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APPLE GROWING BRINGING 
BOTH FAME AND WEALTH TO 
WEST VIRGINIA FARMERS 


being 


of the New York merchant to his father’s | 


nigs. 


whose objective point is the American 
capital. 


day these bosts are introduced to 
the nation’s capital at the new union 
which there 


the 


station. finer then 
Ilere again 


se } 
wieeeuerne 


is none in the world. 


en eae 


a OO 


have been formed in Berkeley county 


alone. <Aeross this county lies the terri- 


‘tory known as “Apple Pie Ridge,” a sort 
liilis 
the 
Potomac river south to Frederick county, 
Virginia. The name derived from 
the fact that early in the last century 
;the farmers in the neighborhood raised 
lapples and dried them and the people 
‘flocked from far buy the 
| cured fruit 
| A combination of limestone, soapstone 
the fav- 


pa rallel series of 
from 


ot double- backed. 


extending through the county 


Was 


sections to 
for pies, 
soil seems to be 


and samdstone 


orite for raising apples, although success | . 


| is also reported in a red shale. 
| It must not be inferred that Berkeley 
county is the only apple-growing terri- 
tory in West Virginia. 

Among other favored sections may be 
named Hancock, 
Jefferson, Preston, Mineral, Monongalia 


and Pocahontas counties. Each of these 


‘counties has its peculiar advantages and | 


ino one can be said to excel. Berkeley 


‘county leads at present more because of | 


‘the long experience of its* growers than 
because of any superiority of soil or 
climate. 

There seems to be no limit to 
varieties of apples that can be grown 
in the state. Some of the favorites are 
the York Imperial, Ben Davis, Stay- 
man Winesap, Grimes Golden, Black 


Twig, Rome Beauty and Jonathan. Going | 


on down the list we find Northwestern 
Greenings, Arkansas Blacks, 
Paradises, Northern Spy, Willow Twig, 
Twenty Ounce, Aiken Red, Black Ben 
Davis and Wolfe River. 

One who has visited the West Vir- 
ginia apple lands can never doubt that 
ther@ are many fortunes yet to be made 
in this business. Not only are thousands 
of new trees being set out but old 
orchards are also being set in order and 
cared for with results that richly re- 
ward the oWners. This is especially no- 
ticed on the old Bottom farms in Wood 
and other counties below Wheeling. 

The growing of apples has not caused 
the West Virginia farmer to neglect the 
cultivation of other crops. It has inva- 
riably worked out that during the time 
the agriculturist has waited for his 
orchard .to come into bearing he has 
applied his efforts industriously to his 
other acres; hence when the fruit is 
‘ready .to he marketed it is practically 
" incon the profit 
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ithe 


| postofiice building in the 


| Pennsvivania 


lis said to be the gre: 


ings 


3rooke, Wood, Lewis, | 


the | 


Baldwins, | 


When Major L’Enfant designed city he planned these open spaces for massing of troo ps 
to defend the capital but they have never been used for that purpose 
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ind of progress is 


the 


i'transforming h: 
lat work. In this 
Lago 


center of cit 


i there sto vi] homes- 


They have vanished 


tire 


indifferent. 


succeeded hy station 


the tranSformetion eosiing S14.C00,000, | | 


!Directlv in front of the build 


’ ] ee 
priaZa, tCCOKINE OU Upon" 


is to be erected 
Columbus 
eranite, 

. - ._* 4 | 
landing upon th 


worid in 1402. 


Adjoining the union station Work has | 
finest | iii 


been begun-on what is to be the 
world. 
and 


onnected with the 


and tility will join hands here, 


the building will be ¢ 
railroad ‘ati bv electric 
1] | volume 
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franks. 


coveriment 


‘ : ae - ; 
irchase of tive blocks of 
in the neighborhood ot t} 


treasury building, and 
thie 


beginning of 


wuvente to monument 


erounds, mar] the what 
he ¢ test building pro- 
In the country. On this tract will 


be constructed three commodions build- 
tiie 1 


state, coInmerce and labor and rustic 


por tiree 


departiment a 


‘ 1 } } ‘ ae 
rears Willi @Ciapse. vperore this work 


and the cost will run 
ithe millions. 


complet ed. 
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SALT MONOPOLY 

| IN BRITISH ISLES 
| The salt the Briti 

is largely in the hands of a combination 
Salt 


ilustryv of 
of manufacturers” known = § as the 
‘Union (Ltd. ) 
eousular report. 


according to a Liverpool 
body, through its 
and [re- 


rainifications in both Hneland 


land and with connections abroad. 


fi 
eonsidered a close 


tains What is 
oly. 

The official return of the expert trade, 
published Salt Unton (Ltd.), 
that the total foreign shipments 
for March, IN1), eonstituted a 


being 49.934 


bv the 
shows 
record, 
tons, avainst 37.081 tons 
In the corresponding month of last vear, 
32.406 tons in 10D, 


tons in Mareh 


March. and 26.339 
LOOS, 
4.218 


tons a vear avo and 2. 


The eoestwise ship- 
*) TS er died 


ments were tons, avainst 3.574 


7SO6 tons in TSO), 
‘of his 
| plains the apple 
\spelled wealth and independence 
| West Virginian. 


regular farm crops. This ex- 


Whi usiness has 
for 
| the 

Neither has apple growing interfered 

; With the annual peach crop, which con- 
'tinues to inerease, bringing enormous 
|incomes to the specialists in Hampshire, 
| Hardy, Grant and Mineral counties. 
The cultivation of peaches to supply 
'the large markets is of recent origin. 
|For many years the state has supplied 
its own needs with the finest of peaches, 
but little attentiof. was paid to ship- 
|ping them outside the State. Today 
|Romney, the county ‘seat of Hampshire 
county” is a veritable beehive in the 
| peach shipping season. 
Trainloads of the fruit, picked ripe 
‘from the tree one day, are delivered 
ithe following day in the markets of 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York.- The proximity of these 
markets gives Virginia the lead over 
many other regions that are suited to 
the culture of peaches, and in late years 
the growers of the state have taken 
full advantage of the discovery of those 
possibilities. 

Profits from peach growing have been 
known to go as high as 110 and 120 per 
cent, although the average is perhaps 
nearer 30 or 40,per cent. The trees ma- 
ture quickly and, the period of bearing 
is short, so that -in many cases the 
growers are alternating the crop with 
apple trees, thus insuring an income 
for many years to come. | 

In conchision, nothing more convincing 
can be said than to repeat the opinion 
of an apple grower of Berkeley county, 
who said: “I confidently expect the an- 
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as on any other winter day, you can 
make your home more comfortable 
and cheery by using a Perfection 
Smokeless Heater. 
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for use 
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extending from 


Pe AS ek oe 


Win | 


MOMOp- | 


is Sadie 


reliable 


The Perfection Heater is light and easily carried. 
in the hands of a child—the safest and most 
heater 
enamel or plain steel, with nickel trimmings—an orna- 


Its genial warmth is quickly at your service, ready 
In any emergency. 
plementary heater when those extra cold spells come. 
Later you will find it just the thing for the changeable 
weather of early spring. 


You will need it as a sup- 


It 


made. Drums finished either in blue 


ment to any room. 


ae 


A special automatic device makes smoking impossible. 
easily cleaned. Gallon font; burns nine hours. Cool handle; damper top. 


All parts 


Dealers everywhere; or write for descriptive circular to any agency of the 
; gency 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


| 


NEW MODEL 5S 
Two-color Ribbon; 
Back Spacer; Tabula- 
tor; Tilting Paper 
Table; Hinged Paper 
Fingers and other New 
Features. 


Feature 1. 


Feature 2. 


Feature 38. 


correcting. 


Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
‘terials obtainable and by the 

most skillful workmen money 
can hire; 

That it will do work of thé 
best quality for a greater © 
length of time at less ex- 

pense for upkeep than 


any other typewriter, 
| regardless ot price. 


TWO-COLOR RIBBON DEVICE. 
only one that insures perfect two-color writ- 
ing; over-lapping of colors impossible. 

TABULATOR. An important improve- 
ment, perfected with usual Roya! simplicity. 
' BACK SPACER. Touch the key and 
carriage draws back one space. 
feature—-convenient in billing, tabulating and 
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View of the 
Siig tas Royal Typewriter _ | 
Fhe base factory. at Hartford Conn, 
ho ) : } 
oneany 
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Site 


A NEW MODEL of the Nee 


Back of the Royal! is one of the 
largest and most important type- 
writer manufacturing concerns in 
the world, with unlimited resources 
and-ample ability, offering every 
advantage of dealing with a high- 
grade business institution, 


| HE Royal always has been abreast with the best; here 1s a new 
model which places it far in the lead. Read about Royal Model 5— 


every office manager, every stenographer, every up-to-date typewnter user | 


Feature 4. TILTING PAPER TABLE. Found 
only on Royal—gives instant access to all 
margin and tabulator stops; a time-saver 
and great convenience. 

Feature 5. HINGED PAPER FINGERS. This fea- 
ture,exclusive with Royal, permits writing to 
extreme of either edge of paper. 


The 


A popular 


And so on through all the points of Royal supremacy—the direct vision of writing, making 
it the one perfect visible writer; the special: facilities for quick and easy handling of the paper, the 
Royal type-bar accelerating principle, famous among typewriter men, a feature which is admitted 
to be the greatest single invention since typewriters began. 


The Roval is the marvel among all 
typewriters for durability, for ease and speed of operation, for alignment 
and manifolding power. 


Write or Phone for “The Royal Book’’ 


—one of the finest pieces of typewriter literature ever issued. 32 pages, 
beautifully printed and illustrated, and above all,, interesting. It is 
important that you get “The Royal Book,’ whether you are in immediate 
need of a machine or not. : 
READ OUR GUARANTEE! That-is the basis upon which we want to 
demonstrate the Royal to you. All we ask is an opportunity to give this 
machine a severe test in your own office on your own work, alongside of 
any other machine. Si : 
$ > . is the price of Model 5—the same as charged for Model 1 
F 5 with Tabulator. _ Everything included. No extras, 
3 _ ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
268 Devonshire Street, Boston. Home Office, 364 Broadway, New York. 
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take the de luxe 


tudes, 


winter into summer, 


juxe train. You 


entertainment. 


Ask for free tllustrated 
Californta booklet and 
details of fares and trains 


8. L. PARROTT 
General New England Agent 
288 Washington Street, Boston 

Telephone, Main 2249 


ll 


California Is 


groves, the sunshine, the quaint 
old missions, ’ 
fields, the summery sea and 
the background. of majestic 
mountains are waiting to make 
you forget that winter exists 
anywhere. 
to get there! 
Think of it!—less than three days from Chicago or St. 
Louis to the golden glories of California, 


Golden State Limited 


via Rock Island Lines 


—No Excess Fare— 


which leaves every evening and transports you as luxu- 
riously as if your home or your hotel had been set on 
wheels and whisked off to fairyland. 


Smoothly and swiftly over the direct route of lowest alti- 
long tangents and easy curves, 
Your vacation pleasures begin at 
the first moment of your acquaintance with this truly de 
will enjoy th 
ear, the music, and all the devices for your comfort and 


The through fast “Califoruian” and pther good trains 
with standard and tourist sleeping cars, every day from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and 
Memphis, for the Pacific Coast. 


Delightful 


AKE a winter vacation 
in California this year. 
The flowers, the orange 


verdant 


the 


And it’s so easy 


when you 


~ 


you are taken from 


e buffet-librar y-observation 


Little Things 
that Make a 
Big Winner 
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L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(BALL-BEARINGS, 


LONG-WEARING) 


T vpebar ball-bearings made like awatch. Carriage, 


to move at a feather touch and stand at any 
Escapement, 
away from the operator's nimble fingers. 


snappy 
lightened to one-third ordinary pressure. 


unshakable. 


smooth, easy, with 


construction have given j 


big results and does satistactory 


of it—without:.a. bit of 


Your stenographers will 


Careful, painstaking applica 
cou a typewriter that gets 


point, 
lightning swift,~in its get- 

Touch 
Shift-key 


ee ee 


tion to such fine details of 


work—all kinds 


needless effort. 


C. Smith & 


fuss or 


like the L. 


Bros. Typewriter because it enables them to do 


better work, 
Youll want it, 
reasons and also 


of the _ball-bearings 
in better 
and gives 

longer 


it keeps 


‘‘Another De- 
’ tell- 


Send for 
cision by Experts 
ing how the Savage’ 


Arms Company chose 
typewriter equipment. 


do it easier, 
yourself, 


and do mere of it. 
for 


because, on account 


the same 


throughout, 
order 
much 


Branches” in all 
large cities 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER CO. 

Head Office for Domestic 


and Foreign Business, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A 


service 


Has more special feat- 
ures that will appeal to 
the_property owner or ar- 
chitect than any other 
closet on the market. For 

iformation address 


IRA A.MANN 


17 West Parkway, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Avery Motor Trucks 


For CITY or COUNTRY HAULING 


Rubber Tires for 
City Cast Sieel 
for untry. Only 
truck built with 
Special Wheels 
= for Country Haul- 
ing. Only Truck with Flexible Steel 
Plate Frame. 
Only truck that combines all three 
Features of Properly Balanced Load, 
Low Down Seats, and Easily Accessi- 
ble Motor. Write for Catalog. 


AVERY COMPANY, yrotera, i1.. 


Lighting and Art Metal 


We follow -cus- 
tomers’ special de- 
signs and require- 
ments. 


METAL ARTS AND 
CRAFTS CO. 


617 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MRS. A. J. MONCUR 


EXCLUSIVE 
MILLINERY 


Phone Forest 6889. 5009" Delmar Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Where you 


considered. 


CHICAGO 


of. a positive saving on 
every purchase—quality 


. 


are assured 


att. 


The “KICKOF?r” 
is used only on 


WCOD RUBBERS 


They FIT better, 


WHY ARE THERE MORE 


BECAUSE 
LOOK better 


Sold than there are 
of any other kind? 


and WEAR Detter 


If your rubbers are not Hood’s try a pair and you will be convinced. 


>> You can get them 


from your dealer <q," 


13844 E. 


Kenwood Jewelry. 
PRECIOUS STONES, WATCHES, FINE JEWELRY AND ART WARE 
Pictures--Artistic Pécture Framing Done 
REPAIRING WATCHES, CLOCKS and JEWELRY, DONE BY AN EXPERT 
47th Street, Near Lake Ave., Chicago 
ERSKINE DOUGLAS, Prop. 


Shop 


Phone Oakland 3655 


Peoria Stone & Marble Works 


_Mantel and Tile Department 
831 Main St., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Wood Mantels, Fireplace Trimmings, Tile 
and Marble Work for bathrooms a specialty 


Telephone 1209 | 


The Inter-State Telephone Co. 
Of PEORIA, ILLINOIS — 


has the BEST SERVICE 
at the LOWEST RATES 


TRY AN INTERSTATE! 


CANAL TO AID YOKOHAMA 


| After the opening of the Panama 


as also for a large part of the Orient. 
| Vessels coming through the 
|canal to Japan and to Asiatic ports west 
of Japan will all touch at Yokohama for 
coal and provisions. 


crease from Yokohama is also expected. 


sheep, 
‘finest texture, 
| A general impression exists among the | 
DERG OO IIIS OIG OO NOOTA | uninitiated, 
individual living a life of luxury, 


i} hugs fortune. 


LDP SPS 
SPRIV 


case, 
and much care required to keep a flotk 


| culty 


| which 
'knew his work 
i best of his ability 


canal | 
In 1915 Yokohama is expected to become , 
|the center of Japan’s shipping business | 


A big export in- | 
| rate of wages. 


SHEEP SHEARING 
TIME FOR GROWER OF 
WOUL IN AUSTRALIA 


Industry Is Still Gredtest 
Source of Wealth of Island 
Continent Although Wheat 
Raising Is Coming In © 


a 


CHANGE IN METHODS 


(Special to the Monitor) 

USTRALIA’S greatest source of 

wealth today is her w ool, although 
within the last 15 years many thousands 
of acres of sheep country have been given 
up to wheat growing, and wheat produc- 
tion increases yearly. Let us hope that 
Australia will alwavs 
production of both, it being impossible to 
deny that it will be a problem affecting 
the world in general when this country 
ceases to grow and export its huge quan- 
tities of wool. 

Wool growing of course is not confined 
to Australia. Curiously enough, how- 
evex, no other country has been able to 
grow the produce with such excellence as 
this, with its huge areas of grazing land, 
much of which suffers from a small and 
uncertain rainfall, and is essentially 
suited to the production of that useful 
member of the community, the merino 
and consequently wool of the 


that the wool grower is an 
every 
vear piling up money and eventually a 
Such is, however, not the 
for considerable expense is entailed 


of merino sheep up to a sufliciently IMgh 
By no means the least difli- 
fiock has to 
was imported 


standard. 
the 
is the rabbit, 


master 


with which 


'from England some time ago. 


The shearing of today is almost an- 
looked forward to by 
vear the same em- 
old faces reappeared, 
is pleasant, every 
and carried it out to the 
and things went on in 
being 


a time 
Every 


in itself 


perfect harmony, master and man 


| old acquaintances. 


it 
ma- 


abot 
introduetion of 
Shearing 


The change has been. brought 
the 


chinery and trades untonism, 


principally by 


'time is not looked forward to nowadays 
Panama | s 


as it was formerly, owing mainly to the 


the 
Shearing is said to be 


shearing is learned and 


4 


| 


have room for the 


(Photo specially taken for the Monitor.) 
Noise of machinery and number of workers makes Austra- 
lan clipping shed not unlike a factory 


highest paid skilled labor in the world 
and runs from 22s to 25s for 110 sheep, 
so that an average shearer earns £1 a 
day. An entirely different type of man 
has come into the shearing market— 
young men with no ties and no settled oc- 
cupation, who in many cases shear six 
months out of the year and live a life of 
idleness the other six and whose main 
object seems to be to do as little wonk for 
as much money as they can possibly get. 

Every wool-growing property has its 
shearing shed, in nearly every case an 
expensive and elaborate structure capable 
of holding on an average suflicient sheep 
to last a day’s shearing and some large 
sheep owners shear from 5000 to 7000 
sheep a day. 

Shearing as a rule is carried on in the 


|early spring before the pastures dry up 
| 


contend 


‘other thing to that of 20 years ago, when | 
lit was 
! concerned. 
_ployees returned, 


all | 


| sufficient sheep ar 
man } 
through 
| for 

i then 
‘each 
| ing one catching pen. 


‘until 8 a. 
| fast, 
| till 


‘ease with which the gperation of machine | 
very high | 
the ' 


and seeds collect in the wool. Most sheds 
are fitted with shearing machines, which 
work on the system of an ordinary horse 
clipper and the machines are driven by 
steam, oil or electric engines, so that a 
shearing shed jn full swing is similar to 
a factory for noise and ‘hunilies of work- 
ers. To the uninitiated it is well worth 
seeing the taking 
in an up-to- date manner. 

The. evening before shearing 
e brought to fill the 
sheep are led into and 
by pet sheep trained 
the The woolly sheep are 
enclosed in small yards or pens, 
shearer or every two shearers hayv- 


these 
the shed 
purpose. 


shed, 


continues 
for break- 


Work starts at 6 a. and 
m., then an hou 

another start at 9 a. m., continuing 
and then from 1] o’ciaek until 
with three spells of 20 and 30 


m. 


noon, 
6 p. 
minutes. 
When the shearer finishes 
turns it out of a small door leading to 


a sheep he 


off of a good wool clip 


more yards outside the shed. The shorn 
sheep are periodically counted out of 
these pens by the man_in charge of the 
job, and thus each shearer’s tally is ar- 
rived at. The next step is to get the 
fleeces off the shearing board. This is 
done by young men or boys called “pick- 
ers-up,” whose duty it is to pick up each 
fleece as it comes off the sheep and throw 
it out on to a table large enough to carry 
the fleece when spread out to its fall 
extent. 

This picking up is no easy task 
requires a great amount of celerity and 
deftness, it béing impossible, unless the 
fleece is correctly thrown, to perform 
successfully the next step which con- 
sists of skirting off the edge of the 
fleece certain portions of shabby woul 
called skirts or-pieces, which pieces are 
put before other men designated ag 
“piece sorters,” whose task it is to sort 
the wool irito several classes. 

The fleece having been skirted it is 
then folded or rolled up and taken to 
the most important individual in the 
shed, the “wool classer” who classes the 
wool] into lots according to the texture, 
length of the staple, brightness of color, 
scoured yield and various other points. 


and 


starts | 


3esides this duty, the classer is reSpon- 
| sible to the owner for the whole wotking 
of the clip from the time the fleeca 
| leaves the shearer to the time it is 
loaded for transit to the railway or sea- 
board. 

Each class of wool has its bin in elese- 
proximity to a machine called a- wool 


' press, attended to by two men whu pack 


|} the wool into bales and press these 
bales into convenient sizes for handling; 
they then i. the bale, brand it 
With the owner’s brand and the number 
and class of w cals thus the operation of 
shearing is completed to be repeated 


sew 


again in 12 months. 


Hands, Timber, Water Power 


and Mines Being Opened | 


i as possible. 


Up Under Systematie Gov- 
ernment Supervision 


ll 


JRONTO, Ont.—- The natural re- 
sources of the province of Ontario 
may be defined: (1) lands; (2) timber; 
(3) water powers; (4) mines and min- 
erals. Some idea of what it means to 
develop these resources may be gained 
when it is known that the total area 
of the province, exclusive of the Gregt 
lakes, is estimated at 140,000,000 acrés. 
'Of this area nearly 90,000,000 acres are 
lineluded in what is known as Northern 
Ontario, which comprises the six great 
‘districts of Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
| Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora— 
ia territory larger by 20,000 square miles 
than the British Isles. 
| This territory is largely covered with 
valuable forests; is rich in minerals, 
‘sepacialty silver, nickel, copper and iron; 
is abundantly watered with lakes and 
‘rivers and has great areas of fertile soil, 
‘one in particular of 16,000,000 acres 
‘known as the Great Clay belt, beyond 
the height of land, a scarcely perceptible 
ridge 40 miles from New Liskeard. The 
trees are principally spruce, tamarack, 
cedar, pine, poplar, birch and balm-o’- 
Gilead, with undergrowth of hemlock, 
maple, ash and alder. At various points 
are great lumbering industries. 

The iron mines of the Michipicoten 
district, the world’s greatest nickel de- 
posits near Sudbury, the famous silver 
‘amp at Cobalt and the Porcupine gold 
area, have done much. to reverse the 
reputation of a region long regarded as 
unprofitable. The land is easier to clear 
than in Old Ontario. Grain and vege- 
tables grow as well and in as great 
variety as in the older part of the pro- 
vince, while wheat has been produced of 
as good quality as “Manitoba No. 1 
Hprd.” 

One of the -principal factors in the 
development of this northern country 
is the Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario railway, owned and operated by 
the government of Ontario, This road 
runs near the eastern boundary of the 
province, from North bay on the Cana- 
dian Pacifie railway to Cochrane, a 
point 252 miles north, and about 480 
miles north of Toronto. At Cochrane 
it joins the Grand Trunk Pacific rail- 
way, now in process of .construction, 


NORT HERN ONTARIO IN BIG ERA OF DEVELOPMENT 


whickes passes ae the jo mi 


hae Other railroads also run through 
| these northern districts and public high- 
ways aye being constructed as rapidly 


territory are North Bay. 
bury, New Liskeard, Sturgeon Falls, 
Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, 
It. William and Kenora. 

Sefore a township is opened for set- 
tlement it must be inspected by a com- 
petent officer to ascertain the percen- 
t.ge of good land in it; the quantities 
and varicties of timber, and whether 
it is chiefly valuable for its mines and 
minerals. If the inspection shows it to 
contain less than 40 per cent of good 
land, the policy of the government is to 
keep it closed from settlement “for the 
growing of timber, or if it has large 
quantities of pine, to keep it closed until 


The principal towns in the | 


Cobalt, Hailey- | 


| 


| 


| 


park, varying in extent from 70 square 
miles to 7200 square miles (the Nepigon 
reserve), and With a total of 19,860 
square miles. It is estimated that there 
is on these reserves about 9,000,000,000 
feet of pine, worth now about $90,000,000. 
Two hundred and two fire rangers were 
employed on these reserves last year at 
a cost of $76,000. 

There is also an area'of about 20,000 
square miles subject to license, on. which 
fire rangers are also maintained. Ip this 
case, the licensee pays one-half the ex- 
pense. Lasb year, 450 rangers were em- 
ployed on this_territery at a cost to the 
crown of $60,000. Fire rangers to the 
number of.175 also do duty along the 
lines of railway in the north, ab a cost 
of $73,000. 

Along the line of the transcontinental 


TOWN BUILDING, NORTHERN ONTARIO, 


Front street in Cochrane on Canadian Pacific railway, 480 
miles north of Toronto 


the pine timber has been ssndovat, or if 
it is valuable chiefly for its mines and 
minerals, to keep it closed from set- 
tlement. 

With regard to timber, the potent 4 
ment has: recognizéd that this is one of 
its most valuable assets, and Wherever 
large bodies of pine have been found, the 
territory has been excluded from settle-} 
neg and converted rts what is known 

s “forest reserves.” Reserves already 
‘ni apart are the Temagami, Mississaga, 
Nepigon, Eastern, Quetico, Sidley - forést 


reserves aid E i! oe “mations 


railway are enormous quantities of wood 
suitable for pulp and paper, estimated’ to 
be about 300,000,000 edrds. The pulp 
wood in this region will flow down the 
many rivers and streams crossed by the 
railway, there to be manufactured into 
either pulp or paper. Recognizing that 
the people of the province are entitled to 
thebenefit. of the labor incident to the 
using up of their natural resources, the 
government has provided that all pine 
saw ldgs, spruce, pulp wood and hemlock 
must be ‘manufactured into lumber or 


ae and paper’ ims the 3 Deminion.. The! 


effect.of this has been to increase the 
demand for labor and give a market for 
all kinds of supplies used for lumbering 
purposes. 

Realizing that the water powers of 
the province were an asset of great im- 
portance, regulations were established 
Several years ago providing that all such 
water powers having a natural capacity 
at low water stage of more than 150 
horsépower, should not pass with the. 
land but should be leased, together with 
a sufficient area adjoining the fall for 
its proper development. In 1907 these 
regulations were extended and the form 
of lease improved, the hydro-electric 
power commission being constituted the 
agent of the government in dealing with 
water powers subsequent to their lease 
by the crown. Some 20 water powers 
have been leased under these acts, pro- 
viding for a minimum development of 
26,600 horsepower and a maximum ‘of 
53,700 horsepower. The annual revenue 
accruing to the government from these 
leases is $12,000. Investments amount- 
ing to several millions of dollars have 
been made by the lessees in dams, im- 
provements, plant and machinery for 
the development and utilization of these 
powers. 

The development of the mines in 
northern Ontario is largely a matter of 
private enterprise. The following table 
shows the qnantity and value of metallie 
eres produced in 1910: 


Quantity 
8,246 ounces 
80,558, - Perera 15, 190,00 


euue 
pina tert 


eeeeeragpeer 


4.008964 
1,874,103 
513, 
351 tons 6,975,413 
Zine OFe...seseees 6 tons : 5,760 

Total - $28,427,199 

In addition, non-metallic ores were 
produced to the value of $11,123,419. 
These include actinolite, arsenic, com-~ 
mon brick, drain tile, pressed brick, pav- 
ing brick, building and crushed stone, 
calcium carbide, Portland ‘cement, corun- 
dum, feldspar, fluorspar, graphite, gyp- 
sum, iron pyrites, lime, mica, natural 
gas, /peat, petrdleum, pottery, quarts, 
salt,/sewer pipe and talc. 

It is interesting to note that the pro- 
duction of gold, though small, is nearly 
double the value of that mined in 1909. 
‘More than half of the yield came from 
the new camp at Porcupine. Almost the 
entire production of silver comes ffom 
the Cobalt district, and Ontario now 
ranks third among the silver producing 
communities of the world, being sur- 
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POLITICAL UPBUILOING 
OF SIN FRANCISCO ON 
UNGER EW CHARTER 


Recent Election Restores 


Confidence of People in| 


Themselves and Gives Out- 
side Capital Assurance 


BROAD CIVIC PLANS 


~AN FRANCISCO—Thanksgiving is the 
a sfason of gratitnde and the people 
of San Francisco approach with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of its definition. 
The recent municipal election returns, 
whereby a new charter was adopted and 
a clean, upright mayor chosen, has re- 
stored not only the confidence of the 
people in themselves, but also the .as- 
surance of the great East in their abil- 
ity to govern themselves wisely and 
well. 

With this confidence comes a new in- 
flux of trade. Already those great in- 
stitutions whose branches honeycomb the 
big cities of the world, quick to ex- 
press their condemnation or approval, 
are giving San Francisco material proof 
of their support, while concerns that 
have repeatedly refused to place invest- 
ments in the new city owing to their 
mistrust of the city government and its 
unstable conditions, are enlisting them- 
selves in the general upbuilding. 

San Francisco is today entering upon 
the second era of its reconstruction. 
Directly after the fire and for the fol- 
lowing few years, contractors and archi- 
tects were kept busy. The city had lost 
its dwellings and business blocks 
these had to be replaced to accommodate | 
the population which it had not lost. 
While many moved away in search of 
the necessary living quarters, the change 
was in most cases only temporary. As | 
fast as materials could be obtained struc- 
tures went up over night. 
building of the city was one of the most 
remarkable feats of the centuries. 
now that the actual need of shelter has 
somewhat abated, San Francisco has ar- | 
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and | 


;select their municipal officials through 


‘tical convention; 


<> 


CATTLE “POTLATCH 


(Photo by Terkelson & Henry) 
JAMES ROLPH, JR. 
New mayor of San Francisco 


—— 


tion of the prosecution being the vital 
issue, the forces opposed to good gov- 
ernment combining (although in the 
minority) elected their mayor, and 
number of other important 
officers. This resulted in an aw: 
f the public conscience, and it became 
neces- 


a 
ikening 


apparent that it was absolutely 
sary to take partisanship out of muni- 
cipal affairs, so that the people could 
have majority rule. 

The Good Government League called a 
charter convention and 
proposed which would result in bringing 
about a shorter ballot, 


inter- 
poli- 


a direct primary law, without the 
vention of amspolitical party 


also entirely 


or 
eliminat- 


municipal | 


amendments were | 


| 
| 


| 


i inevit 
but also placed | 


in the power of the people the right to | 
;came 


ling party lines in municipal affairs, and | 


| ments 
And the re-|..... 

receiving 
}ary 
Bet i: 
°E" | without 


rived at the point where the beautifying | 


of her house can no longer be neglected. 

Boulevards are being projected, plans 
for. a magnificent civic center with a 
city hall, libraries and a municipal! opera 


;namely, 


{ 


‘adopted by 


house are being shaped. Nor are the. 


fine arts to ‘be slighted. Plans 


been prepared for a great art 


have | 
gallery 


and observatory to symbolize in many | 


ways the art and history of the West, 


to be erected on commanding Nob hill , 
on the site of the old Hopkins art in- | 


stitute of early days. 


This will be one. 


of the biggest features of the ex posi- 


tion city. 


The political regeneration of San Frah- 
cisco began with the municipal election | 
of 1907. Prior to that time, and for sev- | 
eral years the municipal government was 
in the hands of men who used their posi- | 


tions for private gain. In September, 


1907, a group of 18 citizens met and de- | 


cided to do what they could to bring 
about a change in moral and political | 
civic conditions. The prosecution of | 
bribe-givers and bribe-takers had already | 


begun, and one of the first actions taken | 


by these citizens was to decide to sup- 
port the presecution. 


They organized the Good Government } 
“Citizenship | 
by | 


League, with the slogan 
above partisanship,” and nominated 
petition 32 eandidates to fill the munici- 
pal offices. 
the Democratic party, 


so that a three 


| 
| 


This ticket was indorsed by | 


cornered fight ensued between the Good, 


1 


Lea indorsed 
Republican 


Labor 


ticket, 
the 


Government 
the Democratic party, 
ticket and the called Union 
ticket. At the election Dr. E. R. Taylor 
the Good Government League nominee 
for mayor, was elected, polling more 
votes than both of his principal oppon- 
ents combined. With him the-Good Gov- 
ernment League elected 30 out of the 32 
candidates. 

The Good Government League execu- 
tive committee at once began formulat- 
ing plans for a charter convention, to 
amend the city charter so as to -elimin- 
ate partisan municipal elections, also to 
provide for a direct primary and direct 
legislation, whereby the people could 
rule. Believing that the power of the 
people was safe with the people, they 
formulated these charter amendments, 
but found the citizens, overwhelmed 
with their great political victory, apa- 
thetic, instead.of enthusiastic. A course 
of educational civic work was then be- 
gun. 

At the next municipal election in 
1909, the prosecution question became 
an important factor, as it had been al- 
most impossible to get convictions, and 
many of the people, while believing in 
the principle involved in the prosecution, 
became tired of the constant. agitation, 
and many men were misled into the be- 
lief that the prosecution of men who 
had bribed municipal officials was “hurt- 
ing business.” 

The Good Government League stood 
on the principle involved and nominated 
the most available men to the different 
offices on the same platform, “Citizen- 
ship Above Partisanship” and “Equality 
Before the Law.” The committee tried 
hard to induce James Roloh Jr. to ac- 
cept he nominaticn for mayor, but cir- 
cumstances at that time would not per- 
mit him to do so. 
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(Photo by Vaughn & Fraser) 
C. C. MOORE 
President of Panama-Pacific international 
exowsen 
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vote at a special election called-for that 
purpose. : 

This was the real beginning of the 
political regeneration of San Francisco, 
because it at last placed in the voters’ 
hands the instruments whereby they 
could bring about permanent  politicai 
regeneration. 

When the campaign of 1911 was at 
hand—the first under the new election 
laws—James Rolph, Jr., was induced to 

le a petition for the nomination as 

ayor. Mr. Rolph was the one man that 


could unite all factions of the people to? 
work for the development and upbuild- 


ing of San Franciseo, and the success 
of the great 1915 exposition in celebra- 
tion of the opening of the Panama canal, 

Mr. Rolph was elected at the primary 
election, polling two thirds of all the 
votes cast. With him were elected a 
splendid set of supporting officials for 
the term of four years. Through the 
adoption of the charter amendments San 
Francisco's political regeneration was @Qs- 
sured. 

The city has thus been placed in the 
forefront of progressive cities, and if 
the citizens remain aroused to the civic 
issues before them, permanent good gov. 
ernment will result. 

_ Succeeding the splendid results of the 
primary election of 1911, the state of 
California was placed in the forefront 
of progressive states, through the adop- 
tion by enormous majorities of consti- 
tutional amendments providing for direct 


legislation. in state. affairs—the initia- 


tive, | ‘Fef€rendum “and recall —and: theyes ioe 
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FESTIVAL TO BE AN 
UAL IMSTITUTID 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Speak of New Or- 
leans and forthwith fancy conjures the 
Mardi Gras; of Los Angeles and there 
bobs before the vision La Fiesta; -.of 
Santa Cruz and comes a _ recollection 
of azure waters, glinting beaches, tow- 
ering redwoods and flowers, flowers, 
flowers. Portland’s name calls up a pic- 
ture of its annual and beautiful rose 
festival. The name of a score or more 
picturesque American cities are asso- 
ciated with some form of annual cele- 
bration, always typical, always original 
and nearly always unique. 

More and more are American 
capitaliZing their natural beagities. They’) 
are leaving off boasting of their big 
bank balances and transferring their re- 
liance to the sentimental side their 
campaigns to gain those they would at- 
tract from otherwthere. 

Until a year ago Seattle, the wonder 
city of the Northwest, was planted 
solidly and apparently permanently 
its counting Commerte had 
come a confirmed habit. No rose 
earth looked as fair as a string of 
ures. Seattle was so busy growing, 
doubling its population now and then, 
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and every week or so projecting another | 
or | 


it had no time. 
for contemplation of 
the 


miaciers 


skyscraper that 
thought it hadn’t, 
the beauties of Mt. 
Olympic mountains, or the 
wooded reaches of the inside 
Alaska and the dozens of 
te heat uties which are close at 
tting it mildly, Seattle hadnt 
to the rignt perspective, but 
ably are righted and they 
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EARLIER VARIETY 
OF SPRING WHEAT 


BRANDON, Man.—A* new variety of 
whtat was sown at tlie experimental 
farm in April and ,was cut on July 31, 
so that there are only 94 or 95 days 
between seeding and cutting. 

Last year Marquis wheat, which a 
very early variety, occupied 117 days 
between seeding and cutting, and Red 
Fife was 123 days. 

If the mew variety, which is not vet 
named, lives up to the record it has this 
year, farmers may find it a much more 
suitable variety for the country than 
the other spring wheats. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
IS MICA LEADER 


Of the total value of $337,097 for the 
mica output in the United States in 
1910, North Carolina produced to the 
value of. $230,460, according to a report 
by Douglas B. Sterrett of the United 
States geological survey. 

The 1910 production came from six 
states—North Carolina, South Carbdlina, 
New ,Hampshire, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Massachusetts—named in the order 
of the value of their output. 
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First Press from 
Ttaly’s Best Olive Groves 


a revelation to lovers of Olive Oil—the flavor, 
body and color are perfect—for cooking and 
table use. 
Write for prices and bocklet on Olive Oil. 
orders filled. 


JOHN VITTUCCI CO., 


M. G Furuya 0. 
Japanese Fine Arts 


We shall be glad ‘i mail you our Art Catalogue on request. 
interest you, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


GOLDEN POTLATCH 


JULY 15 TO 20 
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Mail 


EXCLUSIVE IMPORTERS 
SEATTLE, WASH. \ 


> 


booklet on Washington Red 
beautiful homes. 511 
White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


GOOD, safe 6% to 7% First Mortgages moe 
salie by '‘Seattle’s pioneer R. E. firm. Write 
for Information. WEST & WHEELER, Col- 
man Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


USE Vittucci’s Virgin Ollve Oil and you 
will specify this best of Imported oil In the 
future. Write for booklet giving Ollve Oll 
recipes for cooking. JOHN VITTUCCIi CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 


iF YOU want reliable Information about 
Seattle and the Northwest senda self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope to 617 Crary 


Bidg. This information will be furnished free. 
may 

rr 0) WV} Soe 

West «F Wheeler 
COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. ee $3 


GOLDEN POTLATCH! GOLDEN POTLATCH! GOLDEN POTLATCH! 
ms vor ran soem BUT DOWN SEATILE 


“Sein the week of July 15 to 20 (inclusive). That’s the week of the 


GOLDEN POLLAICH 


Life and Aeroplane Meet— 
Fleet 


RELIABILITY SEND for 


Cedar Shingles for 


Vacations 


well-timed If arranged to bring you 

Seattle July 15 to 20, at the time of the 

great Golden Potlatch. All details of travel 

and hotel reservations May be arranged with 
the 


HOTEL AND TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
of 


THE MON ITOR 


Falmouth and St. Paul Sts., Boston, 


It will 


YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION 
AT SEATTLE 


Your Money Will Earn 
More in Seattle 


are 1°% higher In the West. 
pay from 6% to 7% in 
We have not had a fore- 


Mass. 


wiry 


+ Shingle Ready [ prepared | 
* Roofing eee 


The Red Cedar Shingle Insures a longer life to your 
roof without the yearly cost of attention. 

Red Cedar Shingle roofs are rain proof, weather proof, 
climate proof. 

The country Is full of PROOFS of Its superlority over 
all other roofing, | Get our booklet on the subject of Roofing. 


3 10% of Shingles made are red cedar; 60% are made 
Write for Booklet—‘“‘Shingles the Best Roofing. cl 
Red Cedar Shingle Mfg. Association 


in State of Washington. 
511 WHITE BUILDING SEATTLE, WASH. 


q{ Generally speaking, Interest rates 
First mortgage f!oans, for instance, 
Seattle, and the security is good. 
closure for over twenty years. This has been due to two facts: 
Our thorough knowledge of real estate values, and, we do not 
loan over 40° of our own conservative value of property. 

| The Panama Canal is going to mean much to Seattle. Our 
business will grow, our population will Increase and our realty 
values rise. We would be pleased to correspond with Investors 
in regard to mortgage loans or real estate investments. We 
refer you to any bank In Seattle or to anyone with whom you 

happen to be acquainted in this city. 
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Puget Sound—Hydro Aeroplane 
~lun- frolie and ( ‘arnival Spirit. 


SIX DAYS IN ARCADY ! ! 


2-omance—Indian on 


Sam’s Pacific 


Pageantry laskan 
Re mndezv Lnele 


A WEEK OF FAERIE LEGEND! ! 
‘tes and time limits on all Railroads-——Special Ex ions to Alaska’s W onderland—The Inside aera petal rates to 


Mt. Rainier, The Mountain that was God.’ 


For deta iled inf@rmation write the “GOLDEN POTLATCH, ” Seattle, Wash. 
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JAMES S. WINTBDRS Phone Marshall 2182 
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“| effects for wall coverings, 


J. S. Winters & Company 


, Lngineers and Building Contractors 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


duced by their own special 
period furniture and lighting 


tique, oriental and European seamless 
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Individuality of design and perfection of colouring for 
ul entire interiors to meet,the most exacting requirements. 


~ 


| We have these unusual, exclusive effects for home fur- 
nishing at modest cost. Estimates cheerfully submitted 605-606 Couch Bldg. 


Correspondence invited. 


Portland, Ore. 


a 
to intending buyers. 
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ALLEN-HALL BLDG.. BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Something Unique 
For Boys, Young Men, and Those of Older Growth - 
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A. Modern Submarine 


A beautiful engraving which shows the details of a submarine of the 
latest type, as if the sides were of glass and you could see all the interior. 
ae a piece of work that has, ever been accomplished has just been 
publishe 

It is absolutely correct in every detail, having been approved by Naval 
Engineers. Every part is numbered and named in a reference list below 
the engraving. This gives a better idea of a submarine than can be obtained — 
by volumes of description. One of the best mechanical illustrators in this’, 
country was at work on the drawing for months and the International Code 
Signal “We can defend ourselves” adds to the beauty of this bean” 
engraving, 

Printed ‘on Plate paper, 10x25, suitable fpr framing, and mailed fa, a 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
‘ire Extinguishing kquipmen 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER: HEATING 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


Milton C. Henley, 1304 Lexington. Avenue 


Telephone 1356 Lenox... Keay NEW YORK CITY 


ET ne acne 


tube for 25-cents, or five copies for $1.00. 


im } 


~ 


. 2 


FRE Our catalogue describing all of our PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
including books ‘for Machinists, Engineers, Dlectricians, Firemen, 
Plumbers, Steam Fitters and all other practical trades and occupations . 


mailed free on request. 
132 Nassau Street 


NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1890 ; New York, U.S. A. 
Please mention, that you ‘saw advertisement in The Christian Science Monitor 
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Miss Ray L. Bowman 


Jewelry and Art Goods 
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Investigation will satisfy you that you want a shaft driven 


electric, and that the Baker shaft drive is the best. 


It was 


perfected three years ago, after seven years of shaft drive 
designing. * It is the only shaft drive today which is not 
experimental—has been in actual service in over two thousand 


“Bakers” 
fault or flaw. 


Mots cushion tires regularly fitted 
The Baker Motor-Vehicle Co. 


A. F. NEALE 


Boston Distributor 
21 MOTOR MART 


\ 


during two whole seasons without developing a 
No other make today can approach this record. 


Manufacturers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REG. U. ~AT. OFF. 


Li.nelish “Roseberry” 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


And Gabardine Cloths 


THE IDEAL CLOTHS FOR 
AUTO COATS, TRAVELING COATS AND RAINCOATS 


THOROUGHLY RAINPROOF. Contains No Rubber. Will Not Overheat. 
Dust Proof. No Turkish Bath. ‘» 


Come in the latest colorings ina variety of plain and fancy effects. 


: 04 
How to Tell “Craveneile Garments 
This circular registered trade mark 


is 
stamped on the inside and a 
| Silk "Gravonclle Label 


' TRADE MARK. : 
is sewed at the collar or elsewhere. 
GENUINE WITHOUT THEM. 
“Cravenette” garments are for sale by leading dealers in men’s, women’s 
and children’s clothing, or your tailor can make you a garment to measure 


by securing the cloth from his woolen jobber. 
A postal to us will bring booklet. 


BRADFORD, BPricstley vb; 


ENGLAND 


S. 


REG® fp 


NONE 


American Selling 
Offices, 
100 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
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Goldsmiths and Diamond Merchants 
Offer a choice selection of 


Enamel Watches with Diamond Ornamentation, 
Pearl and Diamond Sautoirs, Diamond Banquet 
Rings, Pearl Necklaces, La Vallieres, Bracelets, 
Gold and Platinum Bags, Pendant Earrings. 

Watch and Jewelry Repairing. 
Estates Appraised or Purchased. 
NOTE THE LOCATION 
In the heart of the wholesale district. 
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It’s a True Sign 


As the workman is known 4 his tools, so the housewife is known 
by her methods. Over a million brilliant housewives know the best 
method of cleaning Silverwear and al! O- metals. They use 


“aC 


ELE CoCo 


Another million would if they knew its merits. We're looking for 

those who do not; are you one? If so, simply send us your address 

and you'll soon join the army of wise ones. It’s unlike any other 

silver polish. 

Free —— for the oe e- Box post-paid cf cts, 
DRUGGISTS SEL IT, 


THE erED nO SILICON 0O.. 34 Cliff 8t., ow York, N. Ze " 


. 
SAGs ~~ 


Wed 


in stamps. 


TAH, ROSENBAUM 


36/7 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dress M aker and Ladies’ Tailor. 


Imported models to select from. 
Debutantes’ gowns a specialty. 
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Wish to economize, 
| serve 
| Merritt Farmer 


'riced potatoes add three tablespoons but- | 
one and one half teaspoons salt, and | 
table- 
; at 


wer, 
'eream to moisten. 
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DAINTY APRONS 


Aprons of pink, blue or violet batiste, 
stenciled in a darker color, are lovely, 
either for needlework or tea aprons, says 
the Chicago Inter Ocean. The stenciling 
may be outlined with the same shade of 
floss, which will give a finished appear- 
ance to them. 

These little aprons are quickly made 
and are really very effective, Wild roses, 
tulips or any flower in a conventional 
form would be best to use, and the 
needlework apron should be made with a 
dpep pocket, while the tea or chafing 
dish apron should have a bib. The en- 
tire apron may be edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 


NOVEL SLEEVE. 


One of the newest sleeves\is long and 
very close fitting, with a slash from the 
shoulder to deep cuff depth, where a row 
of buttons makes a finish to the hand, 
says the Indianapolis News. 

The slash is filled in with soft, scanty 
lace frills, or with one long lace puff of 
scanty fulness. Sometimes, when a 
touch of bright color is used with a 
dark tone, the deep color appears un- 
der this slash. There is no end to the 
possible variations. 


MENU FOR THE NATIONAL FEAST 


Fannie Merritt Farmer tells how to prepare the dishes 


ERE 


especially 


is a Thanksgiving 
and at the same time 
a tempting meal, writes Fannie 
in the Modern Priscilla: 
To two cups hot| 


S: avory Potatoes 


Then add one 
spoon chopped watercress and one tea- 


/spoon chopped mint. 


|a sparerib of pork. 


some of the fat. 


Kernels of Pork—Cut lean meat from 
Cut in three fourths 
inch slices, sprinkle with salt and cook 
in a hot frying pan rubbed over with 
Remove to a hot platter 
and surround with nests made 
savory potatoes and fill nests 
creamed silver skins. Garnish 


| parsley. 


| 


| 


|quart boiling water, bring to the boiling | 
| point, and let simmer until cranberries | 
tub through a sieve and addi 
'two cups hot sugar, three-inch piece stick | sg a 
six allspice berries. | 3 
Again bring | 
ito the boiling point and let simmer 15 


i 


' cinnamon. 


} 


| 


|steam until shells open. 


'wash one quart cranberries. 


| are soft. 


Spiced Cranberry Jelly—Pick over and | 
one. 


Add 


24 cloves, 
and one third cup water. 


minutes. Skim, add a few grains salt, 


(turn into mold and chill. 
_ Bisque of Clams—Wash two dozen soft | 


shelled elams, put in a kettle. Add one 
fourth cup cold water, cover and let 
temove clams 


from shells, chop and add to the liquor; 


| 
| 


| cloves, 


then add one small sliced onion, two 
sprig of parsley and blade of 
mace. Dring to the boiling point and let 
simmer one half hour, Scald one quart 


milk and thicken with two tablespoons 


cornstarch diluted with two tablespoons 


‘cold water. 


Cook in double boiler 10 
add clam water, strained 
thickness of cheese- 
salt and serve in 


and 
a double 
Season with 


minutes, 
through 
cloth. 


with crisp crackers. 

Creamed Silver Skins—Peel three cups 
small silver-skinned onions and cook in 
boiling salted water 15 minutes. Drain, 
add one cup cream, and cook in double 
boiler until soft.. Add one-half teaspoon 
salt the last 10 minutes of the cooking. 

Turnip Cones—Pare turnips and cut in 


SHOES OF FABRIC 


So many of the new high shoes are of 
fabric rather than leather, that a word 
of advice concerning them is seasonable, 
says the Indianapolis News, The great 
objection which so many find to cloth or 
satin or even suede top shoes is that 
they wrinkle about the ankles after a 
short period of wear, thus spoiling the 
shoes, as far as neatness or beauty is 
concerned. But this wrinkleness is due 
to careless habits of buttoning the shoe 
almost entirely. A button shoe should 
never be buttoned single handed. The 
button should be brought close to the 
hole with the hook, then the other hand 
used to bring them together before the 
hook is turned, thus relieving the strain 
on the cloth. Otherwise each. button- 
hole is pried over the button, stretching 
the material and tearing the hole, 


COMFORT SHIELDS 


The end of the comfort nearest the 
head generally soils first. To protect it 
cover the edge with muslin, although 
calico or ginghgm will do as well,. says 
the Washington Herald.~ ‘Take a‘ piece 
of goods 14 inches wide, double and fold 
over one end of, comfort so it will be 
seven inches on‘ e#@h side. - 
neatly and tack on the comfort. By 
keeping this end at the head and’ it 
being taken off when soiled, washed,’ and 
again tacked on, it is.a great saving of 
the comfort. 


o—---— celiac 


: 
dinner | 
arranged for those who, 
| Cook in boiling salted water until nearly 


| add one and one ha 


'add to squasit-: 


i milk, 


build up a rim, 


bullion cups with whipped cream. Serve 


Turn edges | 


using a French vegetable 
should three cupfuls. 


cone shapes, 
cutter; there be 
dish and 
lf teaspoons salt, 
and one half teaspoons sugar, 
cup butter, and two teaspoons 
water, Cover and cook until turnips are 
soft. Ifa Trench vegetable cutter is not 
hand, turnips may be cut in 
fourths inch alii. 


soft. Drain. put in a casserole 


Pear Salad—Wash, pare and cut pears 


in eighths lengthwise; then remove seeds 


three | 


Arrange on bed of crisp lettuce as 


pour over a.French dressing, and garnish | 


ps 


| with ribbor a 
from | ons eut from canned red pep per. 


Bt at thn Aenaatina . 
with | the dressing: 
with | 

feighth teaspoon paprika, two tablespoons | 


salt, one fourth teaspoon pepper, one 


vinegar and four tablespoons olive oil. 
Stir until thoroughly blended. Lovers of 
oil prefer five tablespoons in place of 
four, when a bit more 

Squash Pie 


salt is necessary. 
Sti Pi 


m squash until soft, 


through a sieve; there should 
fourth cups, 
third 


half teaspoon salt, 


be one and one 


fourth cup sigur, one 


cinnamon and one 
then add one egg slightly 


beaten, and jradually seven eighths cup 


pie f) 


then flute. 


lL.ine a 


Turn in the 


Mix one half teaspoon | 


'do at home, 
| ing 


Mix one | 
teaspoon 


and 


late with paste and. 


| 


one | small 34 or 36, 


one fourth! 


boiling | May 


atte 


‘CHIC AND COMFORTABLE COAT’ 


Double-face cloth, the reverse side making the trimming 


it coat that is loose and comfortable 
yet gives the long slender lines is 
the smartest of the season. This model 
is just as simple as it is chic. The big 
collar and cuffs are quite new and can 
be treated in various ways. The front 
and back portions of the coat are sep- 
arate and joined over the shoulders, but 
the sleeves are cut in one with the body 
portion, and consequently fitting is an 
easy thing. 

In the illustration double faced cloth 
is shown, the reverse side making the 
trimming. Materials of the kind are 
much in vogue and are exceedingly hand- 
some and varied. 

This coat can be made from any sea- 
sonable cloaking material. If single- 
faced cloth is used it can be lined with 
any preferred material and the collar and 
cuffs can be made of something in con- 
trast, or the front portion of the revers 
only, with the collar of ‘the same. Broad- 
cloth and ratine are beautiful used upon 
serges and rough suitings, and velvet is 
always handsome. 

An exceedingly good effect could be 
obtained by using a plain rough cloth 
for the coat with broadcloth in contrast- 
ing color for the revers and cuffs. 

Such a coat makes a most valuable ad- 
dition to the wardrobe. It can be slipped 
on in a moment with ease, it is adapted 
to general wear, it is ideal for motoring, 
and it is, indeed, in every way satisfac- 
tory. 

For the medium size will be required 

% yards of material 27, 3 yards 44 or 
inches wide. 

The pattern (7207) is cut in three sizes, 

medium 38 or 40, large 

42 or 44 bust, and can be had at any 

Manton agency or will be sent by 
Address 132 
New York, 
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street, 
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GIRL MAY INCREASE 


PIN MONEY 


Both by saving and by industry 


> 


' las 
ANY a girl seeks a way to increase| time she will develop the proper touch 


her pin money, 


stop to consider how materially she} 
might increase her income by practising | 


small economies which she can easily | 
a little self-denial. 

many things which she can 
for herself, instead of hav- 
them done for her, which, though 
they call for ingenuity and some compe- 
tency, will pay her in the long run, Mak- 
ing her own blouses and shirtwaists and 
underwear is a great saving, and to learn 
to select simple models is desirable. 
is wonderful how it trains the eye and 
the powers to put together 


the 
do with 
There are 


stimulates 
and decorate a blouse! 
She can make her own neckwear in- 


mixture and bind rim with a strip of| stead of paying the fancy prices for each 


cloth one inch wide. 


Bake in a quick| lovely novelty as it appears, and, with 


oven at first to set rim, and decre&se the | practise, things that seem to be an im- 


heat afterward, 


for milk and egg in eom-| possibility 


soon develop into realities. 


bination should always be cooked at aj| She should not be discouraged if at first 


low “i nadia 


her attempts appear “home-made.” 


In 


Read What The Christian Science Monitor 
Said of Our Heater in T heir Issue of Dec. 3, 1910 


any house, 


gas jet. 


A comfortable and convenient thing in 
no matter how good the 
other arrangements for heating, 
Kost heater, which can be applied to any 
It is so constructed that it will 
warm a large room 
even in the coldest weather, throwing the 
heat all the way down to the floor. 
expense is from 4 to % a cent an hour, 
according to the price of gas. It is cdor- 
less, Whether used with artificial or with 
natural gas, is indorsed by the board of 
education of Chicago, and is used in the 
public schools of that city. ) 


the 


in a fev7 minutes, 


The 


More Than 500,000 Satisfied Users 


Sold at Department, Hardware and 
Gas Appliance Stores, or sent pre- 
paid by us on receipt of $1.50 


- Kohler Die & Specialty Co,, “hicago, It 


823 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 


Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. Write fér Particulars. 


ta 


| 
| 


| one’s clothes—‘“‘a stitch in time” 


but seldom does she | that makes the accessories of a toilet. 
Some girls have a latent talent for| 


trimming hats, which lies entirely undis- 
covered until they try to see what they 
can do to freshen up a bonnet. Then a} 
new accomplishment blossoms into view. 


ss 
ty 


STENCILED SCRIM | 
We have just been putting up Gq 
stenciled curtains for the winter, a 
again congratulate ourselves on th! 
attractiveness, writes a contributor | 
the Rural New Yorker. They are maj 
of plain cream-white scrim, with tw 
inch hem, and with a deep band of ste 
ciling across the bottomy This stencilif 
was.done with oil paint, and we find tl} * 
it washes perfectly, when laundered ]i 
any fine colored materials with whi 

soap and hikewarm water. 

The water colors are. very nice 14 
stenciling where the material is not to 
washed, but they are not likely to be fq” 
in laundering. The cheesecloth or scr} y 
costs 10 or 12 cents a yard, and tJ 
stenciling can be done in any color like — 

making a most artistic effect at a ve 
moderate cost. § 

For a girl’s room we stenciled a. bord, 
of pink roses all along the edges of 
curtains; a room papered in yellow b 
curtains with a design of pine cones 1 
brown and dull gteen. It will often ° 
found that a little black, brushed | | 
carefully to deepen the shadows, or mix} 4 
with the main color, will make a desi? 
more effective. 

CHILDREN'S HATS} 

The felt hats with the stitched vl ‘3 
are not only pleasing to the eye, ba-«. 
they are quite practical, for the stitc, * 
ing helps to keep the hat in sha 
matter not always easy when the hes 
‘gear belongs to a small child, says t) 
Newark News. Corduroy makes nat), 
hats, too; when the coat is of the sam 
material it quite completes the sm 
child’s winter costume. The cordurg 
hats are usually trimmed only with) 
rosette of self-colored ribbon. 

Velours hats are found, too; these 
a trifle more dressy. The hats of tp 
white silk velours are especially nice i * 
dressy occasions. 

NEW MUFFS 

Muffs, flat and enormous, are seldagj 
entirely of one kind of material. The 
are ever so many delightful combirz 
tions, says the Indianapolis News. Pe 
‘haps one of the most somber of thei 
was made of shaggy black plush a i 
| white silk, heavily shrouded with bla : 
‘chiffon. Broad bands of the plush maj 


ithe outer ends; the silk and chiffas 
winding round the center, draped ther 4 


Another device to practise for econ-| sejyes all over the front in an imme" 
omy’s sake is the regular supervision of | Goisha bow, with tasseled ends hang’ 


is an 
old maxim that cannot become thread- 
bare. Sometimes immediate attention 
will protect a garment and give it endur- 
ance for many more months’ wear. 


greatest care, for there is nothing’ which 
so mars the smartness of the appearance 
as lack of a button, or a dropped stitch.— 
Chicago Inter ‘Ocean. 


3 
PAPER PATTERNS} 


When cutting garments by paper pe 


| Stockings and glov es, especially, need the| terns, much time can be saved in mar 


ling perforations for tucks, ete., by p 
ting carbon paper under the top pie 
of “goods and marking two pieces 

the same time.—The Modern Priscilla. 


PRESIDENTS’ WIVES GALLERY] 


Collection of portraits in the White House 


ALLED by courtesy an art gallery, it 

is ‘really only a corridor down in the 
basement of the executive mansion, at 
Washington, D. C., and one can scarcely 
imagine a first lady of the land feeling 
overcome with honor at having a replica 
of herself placed among its portrait treas- 
ures. | 

Yet it will prove to future generations 
of sightseers that some individual or or- 
ganization thought enough of her to have 
her likeness painted. For only pictures 
of the wives of the chief executives which 
have been presented to the government 
are added to this underground collection. 

One of the most admired of all those 
who have graced the White House is lack- 
ing from the- double “line”’~of oils and 
water colors. This is Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land. She is not alone in her absence, 
however, since only a comparative few of 
the presidents’ wives are represented. 
Among them, reading/4rom today on back 
to times when theWhite House was only 
half its present/size and an art gallery a 
mere hope of the future, is one of Mrs. 
Taft. It was painted at the summer 
place at Beverly by a Swedish artist 
noted for hig excellent outdoor effects in 
portraiture and shows the present first 
lady seated in the White House grounds 
with just a bit of the official residence 
visible. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, done in oil by 
a famous French painter whose daring 
blending of impressionistic colorings have 
made him much talked about, is depicted 
on the line as also seated in the White 
House grounds. 

The portrait of Mrs. Benjamin Harri- 
son was the work of the artist Hunting- 
don and possesses a majesty of mien like 
that in the picture of Martha Washing- 
ton which hangs in solitary grandeur in 
the red parlor—solitary as regards her 
followers as mistresses of the White 
House. This work of art was presented 
during the Harrison ddministration by 
the Daughters of the Revolution, to 
which Mrs. Harrison belonged. In nearly 
every other instance, too, the organiza- 
tions have been actuated by some per- 
sonal motive in addition to the genere 
one of patriotism, 

The portrait of Mrs. Hayes was given 


>-—— 


by the Woman’s Christian Temperang 
Union. Undoubtedly the union admirg 
Mrs. Hayes, for she was a very & 
woman, but the expense of the pict 
was borne by it because this lady rigid 
opposed the use of intoxicants. 

Another who is given a position 
prominence in the gallery is Mrs. Jam 
K. Polk, whose convictions were of © 
stern a nature that, although a daught 
of the South, she prohibited dancing wht 
principal hostess of the nation. Dv 
the administration of President Arth 
the ladies of Tennessee, Polk’s state, ga 


this portrait to the government as 


‘token of their appreciation of his service 


With the exception of the splendid po 
trait of Martha Washington—whose pr¢ 
ervation, as well as that of the one — 
Stuart representing the Father of H 
Country, is due to the fearlessness 
Dolly Madison, who rescued and save 
them when the British attacked the tow 
—the oldest portrait is that of Mrs. 4 
gelica Singleton van Buren, wife of Pre 
ident van Buren’s oldest son and mistre 
of the White House during her father-t 
law’s regime. 

Mrs, Julia Gardner Tyler, second 
of President Tyler, is kept in memory b 
an old-fashioned oil painting showing he 
in the full glory of evening dress ag 
was preferred in her time. 


GOOD MERINGUE 


If you want a meringue which wi 
almost equal whipped cream, says th 
National Magazine, add about oz 
fourth of a teaspoon of cream of ta 
tar and one full tablespoon of sugar 
the white of one egg, after whippin 
awhile, then whip again until cream 
Flavor, then color with fruit coloring 
desired; do not cook. It is excellent f¢ 
any kind of pudding or pie. | 


SLIP-ON Nea 


The slip-on negligee has a few butte 
on each shoulder seam, a yoke-like 
of rich embroidery at the front, and dee 
bands of the same on sleeves and at f 
hem, says an exchange. A silk cordg 
liere confines it at the waist line, 
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“Se. a mg all 1 A $25.00 VACUUM CLEANER 
OUSAND-FLOWER SPRAY FOR CENTERPIECE] TRIED RECIPES || ae For Pf 5.00 


The dots are worked solid or in French knots ai¥eeee ROUP 
UT one quart of oysters in a colander : ly 
placed over a bowl, and pour over three | F sas Salis Tn, r ; . 
fourths cupful of cold water. To liquor | ; ee ge A Fine Christmas Present Booklet Free 
drained through colander add oysters) a EE ties 
which have been picked over and finely | 


chopped; bring to the boiling point and| a i Here is a high-grade $25.00 Vacuum Cleaner 
SS Seamer 2) minates; “then strain) 1) ee | ; for $15.00. We pay express charges. This cleaner 


through a double thickness of cheese- 


cloth. Melt one third cupful of butter, |||| JAMA > is superior to most $25.00 cleaners, and will last a 


add one third cupful of flour, and stir ae me ae j } a f 
until well blended; then pour on gradu- 5 3 é . Z lifetime. It cleans carpets, rugs, upho stere urniture, 


ally, while stirring constantly, oyster ||) 7 | pillows, etc., thoroughly; keeping every nook and 
iquor. Bring to the boiling point, and X ie 2 , a 
corner absolutely clean, dustless and sanitary. 


add four cupfuls of milk which has been 

scalded with one slice of onion, one stalk ; : 

of celery and a sprig of parsley, Season |||] §& aN Tt It has a powerful suction, 1s 

i al 4 S, ne built for hard service, and 1s sold with 
In choosing the bird one makes no pee, Se s ee a G. guarantee to Pive perfect service. 

mistake in selecting a cock turkey. They Rie eee > SF eee E, 3 


are usually better eating than hen tur- 
keys, unless the hen turkey is young, Send order today and if you do not find 


small and plump. Any good turkey hom i OF aa 4 | it the best cleaner you ever saw, return 
should be plump, have smooth, dark legs, agi g “eee A Ae ON the cleaner at our expense and we'll quickly 
and the cartilage at the end of the breast ACN Ra oe, Seg pes = Ai Bb ee refund your money. 

i bone should be soft and pliable. Be sure s ee. Raireeeccme 0G 1 OORT OT % | 

: J ) ; that the market man draws the tendons, ee rs 

mspray will make a charming dec-| blue, red, yellow, green and purple mer-| paper pattern over this, and with a hard, | for no turkey is properly roasted if they Ath STREET 
tion for a centerpiece. The dots cerized cotton No. 14 should be used. sharp pencil draw firmly over each line.| are left in the legs. They become very A tFI©) -VAC ® a EA N FR Ci 

ked solid or in French knots, and| Directions for transferring—In taking! If the material is sheer, it may be laid} tough during the roasting and it is not | Bloomington, TH. 


ves and flowers have each line off the pattern lay a piece of impression} over the pattern and ‘drawn off with] possible to carve as attractive pieces 
in one straight stitch. Pink, | paper upon the material, place the news-! pencil, as the design will show through.| fromm the leg. Clean, dress, stuff and 


__— 


truss the turkey (directions can be found | ~~~ — 


erat DISHES INVITING FILLED PUMPKINS in any good cook book). When the tur- obtained by covering the giblets (inelud-| . 
key is ready for cooking place it on its|ing the giz#ird, heart and liver), neck mea € 
: side on rack in a dripping pan, rub en-| and tips of wings with cold water, bring- ; ; R C7 d 
Nuts good alone or in combinations Cuts the tops from a number of large | tire surface with ak nal spread breast, | ing rails to the boiling point and uy ranges on 
— pumpkins and scoop out the insides until legs and wings with one third cupful of} allowing to simmer until giblets are ten- t. f , b h B 
is no reason why nuts should| water or weak stock, a dust of grated Just thin rinds remain. Line them with | butter worked until creamy and mixed} der, : | | rape rut y t C OX 
be employed for ‘culinary pur-|nutmeg, and pepper and salt (prefer- | paraflin paper and pack dainty ae with one fourth cupful of flour. Dredge LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


great deal more frequently thanj|ably celery salt) to taste, in a closely jin them, using sandwiches, pickles, salads, ; bottom of pan with flour, place in a hot Seat three eggs slightly and add two C This is the economical way. The fruit 
the case, says the Chicago Inter | covered pan for two hours, nuts, fruit, small cakes and ae }oven, and when flour on turkey begins to} thirds cupful of sugar, the grated rind of} ] costs less. It keeps until used. No hand- 


They not only lend an exceed- Roast and skin 114 pouhds of chest- | candies. | brown, reduce heat and baste every 12 halt a lemon, one fourth cupful of lemon} | , ling after packing—and only properly handled 

cceptable variety to the every-| nuts; when the meat has been cooking | No two pumpkins contain exactly the | minutes until turkey is tender. <A 10- juice and two tablespoonfuls of water. at’ A nie pees packed, And you do not have to telephone 

of fare, but they are also rich | rather over one hour, put in the nuts, uambe selrecheneeta and in each is put | pound bird requires about three hours for| Bake phir gs crust In a vaiepgpiniane oven, | , for a few when company comes, or do without them | 
ment, and may thus often|cover as before, and finish cooking. a little trinket kt ate ? vg ithe roasting. For the basting use Oo cool] slightly, cover with | , ‘or breakfast because the cook forgot to order them. 

vy take the place of meats. During! Arrange the beef on a well heated dish, Attack tons to hy oa half cupful of butter melted in one halt (foreed through a pastry bag and tube ) | No other country in the world can produce an orange 


nter season the chestnut in par- ‘lift the chestnuts carefully withbut | ribbons run through holes, _cupful of water, and after this is gone| and return to oven to bake the meringue | so spicy, so sweet, so juicy, $6 fragrant, so strength-giving, 
offers itself as specially desir-'| breaking them, and place them around! mpyos, pumpkins may be auctioned off | baste with fat in pan. Pour a small —the time required being about eight | as Florida—the native home of the orange. No other country 
Ip ‘may be used in conjunction it, then, having thickened the liquor, | lat booths made out of cornstalks ang | quantity of boiling water into pan, as minutes in a moderate oven, If | can produce such grapefruit—with such texture, such rich- 
her ingredients in the manufac- | pour it over all, and serve. lighted with jack-o’-lanterns.—Woman’s | needed, to prevent flour from burning. | meringues are removed from the oven | f ness, such flavor, and so delightfully toning and pleasing to 
many dishes, both sweet and Chestnut Fritters—Roast and skin two |Home Companion. | During the cooking, turn turkey fre-| before they are done the eggs will liquefy | : the svstem. It is a matter of soil and climate. Florida is the 
or it may be served by itself | dozen fine chestnuts, pound them to a | 8 quently, that it may brown evenly. If! and meringue settle; if cooked too long | f natural home of the citrus fruit—everything there combines 
bus wWays—as a vegetable, a puree, | smooth paste, add two tablespoonfuls of | USEF ee the turkey browns too quickly, cover with| meringue is tough. For the meringue to weave goodness and comfort and pleasure into the fruits. 
stewed in syrup or with rice. rice flour, one tablespoonful of sugar and | UL, COVERS buttered paper to prevent burning. beat the whites of three eggs until stiff , 
nut Soup—Roast 45 large chest- | two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice. Sepa- | Sy aN BROWN GRAVY and add gradually while beating con- se - he Florida Citrus Exchange 
While they are baking scrape} rate three eggs, whisk the yolks until | Squares of hemmed cheesecloth kept After turkey has been removed to serv- | 8tantly four tablespoonfuls of powdered 


ce one carrot, chop finely two} light and frothing, whip the whites into | in the kitchen or pantry drawer will be ing dish pour off liquid im pan. From] ®Uéa?. Cut and fold in 3% tablespoon- , | | Ships the Best ot Florida Fruit 


chop one stalk of celery, and put | the chestnut flour, and use a little thick | found useful to put over bowls or pit h- | the liquid skim off six tablespoonfuls of fuls of powdered sugar and add one half 
ers containing soup, milk, et | | fi ti l ph nge, | *°sspoen ful of lemon extract.—Woman’s A cooperative organization of the most progressive grow- 
NX, ECC., O1 it, return to pan anda place on rang 


nto a saucepan with one heaping | cream to moisten. Take up the mixture | ; sheng i =o ae s 
oonful of butter and fry them) between two spoons, previously well throw over a cold roast before La ter. a oa six table: Home Comennion. y ers, the Florida Citrus Exchange pote. 
ely browned. Pour into a sauce- {heated in boiling water and fry in | a i | es Gt four and continue ‘the | woe against side a rwrsinivates Man ee7Os sla: | very ee 
cupfuls of stock, add three cloves;smoking hot fat. Drain on white | |The cloth : eekih he. fddtaned onus? Bei jane ‘ i i fate eAthe able. | HOME HELPS apes by the Exchange ssatsie il oe py cm 

mmer all together for one hour.| paper and send to table arranged in a | le aks a na ‘ : ene sands v | yrowming. ~~ on gradually, - ie : aiid letters. Your dealer an supply you Florida fruit 

he chestnuts are cooked remove | pile, sprinkled thickly with sugar, on r ishes, and a box of rubber ting constantly, three cupfuls of ho a | by the box—insist that he does ghee ee 

ter and inner skins, cut all into |a well heated dish. sands kept with the pile of cloths will| stock, bring to the boiling point and let a ee iP lmopspel te, aah — Every box of Flonase Gras Excheeee 

cepan but two dozen, and con- Chestnut fritters, made from whole : be found more convenient than string} boil five minutes. Season with salt and | ch seo coupes milk makes it saul CURLRENE booklet of recipes compiled by a noted 

immering for 40 minutes. Then, | nuts, roasted, seasoned lightly with salt, iondn this purpose. | pepper, and strain. The stock should be | ee eee ee a | authority, and coupon which Jeading — 
———— J = facturers will accept for half the price of 


removed the cloves, take out the | dipped in good frying batter, sweetened | ————[—[—[—[—[—[—[—[—[[[=[[]_—a——E—E&—__ , rill : 

nuts, strain the soup, rub all the|and flavored with vanilla extract, also | fr. If your rugs curl up at the edges, they tableware zs silver, cut-glass, etc. Booklet 

ortion through a sieve into the| constitute a delicious dish. | | ae? GAG Ff Seas be made to lie flat by dampening Without the coupon for four cents in 

mix well, reheat, put the whole; For the batter beat up one egg, add. : , a Hd | the curled edges and pressing them with stamps. Address I: LORIDA CITRUS 

nto a hot tureen and pour thejhalf a cupful of milk, a pinch of salt, | : . a hot iron, eas ExcuANGP, Tampa, Florida. 

er them and serve. one tablespoonful of olive oil and sift | Song Hh tin tae : 

with Chestnuts—Procura a nice|in one cupful of flour. Mix till smooth | ; eer sl aii & if: - # : In stitching a hem in a sheet or towel Insist on the Exchange 

ece of beef, not more than three|and glossy. Allow to stand in a cool | py Ya ee it is much better to turn and stitch Brand 

J in weight, and simmer it very | place for one hour, then add one tea- | od Prabat 4b . : back au inch than to tie the thread to | 
_ but steadily, with one cupful of'spoonful of baking powder, and use. | ~} BeaiN SN le A ¥ fasten it. 
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y Saree ‘eg ‘ y a 
| > Je TEAST ero, If the hem edge of napkins is thor- 


, ee guest 4 gh 

“AR MEN S A LO I RICES Trade Mark Kr hog. U.S. Pat. Off oughly rubbed between the’ palms to re- 
vf move the dressing, the hemming can be 
One phase of the housing problem solved done in half the time. 


z ia. 
f : | &. © SHAYNE.& CO sas 
| - " . | If an iron teakettle or saucepan boils 


TH all the philanthropic activities} comfort of those renting these little | | rae 
dry, fill with very hot water; if cold — er 


of the day, it is strange that a/apartments, but in all probability this ; | : , 
pfumber of men and women do not| would mean a necessary increase in rent. Importers and Manufacturers of water 1S poured in the article will most ES, ape 
'{ more interest to the housing/It might be considered a question likely split or crack, | 

* #2 @ 


ns that confront the people of re-| whether this would defeat the object for ) 
EAtch they brare built or mob. Strictly Reliable and Fashionable Clcad Hes wollte tees sok of your 


astes but moderate means, particu- | 
ee frock by rubbing powdered starch into Le ) i 8 ie ~ 


the woman who has to work for a} At present half the apartments rent mn 
: t] lk; S > ] , . . » g me : : : } | " : , 0 : | 7 rs Tha, 4 
ie lace, let it lie some hours, and then mw | on: sili i ie 


salary—the teacher, the librarian,| for $10 a month each, the other half , : | 
great army of women workers | being $12, a more attractive outlook and Furs Suitable for All Occasions brush out. The starch will absorb the : f i : = 
education and tastes combine to| southern exposure being considered in ‘ grease and dust.—Janesville Gazette. ; or TE SLE iL | : | oe . on lle att 

TRA Sa ERO are Lane eee ; eon ‘ imi) 
‘mal 


fined surroundings a necessity,| the larger rent. Every room has an out- All the rich and costly furs such as Russian | MOCK MINCE PIES | _ | t : : of ates het zi mit 
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0, in the majority of cities, are| side window, the house standing de- a is - : nate | : : 
i to live in uncongenial and fre-| tached, as are all those about it. Sable, Silver Fox, Black Fox, Chinchilla, that TOS A at ink ic stains peas 


; : j ] lity j $50 € . | i ? i, Paral: : > . . 
eed cae hae || | Aleska Seal, Mink, Moire Persian, etc. are Mock. mine pie meat fom. Maer 
’ . . ener lLatac —— ; ins ; 

elty, and its springing up marks/ neighboring property, the majority of to be seen 1n our snowrooms, 1n the very latest Priscilla: Wipe, core and chop ap- 
dence of a neighborhood. the people owning their own homes. models, embracing coats, wraps, neck pieces ples; there should be three pints. Wipe i a . 

city of about 350,600 people, one This property is in no sense a charity, and mufts. green tomatoes and ehop. There should , Wri iy: at pete ca an “in pi 
has realized this need and, with| for it is self-supporting, but in its scope : be three pints. Mix apples and tomatoes 2 oy ’ Py) ety 
i sum at her disposal, has built} it is charitable, for it fills a need which Equally Fashionable and drain thoroughly; then add four 


intains an apartment house where} most communities fail to supply. h es and one half cups brown sugar, one 
women can satisfy the normal ut less expensive garments, muffs and neck- and one half cups vinegar, three cups qt] t TO ATS ow Ole 


for a nice home which is instine-} “AK F_MAKING HINT wear in other genuine and reliable furs. raisins, seeded and cut in picces, three 
the hearts of most women. teaspoons cinnamon, one teaspoon 
) IN THE HEART OF CHICAGO 


There is not only satisfaction, but economy in ; 
house, located in one of the best After getting the ingredients together chicliowbaen ot aise: sate Mada Bees “hs: <i se rg one Ss oe : each all- . 
pice, mace, and pepper and salt to taste. (As it will appear when completed in September, 1912.) 


ce parts of the city, is a boon to ee 

Sing the good foitane to occupy s wake aR aaee warp te bowl by hand, nothing is so unsatisfactory to the wearer ‘Place on range, bring slowly to the 
the large number who are con-| Pouring into i holling water, sare fhe Seay Seki tes of 10h aay. it one boiling point and tet simmer three hours.||] “The north half of the tallest retail dry goods estab- 
asking for any vacancy that may a is unable to pay the price of good furs, our ad- Add three fourths cup butter and can ©. ROE a1 :0 CCAS! FOr Ys e 


minutes, then pour out and dry. It ; vice would be, do not bu : 
° i 1 : ’ y any. 7} ] t ll 4 + 4 ° + ° 
roves the great need for this class| just be warm enough to often, but not Fortunately there are a number of good, reli- givmgsnrer i lishment in the world is already finished, and 1s now 


rtments 
: melt the butter. able furs which are not so very expensive, and . ‘ ; ‘ ee 
building the fact that it was to —— we have a full line of them. COVER FOR TURKEY ||| occupied. From the sightseer’s pomt of view it is 


pr a very modest sum had to be 
red ; ticall ient | | ; 
i Si acm ie 5 Ora CASSIA BUDS e | For Motoring Covering a turkey with cheesecloth one of the show places of the city. q@As a shopping 
' ia : ; ill prevent it from getting scorched or ‘ . 
ne necessary expenses of mainte-|..Cassia buds, which are often used to our assortment of fur coats. wr play Ps @ oe 
and allow for the depreciation spice pickles, are not really’ the true all t ; . hs ro and robes i mae 8 ol gana si _ center it stands hs eminent. 
every property owner has to|ceesa, but. are. the unexpanded ‘ower wat ey Sequiremient. gp hy ge ge en 


upon. buds of the cinnamon tree, says the ’ ° :; , ' 
building is wood, three stories in} Rural New Yorker. The cinnamon tree F or Men = Street and Evening Wear rr pea _ lage yrs 
: 1e 


— ~agaped Pigs. a oranges oe eae Te while the we have a very fine stock of coats lined with turkey is ready to be served, when you LO NDO N fe NGL A N LD 3 
m, a living room and a kitchen, Seal, Mink, Otter, Marmot, Muskrat and biecalimege hr it has the requisite golden- | . ) 


i] ve the dining ., 17 : 
ime dad sacall sonst ames See TO SLICE BACON se one cs gumeniis Jag | tithe | LANGHOLM LAUNDRY 
pilet and lavatory, but the neces- | BOIL THE LAMP 5 
| ‘Point Pleasant, Putney Bridge Road, Wandsworth, S. W. 


ae idering a mininium rent pre- In slicing bacon always place the rind ( ( ; Sha ne & O 
"putting in a hot-water supply, side down, says an exchange. Do not | 2 ~ . y 5 If you, use kerosene lamps and would Proprietor, F. H. HODGES 


zsh heat is furnished, try to cut through the rind, but when a rere rigs b le: 4A: twieht- hoi 
a the experience gained in building! suffiicent number of slices are cut slip 126 West A? d St. thé inteibor parts of the lamp in hs Laundry Collected within the London Radius. Distance no object 


buse, changes could be made which| the knife under them, keeping it as close ||. gar and soda at least once in two weeks. 
prove more advantageous to the| as possible to the rind. New York City | ! —Hartford Courant. 
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Of Your Sewing Machine 


Of course you have in your home a SEWING MACHINE, 

There came with it a Complete Set of ATTACHMENTS. 

Those Attachments are intended for use. 

Are you using them? 

Perhaps you have thought the Attachments too compli- 
cated. 

1f so, yon have been making 
should be in actual every day use. 

With those Attachments you ¢nn do every kind of fancy 
sewing; ruffies, in all their variety; tucks, large nnd small; 
hems, wide and narrow: shirring; quilting; bias binding; 
the sewing on of silk braid following the most intricate 
patterns, and all the yaricus other work which is possible 
only with these Spec ‘jal Attachments, and with which it can 
be done better, quicker, more evenly and with infinitely less 
trouble and annoyance than by hand. 
“New England Quality” is a term 
designating the very best possible 
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a sad mistake, 
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We want 
made to use; 
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Attachments 


these Attachments of ours are a characteristic example of 


Quality.”’ 


Sewing Machine Manufac- 


‘hey are fitted especially to each separate style of ma- 
chine; and are tested out earefully in actual work on these 
muchines before leaving our 
given to the manufacture oe all our Attach- 


hands. 


It begins with the selection of the out obtainable mate- 
to 
our entire manufacturing processes. 
to 
that they 


make them and continues throughout 
appreciate that our Attachments are 
will do perfectly the various kinds of 
are designed. 
using 


the Attachments that are 


AND LEARN 


THE GREIST M'F'G CO,, 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sewing Machine Attachments in the World. 
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THE PATTERN THAT DOES 
NOT WASTE MATERIAL 


ay Manton 


NONE BETTER AT ANY oem 


WHY THEY AR 
THE BEST 


The simplest part of dressmak- 
ing is the determining the width 
of seam required, aiter the pat- 
tern is laid on the goods. The 
most intricate and difficult is the 
preservation of the perfect out- 
line. The May Manton patterns 
do not pretend to allow for seams. 
They provide a correct basting 
line. They preserve the perfect 
contour of the pattern. They are 
scientifically cut to fit the pro- 
perly proportioned figure (that is, 
the figure that conforms to the 
standard proportions of tke form, 
2s determined by the average 
measurements of the women of 
America.) Patterns making a 
seam allowance inevitably lose the 
true basting line. The ‘edge of 
every May Manton pattern gives 
that line. To cut beyond it, as 
material requires, is a simple 
matter. 
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7286, all sizes. Skirt, No. 


7153, all sizes. 


Waist, No. 


ALL 

MAY MANTON 
PATTERNS 
AreE 10Oc EACH 


Designs shown mailed on receipt of 
price. 

Winter number May Manton’s Fash- 
ion Book containing 1000 latest designs 
10c at Fashion counters; mailed for 15c 


MORE MERCHANTS 
WANTED 


Thousands of agents sell May Man-< 
ton Patterns wherever the Christian 
Science Monitor circulates, BUT WE 
WANT MORE. 

We appreciate the courtesy of the 
pleased users in recommending mer- 
chants to place a stock of them in 
their stores and there is no reason why 
the merchant should not—Keep them 
as we require no investment—as they 
sell they pay. Our proposition to mer- 
chants is fair and square. 


Coat, No. 7265, all sizes. 


Send For Our Terms, Address 


May Manton Pattern Co. 


Western Office: 


Ww. 32nd. STREET MASONIC TEMPLE 


NEW YORK 


: CHICAGO 
cecal 
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HARRISON CAKE 


Harrison cake is one of the old-fash- 
}ioned recipes that go back to past gen- 
ierations of American housewives. The 
recipe is given as follows, says the 
| Rural New Yorker: Four cupfuls of | 
flour, three cupfuls of molasses or half 
| this amount of sugar, one cupful and a 
half of butter, 
teaspoonful 
of 


of soda and two 
raisins. Cream the butter, 
.add the sugar or molasses and then the 
j}milk and eggs beaten together. Stir this 

mixture into flour and soda, which 
| should sifted together several times. 


' 
|eggs, a 


pounds 


be 


Add the fruit after sprinkling it with a} 


flour. Bake the cake in a slow 


for four hours. 


| little 
oven 


IN PLACE OF WAX 


Most of os ten remember the fascinat- 
ing lump of wax which was always to 
be found at the bottom of our .grand- 
mothers’ work baskets, and still use wax 
to prevent a long thread from twisting 
into knots, but wax sometimes discolors 
the thread slightly, and is not always 
desirable on that account, savs the Wash- 
ington Herald. For either silk or cotton 
thread*you can use, in the same way as 
the wax, a small piece of pure white 
soap that is perfectly dry. This makes 
the thread slip through the material 
very easily and prevents twisted. knots. 


PIPES KEPT CLEAR 


Keep a large strainer over the drain- 
age pipe in your sink all the time. Al- 
ways pour waste water, dishwater, etc., 
into this strainer. 
free from all trash, says the Washington 
Herald. Empty the contents of the 
strainer into the garbage can. This de- 
vice is especially convenient after wash- 
as the strainer catches 
keeps the drain from 
Baving a 


ables, 

the and 
clogging, thus 
opal s bill. 


FOLD ON MACHINE 


Garments to be tucked by hand should 
be folded by machine, says the Montreal] 
Star. Adjust the tucker to the right 
size, and then adjust the stitch, Re- 
tlhe thread from the needle and 
tuck just as if the thread were there. 
Then in your hand sewing you can fol- 
low the line of the needle pricks. Table 
linen can be marked in the same way, ,to 
be hemmed by hand. 


COTTON I FILLING 


An easy way to embroider a mar- 
quisette wdist is to fill in the design 
with a darning stitch done in very heavy 
cotton. The darning should be woven 
in two directions so as to form squares. 
tibbon designs are especially effective 
embroidered in this way.—New York 
Press. 


PICTURE HATS 


Large picture hats of black 
piped on the edge of the brim with a 
fold. of white satin are rather new. 
Ornament with*‘a big, flat white flower 
where the brim rolls up or is indented 
and ‘you will have a smart-looking hat. 
—Hartford Courant. 


SILK STOCKINGS 


Everybody likes to own silk stockings, 
but it doesn’t pay to treasure them for 
very long, says an exchange, because, 
lying unused, they will rot from the 
dye and go to pieces when you try to 
wear them. 


GREASE REMOVED 


If the children get the black grease 
from trolley cars or elsewhere on their 
clothes, says an exchange, it can be. re- 
moved; by first wetting the spot with 
cold water and rubbing on lard, then 
washing with warm water and soap. 


;}ing veget 
refuse 


possibly 


move 


two cupfuls of milk, four | 


This leaves the sink! 


velvet 


GRACEFUL GOWN OF SILK SERGE 


Trimmed with velours cloth and braided with soutache 
> 


ILK serge makes some of the hand- 

somest gowns of the season and this 
one is trimmed wéth velours cloth 
braided with soutache, while the chemi- 
sette and undersleeves are of lace. Cloth 
as trimming for silk makes one of the 
novelties of the season and this gown is 
as smart as it is graceful. The surplice 
effect in the blouse is much liked. 

The skirt with a separate train is a 
feature. This train can be made either 
square or pointed at the lower edge. As 
will be noted, it is left plain, while the 
round skirt only is trimmed, 

Finished in this manner, the gown is 
adapted to afternoon wear, but it can 
be made with square neck and become 
available for dinner and occasions of the 
kind, and again the sleeves can be made 
‘in full length. 

Bands on the blouse are exceedingly 
}attractive, and they suit the combina- 
}tion of materials peculiarly well, but 
‘collars also are much liked and the 
‘treatment shown in the small view can 
be substituted. 

The skirt is circular. It falls-in pretty 
graceful lines and can be finished with 
either a high or natural waist line. 

The list of available materials for 
such a model is a long one. Silks and 
satins are, ~however, being extensively 
‘used and they take a great many dif- 
|ferent forms. Double faced silk serge is 
|one of the novelties and can be treated 
|just , as in this case with reverse side 
used for the trimming. Chiffon velvet 
and poplin are favorites with trimming 
of contrasting material, or bands of fur 
and the new diagonal velveteen is worthy 
of mention. 
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For the medium size, the blouse will 
[require 34g yards of material 27, 214 
‘yards 36, 17% yards 44 inches wide with 
% yard of broadcloth and 14% yards of 
all-over lace; for the skirt will be 
needed 6% yards 27 or 36, 414 yards 44 
inches wide with % yard of broadcloth. 

The pattern of the waist, No. 6856, is | 
cut in sizes 34 to 42 bust, of the skirt, | 
No. 7083, in sizes 22 to 32 waist. The | 
braiding design, No. 547, includes: four | 
yards. They can be had at any May | 
Manton agency, or will be sent by mail. 
Address 132 East 23d street, New York, 

Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


SMALLER LOAVES 


oe 


IN DINING ROOM | 


It is customary to use the top of the 
buffet principally for silver, such ase the 
tea service, bonbon dishes, candlesticks, 
etc., that you use on the table; also 
some selected pieces of glass or china, 
| as, for instance, a fruit dish, which, 
| when filled with fruit, will add largely 
to the attractive appearance of your 
buffet, says the Ladies Home Journal. 
The serving table is distinctly for use 
at meal times, and therefore should not 
be covered with china, glass or silver 

Bake brown bread in three one-pound| beyond what is needed for serving the 
baking powder cans, instead of in one | meal. If you have room, however, the 
large loaf. It takes less time to steam | finger bowls may stand on it, and be- 
it, and the uncut loaves keep fresh a} tween meals a water pitcher and glasses 
long time. Racine Journal. on a tray. 


if ie FASHIONS AND? 


A very he carw point to be considered int and is shown in greater detail in a 
furnishin the library with Crafts iarate illustration. On the table i 
apaeoaniaiy is its durability and the |Croftsman lamp of hammered copper with 
that it becomes. more beautiful as net panel and dome of hammered amber 

: si p aa IE glass. ‘To supplement this, light copper 
years go by; the tones grow more mellow | iscouces ($5 each) are hune on the side 
and the affection~ef the owner for the/ walls either side of the windows. 
room increases with the age of the furni- The embroidered pillows ($5 each) on 
ture. the willow couch are of the Orange Tree 

The library which 1s shown in this il- desis cu on a green Craftsman canvas with 
lustration is carried out in brown andjFUss et bloom linen for applique and 
blue colors, with copper tones here and/selden brown floss for working. At the 
there. On the floor is an India drugget,| Windows curtains of copper colored linsell 
Nile design (9x12, $57), with a natural-, 


are used with a rose design of russet 

, ’ 1 . j ,ye 

toned background and design carried out) bloom linen ($10 i pair). | he embroidery 
in soft tones of copperish browns and 


‘is in shades of gray-green and copper 

adull blue. The settle (SGS) is of Crafits- color with a touch of bli ae k in the center, 

man wickerwork toned a soft green and’ Of course, the \materials for these window 

finished with a delicate green Vompeiian| (Cus ‘tains can be purchased by the yard 

cloth. All the furniture, ineluding the and made up very economically. se : 

bookeases ($41). is stained a soft brown. You are cordially invited to visit out 

The smoker's cabinet ($12) and the book-| Showrooms and see how the Craftsman 

eases have Copper handles. The long | ideas are ecarried out. T his Plntege se 
table ($35) is excellent for reading. A library will make a_ prized Christmas 

gift; or individual pieces may be selected 

for use in rooms now furnished. Crafts- 

miman furniture adds dignity to any room, 
Orders for articles designed for Christ- 

mas bestowal 

should be sent jn 

1s promptly ns 

possible. Ten days 

is required to se- 

eure shipment 

from the factory. 


| round table may be added to the furnish- 
{ngs if desired. The cost for one with 
a top 24 inches diameter i 

inches, $13.00; 44 inches, : 
‘Inches, $23.50. The Morris chair 

has spring-seat cushion, with loese cush- 
fon in the*back of soft brown leather, 


THE CRAFTSMAN CO. 


OF BOSTON 470 BOYLSTON STREET, 
v C. BRYANT, Manager 
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THALL INDEX TO THE HOUSE 


Fittings which will be found convenient 


IIE individuality of the homemaker should be manifested in the 

hall as well as in the various rooms of a house, says a writer 
in the Chicago. Inter Ocean. A hall should have every possible con- 
venience for the laying aside of hats and wraps. Usually there is 
a cupboard built beneath.-the stairs, but, where this has not been planned, 
a chest, with a mirror and hat hangers hung above, should be arranged 
in an accessible place. Usually there should be some sfich accommodation 
for the use of guests in addition to the closets, where the members of 
the household keep their belongings. | 

A table, however small, to hold a tray for cards, ete., should also 
be near at hand. Such little accessories as a pencil and pad for notes, 
a clothes brush, matches, ete., are added conveniences, if space allows 
for them. A clock in the hall is also a useful addition. The grand- 
father clock at the turn of the stair gives a particularly pleasing effect. 
If there is a window sill, a plant in a simple jardiniere gives a touch 
of color that adds very much to the general appearance of the hall. 

The hall plays an important part in the general color scheme. Not 
only must its coloring be in harmony with each room that opens 
into it, but it must bring all the rooms into harmony with one another. 
The walls should, therefore, be neutral in tone or there should be 
several colors well\combined so that no one color will be too dominant 
and destrey the feeling of color unity, which the house as a whole 
should express. 

The most practical \treatment for the floors of a hall is hardwood 
flooring with durable rugs. However, carpets still have many devotees. 
These are more in favor now than they were before the vacuum cleaners 
came into such general use and favor. <A carpet on the stairs is desirable 
for the sake of quietude and a well-carpeted stairway and hall is a great 
comfort. A hall carpet should harmonize with the walls and woodwork 
and should be dark and have a small inconspicuous design that will not 
show footmarks too readily. 

The hall curtains should almost invariably be transparent, so as 
to keep out as little light as possible. Simple net curtains are suitable, 
but elaborate lace curtains are out of place. 

As there are many kinds of halls and different conditions governing 
each, it is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules about this part 
of the house. 
the hall is indeed the index to the house. It should invite the visitor 
to enter and then hint at beauty and comfort in the heart of the home. 
As a hall, however, it must not fail-in its usefulness. Advantage should 
be taken of every opportunity to make convenient and enjoyable the 
going out and the coming in of the home dwellers. : 


WORKBAG AS AN ORNAMENT 


If of silk, 1t should be lined with linen 


por simplicity and usefulness there is no small work bag to equal one 
that is best made of/figured raw silk, flowered chintz, printed cretonne, 
denim or an ornamental substantial material, according to a New York 
Herald writer. The fabric should be fully a yard wide, as that is the 
diameter of the circular piece which forms the foundation of the bag. 
This circle is firmly bound about its edge with colored braid or stout 
grosgrain ribbon of sufficient width to prevent all danger of the material 
fraying away if any article of considerable weight is — in the 
receptacle. 

A second circle of the same diameter as the first one, but with 16 
inches of its center cut away, must have its inner and outer edges 
bound to match the foundation, after which the two se¢tions are placed’ 
together evenly so that the outer edges and the reverse sides match. 


The inner edge of the cut-out circular piece is then stitched to the uncut. 


circle, and from this stitching eight seams are run to the outer edge, so 
that when four half-yard strips of braid or ribbon have been attached to 
the edge of the foundation circle, at equal distances from each other, 
and drawn together under a single bow, the flat article becomes a round 
bag bordered on its inner side with eight small pockets or compartments 
for holding reels of thread, balls of cotton, skeins of embroidery silk and 


‘the smaller sewing utensils, while the center of the bag holds the larger 


articles. 
This bag when suspended from a hook makes an attractive orna- 


ment for a living room, and because it may be rendered perfectly flat by 
simply untying the four strings composing the handle or suspenders it is 
easily packed. As such a work bag gets constant handling and is exposed 
more or less to the dust, it is best to make it of a launderable material, 
and if made of silk it should be lined with substantial linen, as other- 
wise the weight of whatever is put into it or into one of its eight small 
pockets will soon tear the fabric. 


WAY OF PAPER BAG COOKING 


General directions as given by M. Soyer 


ELECT a bag that fits the food to be cooked. Grease bag well 

on inside, except in case of vegetables or, when water is to be 
added. When food is seasoned and otherwise prepared, place in bag, 
fold mouth of. bag two or three times, and fasten with a wire paper 
clip. Also fold and clip corners of bag to make it fit food snugly. 
If bag leaks in cooking, do not transfer food to a new bag. Simply 
put the bag within another. 

Place bag in oven (gas, coal or oil) on grid shelves or wire broilers, 
never on solid shelves. Place seam side up always. Do not move or 
open bags when once. placed for cooking., Put roasts and‘ entrees on 
lower shelf, fish on the middle, pastry, etc., on the top, where heat 
is most intense. 

Have oven hot (200 degrees Fahrenheit) by lighting the gas 
eight minutes before putting in bag, then slack heat one third to 
one half as soon as ‘the bag corners turn brown. Do not let bag 
touch sides of oven or the gas flames. Adhere to time given in 
recipes, then . will be well cooked. 

Take up bag by slipping the lid of a tin pot underneath it. 
To secure gravy, let out water, ete. stick a pih hole in bottom of 
and drain over a dish. 

Except in case of pies, no dish should be used in paper-bag cooke 
-~Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. ; 


bag oY, 


ing. 


FRUIT SACHET 


Something new in the way of sachet bags has been invented by a 
clever young woman with an eye for the artistic even in little things, 
according to the New York Press. Instead of the little flat sachet pads 
one usually sees, she makes them to resemble different small fruits. 

Small pieces of purple, green and white silk are filled with sweet- 
smelling spices and sachet powder, with an outer covering of cotton 
directly under the silk that is tinted: by hand in the natural color of 
grapes. They are then arranged in small clusters and fastened to a 
broad green grape leaf with fine tendrils made of green silk-covered wire. 
The effect is quite natural and very pretty. Small,apples of satin and 
peaches of tinted velvet are easy to make; strawberries and plums are 


dainty. 


BEADED FRAMES 


Among the decorative articles made of beads, and.one you can 
make yourself as a holiday gift, none is prettier than the beaded 
frames, says the Philadelphia North American. 

These are made on a groundwork of net. The beads are sewed 
on’ in any pretty design you may fancy, are lined with a_bright- 


Veolored satin and mounted on square, oblong or oval frames. -/ 


An attractive square frame is made on silver net, with a border 
of tiny opal beads showing a vine design running through it. 
donventional fleur-de-lis in silver and bottle-green beads decorates 


each’corner. ‘The whole is mounted over green satin. 
JA 


However, the homemaker will do well to remember that 
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TSOUTHERN WOMEN’S EXCHANGE. 


One at New Orleans in operation thirty years 
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IF EVER MEN KEPT HOUSE. 


‘Things would be different in many respects 


F man kept house what would the home be like? Every good 

housewife asks herself this question on surveying a room in which 
a man has worked his untidy will for half a day. Cushions are on 
the floor, rugs are kicked up at the corners, and the hearth is littered 
with crumpled paper. 


But this is really be 


no evidence that men necessarily would 
unable to keep a house in order, provided the house were of their 
own arranging, says the Washington Herald. Because a man works 
havoc in a woman’s room is no reason to conclude that he would 
also chase order from one of Nis own. 

There are s0 many things that a man would not do if he were 
housekeeper, and so many more things that he would not have, and 
the woman struggling to keep down her household labors would do 
well to consider some of them. 

He would, for instance, keep things in their places by the simple 
expedient of leaving themi wherever they were to be used. If the 
cushions were required on the floor, as they mostly are, on the floor 
he would leave them, and the sight of them there would give him 
no irritating sense of everything being out of erder, as it does to a 
woman. Her almost invariable habit is to keep her cushions on her 
choicest chairs and. sefas, where there is no need of them. 

Washing is another matter which would be serioug##y overhauled 
if men had to do it™wvith only the simple machinery of the middle- 
class home to help them. Certainly they would abolish much of the 
frills and starching which women encourage. 

Children’s garments would probably be fewer and of some meterial 


—such as-cotton crepe—which could simply be washed out and dried | 
their demands | 


without any, finishing processes. White clothes, with 
for boiling and bleaching, would probably be banished forever. 

Women are forever saving. Even the woman who dresses extrav- 
agantly in most cases saves the wherewithal from some other depart- 
ment of expenditure, and often she gives too freely of her time and 
labor, underestimating their value according to a man’s standard. 

It is safe to argue that if men took up the indoor management 
of the home every family in the country would come down a few 
degrees in the social scale—at least, so far as little ceremonious 
observances and surroundings went. 
a better style 


ditures in the knowledge that he was living in 


his income would comfortably allow. 


Peeeee FILLOW COVERS 


combinations 


wo colors of same fabric and other 
Bp pillow covers are made with two colors of the same fabric. 


a center of another color, cut circular or diamond shape. On a 22-in 
pillow of pale green linen baste a cireular center 19 inches in DR csetar 
of a deeper*green. Stitch the edge flat by machine and stamp around 
it a wreath of white daisies with part of the flowers pointing in, 
rest toward the pillow edge. Work the petals in white, the centers in 
pale yellow French knots, and the foliage and stems in gray greens. 
Use outline stitch for stems and the leaves may be outlined and seeded, 
the petals~being done in an over-and-over stitch. 

Another similar pillow can have a circle of pink linen on 
gray background surrounded by a wreath of pink wild roses and foliage 
in natural colors. 

Ae more conventional design can have a diamond-shaped center of 
violet linen on a string-colored background, with 
extending into each corner. These can be in violet 
the shading copied from designs in floral catalogues. 


and yellow tones, 


} 


The edges of the center not covered by the design should be worked | 


tone 
4 


in a shadow buttonhole or over-and-over stitch in white or the 
of the center. 

All white pillows are effective and cool, and good-looking 
be made from dotted Swiss or figured muslin. These 
plain, with a double hem extending beyond the edge 
several inches, or the outer edge of the squares or oblong ean be finished 
with heavy cotton lace gsertion. Stylish designs that 


tively fine can be found on remnant counters. 


CASES 


can 


stitch, makes such a pillow more distinctive, says the New York Times. 
A quickly worked cover is 
dots widely scattered. Rays 
dn blue, pink or green. The center may be outlined or lightly darned 
with a deeper tone than the rays. The edge is finished with a cotton 
cord in white or the color used in the rays. 
Gray pillows with conventionalized scattered figures worked in white, 


from 


with a black outline, are stylish, and if a quick filling stitch is used | a 


meed very little work. 


Oblong pillbws usually have the decoration in the form of bands | ae 


a few inches in from each end. These may be worked directly on the 
pillow on both sides, or can be applied on embroidered bands. A quick 
effect is had by using some of the colored insertions in old blues, pink 
or green. Another good-looking band is of loose canvas weave with a 
conventional cross-stitch design. 

A pretty cover is of natural-toned pongee with bands of pink rajah 
embroidered in pale blue bowknots and ribbon caught with bunches of 
pink and white sweet peas. 


PINCUSHION IN EVERY ROOM 


Now ona table and now hung up 


PINOUSHION in every room, was one of the rules recently given 

by a well-known novelist, who was describing the ideal house, 
says the Pittsburgh Sun. We all use pincushions every day, yet we 
allow them to be shabby and undistinguished or ovefelaborate. 

The pincushion that hangs up must be separated by a sharp line 
fram those that are designed to repose onthe dressing table, to rest 
in the sewing basket or to be a part of the “bachelor’s friend.” Again, 
almost all household utensils, birds, butterflies, fish and leaves have 
been represented by the pincushion caterer, without omitting the gal- 
lery of national costumes composed of native dolls dressed from orig- 
inal sketches and keeping company with a legion of fanciful conceits 
bought in toy shops. ; 

Suspended from a brown twig is a luscious-looking ripe pear, with 
one side rosy with a kiss from the sun. On closer examination you 
discover this to be a pincushion. ‘The pear is a piece of velvet which 
has been closely stretched about a sawdust foundation and then tinted 
with carmine on one side. The stem and twig from which it hangs 
are but small pieces of heavy wire, wrapped first with cotton and then 
with brown raffia or wood fiber. 

Odd little baskets have sawdust-filled cushions with coverings of 
bright silks, satins, ribbons or lace. The handles are ribbon trimmed, 
or are done away with altogether, if the cushion is to be set upon 
a stand.: 

A volume could be written upon the various styles and ways to 
make novel cushion covers, but it must not be forgotten that many 
people prefer to have their pincushions look like nothing but what 
they are. For these there are the plain covers of quaintly figured 
silk or brocade. The long, flat shape buttoned dwn by tiny silk 
buttons—like a miniature mattress—is among the best. Another is 
the tiny copy of the tapestry covered hassocx which almost every 
comfortable room boasts nowadays. 


GOOD SUBSTITUTE 


7 
In case you haven’t.any pastry flour on hand, a good /#ubstitute can | 
be made by mixing three cups of ordi@ary bread flour. wich one cup of. 


cornstarch, says the Atlanta Constitution. This gives the finer texture Y : 


that comes from using the more starchy v5 tial flour. 
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O a woman in need of money with a 

special aptitude for, making any- 
thing edible, wearable, or ornate for the 
home, the Christian Woman’s Exchange, 
Camp and South streets, New Orleans 
devotes its services, For over 30 years 
it has acted as a medium for the sale of 
articles made by women, who -through 
necessity or inclination, are compelled to 
remain in their own homes and yet carry 

their bread-winning far from the big 
marts of trade. 

Mrs. T. C. Richardson, the noted New 
Orleans philanthropist who has given so 
lavishly to education and charity, was 
president for two years. The present 
president of the exchange is Mrs. W. W. 
Carre, a prominent business and society 
woman of New Orleans. 

The exchange does a large business in 
catering, saws a writer in the Modern 
Priscilla. The members of the board 


/meet once a month and“on every Iriday 
|committee meetings are held to pass upon 


for no consignment 
is accepted that does not meet the ap- 
probation of the committee in charge. 
“What sort of articles sell most read- 
ilv?” “Why,” replies Miss Stockhouse, the 
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own tickets for $2 annually. The book- 
keeper as a rule has free tickets left in 
her charge by subscribers, in the hope 
of helping those who may feel unable to 


buy tickets. The 10 per cent used goes 
only a small way in helping to support 
the particular department to which the 
consignor sends her work. ‘The exchange 
is maintained -principally through sub- 
scriptions and dues of the members of 
the association and the legacies left from 
time to time. It is not a money-making 
Scheme in any sense of the word, save 
for its consignors. 

“And the best seller? Why I think the 
turkey-tail fans sell more readily than 
any other article we have. They are 
quaint and attractive and are bought 
up readily both by our people and by 
visitors from the North and East. The 
goose-tail fans are smaller than the 
turkey-tail ones and, of course, are of 
spotless white. The fans sell from $1 50 
to $2 

“In the table department there has 
never been a better seller than the! 
‘Richardson cake,’ 
brought from the North.” 
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COLEEN 


When buying look for the R. & 
the genuine and our guarantee of 
mixed imitations which cost les¢ because worth less. 
q@ Ask also to-see R. 
silk, 40 shades, 40 ine hes wide, 

Satin, sg guaranteed to wear two seasons; y ard wide, 
@7For sale at the silk and dress 
throughout the United States. 
@if not at-your dealers, write for samples and name of nearest dealer. 


97 GREENE 


DRESS SILK FOR WINTER 


The recognized STANDARD Poplin Quality. 
80 shades. 3 qualities, 
$1.25 per yard upward 
DUBLEEN and KILARNEEN 
Also Bordered an@ Brocaded 
40 shades—31.50 yard up. 


The most beautiful Silkk and Wool dress fabric ever worn. Drapes like crepe 
é chine and shimmers like satin. <As 
practically wrinkle proof, fray proof and fade proof. 


serviceable as it is beautiful, being 


AND WOOL 


POPLIN 


S. shamrock on the selvage—your guide to 
satisfaction or new silk. Beware of cotton 
& S. “Satin de la Reine,” the Queen of Dress Satins. All 
$2.00 a yard, and QR, Sos ‘Shamrock Lining 
20. 
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WORTH WRITES ON NEW STYLES 


Sketch of the great French home of fashion 
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Mailed To Any 
Address In 


THE OFFER 


For only 10 cents we will mail to any address 
in the United States or possessions our 100 
page, 700 design Fancy Work Catalogue; a 50 
page, 300 design Supplement, just issued; 


the latest issue of our 


famous Fancy Work magazine —“The Modern Priscilla”; and the latest 
issue of our new magazine —“Everyday Housekceping. ” 


The Catalog 


' The catalog 
Work in endless variety. 
articles of wearing apparel, 
gift novelties and the like. 


Much space, 


all sorts of uses, with instructions for doing 


eccupies @ section, 
‘Work materials and 


The Medern Priscilla 


First, last and all the time the best FANCY WORK MAGAZINE.’ 
A practical instructor and oes 


America if not in the world. 
branch.of feminine handicraft know 
er Crochet,;* Knitting, Lace, Bea 


Color and China Painting, Art Leather Work, Art* Brass : 
yt illustrated with beautiful original? 


Every number 

details of stit 
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issues ), $1.00 in 


and still another section is given over to price 
the various tools and implements required, 


to women 


FANCY WORK The Modern Priscilla 
S, for HOUSEKE 

MAKER, with an excellent FASHION gnd 
mént, and for the woman who enjoys reading an occasional bright glean story. 
The American Ps, maa rege price of The Modern Priscilla is’ 75 cents per year (12 
coe and $1.25 in foreign countriés, 


_ Everyday ‘Housekeeping 


and its supplement together contain fully 1000 desi 
gens for Fane 
Each different kind of Embroidery is represented in 
dress accessories, 


household linens and decoration, 
is devoted to stenciling designs for 
this fascinating work. Lace, also, 
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|gamines of 


fashion house, writing’ for | argot, their sharp tongues and sharper 


their firm conviction that trains 
were made to trip on, and their fine dis- 
regard of silks mad sables, the luckless 
today but the successful 
models and saleswomen of tomorrow— 
the whole noisy, happy-go-lucky, dis- 
orderly crew will shock you a little until 
you Jearn that they are as much part and 
parcel of every great dressmaking house 


elbow 8, 


'as the dresses and the members of the 
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recently | 
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land 


A nearly all of them have 
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Jength. 

/square or pointed decolletages, 


firm. 
gut it is the dresses you will come to 
and it is the dresses that you are 
hearing about, I have 
doubt. 
lor afternoon and evening 
very rich, supple mater- 
the brocades,; damasked 


all our 

we use 
Most of 
etc., 
They are never dupli- 
cated for any other house, and it is 1tm- 
possible to find them elsewhere. We 
made a specialty of our 
r excellence has never 
This season we are using 


have always 


more velvets and breeades than chitlons 
other transparencies. Kverything 
is rich and heavy, and the materials for 
our tailored costumes are thick and 
woolly, We even use plush for suits and 
dresses and heavy chenille fringe for 
trimmings. 

Most of our evening skirts are long, 
trains, and many 
are in the court 


evening 


trains long 
The new 
though 
some are low and straight in the old 
1830 style that is held in place with 
straps over the shoulder, leaving the 
top:of the arm uncovered. 

Another of our new evening gowns is 
made of rose Du Barry crepe de chine 
with a damask pattern of gold. The 
crepe is draped over a foundation of 
white satin veiled with rose-pink chiffon. 
The bodice has a bolero of leaves and 
flowers embroidered in diamonds. A line 
of old-gold lace insertion is used at the 
hem of the underskirt, while the da- 
mask drapery is edged with skunk. At 
the back of the bodice are tassels of rose 
diamonds. 

lor evening cloaks, we make a great 
many capes draped and manipulated to 
make the figure look narrow at the bot- 
tom. We use velvet or brocade for our 
wraps and combine them with furs and 
embroidered silks. One that we designed 
this winter is made of ermine. It is lined 
with 
with black fox and revers of the green 
satin embroidered in silver. Another of 
our best evening coats is made of black 
chiffon velvet with brocade motifs picked 
out with gold thread. The lining is old- 
gold satin and the revers are faced with 
the lining material covered with gold 
guipure. We have used skunk at-the 
neck and on the cuffs. 

Our new colors this year are rather 
subdued in tone but are warm and rich 
nevertheless. For evening shades we in- 
cline toward old gold, black and cream, 
and an occasional ecclesiastical purple. 
So far as the general tendency in style 
is concerned, we feel that it is somewhat 
under the influence of the Byzantine and 
the earlier Egyptian and Assyrian pe- 
riods.. The silhouette has not changed 
and there seems no inclination on. the 
part of the dressmakers or the publie to 
work away frome the straight, slender 
lines. 


FLUTED ROLLERS 


There are a number of helps for wash 


day in the shape of little rollers with} 


fluted surfaces, ,says the New Haven 
Journal-Courier. One utility of the kind 
has a pair of rollers. with a handle over 
the top, and At. is used in the bottom of 
the: wochtub’ to take the place“of the 
board and rubbing. Others have fluted 
rollers to,use on the washboard in place 
of the~knuckles.. Some of. these con- 
trivances are small erfough to do service 
in a bowl when a woman washes small 
pieces: 


no 
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SUPERIOR FURS 


CL. G. Gunthers Sons 


stablished 1820 


Imperial Crown 
Russian Sable . Skins, 
‘fom ranging from medium 
‘x2. shades to the finest and 
uae darkest skins obtain- 
able. 

A. rare collection of 

Silver Fox Skins. 
Imported models and models of our own 
designs in Long and Medium Coats, Muffs 
and Neckpieces. All the desirable furs 


Garments made to order from any 


special design. 


FURS FOR CHILDREN. 
391 Fifth Avenue,” 
New York. 


emerald-green satin and trimmed 


Christmas Shoppers 


We offer a varied assortment of attractive gifts from 
many lands, East and West. UNUSUAL TOYS and BOOKS 
for the children§f KIMONOS, EVENING WRAPS, SCARFS, 
FANS and SMALL NOVELTIES for women; NECK SCARFS, 
SCARF PINS, SOFA PILLOWS, etc., for men. In fact, we 
have a wide choice of articles to fill many needs and satisfy 
almost every taste. 
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Davis Hast India House 


Agents for Liberty & Co., London. 


European and Oriental Fabrics. 


373 BOYLSTON STREET, near Arlington Church, BOSTON. 


_ Smith's 
“Baby's Shop” 


cordially invites you to visit their 

display of unusual Rompers, Play- 

suits. and Infant’s Dresses—their 

own models made in their hand- 

work department. Also direct im- 
* portations of 


German Nursery Toys 


270 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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This Is the Age of Tunnel, Subway, and Elevated Railroads 
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Are you to submit silently to this unnecessary burden of real labor, when economic 


Interests actuated by the Spirit of the Times have provided transit facilities wonderful ing efficiency, speed, 

comfort and safety ;—are building lines and stations of colossal dimensions and capacity;—yet, although these 
improvements involye to an increasing extent the use of lower and upper levels that land you underground or up in 
the air, in most of these stations the laborious old-time stairways and inclines are still to persist. 
and your family must still continue, with great expenditure of vitality, mental vigor, and loss of time and money—to la- 
boriously drag yourselves, your heavy baggage and bundles up and down steep stairs and inclines, because you make 
no determined demand for modern methods of relief. 


4 age of marvelous feats in transit problems that seem the limit of engineering science. Great Transportation 


- 


Inconsiderately you 


and humane inventions already perfected stand ready to move you up or down, Quickly, 


Safely, Comfortably, and Without Physical Effort ? 


Are your personal conditions to count for naught after you are landed at your 


destination ¢ 


Will vou make no effort to Conserve Your Energy,—--Save Your Time,—Promote 


Your Comfort,-—and Relieve Congestion ? 


-_---. 


Escalators, or Moving Stairways, are the People’s most Needed Facilities, — Without [hem 


rf 


the Whole Scheme of Rapid Transit and Terminal Completeness is Deteated 


> 


ence for 


FORTHCOMING. 


large numbers of people is c 
lators have demonstrated that t 


new Pennsylvania (N. Y.) Railway St 
out physical effort daily on 


EVERY public place wuere t 
and when the public ARISES 


Escalators, or Moving Stairways, have proved the key to progress where the safe, quick, and comfortable handling of 
F @acerned, not only in Public Service Stations, but also in the great Stores and Mills. 
hey are indispensable wherever they have been installed. Actual every-day experl- 
over ten years has shown that Escalators have solved the difficult phase of the transportation problem. 
If there is the slightest doubt in your mind as to their practicability, popularity and pressing need, an investigation of 
the facts concerning Escalators alrecdy in operation will dispel all doubt. With wise foresight and judgment London's 
busiest Subway Stations have just installed Escalators. 10,800 persons per hour are handled on the Escalator in the 
ation, and millions of people are moved quickly, safely, comfortably, and with- 
Escalators in other places, all at a cost infinitesimally small. 
he safe and speedy removal of people from one level to another is a pressing necessity— 
WITH ONE ACCORD AND DEMANDS MORE ESCALATORS, THEY WILL BE 


The Voice of the Public Has Been Backward in Demanding Such Facilities. 


Esca- 
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Escalators should be in 


You know 


You Are Entitled to Strect-Level Landings,—Co-operate NOW and You Wil Get Them. 


humanity. 


Now is the time for YOU to s peal:,—to 


Now and Forever, Walk—or Write! Telephone!! Talk 


With the same genuine desire to serve the public that prompted the building of great lines anf stations, 
the Transportation Interests are only waiting for a more definite expression from ¥ O U whether \ Ol 

desire Escalators or Moving Stairways installed before granting this boon to patient stair-climbing 
‘all on personally, write to, or telephone,—do 


EVERYTHING to make it plain that Escalators, or Moving Stairways, ARK IMPERATIVE. 
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College Established in 1701 in 
Town of Saybrook ‘Today 


Center of New Haven-s 


EW HAVEN, Conn. — No _insti- 
tution in Connecticut has done more 
to spread abroad the name of the Nutmeg 
state than Yale University, whose stu- 
‘dents come from every clime and go out 


i || each vear to every point of the compass. 


| Yale College was established in 1701 
‘in the town of Saybrook, Conn., and in 
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| 1708 was moved to New Haven. The 
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READERS 


Their relatives and friends should buy 


33-39 BROADWAY, 


Hardware, Paints, Farm Tools 
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LIGHTBOURN POND CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


RUBBER GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


The A. E. ALLING RUBBER CO. 


13 Church St.. New Haven, Conn. 


A GARAGE OF CHARACTER 


STORAGE CARS ARE REALLY CARED FOR. 
REPAIRS ARE EXECUTED QUICKLY AND PER- 
FECTLY. CHAUFFEUR SERVICE, LIVERY. 
LOCOMOBILE AND ALPENA FLYER AGENCY. 


The Bradford de Bussy Co. 


(Formerly Dill’s Garage) 
396-398-400 Crown Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Remove cork from top and shake alittle powder or -” a 
Mously moistened foxth brush and appty to teet 


PRICE 25 CENTS | |i 
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PURCHASE BY THE DOZEN 


CURTICE BROS. BLUE 
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LABEL CANNED GOODS 


Are as reasonable in price as other canned goods and the quality 
unsurpassed. All cans brim full. Sold by 


PP Ce KRUSTERER 
Cor. Howe and Chapel Sts., New Haven, Conn. 
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|. N. LEONARD & C0, 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 


Room 605 Malley Building 
New Haven Conn. 


GENTLEMEN 


First class service, cleanliness and care. 


C. A. JOHNSON'S . 
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This is the work that we were born 
to do.—Emerson. 


LYMAN 
PRINTING 


. 35 Coverr Srreer, 


New Haven CONN 
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SOLAR SYSTE 
HAS TWENTY-FIVE 
SEPARATE MOONS 


There are in all 26-moons besides our 
queen of night; Mars having two, Jupiter 
eight, Saturn ten, Uranus four, and Nep- 
tune one, says the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Of course, new lunar additions 
are likely to be discovered at any time, 
although it is improbable that Mercury 
and Venus have any satellites or that 
Mars has more’ than two. 

The two known moons of Mars are, in- 
deed, very minute, neithesy being over 
50 miles in diameter. On the other hand, 
Jupiter’s first four satellites, as well as 
Ganymede, are each larger than Queen 
Luna, Ganymede having q diameter of 
about 3550 miles. Titan, of Saturn, pos“ 
sesses a diameter approximating 3000 
miles, while that of Neptune’s sole satel- 
lite is about 2000 miles. 

As respects our oWn moon, Queen Luna 
has one-forty-ninth the size and one- 
eighty-first the weight of our @éarth. 
Luna’s distance from us varies a good 
deal, from 221,000 miles to 252,000 miles. 
Her mean or average distance; is»about 
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RAILWAY TAPS 
BIG IRON FIELD 


Pet CER Cee a 


One of the interesting features about 
the Victoria and Diamantina railway in 
Prazil is that it will enable the exporta- 
tion of large quantities of iron ore, of 
which there is an almost unlimited sup- 
ply between the Candong&t Serra (238 
miles), and Itabira de Matto Dentro, says 
a writer in Cassiers Magazine, 

The Brazilian estimates speak of bil- 
lions of tons, and in any case there is 
certainly an enormous amount of- the 
very highest grade of ore here available. 
The extent to which Brazil, especially the 
newer states, offers a field, for foreign 
enterprise, particularly for railway mate- 
rial and the opening up of these large 
deposits of iron ore sheuld influence the 
situation very materially, both in the ex- 
port of the ore and in the development of 
the iron manufacturing industry in Bra- 
zil itself, 

The growth of such ,industries should 
enable the country gradually to discon- 
tinue, the importation of-locomotives and 


——! ij}; out in 12 squares, 


reserved for public use; this square soon 
becoming a park, and now famous the 
world over as the New Haven “Green.” 

The site selected for the college was on 
the square west of the Green, where 1% 
acres were purchased, and on which a 
building ,was erected. Upon this site 
Osborn hall now stands. 

At this time it was probably thought 
that the college had ample room for ex- 
pansion within the limits of this square. 
to 


first began 


square next to the north and this exten- 


now probably equal in extent to about 
five such squares the size of the one 
it was originally located. 


upon which 


waiters—One of the 
+ 


‘of 36 acres known as the “Hillhouse” 


Occupies Extensive Site in’ 


REMOVAL DEFEATED. 


‘town of New Haven was originally laid | 
the central one being) 


This estimate does not include a tract) 


The university dining hall seats 1000 students at a time and requires the services of 100 
places well known to Yale men | 


.4 


|property or “Sachems woods” which Yale 
has recently acquired. 
' In 1868, just before the expansion 
|period a campaign was carried on for 
|the removal of the university to the 
heights near the city, but the element in 
‘favor of keeping the old site prevailed 
‘and the result is the Yale of today. 
of those most active in behalf 
of the proposed suburban site was Prof. 
A. M. Wheeler, who retired this year 
'from the history department: of the 
faculty of which he was the first head. 
This movement made great progress 
and an option on 100 acres of land in 
‘the Prospect Hill section of the city, 
jnow one of the choicest residence dis- 
| 


One 


' 
! 


 tricts, was secured and money pledged 
by the alumni. At the last moment, 
however, the conservative counsel of the 
older members 6f the faculty won the 
day and the old historic site was re- 
tained. There has been so much im- 
provement since those early days, how- 
ever, that Connecticut hall is the only 
one of the old buildings marked for 
preservation, 

The departments of the university are 
academical, divinity, medical, scientific, 
law, art, musical and forestry. 

Comparing Yale University of today 
with Yale of 100 years ago emphasizes 
the rapidity with which the interest 
in higher education has been advancing 


in America in recent years. 


i 


Such was not the case, for in 1870 it! 
reach out beyond this | 
border by erecting buildings upon the) 


sion has been steadily going on until), 
Yale’s present holdings of central prop- | 
erty used for educational purposes are | 


Woolsey hall and exterior of dining hall—The former seats 
about 2800 and contains a $50,000 organ 


OLDEST OF ENGLIO 
RECORDS ARE FOUND 
IN OOMESDAY BOOK 


Details Inscribed in Registers 
Made in Time of William 
the Conqueror Shed Light 
on Customs and Laws 


OBTAINED BY OATH 


(Special to the Monitor) 

LONDON—Wherever Anglo-Saxon cus- 
toms, laws, and institutions are observed, 
traces may be found often very strongly 
marked of the great inquiry, and subse- 
quent record which has been handed down 
by history under the name of the 
“Domesday Look.” 

“Domesday,” an Anglo-Saxon. word, 
meant literally a day of judging, just as 
“domesmen” in modern Iinglish would 
mean “judges.” 7 

With William the Conqueror an en- 
tirely new epoch commenced in the evolu- 
tion of English constitutional matters. 
Filled with the principles of fuedalism, 
the Norman ruler sought the readiest 
means to graft this system on existing 
Saxon conditions, as he found them in 
tngland. To carry this endeavor to a 
successful issue it seemed essential to 
possess an accurate and thoroughly ex- 
haustive statement, drawn up in the 
torm of a register, containing every item 
relating to land and other property, live 
stock, military ‘service, manual labor, 
monetary payments due and payments 
made in kind, as well as the local cus- 
toms, laws and privileges adhered to 
throughout the country. ; 

Wales and Scotland, be it remembered, 
were still independent territory at that 
time, and the northern counties of North- 
‘umberland dnd Durham were then unde- 
fined“ and natural borderland and were 
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\formation it became necessary to insti- 
|tute locally a close investigation, or in- 
quest as it was termed, into all claims 
to ownership of land and the nature and 
antiquity of each claim, into the quan- 
tity, quality and proprietorship of all 


nature of a modern assessment for pur- 
poses of taxation. 

Inquiry had to be made into all mili- 
tary and other service due, all payments 
and privileges due from one man to 
another, from the peasant to the over- 
lord, later to be known as the lord of 
the manor, and from the overlord to 
the king. Thus established be- 
yond dispute all definite claims to prop- 
erty, rights) and customs.e Local laws 
and duties of all kinds were clearly re- 
corded in a in number- 
less cases have held good to the _ pres- 
ent day. ‘Thus a set of precedents was 
laid down which might as a 
guide in all similar eases. It definitely 
fixed: unwritten law and eustom. 

The method of obtaining the informa- 
tion accurately was a just one, the de- 
tails being inquired into in each shire or 
county court and given by local witnesses 
on oath. The measure however of the 
Norman King was not a popular one 
with the English. “It is shame to tell” 
wrote a contemporary chronicler, “what 
he thought it no shame to do. Ox nor 
cow nor swine was left that was not 
set down upon his writ.” 

By the year 1086 A. D., the informa- 
tion had been collected and compiléd and 
the “domesday survey” has remained a 
state book of reference from that day 
to this. Extracts, when translated from 
the Latin of the period in which the 
register is written, are’extremely quaint 
and give characteristic touches which 
show ,the customs of the time and illus- 
trate the exactness and completeness of 
this old survey or assessment. ; 

From the customs of Lincoln comes 
the following: 

“Tf anyone for any cause shall have 
oeen exiled by the King, and by the' Earl. 
and by the Sheriffs, no one but the King 
shall be able to grant him reprieve.”. 
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manner which 


serve 


Amon; the customs of Berkshire we 


read: . 4 


“When the tax was paid in the reign 


of King Edward throughout. all ‘Berk- 
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other property, being somewhat in the | 


half penny before Christmas and a like 
sum at Easter.” 

“If the King sent a host anywhere 
one knight served with the army from 
every five hides (one knight for. every 
000 acres of tillage land), and for his 
provision or payment from every hide 
were give him four shillings for a period 
of two months.” 

“When an earl or a knight of the 
King’s tenure delayed to pay the tax 
(or fine) on inheriting property he had 
to surrender to the King all his arms, 


a saddled horse and another as well,. 


without harness. And should he have 
hounds and faleons they were forfeited 
to the King if he wished for them.” 

“Whoso disturbed the publie peace by 
night he paid to the King, and not to 
the sheriff, a hundred shillings.” 

“He who remained absent after he 
had been summoned to erect the royal 
hunting tent was compelled to pay the 
King the sum of 50 shillings.” 

These extracts, merely examples of 
scores and scores of entries of a similar 
kind, show the nature of the work. By 
this means the exchequer possessed a 
record on the lines of which subsequent 
levies of all kinds cpuld be raised with 
accuracy, a record that could be readily 


referred to in all questions of prece-- 


dence, of local custom and early laws, 
of proprietorship, of tenure, of military 
service and all other matters .of govern- 
ment. 

William’s immediate object was to es- 
tablish 
all claims to land tenure were primarily 
from the King, and this being achieved 
and registered officially a firmer base 
was formed on which to build up feud- 
alism. but its effect was more far- 
reaching than that immediate object. It 
became a complete inventory and book 
of reference. For historical research it 
has obviously been of immense assist- 
ance. The information it contained may 
not at all times have been used greatly 
for the advantage of the people, but it 
is certainly a great work that hag 
played a very important part in the evo- 
lution of Anglo-Saxon customs. 


* WOMEN WORKERS INCREASE 
The percentage of women bread- 

winners in the United States has in- 

creased 4.1, while the percentage of men 


has increased only 1.3. In Pennsylvania . . 


incontrovertibly the fact that . 
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RUMANGE TRAVELS 
HANG WN AND Will 
nUoAEog IN FLORIDA 


Enterprise in Railroad Build- 
ing in State Reaches Cli- 
max With Construction of 
Line Over Sea to Key West 


GRAT ION 


DAY OF IMMIG 
ACKSONVILLE, Fla.— Romance has 


J played a leading part in every step 
of Florida’s development from the set- 
tlement gf St. Augustine, North Amer- 
ica’s oldest city, to the progressive era 
of the present. Romance walked daily 
with the first settlers, with the hardy 
pioneers who braved the Indian warriors, 
with the veterans of the civil war, who 
first fought and then struggled against 
oppression during the days of reconstruc- 
tion and with the captains of industry 
who hgve builded a really great state 
upon a wilderness foundation. The his- 
torv of no state has been more ther- 
oughly interwoven with that which 
romantic and old citizens revel in a 
wealth of stories that prove that “truth 
is stranger than fiction.” 

Florida’s first actual development be- 
gan in the early ’8°s, opening with the 
entrance of a few small railroads, which 
have since grown into big systems that 
traverse every productive section of the 
state. The struggles of those who inau- 
gur-ted these small roads were discour- 
aging, especially from a financial point 


is 


of view, and a majority found their way | 
into the hands of receivers before-their | 
trunk | 
‘lorida- | 


real development began. The big 
lines were gradually attracted } 
ward, though, and today severa! 
of passenger trains rumble into Jackson. 
ville daily, particularly during the win- 
ter tourist season. 

It is estimated that 200,000 
visit the state each winter, and Florida's | 
rapid growth during the last two decades 
has been greatly due to the settlement 
and investment of many of these tourist | 
folk. They have worked hand in hand | 
with the “Florida crackers” in upbuild- | 


scores 


ing the state and marks of their enter-| 


“prise are found in even the 
localities. 

#lorida’s principal attraction at pres- 
ent is the over-the-sea nk of OO of the 
Fiorida East Coast railway, which is ex- 
pected to be operating tein into Key 
West, and from thence to Havana, C uba, 
by the middie of February. 

The work of building the line of about 
75 miles of water, underneath which is 
‘soft muck, is regarded as one of the 
engineering marvels of the time. It 
passes through a wondrously pen sec- 
tion andvis expected to:provd a paying 
investment, as well as a monument to its 
builder, Henry M. Flager, who has been 
a ceaseless worker for the commercial 
and industrial advancement of Florid: 

Havana is only 90 miles from Key 
West and it is the intention of Mr. Flag- 
ler to operate large railroad steamers be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. If 
Mr, Flagler’s purpose is carried out' the 
“trip can be made without leaving cars, 
and the expense of the transshipment 
of freight will be eliminated. 

For five years Florida has been taking 
the place of other western states in the 
eyes of immigrants from the crowded and 
less favored sections, and the rush 
been unprecedented since the reclamation 
of vast and fertile tracts of Ever- 
glades lands became a realized fact. Like 
the states of the West, though, Florida 
has been exploited very much by “land 
sharks,’ many of whom have sold 
thousands of acres of practically worth- 
less land to those who were not suffi- 
ciently wise to make. thorough investi- 
gation before purchasing home and farm 
sites. These conditions, “however, have 
been more than counteracted by the rich 
harvest yields that have come to those 
who have purchased farms and tilled the 
soil expertly, and Ono time have 
“the state’s prospects been brighter. 
Furthermore, all settlers are being in- 
structed as to the best manner of tilling 
Florida soil, and the results are surpris- 


remotest 


ing to them and to their friends “back } 


home.” 

The principal agricultural industry is, 
of course, the ¢ultivation of citrus fruits, 
for which the state is noted. Florida 
oranges, the growers claim, are superior 
in quality to those from California, but 
for years they have been packed and 
shipped improperly. However, the day 
of antiquated methods is passing. Three 
years ago prominent business men and 
growers, taking their cue from the pro- 
gressive Californians, organized the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, the objects of which 
are exactly those of the California ex- 
change. A majority of the growers be- 
long to this exchange, adhere strictly to 
its rules, -have their fruit. prepared, 
shipped and marketed in a much more 
advantageous manner, and the benefit is 
now greatly felt from a financial stand- 
point. In this connection the last Legis- 
lature enacted a law against the ship- 
ment of green fruit, the enforcement of 
which will do much toward bettering 
the reputation of Florida fruits in all 
markets. 

An immense sum is being brought into 
the state annually through the rich truck 
gardens which dot almost every county, 
and upon which the most improved ma- 
chinery and methods are being used. 
Strawberries, celery, lettuce, tomatoes 
and other early vegetables are enriching 


tourists | 


has. 


TRAIN ON OCEAN VIADUCT OVER FLORIDA KEYS 


W est, 


Company expects to be operating passenger service into Havana, Cuba, by way of my 
by the middle of February of next year 


thousands of thrifty planters, and the 
success achieved is attracting thrifty 
Germans ,and other foreigners to the 
state in large numbers. When the work | 
of reclamation is completed, the Ever- 
glades swamp is expected to be the 
greatest sugar-producing center of the 
world. 

Much of the northern section of 
state is famed for its long staple sea 
island ectton, which brings more than 
‘double the price of the short staple, and 
this section also abounds in big timber |} 
tracts. Florida is today the center of | 
the naval stores industry, the pine for- | 


the 


dests of the Carolinas and Georgia hav- | 


ing been greatly depleted through years 
lof “tapping.” The yield of turpentine, | 
‘rosin and other naval stores in Florida is | 


on the increase. Realizing the decline! 


of the industry in Saiaihoring states, the | 
naval. stores leaders 
attention toward conservation, 
ter, metheds are being used in drawing | 
the gum from the productive trees. The | 
lumber men are likewise giving more | 
consideration to the conservation of tim. | 
ber tracts. | 
Phosphate, from which the highest, 
grade of fertilizers is made, is found | 
in large quantities in several counties 
in the state, and train load after train 
load is rushed daily from the kilns in the | 
interior to the various ports entered by | 
foreign ships. ‘This industry rivals the} 
fruit growing and naval stores industries | 


and bet- 


{ 


in producing wealth. 
Florida has a larger seacoast line than |; 
other state, by reason of which it 


any oO 
the fisheries “industry: 


is ratural that 


| West 
| West to Pensacola on the gulf, 


i rich 
| gatherers. 


Ishould be one of the most important 
From Jacksonville to Key 
Atlantic, and from Key 
the big 
bodies of abound in fleets of fish- 
ing smacks, and many markets are sup- 
‘plied with sea foods from the Florida 
‘coast. The sponge fisheries in the gulf— 
the scene of operations is from Key West 
to Tarpon Springs, near Tampa—also en- 
and employ many expert sponge 


on the 


water 


Florida’s increase in population during 
‘the last decade eclipsed that of a ma- 
jority of states by far, the good record 
of the previous deeadé being broken by 
|thousands. The next census is confi- 
idently expected to tell an even more 
interesting and encouraging story of 
‘growth in population and development 
of resources. 


| FROM CAPE TOWN TO JOHANNESBURG 


Also Trip to Durban Described by Friend of the Moniter Who Lives in South 


Africa 


TOWN, the first port reached 
by visitors going from England to. 
'South Africa hy the west coast route, is 
>i most bx ‘autifully situated at the foot of 
| Table mountain, a peak usually covered 
| with a table-cloth of white mist. The) 
itown itself has a smart and up- to-date 
‘appearance today, very different from 
what it was a few years ago when some 
of its principal streets were included in 
its Malay section. The former dowdy, 
tumbled-down thoroughfares are now 
lined with good shops. 

Especially interesting are the suburbs 
where one can find old Dutch homes, 
substantially built by the slaves and 
dating back in some instances 200 years 
and more. Vineyards surrounding these 
homes extend up the lower slopes of 
Table mountain. Still higher the silver 
trees shimmer in the sun. ‘These beau- 
tiful trees although growing Iuxuriantly 
here, are rarély found in other parts of 
the world, interspersed with a gorgeous 
array of wild flowers, Which may be pur- 
chased daily in the streets from colored 
people who are decendants of old slaves. 

Both from the viewpoint of history 
and natural beauty one could write at 
length of the Cape peninsula, but as this 
is to be just a brief sketch I shall leave 
it by saying that it was here, in the sub- 
urbs, that Cecil John Rhodes, “the empire 
builder,” had his beautiful home, on the 
line of the old Dutch modgls. At a sea- 
side place close by called Muizenberg he 
also had a cottage, where he uttered 
these memorable words at the close of 
his career: “So much to do; so little 
done.” 

Mr. Rhodes helped to establish fruit 
growing in South Africa, bringing ex- 
perts from California to test the coun- 
try’s possibilities. One great reason of 
the success attending fruit culture here 
is that the climate enables the growers 
to supply the English markets during 
the northern winter season with luscious 
fruits such as grapes, peaches and apri- 
cots. 

The harbors on the sofith coast are) 
exposed, and the government has expend- 
ed £2,500,000 (about $12,500,000) for 
a system of naval docks at Simons- 
town, where the English first landed. 
To continue the journey from Cape 
Town to Johannesburg, a distance of 
nearly 1000 miles, the traveler first goes 
through some fine scenery in the Hex 
river mountains, The following day the 
contrast is extreme, for the landscape 
appears to be nothing more nor less than 
a desert with its dry surface covered 
with short brush and shrubs wherever 
one looks. But appearances are decep- 
tive, for this Karoo country of South 
Africa is especially fertile where water 
can be obtained. Many farmers are be- 
coming rich on ostrich raising, and the 
growing of lucerne, a grass that cor- 
responds to the alfalfa of the American 
agriculturist. iven the less watered 
sections are splendid for sheep, which 
thrive and grow fat on the succulent 
bush during droughts. While our 
description would imply that the land- 
scape is uninteresting, the sunsets are 
gorgeous beyond belief, and appear ex- 
aggerated when depicted on canvas. 

There is the choice of two routes. One 
goes through Kimberley, the center of 
the diamond mines, which is well worth 
a. visit. if one is only to see the huge 
mines. and process of sorting the vast 
quantities of stones. The other railway 
goes through. Bloemfontein, the old} 
capital of the Orange Free State, the 
country where General de *Wet . be- 
longs, the intrepid Boer genera] of such 
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great mining center, 
tending along about 
The population of 
is between 80,000 and It 

The town has still a rather 
ed appearance, although there 
very fine substantial buildings in the prin- 
cipalstreets. Here and there’ n old iron | 
shanty reminds the visitor of the early 
camp days, but these landmarks are nm Ww | 
demolished. Tree planting 1s) 
changing the landscape, which before the 
discovery of almost treeless | 
and mostly corn Some of the | 
suburban districts are very 
pecially those on the ridge, from which | 
one may look across to Pretoria, about 
45 miles On a clear day the forts 
there may seen, with the blue Ma. | 
ghisburg mountains’ in the distance. | 
Everyone naturally pays a visit to one 
or other of the gold mines, where the 
latest process of extracting the gold 
from the rock may be seen as well as 
Kaffirs who are employed by the hun- 
dreds and thousands and quite. nicely 
housed in compounds, They have shops 
of thei- own. 

Pretoria, 
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which was the old eapital 
of the state, is now the administrative 
capital of the South African Union, It 
is growing apace and is an interesting 
place to visit principally from an his- 
toric point of view. It played an im- 
portant part in the early Kaffir wars; 
again during the Boer and English wars 
of 1881 and the Jate war. The large 
Premier diamond mine is close by, from 
which was taken the Cullinan diamond, 
the largest on record, which had to be 
divided, and of which one-half is now 
worn by the King in his crown and the 
other half set in his scepter. 

In the earlier days of gold discovery 
most of the pioneers came with the idea 
to make money as fast as possible and 
then leave the country to live in greater 
comfort elsewhere. T ‘oday however there 
is a tendency among those who have 
made money to settle down and go in 
for farming, which will be advantageous 
to the country. Agriculture seems to 
be coming to the front very fast, espe- 
cially with the introduction of the new 
methods of dry culture from the United 
States. Foreign grasses from Australia 
and other countries are being expcri- 
mented with and sheep, cattle and horse 
rearing of good pedigree is finding great 
favor. The pastoral Boer who used to 
go to the low and warm country in win- 
ter to find grass and water, while the 
high veldt was dry, has disappeared. 
Now the country is being fenced, the 
farms cut up and cattle xestrictions en- 
forced so that provision has to be made 
for the winter with hay and ensilage. 

It does not seem just to close this 
short account of South Africa without 
taking a sige trip to the “garden col- 
ony,” as. Natal is called, with its beauti- 
ful semi-tropical vegetation on the coast 
and its many industriés, of which tim- 
ber growing for the mines and the cul- 
tivation of sugar cane are among the 
‘foremost. Whaling has become quite a 
lucrative occupation too. 

This..journey from Johannesburg to 
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The port of Durban is a picturesque 
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modern buildings. Attractive 


vegetation. 
—are a strapping people and some of 
them are found in 
rickshas, wearing the 
possible, including 
their heads. 
This brief account may 
idea of the vast country 
has touched although many of 
still undescribed. 

Now that the whole of South Africa 
Rhodesia has a 
union government a rapid and continued 
advance is expected. The possibilities 
the country seem enormous to one 
making the journey that has just been 


pictured. Gold, tin and other minerals 


|which have been the greatest source of 


Wealth in the past are now being sup- 
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‘plemented by agriculture, which also has 
i big possibilities, 
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Our 


—then ask 


will mail you 


whiteness 


shown in. wash goods. 
terns with borders to match; 
choice designs for 
Linaire is on sale in most relia 
write us and we will direct you to the nearest store where you ean procure the 


fost women and all children look their 
freshness and daiittifess to their appearance. White is als ways in good 
style, but never more so than this coming season. 
for spring and summer features white. 


Linaire The Whit 


it an ideal fabric to embroider. 
lustre through endless washings. 
for Linaire in blue on the salvaas 


upon receipt of &c. 
and beautiful appearance remain 


10 Thomas Street, 


For Children’s Frocks— 
Shirtwaists—Lingerie Dresses and 
Undergarments 


Fine Plain Weaves 
Fancu Weaves and 
| 100 Different Patterns 


e Fabric of Quality in 


Examine the fine, plain weaves in Linaire whem-you are shopping 
your children's dresses—For new and smart shirtwaist patterns, look at 
Linaire’s fancy weaves—the large cross-bar designs, embroidered muslin 
stunning stripes, 
Linaire has just the right texture and most attractive aiseene. 
important feature of Linaire is its clear, firm, even weave which makes 
Linaire preserves its exquisite linen-like 
Prices from 15c to 50c per yard. Look 


both wide and narrow. 


Linaire Prints and Colors 
‘The Wash Fabric of Quality” 


Linaire prints and colors this season embody the newest and most attractive designs 
serviceable morning gowns; 
heautiful black and white combinations and a large selec- 
Prices from 
your dealer 


for 


A grade 


afternoon and evening wear. 
goods stores. 


If 
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Sampling Offers: 
The Kerchief Sailor Collar. 
of Linaire we will 
chief Sailor Collar upon receipt of 20c. 
Linaire from this exqutsite collar 
your dealer 
Embroidered Hemstitched 
a beautiful 
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Mandkerchief, Just to 
embroide 
Wash it as 


until the 


in stamps. as often 


Linaire Fashion Book 


All the possibilities of Linaire are shown in the 1912 
Book, with charming suggestions\for Lingerie gov, 

aists—negligees and underwear— Ready for aad January 10, 1912 
—Sent free upon request—W 


BURCH, BAILEY & Co,, 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


(Dept. H.) 
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PRESIDENT TAFT TRAVELS 
280,468 MILES IN 11 YEARS 


WASHINGTON—When he returned 
from his recent tour of 28 states of the 
Union, President Taft added 26,243 miles 
to his record as one of the world’s great- 
est travelers. The President has trav- 
eled since he entered the government ser- 
vice in 1900 as a Philippine commissioner 
230,468 miles. This computation is. based 
on steamship and railroad travel, and 
does not .take into consideration the 
thousands of miles the President 
has journeyed by automobile in side 
trips at the innumerable corners of the 
world. he has visited. 

Since he has been in the White House 
Mr. Taft to date has traveled 88,017 
miles. 

President Taft likes to travel. The 
clipping and jar of car wheels and the 
thumping of ship propeller are music to 
his ear. That he is proud of his achieve- 
ments in this line is made plain to any 
one who reads the biography of the 
nation’s executive as published in the 
congressional directory, a _ biography 
Which is prepared under the President’s 
direction. In it he tells of his many 
dashes to Panama, to Cuba, to the Phil- 
ippines, and around the world. 

The local travel, little journeys around 
the United States, seems to be of little 
consequence from the President’s point 
of view, for no mention is made of his 
frequent excursions, not even of the trip 
that took him into 39 states and terri- 
tories and over the bridge at El Paso to 
shake hands with the then President of 
Mexico, Porfirio Diaz. 

Since his first appointment as a Philip- 
pine commissioner by. President Moki 
ley in 1900, Mr. Taft has been continually 
on the payroll.of the United States, ex- 
cepting the short period between his nom- 
ination for the presideney in 1908 and 
his installation as President on March 4, 
1909. 

Since he has been President he has 
been allowed $25,000 a year to cover his 
“getting around” expenses, an appropria- / 
tion that came into being when the rail- 
roads cut off ffee transportation and 
Congress enacted an anti-pass law. 

Qn two of his Philippine tnps President 
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1901—To Philippines and back to 
Washington to testify in 
congressional inquiry 

1902—To ‘tome, and to the 


n year of 
was confined to 
SP ePALEPPIPEINOR,. 0's as ceccess 
1904— Returned to become secre- 
tary of war and took trip 
to Panama 
1905—V isited the Philippines 
with a party of congress- 
men -, 
1906—-Went+to Cuba to straighten 
out the Cuban .republic 
1907—J ourneyed to Fanaa 


to the 
1908—The year he was 
dentin! candidate 
1909—The 
ency 
1910—The second 
presidency 


first year of his presi- 
year 
1911—-Ilis trips this 


year. see 


. .280,468 
Panes » neo 
he came back the longest way, traveling 
through Siberia and "Russia, looking in 
on Emperor William of Germany, peeping 
at the sights of Paris and inhading the 
fog of London before crossing the At- 
lantie to his starting point. 


WORLD'S OCEANS. - 
COVER WIDE. AREA 


The Pacific ocean ‘eovers§ 68,000,000 
square miles, the Atlantic 30,000,000 and 
the Indian ocean, Arctic and Antarctic 
oceans 42,000,000, according to the Scien- 
tific American. To stow away the con- 
tents of the Pacific it would be neces- 
sary to fill a tank one mile long, one 
mile wide and one mile deep every day 
for 440 years, 

Put in figures, the Pacific holds in 
weight 948,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; tons. 
The Atlantic averages a depth o.. not 
quite ghree miles. Its waters weigh 325,- 
/000,0 ,000,000,000,000 tons gnd a tank 
to contain them would have each of its 
sides 43 miles tong. The figures of the 
other oceans are in the’ s4me startling 
proportions, It. wotld take all the sea 
water in the world 2.000000 ye ays” to 
ates over rhe en 
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MIGNONETTE GRAND 
PRICE $700 
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ONLY 6 FT, 


2 IN. 
IN LENGTH 


Se HARVEY @. 


144 BOYLSTON ST 
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Lumber, 


ALEXANDER B. STEVENS CO. 


Not Ine.) 


Millwork: and 
Building Material 


COAL, WOOD AND COKE 
Cor. 104th and Throop Sts. 


Telephone Washington Heights 53. 


CHICAGO 


The W onder Millinery Co. 


o2 MAIN maseeke t 


Salt Lake: City, Utah 


SSS WOW 


MISS MARY T. KELLER 
MISS.,ABBIE MAHONEY 
Proprietors j 


City Window Cleaning Co. 
3 South-Anne. Street, Dublin 
AND 
129 Lower George St., Kingstown 
Contraetors to the principal Banks, Col- 


leges and. Institutions in the city. Phone 
904. All workmen INSURED. ; 


T. 8. Harlan, D. D./S. 
. &, Harriett Harlan, D. D. S. 


HARLAN & HARLAN. 
‘Dentists 


Ind. Phone 2404. Rooms 4@-5 Scott Bldg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTA 
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EMO No. 504 is 

made of a very fine 

white silk-brocaded 
batiste, neatly trimmed 
and beautifully finished. 
A style corset, pure and 
simple—or it wouldn't 
be a Nemo. 


Many women still think 
that Nemo Corsets are suita- 
ble for stout figures only; 
which isn’t strange, consider- 
ing the fact that it was our 


Self-Reducing. Corsets that 


first made “Nemo” a _ house- 
hold word all over the world. 

To show what we are\doing 
for slender women, we give 
you today a picture of one of 
our slender models, No. 504 
—as dainty a corset as one 
could wish. Very chic and 
stylish, too, as you can be- 
lieve when we tell you that a 
generous order received a few 
days ago from the greatest 
store in PARIS was made up 
largely of this very. No. 504. 

Do you realize what that 
means? Nemo style corsets 
(not Self-Reducing) are 
crowding out the _ so-called 
French “confections” in the 
most fashionable and exacting 
store in Paris. And simply 
because they are BETTER; 
for few I'rench women would 
buy American corsets if they 
could help it. 

As for comfort, those bands 
of Lastikops Webbing across 
the hips make it possible to 
have a very long, clinging 
corset in which you can sit 
down with grace and ease. 

Unusual thing about this 


No. 504 —we designed it 


especially for slender figures, 


but find that it is also a 


charming model for large 


‘women who are not very fat; 


so we sell lots of them in 
sizes up to 24—even to 26. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you Nemo No. 504 


very where. 
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| SELF-REDUCING 


wT IOP 
BANDLET 


T is simply impossible to 

imitate Nemo Corsets suc- 

cessfully.  Self-Reducing 

Corset No. 523 is an ex- 
ample of that fact. No 
fabric except Lastikops 
Webbing can_ possibly — be 
used for the Band!et which 
makes this the greatest re- 
ducing corset ever construct- 
ed for women who need per- 
fect abdominal support from 
underneath. 


No. 522 is a similar model 
with a slightly higher bust. 
) 


Nemo Corsets never stretch 
and lose their shape. ‘That is 
because the seams are sewed 
in such a way that there is no 
“give” to thenf. This is done 
by machinery of our own in- 
vention, which is built in our 
omn machine shops. Now 
you. can understand whiy 
other manufacturers can’t 
make corsets that > won't 
stretch—we invented and now 
own the only machines in ex- 
istence that can do the work 
that way. 


Again: Every Nemo Corset 
must pass the keen eyes of a 
dozen skilled inspectors be- 
fore it can get into its box. 
The slightest imperfection 
shuts it out from all chance 
of ever reaching gour hands. 


Nemo Corsets outwear all 
others because every Neino 
represents at least twice as 
much value, in material and 
making, as any other corsets 
sold at the same prices. We 
can afford to give you double 
value because we make more 

x 
high-priced corsets ($3.00 
and upward) sthan all other 
American manufacturers com- 


bined. 


As for comfort, that is sim- 
ply the result of skillful de- 
signing along correct lines, 
whereby the corset_is made to 
fit. the figure. It takes years 
to master this art. 


There is no substitute for 


Nemo Corsets. 
Sold Every where 
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EMO No. 406 1: 

\ especially suited to 
a woman who 1s 
troubled with thick up- 
per limbs. You'll see by 
the picture how those 
broad bands of elastic 
take out that ridge below 
the corset-skirt, so that 


your thinnest gown will 


fit smoothly. No. 408 is 
the same, only the bust is 


a bit higher—$4.00. 


Not long ago an Ohio store 


advertised some unknown corset 
at $1.00, falsely stating that it 
was “like the Nemo,” but could 
be sold et a jower price “becagise 
the makers spend no money in 
advertising.” 

An idictie statement, for the 
TRUTH is that the greatest 
values you ever get are in arti- 
cles of MERIT that are exten- 
sively advertised, 

It:is a FACT that you pay 
MUCH LESS for your Nemos than 
many of you would have to pay 
if we hac not spent a fortune in 
publicly and persistently adver- 
tising the standard retail prices 
of Nemo Corsets. WILY? 

BECAUSE—nearly every 
woman now knows the correct 
price for each Nemo model: 
otherwise, dealers could easily 
charge more—for, by compari- 
son, Nemos are really worth 
much more, than our fixed retail 
prices, 

Our retail prices assure the 
dealer a fair and adequate mar- 
gin of profit; but plenty of 
dealers will try to sell you some- 
thing “just as good as_ the 
Nemo,” ,for no reason except 
that the substitute yields them 
a larger profit. 

By giving you, year after year, 
greater corset-values than are 
obtainable in any other make, 
we have built up a business ‘so 
vast that, though we are the 
largest’ advertisers in the corset 
world, our percentage of cost of 
advertising is probably smaller 


‘thak that of any other corset } 


house. 

It’) a good thing to know all 
about\ Nemo Corsets. Ask your 
dealer+—this week. 


\. Sold Everywhere. 
KOPS BROS:, Mfrs., N. Y¥. 


Beware of 


Tjoadstools | 


A craze to make some- 
thing “as good as the 
Nemo”’—(or that wiil 
look as good)-—afflicts 
corset makers’ every- 
where. 


Fresh imitations of the 
world-famous Nemo _ Self- 
Reducing Corset spring up 
over night, like ' mushrooms. 
But they're Nor mushrooms 
—only toadstools; similar in 
looks, but useless to humanity. 

Don’t buy toadstoals! 

The Nemo Self-Reducing 
Corset is the finished result 
of eighty original patented in- 
ventions. It is a PERFECTED 
Propuct—not a makeshift. 

Even a CLEVER imitation of 
one ar two Nemo features 
wouldn't make a corset that 
could do Nemo work. But 
none of the Nemo imitations 
are clever—they resemble the 
Nemo only in picture and de- 
scription. 

Nothing but toadstools! 

Toadstools try to look as 
much like mushrooms as possi- 
ble, and grow in the same 
locality, in the hope of taking 
advantage of people who don’t 
know the difference. 

Imitations of the Nemo 
Corset are no more like the 
genuine Nemo than toadstools 


are like mushrooms. 


1) ARIS, London and New 
York unite in yielding 
the palm of superiority to 


LASTIKOPS SYSTEM 


Entirely new efiects. Long, 
stvlish corsets that will let vou 
sit down with ease. Models 
for all figures. For example: 


_ 
‘ 


N°321 $3” 
SELF-REDUCING 
wef F Tif ayy) 


FLATNING-BACK 


Those bands of Lastikops 
Webbing across the hips turn 
the corset-edge in, keep 
ends of ste¢l from showing 
through a thin gown, and give 
you the modish “in-slope” 
when you stand. 

When you sit down, the 
bands expand and give you 
lots of room; and the corset 
won't “ride up.” 

Try to match this corset 


—at any price! . 
Sold Everywhere. 


functions. 
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IMSHAPING 


505'O- 


For Medium and Slender 


ERHAPS _ you have 

sometimes « wondered 

why you can_ never 

buy a Nemo Corset in 
an extreme style—that is, in 
the almost freakish models 
you find in other makes. 
We will tell vou why: 

1. Not one woman in a thons- 
and can wear these freak corsets, 
nor wants to. Nemos are made 
for that great army of sensible 
women who demand comfort as 
well as correct style. 

2. To produce a new Nemo 
takes months of study, testing 
and trying by actual wear, be- 
fore the new feature can go into 
the market with our absolute 
guarantce. 

°3. When a new Nemo special 
feature is once introduced, you 
may be sure that it has already 
been tested and proved, that it 
will do all we claim, and that it 
can be adjusted to suit the vary- 
ing whims of corset-fashion with- 
out sacrificing its particular 


4. Nemo Corsets produce ul- 
tra-fashionable effects without 
resorting to freakishness. [or 
example, No. 505, the model pic- 
tured above, has a 14-inch skirt 
which clings closely to the fig- 
ure; but those bands of inde- 
structible elastic provide plenty 
of room when you are seated. 
Any other corset with so long a 
skirt ,would be mighty uncom- 
fortable when you’re standing, 
and a genuine problem if you 
should try to sit down. 


But you don’t have to wear un- }} 


comfortable corsets in order to be 
ultra-fashionable. Have your 
dealer show you the new Nemos 
this week. 

Every where. . 


Sold : 
 KOPS BROS., Mfrs., N. ¥. st 
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wis JAS TIKOPS 
FLATNING-BACK 


319 $ 3° 


No. 319, with low bust 
No, 3821, medium bust 


SIZES 19 TO 36 


ILESE corsets are 

long enough for al- 

most any figure; 
yet when you sit down 
they re as comfortable as 
the old short models, and 
when you stand you get 
the fashionable “in- 
slope” from the Lasti- 
kops Bands across the 
hips. 


Once in a while we hear of 
a woman who has tried to 
wear Nemo Cersets, but has 
not found them comfortable. 

And occasionally we receive 
a letter stating that the Nemo 
is the writer's favorite corset, 
but “‘this last one isn’t as com- 
fortable as the Nemos I have 
previously worn’’—or some- 
thing to that effect. 

Every time we have an op- 
portunity to investigate> such 
cases we find that the whole 


‘trouble comes from having the 


wrong model or the wong size. 

Nemos are very positive 
corsets—they do things., If 
you select a model that is 
suited to your figure, and get 
it in the right size, no other 
corset on earth will give you 
so much comfort and _ such 
perfect style. 


Here’s the Point: 


Take time enough to have 
your Nemos correctly fitted, 
so that every bone and, seam, 
and all the bands or bandlets, 
will strike exactly where the 
designer intended them to 
come. ; 

And don’t try to wear a 
size too small for you— it will 


only spoil your figure. | 


But—WEAR A NEMO! 


Bold Everywher 
KOPS BROS. Mirs. N. ¥. 
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STOPS 


FOR SLENDER FIGURES 


331 $3° 


HE most comfortable 
long corsets you ever 
wore. ‘The elastic 
bands across the front 
give such firm support that, 
no matter how tightly you 
pull the long skirt in, you 
run no risk-of discomfort. 
No. 831° has a modish low 
bust. Ahree other models, 
sizes from 18 up: 
No. 330—medium bust 
No. 332—high bust.... ah 


No. 333—girdle top. ..: 


Don’t judge a corset by its 
looks, for a cheap corset can be 
“dolled up” with laces and rib- 
bons so that it will look like 
an expensive one. 

It’s a sad fact that many cor- 
set manufacturers are now pro- 
ducing large quantities of these 
“make-believe” corsets. Look 
out for them! ‘They are sold 
under many different names; and 
the names can be quickly and 
frequently changed (every sea- 
son, if necessary), for the maker 
seldom puts his own brand on 
them. 

These “make-believe” corsets 
soon stretch out of shape; give 
no lines to the figure, and are 
unsatisfactory. To buy them is 
simply to waste your money— 
and spoil your shape. . 

Better stick togthe Nemoy—the 
name that stands for corset- 
perfection the world over. Every 
Nemo you buy—whether in New 
York, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Hong Kong, or anywhere else— 
bears the Nemo trade-mark. And 
that name is your safeguard. 

You probably know that Nemo 
Corsets are world-famed for dur- 
ability, no less than for comfort. 
They’re just as famous now for 
style. 

In PARIS, where no other 
American corset has ever been’ 
sold, Nemos are enjoying a signal 
triumph in the largest and most 
fashionable corset department in 
that city—‘“‘Fashion’s Capital.” 

In LONDON, the leading De- 
partment Store features Nemos 
to the practical exclusion of 
other makes. | 

Don’t think “that Nemos are 
simply normal and comfort cor- 
sets. They’re also the acme of 
correct style—and there’s a Nemvu 
that will fit you. 


‘ 


Sold Eve Te : 
KOPS BHOS., Mfrs., N. ¥. KOPS BROS., Mfrs., N. Y. KOPS BROS,, Mfrs., New York. 


Sold Everywhere. 
KOPS BROS., Mfrs., N. Y. 
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